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TO 


HENRY  ANNESLEY  WOODHAM,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

LATE  FEUA>W  OP  JESUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBBIDOB. 


My  DE.\R  WoODHAM, 

Among  my  friemU  iu  the  two  sister  Universities  I do  not 
know  any  one  whose  mastery  over  the  Latin  language  is  greater 
than  yours  j and  I have  wished  to  inscribe  this  Work  with  your 
name,  not  only  as  a record  of  our  long  intimacy  and  as  a mark  of 
my  sincere  regard,  but  aJso  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  young 
student’s  attention  to  the  encouraging  fact,  that  we  have  still  at 
least  one  Englishman,  who  has  written  Latin  with  as  much  facility 
and  vigour,  as  those  learned  men  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
who  used  no  other  medium  of  literary  communication. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  DONALDSON. 


D.  L.  0. 
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rilHE  motives,  which  have  induced  me  to  enlarge  this  work  very 
JL  considerably,  and  thus  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  a 
higher  class  of  students  than  the  learners  for  whose  use  it  was  ori- 
ginally composed,  are  in  the  main  identical  with  the  considerations 
which  led  me  to  bestow  a similar  labour  on  the  second  edition  of 
my  Greek  Grammar.  But  the  present  republication  involved  some 
special  peculiarities  both  in  the  starting-point  which  it  presumed, 
and  in  the  object  which  I proposed  to  myself. 

In  its  original  form  this  Grammar  was  a mere  sketch  intended 
immediately,  if  not  exclusively,  to  be  used  under  my  own  eye  in  a 
school  of  which  I had  the  entire  management;  and  it  was  primarily 
destined,  as  I mentioned  in  the  preface,  to  assist  my  pupils  in  the 
practice  of  Latin  prose  composition,  which  the  late  Bishop  Bloin- 
field,  an  eminent  pupil  of  the  .school,  had  wished  to  encourage  by 
the  establishment  of  a Gold  Modal.  Circumstances  obliged  me  to 
bring  out  the  book  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  it  was 
printed  under  signal  disadvantages.  But  in  spite  of  its  slight 
texture  and  its  many  defects  and  iueijualities,  the  sale  of  a large 
impression  hits  proved  that  it  had  some  special  recommendations  in 
the  eyes  of  teachers  and  learners;  and  I embrace  with  great  satis- 
faction the  present  opportunity  of  giving  it  an  extension  in  size, 
and,  I hope,  an  exactness  in  detail,  which  will  not  only,  as  I ven- 
ture to  believe,  satisfy  the  expectations  of  competent  tutors,  but 
also  supply  classical  students,  and  especially  tho.se  who  wish  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  writing  Latin,  with  a sufficient  hand-book  of 
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Latin  Grammar,  adapted  no  less  for  continued  perusal  than  for 
reference  in  any  case  when  the  occlusion  may  arise. 

Tliat  s\ich  a Iwok,  as  I have  wished  this  to  be,  is  still  a deside- 
ratum in  this  country,  is  a fact  which  has  been  impre.ssed  upon  me 
by  my  experience  as  a teacher  and  examiner  at  Cambridge  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  Latin  Grammar  and  Ditin  Composition 
have  been  sticces-sfully  handled  in  many  works  of  first-rate  merit, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  preface  I have  given  a list  of  lx)oks  on  those 
subjects,  which  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  to  which  I have 
l>een  directly  indebteil  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume.  But 
though  a book  such  as  I have  undertaken  must  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  little  more  than  a compilation  from  existing  works  in 
regard  to  all  the  ordinary  details,  though  panidigms,  lists  of  words, 
and  illustrative  examples  belong  to  the  Edicta  tralaticia  of  Latin 
grammari.aus,  wdiich  arc  transferred,  sometimes  in  the  mass,  from 
one  gi'ammar  to  another  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  bterary  in- 
heritance*, and  thoiigh  in  many  particulars  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
improve  on  the  established  method  of  presenting  these  facts  to  the 
rentier,  still  there  is  no  one  of  these  excellent  books,  which  contains 
all  the  information  necessarily  sought  in  .such  a manual  as  the 
advanced  student  requires;  they  are  all  defective  in  the  statement 
of  some  details  of  primary  importance ; and  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  topics,  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  the  original  edition  of  this  Grammar,  still  seem  to  me 
to  possess  some  material  advantages  in  comparison  with  other  trea- 
tises on  Latin  grammar.  Accordingly,  whether  this  new  edition  is 
regarded  as  a compilation  from  othei'  sources,  made  by  a person 
who  has  enjoyed  considerable  experience  in  regard  to  the  practical 
exigencies  of  students ; or  as  a result  of  original  research  in  many 
points  of  detail;  or  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the  method  of  gram- 

* For  example,  Augustus  Grotefend,  from  whom  I hare  taken  most  of  the  exam- 
ples of  subordinate  sentences,  says  distinctly  in  the  preface  to  bis  second  volume 
(p.  x) ; damit  auch  Niemand  vertucht  werde,  fremdes  Yerdienst  mir  beizumessen, 
ranss  ich  noch  bemerken,  dass  die  moisten  Beispiele  untor  den  Regeln  aus  Homshoni's 
grdsscrcr  Grammatik  entlehnt  sind.**  I must  however  remark  that  these  examples  as 
they  appear  in  Grotefend,  have  required  at  my  hands  a good  deal  of  sifting  and 
revision  ; for  in  many  cases  the  extracts  were  erroneously  interpreted,  or  classified 
wrongly. 
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iiiatical  exposition;  it  will,  I think,  be  found  that,  as  a whole,  it 
attempts  at  least  to  occupy  a vacant  place  in  this  department  of 
educational  literature. 

I will  briefly  explain  some  of  the  features  of  the  book  which  I 
now  present  to  the  reader,  referring  to  the  table  of  contents  for  a 
more  minute  statement  of  the  method  which  I have  adopted. 

From  first  to  last  my  object  has  been  strictly  practical. 
Whether  the  information  collected  in  these  pages  is  the  result  of 
my  own  labours  in  the  field  of  Latin  philology,  or  is  directly  de- 
rived from  the  works  of  other  grammarians,  I have  wished  to  give 
it  in  the  most  convenient  order,  with  the  most  perspicuous  expo- 
sition of  the  facts,  and  without  any  direct  reference  to  .speculations 
or  reasonings,  which  I have  exhibited  in  another  tre<atise;  and 
while  I have  omitted  what  I thought  would  not  be  immediately 
instractive  to  the  student,  I have  enforced  by  repetition  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  those  princ-ples  and  facts  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  misapprehended  or  overlooked  by  an  imperfect  scholar. 

The  grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts — Accidence,  Syntax, 
and  Prosoily. 

The  Accidence,  which  has  nece.ssarily  much  in  common  with  all 
the  best  Latin  grammars,  is  distinguished  by  an  arrangement  of 
the  declensions  in  accoixlance  with  the  form  of  the  genitive  plural, 
which  is  the  only  criterion  of  the  characteristic;  a classification  of 
the  pronouns  according  to  their  real  ditferences  in  meaning  and 
usage;  and  an  avoidance  of  the  usual  error  in  the  order  of  the  con- 
jugatioas.  The  Accidence  ha-s  abso  a peculiar  feature  in  the  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  throughout  to  the  discrimiu.ation  of  synonyms, 
to  which  the  student  cannot  pay  too  much  attention;  for  without 
this  it  is  impossible  to  attiiin  to  accuracy  and  perspicuity  in  writing 
Latin.  In  my  arrangement  of  the  ileclensions  the  greatest  novelty 
is  that  of  placing  the  nouns  in  -es  or  the  fifth  declension  of  the 
older  grammars,  and  the  nouns  in  -s  preceded  by  a long  vowel  or 
two  consonants  among  the  -t-  nouns.  With  regard  to  the  nouns  in 
-es,  I refer  the  reader  to  the  arguments  which  I have  adduced  else- 
where (Varronianus,  ed.  3,  p.  30).  And  this  arrangement  of 
nouns  like  urbs,  Samnis,  &c.,  does  not  depend  on  more  speculation, 
or  even  on  the  form  of  the  genitive  plural,  for  wo  have  pjsitive 
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evidence  that  in  their  original  use  these  words  were  nouns  in  -is 
(see  the  examples  in  Corssen,  Aiisspr.  Vokal.  u.  Beton,  ii.  pp.  57, 
58),  and  the  accent  of  the  nouns  in  -<h  indicates  a contraction  no 
less  certainly  than  that  of  tantun  for  tant6ne.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  conjugations,  I have,  as  in  the  declensions,  cla-ssified  to- 
gether those  forms  which  end  in  a vowel,  a.s  distinguished  from 
those  of  which  the  characteristic  is  a consonant  or  a semi-consonant. 
The  ordinary  system,  which  places  the  -i-  verb  in  the  fourth  conju- 
gation, is  not  only  contrary  to  the  true  theory,  but  is  practically 
very  inconvenient.  The  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  vowel 
verbs  in  Livtiu  are  derivative  or  secondary  formations,  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  Greek  circumflexed  verbs,  which  arc  properly 
placed  after  the  barytones,  does  not  atfect  the  propriety  of  the 
arrangement  which  gives  the  precetlcnce  to  the  vowel  verbs  in 
Latin;  for  these  verbs  comprise  not  only  the  derivative  formations, 
but  also  the  olde.st  verbs,  which  in  Greek  retain  the  primitive  con- 
jugation in  -/xt  (such  as  sto,  do,  and  pleo) ; and  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Greek  verbs  in  -/xi  are  arranged  according  to  the 
vowels  regarded  as  their  characteristics.  I need  hardly  say  that 
in  this,  as  in  the  former  edition,  I adhere  to  Pidscian’s  doctrine, 
that  the  Latin  verb  has  no  futurum  exactum;  ami  I am  really  sur- 
prised that  good  modern  scholars  can  still  maintain  the  paradox 
that  fuerit  is  both  indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  both  future  and 
perfect. 

My  Syntax  is  contained  in  four  chapters.  In  the  first  of  these 
I have  applied  to  Latin  grammar  the  general  principles  on  which 
all  syntax  depends,  and  I have  exhibited  in  a succinct  form  the 
main  rules  of  Latin  construction.  This  preliminary  discu.ssion  is 
suggested  by  the  same  considerations  as  those  which  induce  the 
teacher  of  Geography  to  jrlace  before  his  pupils  a map  of  Europe 
before  he  introduces  them  to  the  examination  of  a jiarticular  coun- 
try. Besides  thi.s,  it  is  desirable  that  even  the  advanced  student 
should  be  able  to  recur  to  a summary  view  of  the  subject  which  he 
has  to  pursue  in  such  a variety  of  details.  The  three  remaining 
chapters  of  the  .syntax  are  devoted  to  the  separate  and  methodical 
investigation  of  the  ndes  for  construing  the  noun,  the  verb,  and  the 
sentence.  In  the  first  of  the.se  three  chapters  I have  borrowed 
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freely  from  Otto  Schulz ; and  I am  also  indebted  to  Ramshora  for 
many  of  my  examples.  The  chapter  on  the  Syntax  of  verbs,  as  it 
stood  in  my  first  edition,  seemed  to  me  to  require  very  little  alter- 
ation. The  concluding  chapter  of  the  Syntax  is  a supplementary 
collection  of  illustrations,  arranged  in  an  order  suggested  by  logical 
considerations,  and  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference,  as  it  will 
supply  the  writer  of  Latin  with  classified  examples  of  the  most 
usual  forms  of  connected  sentences. 

The  Prosody,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  in 
Latin  grammars,  discusses  both  quantity  and  metre,  has  nothing 
new  to  offer  on  the  former  subject,  but  the  metres  are  explained,  as 
in  the  first  edition,  with  reference  to  certain  general  principles, 
which  I investigated  long  ago,  and  which,  as  I conceive,  arc  not 
only  more  true  in  theory  than  the  usual  expositions,  but  also  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  principal  difficulties  of  versification. 

The  Appendices  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. Although  the  information,  which  they  convey,  does  not 
necessarily  belong  to  an  exposition  of  Latin  grammar,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  a student  to  have  these  details  collected  in  the  manual  to 
which  he  goes  for  the  main  facts  of  the  language.  With  regard  to 
the  selection  of  the  most  usual  synonyms,  the  grammar  itself  has 
necessarily  noticed  many  di.stinctions  of  words  and  phrases,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  de.sirable  that  the  different  shades  of  meaning  with 
which  certain  common  words  are  used,  should  be  exhibited  in  a 
form  likely  to  impress  them  on  the  student’s  memory.  The  Anti- 
barbarua,  which  is  mainly  an  abridgment  of  Krebs’  well-known 
work,  is  added,  because  the  writer  of  modern  Latin  must  not  only 
be  cautious  and  discriminating  in  his  use  of  good  words,  but 
should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  the  spurious  phraseology 
which  is  due  to  the  infiuence  of  his  own  and  other  spoken  lan- 
guages. 

Although  this  Grammar  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
rather  than  learners,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  state  all  the 
details  of  the  rudiments  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  manner,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  method  and  completene.ss,  but  also  because  the 
readers,  to  whom  I address  myself,  do  not  consist  exclusively  of 
those  who  have  received  an  accurate  education  at  school.  It  is  my 
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duty  to  examine  in  the  couree  of  the  year  some  hundreds  of  young 
men,  who,  though  not  generally  deficient  in  application  or  abilities, 
have  been  left  by  the  faults  of  their  early  training  in  great  per- 
plexity and  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  most  elementary  princi- 
ples of  Latin  grammar.  Such  persons  are  not  likely  to  get  what 
they  want  from  the  imperfect  outlines  compiled  for  the  use  of 
schools ; find  they  would  justly  complain,  if,  in  taking  up  a more 
detailed  grammar,  they  did  not  find  the  knowledge  which  they 
want  presentetl  in  a form  which  might  enable  them  both  to  under- 
stand and  recollect  the  general  rule.s.  It  is  for  this  ro;ison  that  I 
have  retained  or  introduced  so  many  artificial  helps  to  the  memory, 
not  shrinking  from  the  use  of  the  uncouth  rhymes,  which,  when 
once  learned,  are  not  easily  forgotUm. 

Sueh  then  is  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  second  edition  of  my 
Latin  Grammar.  And  I shall  willingly  relinquish  the  claims  of 
more  ambitious  authorship,  if  those,  w ho  are  desirous  of  ac<piiriug 
a sound  and  pnictical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  languagt^  find  that  I 
have  collected  in  a comparatively  small  conipjiss  a sufficient  amount 
of  really  u.scful  and  available  information,  so  arranged  as  to  facili- 
Lite  their  studies  and  render  them  permanently  efl'ectual 

J.  W.  D. 


Cambbu)QC,  October  i6th  i860. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

In  this  Edition  some  manifest  oversights  and  misprints  have 
been  corrected.  In  all  other  respects  the  book  is  left  pre- 
cisely as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  lamented  author. 

T.  M. 

CaMbbiuge,  May  1867. 
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PART  I. 

ACCIDENCE,  OR  THE  FORMS  OF  WORDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1.  The  Latin  Language,  and  Latin  Grammar. 

1 A COMPLETE  Latin  Grammar  undertakes  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  a critical  study  of  the  old  Roman  literature, 
and  to  furnish  the  rules  for  writing  the  Latin  language,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  with  elegance  and  correctness. 

The  Latin  language,  which  was  the  vernacular  speech  of  the 
Romans  during  the  long  continuance  of  their  empire  in  Italy, 
derived  its  name  from  the  district  of  Latium,  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  the  city,  rather  than  from  the  city  itself,  because,  like 
the  right  of  citizenship,  it  received  its  primary  development  in 
the  adjacent  provinces,  which  first  recognized  the  supremacy  of 
Rome;  and  as  this  right  was  called  the  jus  Latinum,  the  lan- 
guage obtained  a corresponding  designation,  under  which  it  spread 
itself  throughout  Italy  and  became  the  language  of  government 
and  literature  in  the  whole  Empire.  In  this  way  it  absorbed  and 
appropriated  the  various  old  Italian  dialects,  some  of  which,  &s 
the  Umbrian,  the  Oscan,  and  the  Etruscan,  are  still  preserved 
partially  in  inscriptions  and  fragments.  Its  literary  form  was 
directly  affected  by  the  Greek  language,  which  was  spoken  by 
numerous  colonists  in  Italy,  and  had  many  affinities  with  the 
Latin ; and  the  Roman  writers  who  are  called  classic  were 
trained  in  the  imitation  of  Greek  models.  These  authors  flourished 
in  the  interval  between  200  B.C.  and  100  A.D.,  and  that  period 
is  divided  into  the  golden  and  silver  ages  of  the  Latin  language. 

D.  L.  o.  1 
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This  best,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  golden  period  of  the 
Latin  language  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  about  the 
death  of  Sulla  (b.C.  78)  to  the  death  of  Augustus  (A.D.  14). 
Before  this  time  we  have  only,  two  writers,  the  Comedians  Plautus 
and  Terence,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  in  complete 
specimens,  and  these  dramatists  are  regarded  as  cla.ssic,  and  are 
ranked  wdth  the  authors  of  the  golden  age.  The  prose  writers 
of  the  golden  period  were  Varro,  Cicero,  C:esar,  Salhist,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  Livy,  and  the  poets  were  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  The  immediately  succeeding 
period  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Hadrian 
(A.D.  14 — 117)  is  sometimes  called  the  silver  age,  and  was  one 
of  considerable  Uterary  activity;  its  prose  writers  were  Quintilian, 
the  two  Pliny’.s,  Velleius,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Curtins  and  Florus,  and  its  poets  Phaedrus,  Persiu.s,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Silius  Italicus,  Statius,  Juvenal,  and  Valerius  Flaccus. 
The  period  from  A,D.  117  to  A.D.  476,  which  is  called  the  iron 
age,  produced  the  prose  writers  Justin,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Gellius,  Macrobius,  Appuleius,  and  a number  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thors, and  the  poets  Ausonius  and  Claudian ; but  their  style,  when 
it  was  most  correct,  was  merely  a!i  imitation  of  that  of  the  classical 
period’. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  Latin  is  a dead  language,  because  it 
is  no  longer  the  vernacular  speech  of  any  nation.  But  as  a written 
language  it  was  used  by  learned  men  long  after  it  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  .should  lose  its  functions  in 
this  respect.  Accordingly,  it  is  still  an  important  object  with  the 
Latin  grammarian  to  provide  for  the  practical  use  of  the  language 
as  a vehicle  of  literary  communication,  and  the  present  Grammar 
in  particular  is  composed  with  a special  reference  to  this  result. 

§ 2.  The  Latin  Alphabet,  and  the  classification  of  the  Letters. 

2 The  Latin  Alphabet  differs  from  the  English  only  by  the 
funission  of  the  letter  \V. 

(1)  It  consists  therefore  of  the  following  twenty-three  letters 
(litterai): 

ABCDEFGHI(J)KLMNOPQRSTU(V)XYZ. 
a b c d e f g h i (j)  k 1 m n o p (j  r s t u (v)  X y z. 

. * A list  of  the  beet  Lotin  Authors  with  their  names  in  full  is  given  in  Appendix  I. 
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All  these  letters  occur  in  the  following  line: 

Gazifrequena  Libycos  duxit  Karthago  trtumphos. 


Ohs.  1 Cicero  {de  nntur.  Dear.  ii.  37,  § 93)  speaks  of  only  21  let- 
ters, but  in  his  time  the  Greek  letters  Y and  Z were  imported  under 
the  forms  of  Y and  Z.  The  emperor  Claudius  intixiduced  three  addi- 
tional characters;  J to  give  the  sound  of  v in  serwu  and  viUgua;  the 
antisigma  3 or  3C  to  represent  the  Greek  ^ or  p»;  and  h to  express  the 
middle  sound  between  u and  i.  But  these  characters  did  not  remain 
long  in  use. 

Oba.  2 The  Romans  wrote  C for  lx)th  C and  G until  about  rc.  230, 
when  the  latter  was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a tail.  And  the 
names  Gdids,  Gnaeug  were  to  the  last  indicated  by  the  initials  C.  and 
Cn.,  though  these  words  were  always  pronounced  with  a G. 

Obs.  3 The  letters  I and  U are  written  J and  V to  indicate  the 
change  of  pronunciation  specified  below ; but  the  Romans  did  not  con- 
sider that  I or  J and  U or  V were  distinct  pairs  of  letters,  and  they 
are  not  placed  separately  in  the  best  dictionaries. 

Obs.  4 As  in  English,  the  letter  Q is  always  followed  by  TJ. 


Obs.  5 We  pronounce  the  Latin  alphabet  as  we  do  our  own,  taking 
care,  however,  in  reading  words  to  articulate  every  syllable  according 
to  the  rules  given  below.  It  cannot  bo  doubted,  however,  that  our  pro- 
nunciation is  very  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Romana 


Obs.  6 While  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  letters  is  for 
the  mo.st  part  left  to  conjecture,  their  correct  use  in  writing,  which  is 
termed  oriltography  or  exact  spelling,  is  also  in  many  coses  very  vague 
and  uncertain.  We  have  very  few  manuscripts,  which  are  earlier  than 
A.D.  400,  and  even  the  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  left  to  ignorant 
workmen,  who  are  not  always  consistent  in  the  spelling  of  the  same 
words  in  the  same  document.  The  most  usual  vacillations  are  found  in 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs  «,  ae,  oe;  t,  u,  y;  e,  i;  u,  o;  in  the  conso- 
nants A at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a word;  b and  p before  s; 
c and  cA;  p and  pA;  t and  (A;  ct  and  t;  mp  and  m;  ci  and  ti\  c and 
qu-,  d and  t at  the  end  of  a W'ord;  s after  x;  and  in  the  double  con- 
sonants ll,  mm,  nn,  cc,  tt,  pp,  ss. 

The  following  table  contains  a list  of  the  words,  which  are  most 
frequently  given  witli  an  erroneous  or  inconvenient  orthography.  The 
spelling  here  recommended  either  rests  on  the  best  manuscripts  and  in- 
Bcriptiomj,  or  it  is  suggested  by  the  derivation  of  the  woitls  and  the 
analogy  of  the  Latin  language. 


Write 

./Egteus  (Alyaios) 

amoenus  ) - 

> Inscr. 
Gamena  j 

csecus 

Csecilia 


ralho'  than 

-lEgeus. 

ameniis 

Camoena, 

crecus. 

Cfficilia. 


Write  rather  than 

cselare  celare. 

crelum  coclum. 

csementum  ) . , > cementum. 

cwspes  / ' ^ cespes. 

oe]ia  (C'sepio)  cepa. 
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Write 

rather  than 

ceenmonia 

ceremonia. 

cteruleus 

1 Inscr. 

cceruleus. 

cajaius 

ccEsiua. 

ceteri 

caeteri. 

cociia 

cama  and  cena. 

coepi 

cepi. 

herea 

haerea. 

Igvis 

laevis. 

Lse\’inug  (Itevus) 

Levinua. 

mwreo  ) 

(marceo) 

moeroo. 

maestua  ) 

mcEstus. 

muaeum  | 

'jimxrtlor) 

musieum. 

fecundua' 

foecundua. 

fenua 

foenua. 

felix 

■ feo 

foelix. 

femen 

fmmen. 

femina 

fmmiim. 

femur 

foemur. 

fetialia  \ 

fmtialis. 

fcedus  > 

Inscr. 

fedu-s. 

fcenum  J 

fenum. 

pceue 

pene. 

penitua  I 

Inscr. 

pa?nitus. 

paenitet  | 

poenitet. 

poena  J 

paena. 

pomoDnum  (nmrus) 

pomerium. 

proeliiim  (proiliuni) 

praeliuni. 

prelum  (p 

remo) 

praelum. 

obaceuua  (fi'om  ob- 1 
8CU8  = oacus)  j 

obsaenus. 

scceua 

Bcena. 

sepcs 

saepes. 

septus 

saeptua. 

^milius 

zlCmalius. 

Brundiaitim  (Bpty- ) 

Brundusium. 

T€<Tioy)  ) 

clipeua 

clypeua. 

cupreaaua 

cypress  us. 

hiempa 

hyema. 

inclutua  (duo) 

inclytu-s. 

lacrima 

lacryma. 

lubet 

j 

libet. 

manubiae 

f Inscr. 

manibiae. 

monumen 

monimentnm. 

turn 

J 

ociua 

ocyua. 

optimus 

o])tumu3. 

Jupiter  optumus 

Jup.  optimus 

maxumus 

maiximus. 

Write 

rather  than 

Siitira 

satyra. 

lanx  satura 

lanx  satira. 

silva 

aylva. 

Silvius 

Sylvius. 

stilus 

stylus. 

tiro 

tyro. 

moriendum 

moriundum. 

dicendum 

dicundum. 

benevolua 

benivolus. 

malevolua 

malivolus. 

dcminutio 

diminutio. 

deverto 

diverto. 

valetudo 

valitudo. 

V ergiliae 

Virgil  iae. 

Vergiliua 

Yii^lius. 

Herculeus 

Herculius. 

C'a?saivu8 

C'wsarius. 

vindico  (vindex) 

vendico. 

intelligo 

intellego. 

comissari 

comcaaari. 

protinua 

))rotenus. 

genitrix 

geuctrix. 

querimonia 

queremonia. 

Mauritania 

Mauretania. 

omnes  (Acc.) 

omnia 

urbes  (Acc.) 

nrbia. 

aaltim 

saltern. 

cpistola 

epistula 

adolescens  (oleo) 

adulcscens. 

auboles  (sub) 

sobolea 

jucundus  (juvo) 

jocundua. 

alec  (alex) 

balec. 

irpex  (aiiqjex) 

hiqtex. 

Etruria 

Hetruria 

llerda 

Hilerda. 

Iber 

Hiber. 

later 

Hister. 

Istria 

Hiatria. 

Hadria 

Adria. 

Hadrian  us 

Adrianua 

hariolua 

ariolua. 

haruspex 

aruspex. 

bedera 

edera. 

heluo 

eluo. 

hercisco 

ercisco. 

berctum 

erctum. 

hibiscus 

ibiscua 
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Wrilt 

rather  than 

hordeum 

ord. 

Hadrumetum 

Adr. 

Hamilcar 

Am. 

Hammon 

Amnv 

Haauibal 

Ann. 

Hanno 

Anno. 

Hasdrubal 

Asdr. 

Hebneua 

Ebr. 

Hiarba 

Jarb. 

Hiempsal  . 

Jemps. 

Himilco 

Im. 

Hecate 

Ecate. 

Henna 

Enna. 

halcedo 

alcedo. 

halcyon 

alcyon. 

have 

ave. 

istaeo  (-OC,  -ic) 

isthsec  (-hoc, 
-hie). 

excdra 

exhedra. 

I’anonnus 

Pauliormus. 

synodus 

aynhodus. 

ahcneiis 

acneua. 

ahcnua 

aenus. 

Aheuobarbus 

Aenob. 

Polyhymnia 

Polymnia. 

polyhistor 

polyistor. 

apsis 

absis. 

apsinthium 

absinth. 

Aj)syrtu8 

Absyrt. 

opsonium  (otfioy) 

obsonium. 

cams 

charus. 

caritaa 

charitas. 

corona 

chorona. 

ancora 

anchors. 

lacrima 

lachrima. 

sepulcrum 

sepulchrum. 

fulcrum 

fulchrum. 

coclea 

cochlea. 

pulcherrimus 

pulcerrimus '. 

pulcher 

pulcer. 

bnica;  (braccse) 

bracchse. 

Chilo 

Cilo. 

Stilicho 

Stilico. 

charta 

carta. 

Chatti 

Catti. 

Chauci 

Cauci. 

Cherusci 

Cerusci. 

FORMS  OF  WORDS.  6 


WriU 

rather  than 

Bosporus 

Bosphorus. 

sulfur 

sulphur. 

tropsBum 

trophffium. 

Bhiijseus 

Riphseus. 

triumphus  triumpos. 

letnm 

lethum. 

postumus 

poethumus. 

Postumius  Posthumins. 

Sulla 

SyUa. 

tensa 

thensa. 

Trasimenus  Thraaim. 

torus 

thorns. 

tus 

thus. 

Tuscia 

Thuscia. 

Tusculum 

Thusculum. 

Cethegus 

Cetegus. 

Matho 

Mato. 

Otho 

Oto. 

Spinther 

Spin  ter. 

Thorius 

Torius. 

Viriathns 

Viriatus. 

Karthago 

Cartago. 

Gothi 

GotL 

Jugurtha 

Jugurta. 

Rseti 

RhietL 

Ramnes 

Rhamnes. 

Bemi 

Rhemi. 

Regium 

Lepidi  Rheg.  L. 

(rex) 

Rhegium 

in  Brut-  Reg.  in  Br. 

tiis  (pijyw/xt) 

Rhenus 

Renus. 

Rhodanns 

Rodanus. 

rhetor 

retor. 

auctor 

autor. 

autumnus 

auctumnus. 

conjux 

conjunx. 

Quintus 

Quinctus. 

Quintius 

Quinctitts. 

Murtia  ' 

Murcia. 

nuntio 

nuncio. 

fetialis 

T fecialis. 

Inscr. 

negotium  j 

negocium. 

solatium  | 

Bolacium. 

planitics  > 

jdanicies. 

But  the  h is  dropt  if  the  r immedUtely  follows  the  c,  as  in  pulora,  pulcruio,  &c. 
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Write 

rather  than 

Doraitius  ' 

Domicius. 

Horatius 

Horaciua 

Lacretius 

Lucrecius. 

Vegetius 

Vegeciiui. 

Apicius 

Apitius. 

Caediciua 

. Inscr. 

Cicditius. 

Miecius 

Mictius. 

Mauriciua 

Mauritius. 

Minucius 

Minutius. 

Mucius 

Mutius. 

Sulpicius 

Sulpitius. 

Porcius 

Portius. 

ditio  (do) 

dicio. 

conditio  (condo) 

condicio. 

convitium  (-icit-) 

couvicium. 

suspitio  (-icit-) 

sus|)icio. 

Martins  (Mars) 

Marcius. 

Martialis 

Marcialis. 

Marcius  (Marcus) 

Martius. 

Alarcianus 

Martianus. 

infitias  (iateor) 

inficias. 

segnities 

seguicies. 

justitia 

justicia. 

servitium 

scrvicium. 

And  tlte  like. 

novitios  (-itic-) 

novicius. 

patricius 

patritius. 

tribunicius 

tribunitius. 

adventicius 

adventitius. 

And  the  like. 

quum  or  quoni' 

cum. 

(of.  qui) 
cum  (cf.  con) 

quum. 

secutus 

sequutus. 

locutuB 

loquutus. 

relicuus' 

reliquus. 

coquus 

cocus. 

quotidie 

cotidie. 

s6tius  (sectius) 

setpiius. 

sed 

set. 

apud 

aput. 

hand 

haut. 

exsisto 

existo. 

HVife 

rather  than 

exsanguis 

exauguis. 

exsurgo 

exurgo. 

Allia 

Alia 

allium 

alium. 

Appulejus 

Apulcjus. 

Appulus 

Apulus. 

Attis 

Atis. 

bacca 

baca 

Ijcllua 

bclua 

bucciiia 

bucina 

Eliasa 

Elisa. 

Gracchu.s 

Grachua 

idcirco 

iccirco. 

immo 

into. 

ligurrio 

ligurio. 

Mes-salla 

Mcssala 

paullum 

pallium. 

Paullus 

Paulus. 

querella 

querela. 

relligio 

religio. 

rettuli 

retuli. 

Sallustius 

Salustius. 

Bolleuuis 

solemn  is. 

Boilers 

solera. 

Bollicitus 

solicituB. 

Sollitaurilia 

Solitaur. 

villicus 

vilicus. 

Atilius 

Attilius. 

bissextus 

bi.sextU8. 

braern 

braccse. 

causa 

caussa. 

Cybolo 

Cyljclle. 

di.s.syllabus 

disyll. 

Duilius 

Duillius. 

flammeus 

flameus. 

Juppiter 

J upiter. 

littera 

litera 

litus 

littus. 

j)edi.sequu8 

pedLssequus. 

quattuor 

quatuor. 

equal  CO 

squalloo. 

squama 

squamma. 

supellex 

suppellex. 

vicesimus 

vigesimus. 

' See  Quiotil.  I.  7,  § 5.  Priacian,  i.  p.  45,  Krehl. 

* In  the  comediaDs  riticUiU  ia  a word  of  four  sylUhlce  ; it  never  occurs  in  Virgil, 
Horace,  fee. ; and  first  appears  un<ler  the  form  rtli^juni  in  Martial  (IV.  42)  and  Juve- 
nal  (v,  153):  see  Bentley  ad  Pkaedr.  pp.  ao,  ai. 
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(2)  The  twenty-three  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  are  divided 
into  vowels  and  consonants. 

(a)  There  are  six  letters  called  ‘ vowels,’  vocales,  or  ‘ producing 
a sound : ’ A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y.  Of  these.  A,  E,  0,  are  pure  vowels ; 
but  as  I,  U,  in  all  original  forms,  represent  the  consonants  J,  V, 
it  is  most  convenient  to  designate  them  in  these  forms  as  semi- 
consonants. Y is  found  only  in  words  immediately  derived  from 
the  Greek. 

(b)  There  are  nineteen  letters  called  ‘ consonants,’  consoruintes, 
or  ‘sounding  with’  (i.e.  not  without)  a vowel.  Of  these,  Z is  found 
only  in  words  immediately  derived  from  the  Greek ; J and  V are 
only  the  strongest  forms  of  the  semi-consonants,  I and  U;  K is 
used  only  before  a,  in  abbreviations  of  such  words  as  Kalendcw, 
Kaeso;  the  remaining  fifteen  are  arranged  as  follows; 

L*bUL  GuttoraL  Dental 

I.  Nine  mutes,  which  are — tenues  P C,  Q T 

mediae  B G D 

aspiratae  F H 

II.  Six  semi-vowels,  which  are — (a)  sibilants  S,  X (or  KS). 

(b)  liquids  L,  M,  N,  R 

Obs.  The  distinctions  of  the  mutes,  as  Labial,  Guttural,  and  Den- 
tal, may  bo  extended  to  the  other  letters;  thus  M and  V are  labials,  K 
is  a guttural,  and  is  included  in  X;  L,  N,  R,  are  dental ; the  last  seems 
to  have  had  a ]>ronunciation  like  our  th,  and  it  was  constantly  substi- 
tuted for  D and  S ; S at  the  end  of  a word  is  dental,  as  approximating 
to  R = Ih,  but  at  the  beginning  it  is  guttural,  as  another  form  of  H.  We 
may  consider  J as  belonging  to  the  gutturals,  and  we  pronounce  it  as 
we  do  G before  E or  I ; but  it  is  properly  termed  a palatal  sound. 

§ 3.  Syllables. 

3 Syllables  are  parts  of  words,  and  words  are  parts  of  speech. 

(1)  A Syllable  is  a vowel,  or  a consonant  and  vowel,  or  two 
vowels,  pronounced  in  a breath. 

(2)  As  one  vowel  makes  a sound,  two  vowels  joined  in  one  syl- 
lable are  called  a diphthong,  or  double  sound,  and  there  are  five 
diphthongs  in  Latin — AE,  or  .®;  OE,  or  CE*;  AU,  El,  and  EU. 
Of  these,  M stands  for  AI,  which  is  rarely  used;  CE  for  01,  which 
scarcely  ever  occurs;  and  El,  EU,  are  not  often  found.  In  longer 
words  JE  and  CE  are  turned  into  I,  AU  into  U,  0,  or  K 

* To  avoid  confuMon  the  diphthongs  ae,  oe  are  written  with  the  lettere  separate 
whenever  they  are  printed  in  Italics  in  the  present  grammar ; but  the  united  iettcra 
are  retained  when  the  Roman  type  is  used. 
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(3)  Bc.side.s  these  diphthongs  we  have  only  a single  syllable 
when  I stands  before  another  vowel  in  the  same  syllable;  and 
when  U prece<les  a vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  or  follows 
NG,  L,  R,  and  in  some  words  an  initial  S;  but  in  these  cases  the 
semi-consonants  are  pronounced  as  consonants,  like  our  J and  V 
or  W. 

Obs.  1 It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  two  cases  in  which  a con- 
currence of  vowels  makes  a single  syllable,  one  of  the  vowels  b always  I 
or  U,  and  these  are  also  used  as  oousonants. 

Oh$.  2 The  diphthong  AE  resumes  its  original  form  of  AI  only 
when  there  is  a dkieresis  or  division  of  the  com|>onent  vowels,  as  in  the 
poetic  genitives  mdai,  piclai  for  ntdae,  pictae.  In  longer  forms  we  have 
in-iquus  from  uequus,  ex-lstitno  from  aeslimo,  dsc. 

Obt.  3 The  diphthong  OE  is  invariably  substituted  for  01  when 
both  voweb  are  represented,  except  in  the  particles  j/roin,  j/roinde.  In 
the  proper  name  O'ilem  there  is  no  diphthong.  We  find  OE  for  01 
even  in  a compound  with  a prepo.sition,  as  in  coettis  for  cdUtts.  And 
thb  is  generally  the  case  in  transcrijitious  from  the  Greek,  even  when 
the  0 is  long,  as  in  tragoedia  for  rpayui^ux.  Sometimes,  however,  the  I b 
omitted,  and  the  O alone  retained,  as  in  pocma  for  nocqpa)  prosodia  for 
irpoa-ifSla.  In  many  Latin  words  a long  U represents  an  original  01  or 
OE,  as  unus  for  ohms;  uli  for  oetier;  and  wo  have  both  forms  together 
in  poena  and  punio.  But  we  have  U1  for  01  in  Cluilius  by  the  side  of 
Cloeltus.  In  a few  cases  01  becomes  I,  as  in  cinirtcrinm  for  Koipipijpiov. 

Obs.  •!  The  diphthong  AU  is  changed  into  long  U in  ex-clwlo  from 
claudo;  into  O in  codex  by  the  side  of  caudex,  and  Clodius  by  the  side 
of  Claudius;  and  into  long  E in  ob-edio  for  ob-audio.  We  have  AV 
for  AU  in  some  Greek  transcriptions,  as  Agave  from  'Ayavq. 

Obs.  5 The  diphthong  El  is  found  only  in  the  interjection  bci  and 
a few  obsolete  forms,  as  tmvds  for  naves,  heic  for  hie,  &c.  In  Greek 
words  it  is  represented  by  I,  as  in  Euclldes,  Epirus  for  EuaXciSiTs, 
’Hjrtipos;  or  by  E,  as  in  Darcus  or  Darius  for  Acipciov. 

Obs.  6 The  diphthong  EU  b found  only  in  Greek  words  like 
Euclidcs,  Orpheus,  and  in  hen,  ehen,  hens,  ecu,  sen,  nen,  neuter,  neuth 
quam.  In  some  Greek  names  EV  b written  for  EU,  before  A,  as  in 
Evander,  Evadne,  Evangelium,  from  EtJarSpos,  EuaSi-ij,  EiJayyt'Atov. 

Obs.  7 When  I begins  a Latin  word,  and  is  followed  by  another 
vowel,  it  becomes  consonantal  and  is  written  J.  And  the  same  is  the 
case  when  it  stands  between  two  vowels  iu  the  middle  of  a word.  Thus 
we  have  JeJimus,  major,  tfce.  The  only  excojdion  at  the  beginning  of  a 
w'ord  is  the  participle  iens,  and  of  course  we  have  ieram,  tkc.  for  iveram, 
ite.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  Greek  words  like  iambus,  lolaus,  «tc. 
The  1 b not  consonantal  when  it  follows  U,  as  iu  tenuia,  tennior;  and 
though  we  have  Troja,  we  have  Trains  for  Trojius.  Ho  also  wo  have 
Gdlils  for  (JCivlds.  On  the  other  hand  I sometimes  begins  a syllable  or 
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becomes  J after  a consonant,  as  in  abjete,  consiljum,  &o.  which  appear  as 
trisyllables  iu  poetry. 

Obs.  8 The  consonantal  use  of  U mentioned  in  the  rule  is  shown  in 
the  following  exam))Ics : at  the  beginning  of  a word  we  have  it  in  vado, 
venio,  video,  volo,  vilis,  vultm;  in  the  middle  of  a word,  as  in  anguis, 
solvo,  anmm:  also  guavis,  suadeo,  gueeeo,  Suetoniua.  But  in  forms  like 
colAi,  voiiii,  coneerHi,  the  U is  a vowel,  because  these  words,  as  we  shall 
see,  involve  fid.  And  there  are  some  instances  of  a duteresis  or  separa- 
tion of  vowels  after  S and  L,  as  in  aHemns,  tUUa,  dissolHo. 

Obt.  9 The  Greek  Y when  followed  by  I makes  one  syllable,  as  in 
lUihyia,  Harpyia,  Thgios. 

(■t)  In  every  syllable  the  vowel  is  considered  short  f")  or  long  (') ; 
it  is  said  to  be  short  or  long  by  nature  when  it  is  followed  by  a 
single  consonant;  but  it  may  Income  long  by  position  when  fol- 
lowetl  by  two  consonants.  Diphthongs,  contracted  syllables,  and 
vowels  before  X and  Z,  are  always  long.  The  rules  for  the  quan- 
tity of  syllables  are  given  in  Part  III. 

(5)  In  dividing  a word  at  the  end  of  a line  it  is  most  convenient 
to  adopt  the  following  rules : 

(a)  A single  consonant  between  two  vowels  belongs  to  the 
second  of  them,  as  in  pa-ter. 

(b)  Two  or  more  consonants  may  be  placed  after  the  division 
if  they  can  begin  a Latin  word ; this  applies  to  any  mute  followed 
by  I or  V,  to  g followed  by  n,  to  s followed  by  a tenuis,  and  to  s 
followed  by  a tenuis  and  I or  r;  but  if  any  other  consonant  pre- 
cedes these  combinations  it  must  be  placed  before  the  division; 
thus  we  divide  im-pUco,  pa-tris,  i-gna-rus,  ne-scio,  a^spi-ro,  a-sto, 
re-splen-det,  con-scri-bo,  a-spre-tum,  de-stric-tus;  but  emp-tus,  ef- 
Jiuo,  (uv-is,  ip>-se,  scrip-si. 

(c)  Tlie  final  consonant  of  a preposition  does  not  pass  on  to 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  comjKiunded;  thus 
we  divide  ab-eo,  ad-eo,  ]>rod-eo,  prod-est,  abs-tineo,  trans-eo, 
praeter-eo. 

(6)  Although  the  tone  or  accent  is  not  written  in  Latin,  some 
one  syllable  of  every  word,  except  a preposition  before  its  case,  has 
either  an  acute  (')  or  circumflex  ("),  according  to  the  following 
rules : 
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(a)  Monosyllables  have  the  circumflex  if  the  vowel  is  long 
hy  nature;  otherwise  the  acute. 

(b)  Dissyllables  have  a circumflex  on  the  first  syllable  if  the 
vowel  he  long  by  naturt?,  and  the  last  syllable  short;  otherwise 
the  acute;  thus  we  have  R6m(t,  Roma,  hdrno,  Uctus. 

(c)  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  circumflex  on 
the  last  syllabic  but  one  {penultmia),  if  this  is  long  by  nature,  and 
the  last  syllable  is  short;  they  have  the  acute  on  the  penultiina 
if  it  is  long  by  position  and  the  last  syllable  is  short;  they  hivve 
the  acute  on  the  last  syllable  but  two  (unte})enultima)  if  the  penul- 
tima  is  short,  whether  the  last  syllable  is  short  or  long;  thus  we 
have  Eomdnus,  Metellus,  moribus,  caivntnibu^,  hdmiries. 

(d)  If  que,  ne,  ve  are  used  as  enclilic.s,  the  accent  falls  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  main  word;  but  if  que  is  a constituent  part  of 
the  word,  the  general  rule  is  adopted;  thus  we  have  (tuque,  ‘ there- 
fore,’ but  itdque,  ‘and  so;’  similarly  we  have  Musdque,  Musdque, 
but  'uterque. 

(e)  If  an  enclitic  loses  its  vowel  or  suffers  apocope,  as  it  is 
called,  the  accent  remains  as  before;  thus  we  have  audtii,  tantin  for 
audisne,  tantine.  The  same  is  the  case  with  nouns  in  -da  for  -dtis. 

(f)  Compounds  of  facto  with  other  words  than  prepositions 
retain  the  accent  on  the  verb,  as  though  it  were  uncompounded; 
thus  we  have  calefdcit,  palamfdcit. 

§ 4.  Parts  of  Speech. 

4 There  are  eight  parts  of  speech,  or  different  kinds  of  words ; 
four  declined,  or  admitting  of  an  inflexion  or  change  of  form;  and 
four  undeclined,  or  uninflected.  The  inflexions  or  changes  of  fonn 
express  the  differences  of  case,  number,  and  gender  in  the  noun, 
and  the  distinctions  of  person,  number,  tense,  mood,  and  voice  in 
the  verb.  When  the  inflexioas  are  removed,  we  say  that  the 
declinable  word  is  in  its  crude  or  uninflected  form;  thus  domind  is 
the  crude  or  uninflected  form  of  domtnu-s  = dommd-s,  domino  = 
domino-i,  and  domind-m  = dominti-m ; and  mone-  is  the  crude  or 
uninflected  form  of  mone-s  = mone-is,  mone-at,  and  mon-ui  = mone- 
fui.  The  uninflected  form  may  or  may  not  admit  of  further  reduc- 
tion to  a monosyllabic  form  called  a root;  thus  pted-  is  both  the 
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root  and  the  uninflected  form  of  pes=ped-s,  ‘a  foot;’  but  while 
the  same  ped-  is  the  root,  tri-pud-io-  is  the  uninflected  form  of 
tri-pudiu-vi  = tri-pudio-m.  An  uninflected  form  is  contained  in 
every  inflectetl  word,  and  the  variable  terminations  are  appended  to 
it;  but  it  may  appear  .also  without  an  inflexion,  and  even  without 
a characteristic  vowel.  Thus,  tenero-  is  the  uninflocted  form  of 
tener,  which  has  lost  its  termination  -us  in  the  nom.  sing.  masc. 

(1)  The  declined  parts  of  speech  are, 

(a)  The  noun,  which  is  called  substantive  when  it  is  the  name 
of  a person  or  thing,  as  puer,  ‘ a boy,’  equus,  ‘ a horse,’  mensa,  ‘ a 
table;’  and  adjective  when  it  is  the  name  of  a quality,  as  bonus, 
‘ good,’  celer,  ‘ swift.’ 

(b)  The  pronoun,  which  indicates  a position,  and  generally 
refers  to  some  noun  expressed  or  understood;  as  ille,  ‘that  one 
there  ’ (e.  g.  either  pu^r  or  equus). 

(c)  The  verb,  which  denotes  an  act;  as  disdt,  ‘he  learns,’ 
currit,  ‘it  runs.’ 

(d)  The  participle,  which  combines  the  meaning  of  a verb 
with  the  form  of  a noun;  as  discens,  ‘ learning,’  currens,  ‘ running.’ 

(2)  The  undeclined  parts  of  speech  are, 

(a)  The  adverb,  which  qualifies  the  verb;  as  discit  bene,  ‘he 
learns  well,’  currit  celeriter,  ‘ it  runs  swiftly.’ 

(b)  'The  preposition,  which  defines  the  relation  of  a noun;  as 
cum  puero,  ‘with  a boy,’  ex  equo,  ‘from  a horse.’ 

(c)  The  conjunction,  which  joins  words  and  sentences;  as  puer 
et  equus,  ‘ the  boy  and  horse.’ 

(d)  The  interjection,  which  expresses  an  exclamation;  as  0 
bone  puer!  ‘ 0 good  boy ! ’ 

(3)  The  rules  for  the  change  of  form  in  declinable  words  are 
arranged  according  to  the  division  of  letters  into  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, and  according  to  the  division  of  consonants  into  labials, 
gutturals,  dentals,  liquids,  and  semi-consonants,  namely,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  letter  which  terminates  the  crude  or  uninflected 
form  of  the  declinable  word. 
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§ 1.  Declension  of  Substantives. 

5 Rules  of  declension  are  rules  for  the  formation  of  cases  in 
particular  nouns. 

(1)  There  are  six  regular  cases  in  the  Latin  noun,  which  are 
called  the  nominative,  or  case  of  ‘naming,’  the  genitive,  or  case  of 
‘ sonship,’  the  dative,  or  case  of  ‘ giving,’  the  cuxusative,  or  case  of 
‘ accusing,’  the  vocative,  or  case  of  ‘ calling,’  and  the  ablative,  or 
case  of  ‘removing.’ 

Ohs.  These  names  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  proceedings  in  a 
law-court;  thus,  the  nomhmtive,  or  case  of  ‘naming,’  ‘names’  the  party, 
as  Gdiiis  accusat,  ‘Gtaius  accu.ses;’  the  genitive,  or  case  of  ‘sonship,’  says 
‘of  whom’  or  ‘what,’  as  aecuaatio  furti,  ‘an  accusation  of  theft,’  fliiis 
Marci,  ‘.son  of  Marcus;’  tlio  dathe,  or  ca.se  of  ‘giving,’  states  ‘to  or  for 
whom,'  as  mihi,  ‘ to  me ;’  the  accusative,  or  oisc  of  ‘ accusing,’  indicates 
the  person  accused,  or  the  object  of  the  action,  as  Gains  accusal  Lucium, 
‘Gaius  accti.ses  Lucius;’  the  vocative,  or  case  of  ‘calling,’  addresses  a 
person,  aa  judex,  ‘O  judge;’  and  the  ablative,  or  case  of  ‘i-emoval,’ 
states  the  place  from  which  or  the  person  from  whom  an  action  or  thing 
proceeds  or  is  taken,  as  ahlatnm  a me,  ‘token  from  me;’  factum  a me, 
‘done  by  me.’  But  although  the  names  of  the  ca.ses  admit  of  this 
explanation,  their  distinctive  value  is  best  given  with  reference  to  the 
English  ])repositions,  which  cxpre.ss  their  meaning.  Thus  omitting  the 
nominative,  which  is  never  indicated  by  a prepo.sition,  the  other  cases 
are  defined  as  follow.s;  the  genitive  Ls  expre.s.scd  by  ‘of,’  and  denotes 
possession,  as  magislri  liber,  ‘ the  book  of  the  master,’  or  ‘ the  master’s 
book,’  i.e.  ix)sse.ssed  by  him;  the  dative  is  expre-ssed  by  ‘to’  or  ‘for,’ 
and  denotes  limitation,  as  dotzim  ruagistro,  ‘given  to  or  for  the  master,’ 
i.e.  limited  to  him;  the  accusative  is  expre.ssed  by  ‘unto’  or  ‘ towards,’ 
or  by  this  meiining  contained  in  the  verb  on  which  it  depends,  and 
denotes  motion  towards  an  object,  as  venit  llomam,  ‘ he  comes  unto 
Rome;’  acatsat  Lucium,  ‘he  brings  an  accusation  unto,  in  the  direction 
of,  against  Lucius;’  verberat  eervum,  ‘he  beats,  bestows  a beating  on, 
directs  his  blows  unto  or  towards  the  slave;’  the  ablative  is  expre.ssed 
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by  ‘from’  or  ‘by,’  and  denotes  motion  from  an  object  or  agent,  as  vtnit 
Roma,  ‘ he  came  from  Rome verheralnr  a me,  ‘ he  is  beaten  by  me,’ 
Le.  ‘receives  a beating  fi-om  me.’  Besides  these  cases,  some  nouns, 
especially  names  of  places,  have  a locative,  or  case  of  position,  which  in 
form  corresponds  to  the  G.  in  the  sing,  of  vowel  nouns,  ami  to  the  Ab. 
in  the  sing,  of  consonant  nouns,  and  in  the  plural  of  all  jiouns ; thus  we 
have  Romae,  ‘at  Rome;’  domi,  ‘at  home;’  Cartheujine,  ‘at  Carthage;’ 
Athenie,  ‘at  Athens;’  but,  generally,  this  is  superfluous,  as  the  same 
meaning  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  in,  as  in  dotno,  ‘ in  the  house.’ 
The  nominative  is  called  the  direct  case,  and  all  the  othci'S  are  termed 
oblique  cases. 

(2)  There  are  three  genders, — masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter; 
and  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural,  in  most  nouas. 

Obs.  The  gender  of  a noun  is  known  either  by  its  meaning  or  by 
its  form.  The  latter  distinction  depends  upon  the  declension,  and  will 
be  treated  in  its  proi>er  place.  According  to  the  meaning  (a)  the  follow- 
ing nouns  are  generally  masculine ; names  of  Gods,  men,  nude  aninuds, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  as  Jupiter,  consul,  taurus, 
Iberus;  of  mmintains,  rivers,  whuls  and  months,  as  Olympus,  Tiberis, 
Boreas,  September,  (b)  The  following  are  generally  feminine:  names  of 
Goddesses,  loomen,  feuude  animals,  countries,  islands,  cities,  and  ;>lauls, 
as  Juno,  virgo,  vacca,  Italia,  Naxos,  Pharsalia,  salix.  (c)  The  following 
ai-e  neuter:  all  indeclinable  substantives,  as  fas,  ‘right;’  nefns,  ‘wnmg;’ 
and  all  verbs,  &c.  used  as  substantives,  as  scire  tuum  nihil  est,  ‘your 
knowing  or  knowledge  is  nothing;’  because  we  supply  in  our  thoughts 
‘the  tliing  called  right,  wrong,  knounng.’  (d)  The  following  are  either 
masculine  or  feminine,  and  are  called  common : nouns  which  may  denote 
indifferently  either  a male  or  female  person  or  animal,  as  civis,  ‘ a male 
or  female  citizen;’  adolescens,  ‘a  young  man  or  woman;’  testis,  ‘a  wit- 
ness;’ parens,  ‘ a parent;’  bos,  ‘an  ox  or  cow;’  sus,  ‘a  hog  or  sow,’  <fec. 

(3)  There  are  two  great  clas.ses  of  Latin  nouns, — vowel  nouns 
in  -a  or  -o,  and  consonant  nouns.  Tlie  semi-consonant  nouns  in 
-i  and  -u  are  properly  appended  to  the  latter  class. 

(4)  The  following  rules  apply  to  all  declensions : 

(a)  The  N.  A.  V.  pi.  end  in  -d  in  all  neuter  nouns. 

(b)  The  A.  sing,  ends  in  -m  in  all  m.  and  f.  nouns,  and  the 
A.  pL  ends  in  -s  in  all  but  neuter  nouns. 

(c)  Tire  G.  pi.  ends  in  -um  in  all  nouns. 

(5)  The  following  rules  distinguish  vowel  nouns  from  consonant 
nouns  of  all  kinds : 
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I.  (a)  Vowel  nouns  always  form  the  G.  pi.  in  -a-rum  or  -d-nim, 
which  is  rarely  contracted  into  -um. 

(1))  They  form  their  D.  Ah.  pi.  in  -is,  which  is  rarely  uncon- 
tractcd  in  -hts. 

(c)  Their  A.  sing,  is  always  -am  or  -um,  and  their  A.  pi.  f. 
and  m.  -as  or  -os. 

(d)  Their  Ab.  sing,  is  always  -d  or  -6. 

II.  (a)  Consonant  nouns  generally  omit  r before  -um  in  the 
O.  pi. 

(b)  Conversely,  they  retain  -bm  in  the  D.  Ab.  pL 

(c)  The  A.  sing.  m.  and  f.  is  always  -em  or  -im,  the  Ab. 
sing,  is  always  -e  or  -i,  and  the  A.  pi.  always  -es  in  m.  and  f.  nouns, 
except  where  the  characteristic- is  u. 

6 The  characteristic  letter  of  the  declension  may  be  always 
seen  in  the  G.  pi. ; but  when  a-i  is  contracted  into  -e,  the  G.  pi.  is 
e-rum,  thus  fonning  a new  characteristic.  Accordingly,  the  foUow- 
ing  formula  ovemilcs  all  exceptions,  and  furnishes  the  criterion  of 
the  Latin  declen.sions: 

Declension-characters  are  thase  which  come 
In  genitives  before  the  -rum  or  -um. 


§ 2.  Fii-st  or  -a  Declension. 

7 The  first  declension  includes  Latin  nouns  in  -it  masculine 
and  feminine,  and  Greek  words  in  -Us  or -es  = -cos  masculine  and  -e 
feminine;  as  agricfila,  'a  husbandman;’  musa,  'a  muse;’  jEneas 
and  Anchises,  the  names  of  men ; and  crambe,  ' a cabbage.’  With 
regard  to  the  gender  of  this  declension,  it  is  to  be  obseiwcd  that  all 
Latin  -a  nouns  arc  feminine  except  (a)  designations  of  men,  as 
agricUla,  ‘a  husbandman;’  scriba,  ‘a  secretary;’  nanta,  ‘a. sailor;’ 
convJva,  ‘a  guest;’  aurtga,  ‘a  chariot-driver;’  incSla,  ‘an  inha- 
bitant;’ colbga,  ‘a  collejigue;’  a<Mna,  ‘a  stranger;’  &c.:  (b) 
some  names  of  rivers,  as  SequUna,  Garumna,  Cremera;  but  AUia, 
Matrvna,  and  Alhula  are  feminine : (c)  Iladria,  the  name  of  the 
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Adriatic  sea:  (d)  dama,  ‘a  deer;’  talpa,  'a  mole,'  'which  are  of 
both  genders,  the  latter  being  most  frequently  masculine. 


Singular. 


N. 

agricola 

musa 

G. 

agricolae 

musiB 

D. 

agricoliE 

musiB 

A. 

agricolam 

imisain 

V. 

agricola 

musa 

Ab. 

agricolft 

musA 

Plural. 

N. 

agricolffi 

musip 

G. 

agricolArum 

musAnim 

D. 

agricolis 

musis 

A. 

agricolaa 

musas 

V. 

agricolm 

musae 

Ab. 

agricolLs 

musis. 

Oba.  In  committing  to  memory  the  declension  of  a Latin  noun, 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  learner  that  he  should  be  taught  to 
repeat  the  English  of  every  case.  One  of  the  two  following  methods 
may  be  adopted,  according  as  it  is  thought  desirable  or  not  to  express 
the  gender  as  well  as  the  number  and  case  of  the  inflexion : 

(a)  To  express  the  number  and  case  only. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

N. 

menaa,  a table 

menaae,  tables 

G. 

memae,  of  a table 

menaarum,  of  tables 

D. 

menaae,  to  or  for  a table 

menaia,  to  or  for  tables 

A. 

tnrtiaam,  unto  a table 

menaaa,  unto  tables 

V. 

menaa,  0 table 

menaae,  0 tables 

Ab. 

menaa,  by  or  from  a table 

menaia,  by  or  from  tables 

(J)  To  express  gender,  number  and  case. 


Muac.  Sing. 

N.  p^ier,  he — the  boy 
G.  pueri,  of  him — the  boy 
D.  puero,  to  or  for  him — the  boy 
A.  puerum,  him — the  boy 
V.  puer,  O thou — the  boy 
Ab.  puero,  by  or  from  him — the 
boy 


3faac.  Plur. 
pueri,  they — the  boys 
puerorum,  of  them — the  boys 
pueria,  to  or  for  them — the  boys 
pxveroa,  them — the  boys 
pueri,  0 you — the  boys 
pueria,  by  or  from  them — the  boys 
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Fevi.  Sing. 

N.  JUia,  she — the  daughter 
G.  Jiliae,  of  her — the  daughter 
D.  Jiliae,  to  or  for  her  — the 
daughter 

A.  Jiliam,  her — the  daughter 
V.  JUia,  O thou — the  daughter 
Ab.  JUia,  by  or  from  her — the 
daughter 

Neut.  Sing. 

N.  regnum,  it — the  kingdom 
G.  regni,  of  it — the  kingdom 
D.  regno,  to  or  for  it — the  king- 
dom 

A.  regnum,  it — the  kingdom 
V.  regnum,  O thou — the  king- 
dom 

Ab.  regno,  by  or  from  it — the 
kingdom 


Fern.  Plar. 

JUiae,  they — the  daughters 
JUiarnm,  of  tliera — the  daughters 
JUitthus,  to  or  for  them — the  daugh- 
ters 

Jilitie,  them — the  daughters 
JUiae,  O you — the  daughters 
fdiahua,  by  or  from  them — the 
daughters 

Neul.  Plur. 

regna,  they — the  kingdoms 
regnomm,  of  them — the  kingdoms 
regnis,  to  or  for  them — the  king- 
doms 

regna,  them — the  kingdoms 
regna,  O you — the  kingdoms 

regnia,  by  or  from  them — the  king- 
doms 


9 Greek  nouns  of  the  first  ileclension  differ  from  tlie  Latin  only 
in  the  singular  number,  as  in  the  following  examples : 


N.  zEueas 

Anchises 

cramhe 

G.  zEnem 

Anchism 

crambes 

D.  zEnePD 

Anchiste 

cramlKU 

A.  zEucam  or  -an 

Anchisem  or  -en 

cramben 

V.  zEnea 

Anehisa 

cramhe 

Ab.  zEucfl, 

Anchise 

cramhe 

Oba.  Some  Greek  nouns  in  -<w  or  -es  are  occasionally  written  in  -d; 
thus  we  have  Muld,  eometd,  Scgthd,  JEeta,  pycta,  by  the  side  of  Midaa, 
comelea,  Scytltea,  jEetea,  pyctea,  the  latter,  however,  being  the  more  usual 
forms. 

For  variations  between  the  first  and  third  declension  in  the  forms  of 
some  of  the  cases  of  those  Greek  nouns,  see  below,  30  (b). 


10  Some  feminine  nouns  retain  the  original  D.  and  Ah.  pL  in 
-ahus;  as  deabus,Jiliabus,  ambabus;  and  in  the  poets,  the  older  form 
of  the  G.  sing,  in  ai  is  still  found,  as  in  auldl,  pictdi;  the  original  s 
of  the  G.  sing,  is  retained  only  in  familida  following  pater,  mater, 
fdim,  as  in  paterfamUuU,  ‘ the  father  of  a family.’  The  genitive 
jjlural  is  sometimes  shortened  into  -«»«,  as  in  caelicolum,  amphorum. 
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§ 3.  Second  or  o-  Declension. 

11  The  characteristic  d is  changed  into  il  in  the  N.  A.  sing., 
but  retained  in  the  D.  Ah.  sing,  and  Q.  pi.  The  termination  -ros 
or  -eros  is  shortened  into  -er,  as  we  see  in  ager,  compared  with 
aypd?,  Alexander  compared  with  'A\i^avBpo<!.  Thus  we  have 
masculine  nouns  in  -tie  or  -«•  (-tV,  -ttr),  and  neuter  nouns  in  -um;  as 
dominus,  ‘a  lord  populus,  ‘a  people  magister,  ‘a  master;’  puer, 
‘a  boy;’  liber,  ‘a  book;’  ager,  ‘a  field;'  vir,  'a  man;’  regnum, 
‘ a kingdom ;’  helium, ' a war.’ 


Singular. 


N.  dominus 

magister 

puer 

regnum 

G.  clomini 

magistri 

pueri 

regni 

D.  domino 

magistro 

puero 

regno 

A.  dominum 

magistrum 

puerum 

regnum 

V.  domine 

magister 

puer 

regnum 

Ah.  domino 

magistro 

puero 

regno 

Plural. 

N.  domini 

niAgistri 

pueri 

regna 

G.  dominOrum 

magistrOnum 

puerOrum 

regnOrum 

D.  domjnis 

magistris 

pueris 

regnis 

A.  dominos 

magistros 

pueros 

regna 

V.  domini 

magistri 

pueri 

regna 

Ah.  dominis 

magistris 

pueris 

regnis 

Obi.  1 Liber,  ‘a  book,’  is  declined  like  magister-,  but  Liber,  ‘Bac* 
chus,’  and  liheri,  ‘ children,’  like  -puer. 

The  only  word  which  ends  in  -ir  is  vir,  ‘a  man;’  and  this,  as  well  as 
its  compounds  triumvir,  Ac.  and  the  national  name  Trevir,  will  follow 
the  declension  of  puer,  thus : vir,  viri,  viro,  virum,  viri,  virorum,  viris, 
viros.  The  only  word  which  ends  in  -wr  is  the  adjective  latur,  which 
also  follows  the  declension  of  puer,  as  is  the  case  with  most  adjectives  in 
er,  as  asper,  tener,  miser;  with  those  in -fer  tead -ger,  as  signifer,  armiger; 
and  with  the  substantives  socer,  gener,  (ululter,  vesper.  We  have  both  dex- 
teri  and  dextri  from  dexter;  both  Midciberi  and  Mulcibri  from  Mulciber. 

Obt.  2 Although  most  Greek  names  in  -pos  preceded  by  a conso- 
nant follow  the  declension  of  Alexander  and  magister,  the  Greek  form 
is  occasionally  retained,  especially  by  the  poets.  Thus  wo  have  Melea- 
gros  in  Ovid,  Evnndms,  and  Codrus.  And  while  we  write  hexameter, 
we  also  write  diametms. 

n.  T„  n.  2 
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12  Deus,  “ God,”  makes  0 Deus  in  the  vocative  singular.  The 
plural  is  thus  declined  : 

N.  V.  D1  (seldom  Det) 

G.  Dehm  or  Dcorum 

D.  Dts  (seldom  Deis) 

A.  Deos 

Ah.  Dis  (seldom  Deis) 

13  The  genitive  plural  in  -um  for  -orum,  as  in  Deiiin  for  Deorum, 
is  particularly  common  in  nouns  denoting  trades,  as  fabrum,  ‘of 
carpenters,’  from  faber;  coins,  as  sestertium  nnmum,  ‘of  sesterces 
and  in  poetry  in  adjectives  and  national  names,  as  viagnanimum 
Rutnlum,  ' of  the  courageous  Rutuli.’ 

14  In  Claasical  Latinity',  substantives  in  -tus  and  -ttnn  made 
the  G.  sing,  in  -t,  as  Vergilius,  G.  VergXli ; ingenium,  ‘ disposition,’ 
or  ‘natural  abilities,’  G.  ingeni.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to 
adjectives,  for  we  have  in  the  same  line  of  Horace : 

egregii  altirjue  silenti. 

15  Roman  proper  names  in  -lus,  together  with  filitis,  ‘a  son,’ 
and  gifnius,  ‘a  tutelary  .spirit,’  make  the  vociitive  in  i;  as  Vergilius 
V.  Vergili;  Mercurius  V.  Mercuri;  filius  Y.Jili.  So  also  wo  have 
mi  for  mee  fronj  meus.  This  nde  does  not  apply  to  Greek  names 
or  adjective.s,  as  Cgnthius  V.  Cyntlne,  or  to  nouns  in  -'nts  Gr.  -etov, 
as  Sperchlus  V.  Sperchle.  The  vocative  Giil  exposes  the  common 
error  of  pronouncing  Gii-tus  as  a word  of  two  syllables.  The  poet.s 
use  Pompei  as  a dissyllable. 

16  Greek  nouns  in  -os,  -Sn  retain  the  o in  the  N.  and  A.  a.s : 


N. 

Delos 

colon 

G. 

Deli 

coli 

D. 

Delo 

colo 

A. 

Delon  or  Delum 

col6n 

V. 

Dele 

colon 

Ab. 

Delo 

colo 

17  Tho.se,  which,  in  the  original,  end  in  -o>?,  sometimes  retain 
the  0 throughout ; as : 

N.  V.  Androgcos 
G.  Ajidrogeo  or  -i 
D.  Androgeo 
A.  Androgeon  or  -o  or  -ona 
Ab.  Androgeo 
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18  Greek  nouns  in  -eus  (-eu<i)  sometimes  follow  the  second 
declension  in  Latin ; as  : 

N.  Orpheus  (dissyllable) 

G.  OrphSSs,  -eY,  -ei 
D.  OrphgY,  -ei,  -eo 
A,  OrpheS,  -eum 
V.  Orpheu 
Ab.  Orpheo 

We  have  also  Achillei  and  Ulixi  in  the  G.,  though  in  othei* 
cases  Achilles  and  Uliaxs  follow  the  third  declension. 

19  Contracted  Greek  nouns  are  contracted  also  in  Latin  ; as : 

N.  Panthils 

G.  Pauthi 

D.  Ab.  Pantho 
A.  Panthum 

V.  PanthQ 

20  Neuter  nouns  corresponding  to  Greek  words  in  -o?  follow 
this  declension;  as  pelagus,  ‘the  surface  of  the  sea;’  virus,  ‘poison.’ 
Vulgus,  ‘the  multitude,’  is  generally  neuter;  but  sometimes  also 
masculine. 

21  The  following  nouns  in  -us,  -5s  are  feminine  : 

(1)  Names  of  countries ; as  jEgyptus,  Cyprus,  Samos,  &c. 

(2)  Alms,  ‘belly;’  coins,  ‘ distaff,’ or  ‘ spinning-rock ;’  humus, 
‘ground;’  vannus,  ‘winnowing  fan.’ 

(3)  Certain  Greek  words,  as  periodus,  ‘period;’  dialectus, 
‘dialect;’  abyssus,  ‘a  bottomless  pit,’  &c. 

(4)  AU  names  of  trees,  and  some  of  shrubs ; as  p5pidus,  ‘ the 
poplar’  (distinguished  by  quantity  also  from  jydpulus,  ‘ the  people ;’) 
fagus,  ‘ the  beech  ;’  pirus,  ‘ the  pear-tree  ;’  malus  and  pomus,  ‘ the 
apple-tree’  (but  pirum,  ‘the  pear;’  vialum  and  pomum,  ‘the 
apple;’)  buxus  ‘the  box-tree’  (but  buxum,  ‘box-wood;’)  &c. 

§ 4.  Third  Declension,  or  consonantal  and  semi-consonantal 

nouns. 

22  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  are  arranged  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  characteristic  consonant  which  precedes  the  case- 

2—2 
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ending ; and  they  fall  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  they  re- 
tain the  consonant  or  vocalize  it  into  % or  it.  The  characteristic  of 
the  crude  form  is  often  lost  in  the  nominative  singular,  but  is  always 
seen  in  the  genitive  plural,  as  the  following  table  will  .show  : 


Nom. 

Gen.  Plund. 

Example. 



Crudo'form. 

No.  of 
JKule. 

a 

aTum 

f- 

poema 

poemaTum 

poemaT 

25 

e 

lum 

mare 

marlum 

marl 

28 

0 -0  (1) 

oNum 

leo 

leoNum 

leoN 

27 

-0  (2) 

nium 

caro 

camlurn 

cam  I 

28 

-0(3) 

iNum 

Virgo 

virgiNum 

virgiN 

27 

-0(4) 

6Num 

Macedo 

MacedoNum 

MacedoN 

27 

c 

ctium 

lac 

lactium 

lacti 

28 

1 

Lum 

pugil 

pugiLum 

pugiL 

27 

n -an  (1) 

aNum 

Titan 

TitaNum 

TitaN 

27 

-en  (2) 

enlum 

rea 

reulum 

reni 

28 

-en  (3) 

iNura 

carvien 

carmiNum 

carmeNT 

25 

-on  (4) 

oNum 

sindon 

sindoNum 

sindoN 

27 

r -ar  (1) 

arlum 

calcar 

calcavlum 

calcarl 

28 

-er  (2) 

6Rum 

career 

carceRum 

carceR 

27 

-ter  (3) 

tllum 

pater 

patRum 

pateR 

27 

0 

1 

oRum 

honor 

honoRum 

honoR 

27 

-or  (5) 

5Rum 

arbor 

arboRum 

arboR 

27 

-ur  (C) 

tlRum 

fulgur 

fulguRum 

fiilguR 

27 

8 -as  (1) 

atium 

Arpinaa  Arpinatliun 

Arpinatl 

28 

-as  (2) 

slum 

as 

asslum 

assi 

28 

-as  (3) 

Dum 

lampas 

lampaDum 

lampaD 

25 

-as  (4) 

NTum 

gigas 

gigaNTum 

gig^T 

25 

-as  (5) 

Turn 

aetas 

astaTum' 

a;taT 

25 

-es  (6) 

lum 

nuhes 

nublum 

nubi 

28 

-es(7) 

6Dum 

pes 

peDum 

peD 

25 

-es  (8) 

eDum 

haerea 

hajreDum 

hsreD 

25 

-es  (9) 

iDum 

obses 

obsiDum 

obsiD 

25 

-es  (10) 

6Tum 

seges 

segeTum 

segeT 

25 

-es  (11) 

iTum 

comes 

comiTum 

comiT 

2.5 

-is  (12) 

SRum 

cinis 

cineRum 

cineR 

27 

-i.s  (13) 

iNum 

sanguis 

sanguiNum 

sanguiN 

27 

-is  (14) 

lum 

puppis 

pupplum 

puppi 

28 

-is  (15) 

Dum 

lapis 

lapiDum 

lapiD 

25 

1 The  form  aetalium  ia  found  in  some  MSS.,  but  it  is  not  the  usu&l  spelling. 
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Nom. 

Gen.  Plonl. 

Example. 

t 

Crude-form. 

No.  of 
Rule. 

-is  (16) 

lum 

vis 

"S 

virlum 

virl 

28 

-is  (17) 

Itlum 

Quiris 

Quiritium 

QuiriT 

28 

-as  (18) 

otium 

doa 

dotium 

dotl 

28 

-os  (19) 

oRum 

moa 

moRum 

moR 

27 

-os  (20) 

oDum 

custos 

custoDum 

custoD 

25 

-08  (21) 

slum 

os 

osslum 

osti 

28 

-08  (22) 

[V]um 

boa 

bo[V]um 

1k)V 

29 

-us  (2.8) 

uTum 

virtue 

virtuTum 

virtuT 

25 

-us  (24) 

uDum 

pallia 

paluDum 

paluD 

25 

-us  (25) 

tSDum 

pecua 

pccuDum 

pecuD 

25 

-us  (26) 

urium 

mua 

murium 

'murl 

28 

-us  (27) 

u[eR]um 

sua 

su[eR]um 

sueR 

27 

-us  (28) 

5Rum 

opus 

opcRum 

opuT 

25 

-us  (29) 

6Rum 

tempua 

tempoRum 

tempoT 

25 

1 

CO 

ajRum 

aes 

seRum 

seR 

26 

-ais  = & (31) 

Erum 

dies 

diErum 

dial 

28 

-aus  (32) 

Dutn 

laus 

lauDum 

lauD 

25 

-bs  (33) 

lum 

urba 

urblum 

urbi 

28 

-bs  (34) 

Bum 

caeleba 

cajllBum 

cseliB 

23 

-ps  (35) 

Pum 

forceps 

forclPum 

forceP 

-mps  (36) 

Mum 

hiemps 

hieMum 

hieM 

26  /y>'  ^ 

-ns  (37) 

lum 

serpens 

serpentium 

serpenti 

t 

Turn 

caput 

capiTum 

capuT 

X -ax  (1) 

Cum 

fax 

fSCum 

faC 

-ex  (2) 

Cum 

vervex 

verveCum 

verveC 

-ex  (3) 

Cum 

judex 

judiCum  ’ 

judiC 

24 

-ex  (4) 

Gum 

rex 

reGum 

reG 

24 

-ex  (.5) 

Gum 

grex 

grSGum 

greG 

24 

-ex  (6) 

Gum 

remex 

remlGum 

remiG 

24 

-i.x  (7) 

Cum 

cornix 

comiCum 

comic 

24 

-ix  (8) 

Gum 

strix 

strlGum 

striG 

24 

-ox  (9) 

Cum 

vox 

voCura 

voC 

24 

-ux  (10) 

Cum 

dux 

dtiCum 

duC 

24 

-ux  (11) 

Gum 

conjux 

conjfiGum 

conjuG 

24 

-yx  (12) 

Cum 

bombyx 

bombyCum 

bombyC 

24 

(13) 

Gum 

Phryx 

Phrj^Gum 

PhryG 

24 

-ux  (14) 

Cum 

lynx 

lynCum 

lynC 

24 

-rx  (15) 

lum 

nrx 

arclum 

arcl 

28 
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A.  First  class,  or  consonantal  nouns. 

23  (a)  Labial  nouns  are  m.  or  f.;  caelebs,  c.  ‘an  unmarried 

person;’  auceps,  c.  ‘a  fowler;’ /orcep«,  c.  ‘a  pair  of  tongs,’  which 
change  e into  i in  the  obliipie  auses.  If  the  characteristic  is  pre- 
ceded by  r,  the  noun  really  belongs  to  the  i declension;  thus  wo 
have  urbs,.  G.  pi.  urb-I-nm;  also  in  some  other  instances,  as 
trabs,  G.  pi.  trab-I-um,  &c. : see  below,  28.  Although  hiemps  is 
written  with  an  inserted  p,  it  is  projx?rly  a liquid  noun;  below,  26. 

Singular. 


N.  V. 

ca-lebs 

forceps 

G. 

ctelibis 

forcipis 

D. 

ca?libi 

forcipi 

A. 

ca?libcm 

forcijjem 

Ab. 

cselibe 

forcijte 

Plural. 

N.  A.  V. 

ca?libes 

forcipes 

G. 

cteliBum 

forciPum 

D.  Ab. 

cielibibus 

forcipibus 

24  (b)  Guttural  nouns  are  m.  or  f.;  as  dux,  ddcis,  c.  ‘a 
leader judex,  judicis,  c.  ‘a  judge;’  conjux,  conjitgis,  c.  ‘a  consort.' 
The  following  are  irregular:  senex,  a?nis,  c.  ‘an  old  man  or  woman;’ 
supellex,  supellectUis,  f.  ‘household  furniture.’  Nix,  nivis,  f.  ‘snow,’ 
and  merx,  mercis,  f.  ‘ merchandise,’  and  some  others  in  x,  are  really 
nouns  in  i,  like  urbs  and  pen's;  see  below,  28. 


N.  V. 

dux 

Singular. 

judex 

cenjux 

G. 

ducis 

judicis 

conjngis 

D. 

duci 

judici 

conjngi 

A. 

ducem' 

judicem 

conjug(?m 

Ab. 

duce 

judice 

coiijuge 

N.A.V. 

duces 

Plural. 

judices 

conjuges 

G. 

duCum 

judiCum 

conjuGum 

D.  Ab. 

ducibtis 

judicibus 

conjugibus 

25  (c)  Dental  nouns  are  of  all  genders : («)  as  hxpts,  lapldis, 
m.  ‘a  stone;’  cuspis,  cusptdis,  f.  ‘a  point;’  comes,  comUis,  c.  ‘a 
companion.’  Vdt-es,  ‘ a prophet,’  inserts  a long  e in  the  N.  sing. 
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only.  Apparently  dental  nouns,  in  which  the  characteristic  t is 
prece<led  by  n,  r,  or  a long  vowel,  are  really  nouns  in  i.  This  is 
the  ca.se  with  form,  pars,  lis  {lit-i-),  &c. ; see  below,  28.  But  femi- 
nines in  -idt~,  -tut-,  as  honi-taa,  vir-tus,  are  dentals. 

Sinjnlar. 


N.  V. 

lapis 

comes 

G. 

lapidis 

comitis 

D. 

lapidi 

comiti 

A. 

lapidom 

comitem 

Ab. 

lapide 

comite 

Plural. 

N.  A.  V. 

lapides 

comites 

G. 

lapiDum 

comiTiim 

D.  Ab. 

lapidibus 

comitibus 

(/3)  Dental  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  properly  end  in  t,  but 
caput,  capitis,  ‘a  head,’  and  its  compounds,  are  the  only  words 
which  still  retain  the  genuine  characteristic  in  the  nominative.  It 
is  sometimes  preserved  in  the  oblique  cases,  as  in  poPnia,  poematis, 
‘a  poem;’  lac,  lactis,  ‘milk;’  or  under  the  medial  form  d,  as  cor, 
cordis,  ‘ the  heart.’  But  in  most  instances  it  is  either  omitted 
altogether,  as  in  carmen,  carmlnis,  ‘a  poem’  (cf.  carvientis,  ‘a 
poetess’);  agmen,  agmhiis,  ‘a  troop’  (cf.  armentum,  ‘a  herd’);  or 
softened  into  s or  r (2,  (2)  b.  Obs.),  as  in  corpus,  corpSris,  ‘a 
bixly;’  tempus,  templris,  ‘time;’  opus,  op?ris,  ‘a  work;’  some, — as 
jecur  (ioT  jecinor),  jecinSris,  ‘the  liver;’  iter  (for  itiner),  itintris, 
‘ the  journey;’  jubar,  jubdris,  ‘a  ray  of  light;’  nectar,  neetdris, 
‘ nectar;’ /ar, /arris,  ‘corn;’ — probably  had  both  I and  t,  and  r 
and  t in  the  original  form. 


Sivgubir. 


N.  A.  V. 

caput 

carmen 

corpus 

opus 

G. 

capitis 

canninis 

corporis 

operis 

D. 

capiti 

carmini 

corpori 

operi 

Ab. 

capite 

carmine 

corpore 

opere 

Pluml. 

N.  A.  V. 

capita 

carinina 

corpora 

opera 

G. 

capiTum 

carmin[T]um 

corpoKum 

opeRum 

D.  Ab. 

capitibus 

carminibus 

corporibus 

operibus 
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26  (d)  Liquid  nouns  are  generally  of  dental  origin,  and  very 
much  resemble  some  of  the  neuters,  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. Thus  we  have  nouns  in  -an,  as  Titan,  Titanis,  m.  ‘a 
Titan;’  in  -im,  as  sermo,  sennUnis,  m.  ‘a  discourse;’  riUio,  ra- 
tidnis,  f.  'an  account,’  ‘a  reason;’  in  -fn,  as  ordo,  ordlnin,  m.  ‘an 
order;’  homo,  hominis,  m.  ‘a man’  (whence  nSmo=ne-hortw);  virgo, 
virgtnis,  f ‘a  virgin;’  in  I,  as  sol,  solis,  m.  ‘the  sun;’  consul,  con- 
stUis,  m.  ‘the  consul;’  inel,  viellis,  n.  ‘honey;’  in  r,  as  pater, 
patris,  m.  ‘a  father;’  ver,  veris,  n.  ‘spring;’  to  which  class  belong 
C?res,  CerSris,  f.  ‘the  goddess  of  com;’  os,  oris,  n.  ‘a  face;’  rus, 
raris,  n.  ‘the  country;’  Jlos,  floris,  m.  ‘a  flower;’  mos,  moris,  m. 
‘a  custom;’  aes,  aeris,  n.  ‘copper;’  and  the  exceptional  nouns,  cinis, 
cit^ris,  m.  ‘ashes;’  pulvis,  piilvSris,  m.  ‘dust.’  Canis,  ‘a  dog;’ 
and  juveiris,  ‘ a young  mau,’  insert  an  articulation  i in  the  N.  sing, 
only. 

Singtdar. 


N.  V. 

senno 

virgo 

pater 

mos 

os 

G. 

sermoms 

virgims 

patris 

moris 

oris 

D. 

sermoni 

virgin! 

patri 

mori 

ori 

A. 

sermonem 

virginem 

patrem 

morem 

08 

Ab. 

sennone 

virgine 

patre 

more 

ore 

Plural. 

N.  A.  V. 

sermories 

virgines 

patres 

mores 

ora 

G. 

sermoNum 

virgiNum 

patRum 

moRum 

oRum 

D.  Ab. 

sermon  ibus 

virginibus 

patribus 

moribus 

oribus 

27  The  genders  of  consonantal  nouns,  when  not  positively 
detemiinwl  by  the  meaning  (above  5 (2)  b.  Obs.),  may  be  known 
by  the  terminations  as  follows: 

(1)  Labial  nouns  arc  either  feminine  or  common. 

(2)  Of  guttural  nouns  (a)  tho.sc  in  -ax  are  feminine,  as 
pax,  puck,  ‘peace;’  fax,  fdck,  ‘a  torch:’  (b)  those  in  -ex,  -icis 
are  ma.sc.,  ,'us  codex,  codlck,  ‘a  trunk  of  a tree,’  also  ‘a  book;’ 
apex,  aptcis,  ‘the  extreme  point;’  but  carex,  ‘sedge;’  forfex, 
‘a  pair  of  shears;’  ilex,  ‘holm-oak;’  pellex,  ‘a  concubine;’  and 
vitex,  ‘ a withy,’  are  feminine ; and  imbrex,  ‘ a tile,’  obex,  ‘ a 
bolt  (not  used  in  the  nom.  sing.);  rumex,  ‘sorrel;’  and,  in 
poetry,  cortex,  ‘bark,’  and  silex,  ‘flint,’  are  common:  (c)  those  in 
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-aex,  -aecis;  -ex,  -ecis;  -ex,  -egts  aie  tern.,  &s  faex,faeds,  ‘lees;’  nex, 
n^cis,  ‘death;’  lex,  legis,  ‘law;’  but  the  following  are  masculine: 
grex,  grSgis,  ‘a  herd;’  rex,  regie,  ‘a  king;’  aquilex,  aquiligis  and 
-ids,  ‘a  person  skilled  in  discovering  springs;’  remex,  reinigis,  ‘a 
rower;’  vervex,  vet'vecis,  ‘a  wether  sheep;’ /oenMex,  faenisUcis,  ‘a 
haycutter:’  (d)  those  in  -ix,  -ids,  are  feminine,  as  fulix,  ‘a  coot;’ but 
calix,  ‘ a cup,’  and  fornix,  ‘ a vault,’  are  masc.,  and  varix,  ‘ a vari- 
cose vein’  is  common:  (e)  those  in  -ix,  -ids  are  feminine,  as  cervix, 
‘a  neck;’  and  to  this  class  belongs  vibex,  vibids,  ‘the  mark  of  a 
blow  or  stripe,’  i.e.  ‘a  weal;’  but  spadix,  ‘a  palm-branch,’  and 
Phoenix,  ‘a  fabulous  bird,’  are  masculine;  (f)  bombyx,  bombgds,  ‘a 
kind  of  wasp,’  also  ‘a  silkworm,’  is  masculine:  (g)  strix,  strtgis, 
‘ a screech-owl,’  is  feminine : (h)  vox,  vocis,  ‘ voice,’  and  celox,  celods, 
‘a  pinnace,’  are  feminine:  (i)  those  in  -nx,  -uds  and  -uds,  digia 
and  -iigis,  are  feminine,  as  nux,  nuds,  ‘a  nut;’  lux,  luds,  ‘light;’ 
conjiix,  conjugis,  ‘a  wife’  (but  com.  when  it  denotes  ‘a  consort’); 
frux, frugis,  ‘fruit’  (not  used  in  nom.  s\tig?)\ faux,  fauds,  ‘throat’ 
(not  used  in  nom.  sing.).  But  dux,  duds,  ‘a  leader;’  tradux, 
traduds,  ' the  layer  of  a vine,’  are  masc, 

(3)  Of  dental  nouns  (a)  those  in  -as,  -tSdis  are  fern.,  as  lampas, 
‘a  lamp;’  but  vas,  v&dis,  ‘a  surety  in  criminal  cases,’  and  its  deri- 
vatives praes,  praedis,  ‘a  surety  in  money  matters;’  custos,  cus- 
todis,  ‘a  guardian,’  are  common:  (b)  hei'es,  heredis,  ‘an  heir,’  is 
c.,  and  merces,  mercedis,  ‘wages’  (derived  from  merx,  ‘merchan- 
dise’), is  fem.:  (c)  obses,  obddis,  ‘a  hostage;’  praeses,  praxsldis, 
‘a  protector;’  pes,  pSdis,  ‘a  foot,’  are  masc.:  (d)  those  in  -is,  -Idis 
are  fem.,  as  ciispis,  ‘a  point;’  but  lapis,  ‘a  stone,’  is  masc.:  (e)  those 
in  -es,  -Uis  are  masc , as  miles,  ‘ a soldier ;’  but  comes,  ‘ a com- 
panion,’ and  ales,  ‘a  bird,’  are  common;  and  merges,  ‘a  sheaf  of 
corn,’  is  feminine:  (f)  paries,  pariStis,  ‘a  party- wall,’  is  masc.; 
but  seges,  segitis,  ‘ a corn-field,’  is  fem. : (g)  those  in  -as,  -dtis,  -es, 
-etis,  -us,  -utis  are  fem.;  as  aetas,  ‘an  age;’  quies,  ‘quiet;’  mrtus, 
‘ virtue,’  or  ‘ manliness ;’  so  also  anas,  anatis,  ‘ a duck;’  but  sacerdos, 
gen.  saxerdotis,  ‘ a priest  or  priestess,’  is  common : (h)  laus,  laudis, 
‘ praise ;’  paius,  paliidis,  ‘ a marsh ;’  pecus,  pecudis,  ‘ a beast’  (dis- 
tinguished from  pecus,  pecoris,  n.  ‘cattle’),  and  the  Greek  chlamys, 
chlamydis,  ‘a  cloak,’  are  feminine;  (i)  those  in  -as,  -antis  are 
masculine,  as  adamas,  ‘steel;’  elephas,  ‘an  elephant;’  gigas,  ‘a 
giant.’  The  neuter  dentals  arc  those  mentioned  in  rule  25  (/3),  and 
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all  others  of  the  same  class.  Pecten,  pectXnis,  ‘ a comb,’  and  jiamen, 
Jlamtnis,  ‘a  priest,’  arc  ma.sculiue. 

(-t)  Of  liquid  nouns,  (a)  the  Greek  nouns  in  -an,  -dnia,  -en,  -i-nis, 
-in,  -tnia,  are  masc.,  as  Titan,  ‘a Titan;’  splen,  ‘the  spleen;’  attagen, 
‘a  heathcock;’  delphin,  ‘a  dolphin:’  (b)  tho.se  in  -o,  -onis  are  masc.,  as 
sermo,  ‘a  discourse:’  (c)  those  in  -to,  -idnis  are  fern.,  as  ratio, 
‘reason;’  except  papilio,  ‘a  butterfly;’  pugio,  ‘a  dagger;’  scipio, 
‘a  staff;’  septentrio,  ‘the  north;’  vespertilio,  ‘a  bat;’  unio,  ‘a 
pearl;’  senio,  ‘the  number  six;’  ternio,  ‘ the  number  three:’  (d)  those 
in  -do,  -dtnis,  -go,  -gXnia^  are  fern.,  as  hirundo,  ‘ a swallow;’  origo, 
‘an  origin;’  but  cardo,  ‘a  hinge;’  ordo,  ‘an  order;’  and  gene- 
rally niargo,  ‘a  margin,’  are  masculine:  (e)  those  in  -or,  -dris  are 
masculine,  as  honor,  or  honos,  ‘honour;’  but  turor,  ‘a  wife;’  soror,  ‘a 
sister,’  arc  necessarily  feminine,  and  so  is  arbor,  or  arboa,  arbdria,  ' a 
tree;’  but  aequor,  -Sria,  ‘a  surface;’  odor,  -dris,  and  -oris,  ‘.spelt;’ 
marmor,  -oris,  ‘marble;’  os,  oris,  ‘a  face,’  are  neuter:  (f)  those  in 
-er,  -eris  or  -ris  are  masc.,  as  pater,  patins,  ‘a  father;’  career,  ‘a 
prison;’  to  this  class  belong  cinis  and  pulvis,  and  the  two  Greek 
words  aer  and  aether;  but  the  following  are  neuter:  cadaver,  ‘a 
coqise;’  tuber,  ‘a  svrelling  or  a tniffle;’  vber,  ‘an  udder;’  the  plur. 
rerbera,  ‘blows,’  and  botanical  names,  aspapilver,  ‘poppy:’  but  tuber, 
‘an  apple,’  is  masculine;  and  mulier,  ‘a  woman;’  vmter,  matris,  ‘a 
mother,’  and  Geres,  are  necessarily  feminine:  (g)  those  in  -ur,  -uris, 
-ur,  -oris  are  neuter,  as  fxdgur,  ‘lightning;’  robur,  ‘strength;’  (h) 
fur,  fiiris,  ‘ a thief,’  is  masc.,  but  jus,  juris,  ‘ right,’  and  nut,  run's, 
‘the  couutiy,’  are  neuter;  and  tellus,  telluria,  ‘the  earth,’ is  femi- 
nine; furfur,  ‘bran;’  turtur,  ‘a  turtle-dove;’  vultur,  ‘a  vulture;’ 
and  augur,  ‘ a sooth.sayer,’  which  form  the  gen.  in  -uris,  are  in<o.scu- 
line:  (i)  aes,  aeris,  ‘cop|)er,’  and  ver,  veris,  ‘.spring,’  are  neuter: 

(k)  sol,  solis,  ‘the  sun,’  is  masculine;  sal,  sdlia,  ‘salt,’  is  masc.  in  the 
plur.,  and  masc.,  or  rarely  neuter,  in  the  singular  (when  Tuasc.  it  is 
for  sal-is,  when  neuter  for  sal-t) ; fel,  ‘ gall ;’  met,  ‘ honey,’  are  neuter: 

(l)  those  in  -il,  -tlis,  as  pugil,  ‘a  boxer;’  and  in  ul,  ulis,  a.s  cotmd,  ‘a 
consul,’  are  masculine:  (m)  sanguis,  sanguinis 'is  masctiline:  (n)  sua, 
suis  (for  sveris,  Fest.  p.  330),  ‘a  sow;’  grus,  grids  (for  giir-isT),  ‘a 
crane,’  are  more  frequently  fern,  than  masc.:  (o)  hiem-p-s,  hiem-is, 
which  is  fern.,  is  the  only  noun  of  which  the  crude  form  ends  in  -vi : 
(p)  the  following  Greek  nouns  in  -on,  -dnia  are  feminine : Qorgon,  ‘ a 
Gorgon;’  halcyon,  ‘a  king-fisher;’  sindon,  ‘muslin,’ 
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B.  Second  class,  or  semi-consonantal  nouns. 

28  (a)  Nouns  ending  in  -i  ought  properly  to  retain  this 

vocalized  consonant  throughout  all  the  cases;  but  in  ordinary 
Latin  the  characteristic  is  often  omitted  or  changed  into  e in  all 
cases  except  the  O.  pi.,  and  this  too  exhibits  e in  the  contracted 
nouns  in  ai.  This  declension  must  therefore  be  subdivided  as 
follows : 

(a)  Characteristic  retained  in  the  N.  and  A.  sing. ; as  sttis,  f. 
‘thirst;’  Tiberis,  m.  ‘the  Tiber;’  fehris,  f.  ‘a  k\ev,'  puppis,  f. 
‘the  stem  of  a ship;’  sinapis,  f.  and  sinapi,  n.  ‘mu.stard.’ 

(b)  Characterifstic  omitted  or  changed  into  e in  the  N.  sing.,  as 
mare,  n.  ‘the  sea;’  animal,  n.  ‘an  animal;’  calcar,  n.  ‘a  spur;’  lac, 
also  written  lacte,  n.  ‘milk;’  os,  ossis,  n.  ‘a  bone,’  which  has  ossa 
in  the  N.  A.  V.  pi. 

(c)  Characteristic  omitted  or  changed  into  e in  the  N.  A.  Ab. 
sing.,  as  urb-s,  f.  ‘a  city;’  nuhes,  f.  ‘a  cloud;’  merx  (merc-i-),  f. 
‘ merchandise ;’  pars  (part-i-),  f.  ‘ a part ;’  Quiris,  (Quirlt-i-),  m.  ‘ a 
Roman  citizen.’ 

Obs.  1 Tlic  nouns,  in  which  the  characteristic  is  thus  dLsguiscd,  are : 

(а)  The  apparently  liquid  nouns,  imber,  ‘a  shower;’  Unler,  ‘a  bark;’ 
uter,  ‘a  leathern  bottle;’  lumber,  an  inhabitant  of  Grallia  Transpadana; 
and  caro,  gen.  carnis,  ‘flesh;’  for  which  a nora.  caruis  also  occui's  (Liv. 
ixxvil.  3). 

(б)  Monosylhibles  in  s or  x preceded  by  a con.sonant,  as  merx,  ' mer- 
chandise;’ 7/io/is,  ‘a  mountain;’  arx,  ‘a  citadel;’  stirps,  ‘a  stock;’  Irabs, 
‘a  beam;’  and  the  nouns,  as,  ‘a  pound,’  asslum;  glis,  ‘a  dormouse,’ 
glirlum;  lie  (for  sUis),  ‘a  law-suit,’  litium;  dos,  ‘a  free  gift,’  dotium; 
cos,  ‘ a whet-sU>ne,’  cotliini;  mas,  ‘a  male,’  marlum;  os  (for  osti),,‘ & 
bone,’  osslum;  mus,  ‘a  mouse,’  murium;  ins,  ‘force,’  virlum;  faux 
(not  used  in  sing,  nom.),  ‘ a throat,’ yhMc/«n»;  nix  (fox  niqvis,  cf.  ni-n- 
guo),  ‘ snow,’ nox,  ‘ night,' jwetium;  fraus,  ‘hurra,'  framllum; 
frons,  ‘a  \eat,'  froml  I um;  froiis,  ‘a  hxoyi^  fronllum  ; glans,  ‘an  acorn,’ 
glandlum ; urfys,  urblum;  nvbes,  also  nub-s,  nublum. 

(c)  Woi-ds  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  -ns  and  -rs,  as  cUens,  ‘a 
client,’  clienllum;  serpens,  ‘a  seqient,’  serjmitlum;  cohors,  ‘a battalion,’ 
co/uyrtlum. 

(d)  Nouns  in  -as,  cltis,  -es,  -etis,  -is,  -tlis,  as  Arpinas,  ‘ a man  of  Arpi- 
nnm,'  Arpinallum;  locuples,  ‘a  man  of  .substance,’ Samnis, 
‘a  man  of  Samuium,’  Samnitium.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  original 
nouns  in  -tis  are  still  extant. 
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Ohs.  2 The  nouns  in  -t  which  retain  this  characteristic  in  the 
accusative  singular  are  thus  given  in  memorial  lines: 

The  following  will  always  give 
I-M  in  the  accusative: 

Vis,  ravis,  pelvis,  sitis,  tussis, 

Sinapis,  cannabis,  amussis, 

Praesepis,  tiijris,  and  securis. 

Together  with  charyhdis,  buris; 

And  rivers’  names,  which  end  in  is, — 

For  instance,  Albis,  Tiberis. 

In  certain  nouns  the  ending  is 
Both  tm  and  em;  as  strigilis, 

Sementis,  turns,  puppis,  navis, 

Aqualis,  /ebris,  restis,  clavis. 


amussis,  a rule 
aqualis,  a water-pot 
buris,  a plough-tail 
cannabis,  hem)) 
charylslis,  a whirl)K>ol 
clavis,  a key 
febris,  a fever 
navis,  a ship 
pelvis,  a |)an 
praesepis,  a stall 


jmppis,  the  stem  of  a shi)) 
ravis,  hoarseness 
restis,  a rope 
securis,  an  axe 
sementis,  sowing 
sinapis,  mustard 
sitis,  thirst 
strigilis,  a scraper 
turris,  a toWer 
tussis,  a cough 
vis,  force,  violence. 


Ohs.  3 The  abl.  sing,  ends  in  t in  all  nouns  of  an  adjectival  nature, 
as  Atiteniensis,  sodalis,  natal  is,  September;  but  juvenis,  JSdilis,  and 
adjectives  used  as  pro))er  names,  as  Marlialxs,  Pertinax,  make  the 
abl.  in  e.  Those  which  have  the  accusative  in  im  have  the  abl.  in  i; 
those  which  have  the  accus.  in  im  or  em  have  the  abl.  in  t or  e.  The 
abl.  in  t is  found  in  certain  usages  of  ignis,  as  aqua  et  igni  interdicere 
alieui;  rare,  ‘ from  the  country,’  is  distinguished  from  mri,  ‘ in  the 
country;’  and  the  abl.  in  -t  is  rare  in  amnis,  civis, finis,  fastis,  imber, 
orbis,  sufidlex. 


Obs.  4 The  gen.  plur.  always  retains  its  characteristic  i,  though 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  MSS.  vary,  and  others  in  which  the 
exigences  of  metre  require  a contraction  in  um.  The  following  rhymes 
give  most  of  the  nouns  in  which  the  termination  is  regularly  -um,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  excluded  from  this  declension : 


(a)  Monosyllables. 

Crux,  dux  and  nux,  Thrax,  fax  and  grex, 
Oryps,  Phryx,  vox,  lynx,  and  rex  and  lex. 
Fur,  sfden,  and  laus,  and  strix,  and  7ium, 
Crus,  grits  and  sus,  praes,  pss  and  Jlus. 
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(b)  Polysyllables. 

Valfs,  teller,  pater,  panit, 

With  accipiter  and  canis, 

Frater,  mater,  juvenie, 

And  often  apis,  vdueris. 

Certain  plural  nouns  in  -alia,  as  names  of  feasts,  Floralia,  Sk.  and  the 
word  vectigalia,  sometimes  hare  a gen.  plur.  in  -aliorum,  as  from  an 
adjective  in  -alitts. 

Ohs.  5 The  accusative  plural  of  nouns  in  -f  is  written  -eis  or  -u  in 
some  editions  of  the  best  authors. 

(d)  Characteristic  absorbed  by  contraction  of  a~i  into  as 
res,  f.  ‘a  thing;’  dies,  c.  ‘a  day;’  materies,  f.  ‘mother-stuff,’  or 
‘ materials.’ 


Singular. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

N.V. 

puppis 

mare 

animal 

urbs 

nubes 

G. 

puppis 

maris 

animalis 

urbis 

nubis 

D. 

puppi 

mari 

anim^i 

urbi 

nubi 

A. 

puppim  & -em 

mare 

animal 

urbem 

nubem 

Ab. 

puppi 

mari 

animali 

urbe 

nube 

Plural 

r~  * ■ T ~ ^ r ' * ■» 

N.A.V.  puppes  (is)  maria  animalia  urbes  (is)  nubes  (is) 

G.  pupplum  marlum  animallum  urblum  nublum 

D.  Ab.  puppibus  maribus  animalibus  urbibus  nubibus 

(A) 


Singular. 

N.V. 

dies 

res 

materies 

(materia) 

G. 

diei 

rSi 

materiei 

(material) 

D. 

diei 

r6i 

materiei 

(materiae) 

A. 

diem 

rem 

materiem 

(materiam) 

Ab. 

die 

re 

materie 

(materii) 

Plural 

N.  A.  V.  dies 

res 

•materies 

(materiae) 

G.  diErum 

rEnim 

•materiErum 

(materiArum) 

D.  Ab.  diebus 

rebus 

•materiebus 

(materiabus) 

Obs.  The  gen.  of  nouns  in  es  exhibits  occasional  varieties.  It  was 
originally  in  e-is,  like  that  of  other  i nouns,  and  this  was  contracted  into 
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es  in  DifS-ptter  for  Diei-pater.  Similarly  ft  was  contractc<l  into  e,  as  in 
die  for  diet  (Virgil,  Georg.  I.  208;  Hor.  3 Cann.  vii.  4;  Ovid,  ifet.  iii. 
341);  in  file  for  filei  (Ovid,  Met.  vil.  728)  ; in  acie  for  aciet  (Cass.  Bell. 
Gall.  II.  23) ; and  we  have  a similar  contraction  of  the  dative,  as  in  fide 
(Hor.  1,  Serm.  ill.  95);  and  pemici‘«(Liv.  v.  13).  Both  gen.  anddat.  are 
sometimes  contracted  into  t,  as  in  the  gen.  plebi  for  plehei  (Liv.  IL  42), 
and  in  the  dative  pernicii  (Nep.  Thrneijb.  2).  Both  in  the  gen.  and  dat. 
the  e is  long  before  t,  if  it  is  preceded  by  another  vowel,  as  in  diei, 
macii-i;  but  short  after  a consonant,  as  fidii,  riu  Only  diet,  ret,  and 
species  have  their  plural  complete,  and  Cicero  does  not  allow  even  the 
forms  sjteciemm  and  speciebus  {Topic.  7).  The  words  facies,  effigies, 
series  and  spes,  are  not  found  in  any  good  authors  except  in  the  nora. 
and  accua  pi. ; and  others  from  their  signification  have  no  plural. 

(1)  All  nouns  in  es  are  fern.,  like  the  nouns  of  the  a declension, 
with  which  most  of  them  are  connected.  But  dies  is  always  m.  iu 
the  plural;  and  though  almost  always  f.  in  the  singular,  when  it 
denotes  a period,  it  is  m.  when  it  signifies  & day  in  particular. 
This  distinction  is  earned  so  far,  that  while  we  have  certa,  consti- 
tuta,  preestituta,  dicta,  finita  dies  of  definite  periods  of  time,  we 
have  always  stato  condicto  die  of  a particular  day  legally  fixed 
{Fest.  p.  314).  The  compounds  merldie,  postndie,  &c.  are  neces- 
sarily masc.,  as  they  stand  for  medii  die,  &c.,  just  as  we  have  die 
septimi  (Plaut.  Men.  1156);  die  crastini  (Id.  Mostell.  884),  &c. 

(2)  The  gender  of  the  other  nouns  in  -i,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
reduced  to  rule,  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

(a)  Nouns  in  -e,  -i,  -al,  and  -or  are  neuter,  and  to  this  class 
belongs  os  for  oste  or  osti,  ‘ a bone.’ 

(b)  Nouns  in  -er,  -ris,  as  iviber,  ‘a  shower;’  in  -ns,  -ntis,  as 
dens,  ‘a  tooth;’  mons,  ‘a  mountain;’  pons,  ‘a  bridge;’  fons,  ‘a 
fountain;’  in  -as,  -utis,  -Is,  -Uis,  as  Arpinas,  ‘a  man  of  Arpinum;’ 
Quiris,  ‘a  Roman  citizen,’  are  ma-sculine.  But  although  hidens,  ‘a 
hoc;’  tridens,  ‘a  three-pointed  spear;’  are  masculine,  hidens  for 
ambidens,  ‘a  sheep  fit  for  sacrifice,’  is  feminine;  and  frons,  ‘a  brow,’ 
is  hardly  ever  masculine. 

(c)  Nouns  which  omit  the  i betw'een  s and  any  consonant 
but  n,  or  change  it  into  e,  are  feminine;  to  this  class  belong  the 
apparently  labial  nouns,  irabs,  ‘ a beam  or  rafter;’  stirps,  ‘ the  root 
of  a tree;’  urbs,  ‘a  city;’  scobs  or  scobis,  ‘saw-dust;’  scrobs  or 
scrobis,  ‘ a ditch  ’ (sometime.s  also  fern.) ; slips,  anciently  stipes,  ‘ a 
small  piece  of  money ;’  plebs  or  plebes,  ' the  common  people.’  'The 
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apparently  guttural  nouns,  merx  for  merci$,  ‘ merchandise;’  nix  for 
niquis,  ‘snow;’  the  apparently  dental  nouns,  pars,  partis,  ‘a  part;’ 
SOTS  (also  sortis),  ‘a  lot;’  cos,  cotis,  ‘a  whetstone-’  /raus,/raudis, 

‘ a loss  or  damage,’  are  feminine ; and  we  have  also  with  the  in- 
serted e,  nubes,  nuhis,  ‘a  cloud’  (anciently  written  nubs)-,  caedes,  ‘a 
cutting;’  and  the  like.  Acinaces,  ‘a  Persian  dagger,’  is  masc., 
perhaps  with  reference  to  pugio  or  gladius. 

(d)  Nouns  which  retain  the  termination  -is  in  the  nominative 
are  generally  feminine,  as  febris,  ‘a  fever;’  avis,  ‘a  bird;’  puppis, 
‘ the  stem  of  a ship;’  some  are  common,  as  coi'bis,  ‘ a basket ;’ 
clunis,  ‘ the  hinder  part;’  some  more  frequently  masculine  than 
feminine,  as  anguis,  ‘a  .snake;’  canis,  ‘a  dog;’  some  essentially 
masculine  from  the  signification,  as  hostis,  ‘ an  enemy;’  Lucretllis, 
the  name  of  a mountain ; Tiberis,  the  name  of  a river ; -manes, 
manlum,  ‘the  spirits  of  the  deail ;’  as  for  assis,  properly  an  adjec- 
tive agreeing  with  numus,  and  signifying  ‘ a pound  of  coined  cop- 
per,’ with  its  derivatives,  semissis,  ‘ half  a pound,’  decussis,  ‘ ten 
pounds,’  &c.  All  nouns  ending  in  -tiis  are  masculine,  as  anmis, 
crinis,  canis,  finis,  funis,  ignis,  panis,  together  with  a number  of 
words,  as  ftstis,  canalis,  callis,  torquis,  ton-is,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  common  nde,  but  are  given  in  the  memorial  lines 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Even  some  of  these,  as  canalis,  are  found  in  the  feminine : this 
is  rarely  the  case  with  callis  and  torquis,  also  written  torques;  and 
finis  is  used  as  a feminine  only  in  the  sing^ular  and  with  the 
meaning,  ‘ an  end,  puiqjose,  or  termination ;’  in  the  sense  ‘ a bound- 
ary,’ it  is  always  masculine. 

Obs.  lien  for  renis,  also  written  rien,  was  generally  used  only  in 
the  plural  renes,  for  which  the  ancient  Romans  wrote  nefrundines,  from 
the  Greek  vt<f)poL  The  Greek  splen  was  used  as  well  as  its  Latin 
equivalent  lie?iis. 


29  (/9)  Nouns  in  m originally  terminated  in  the  consonant 
V,  and  were  declined  like  other  consonant-nouns.  Of  this  class 
only  two  remain:  bos,  bSvis,  c.  ‘an  ox,  bull,  or  cow;’  and  Jnp-piter 
(Juvs-pater),  JSvis,  m.  ‘ the  king  of  the  gods.’  The  others  retain  u 
throughout  the  cases,  as  fructus,  m.  ‘ fruit ;’  but  the  dative  and 
ablative  plural  change  this  into  i,  except  in  the  nouns : artus,  m. 
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‘a  joint;’  partus,  m.  ‘a  birth;’  tribus,  f.  ‘a  tribe;’  veru,  n.  ‘a 
spit;’  and  in  those  which  have  c before  u,  as  arcus,  m.  ‘ a bow.’ 

Obs.  The  nouns  which  form  the  D.  and  Ah.  pi.  in  Hbus  may  be 
recollected  by  the  following  rhymes : 

Arcus,  art  us, 

Portus,  partus, 

Quercus,  verti,  locus, 

Sjiecus,  tribus,  acus. 

Or  by  the  hexameters : 

Arcus,  acus,  jwrtus,  quercus,  ficus,  lacus,  artus, 

Et  tribus,  et  partus,  specus,  adde  t'en«qne  pecuque. 

But  of  these  quercus  does  not  occur  in  the  Dat.  ajid  Abl.  pi.  in  the 
best  writers;  fids  is  more  common  than fieubus;  and  we  have  both  por- 
tubus  and  qmrtibus. 

Singular. 


N.V. 

bos 

fnictus 

comu 

tribus 

G. 

bo  vis 

fructus 

cornus 

tribus 

D. 

bovi 

fructui 

comu  (for  cornui) 

tribui 

A. 

bovem 

fructum 

cornu 

tribum 

Ab. 

bove 

fructu 

cornu 

tribu 

Plural. 

N.A.V. 

boves 

fructus 

cornua 

tribus 

G. 

bo[V]um 

fructUum 

cornUum 

tribUum 

D.Ab. 

bubus 

fructibus 

comibus 

tribtibus 

Nouns  in  w are  neuter,  and  those  in  its  masculine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  following  ten  substantives,  which  are  feminine : 

Doinus,  ‘a  house;’  actis,  ‘a  needle;’  porticus,  ‘a  porch;’  tribus, 
‘a  tribe;’  Idris,  Iduum,  ‘the  middle  of  the  month;’  Quinquatrus, 
Quinquatruum,  ‘a  feast  of  Minerva;’  manus,  ‘a  hand;’  socnis,  ‘a 
mother-in-law;’  anus,  ‘ an  old  w'oman ;’  nurus,  ‘ a daughter-in- 
law.’ 

Obs.  1 It  used  to  be  believed  that  nouns  in  -it  were  indeclinable  in 
the  singular,  but  this  opinion  is  now  relinquished  (see  Freund’s  Append, 
in  the  Pref.  of  his  Lot.  Diet.).  The  dut.  in  -ui  is  recognized  by  Mar- 
tian. Capella,  m. ; but  Liv.  xui.  58,  gives  us  only  the  contracted  form 
cornu. 

Obs.  2 Certain  nouus  in  -vs  are  sometimes  declined  throughout  like 
the  second  declension,  and  sometimes  take  certain  cases  of  the  u de- 
clension, as  laurus,  f.  ‘ the  laurel,’  Ab.  s.  lauru,  A.  pi.  laurus.  Domus, 
f.  ‘ a house,’  exhibits  peculiar  irregularity : 
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Singular. 

N.  V.  domus 
G.  doinus 

D.  domui  (rarely  domo) 

A.  donium 

Ab.  domo  (rarely  domu) 


Plural, 

domna 

dornUum,  domOrum 
domibus 

domos  (rarely  domAs) 
domibus 


We  have  also  the  locative  domi,  ‘at  home.*  These  irregularities  are 
generally  remembered  by  the  line : 

‘Tolle  me,  mu,  mi,  mU  si  declinare  domus  vis.’ 


30  Greek  nouns  of  the  consonant  declension  sometimes  retain 
tlie  Greek  forms,  as  lampan,  A.  sing,  lampdda,  A.  pi.  lampadas ; 
heros,  A.  sing.  herdS,  N.  pi.  heriM^s.  This,  however,  is  more  com- 
mon in  poetry  than  in  prose,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names, 
and  the  words  aer,  aether,  which  generally  retain  the  Greek  accu- 
sative in  -a,  as  Agamemnona,  BahylCma,  ai'ra,  aethera. 

The  following  are  peculiarities  of  the  declension  of  Greek  nouns 
of  the  third  declension,  when  adopted  by  the  Latin  writers : 

(a)  The  gen.  sing,  frequently  ends  in  -{,  as  Achilli,  Ulixi 
(above,  19),  from  nouns  in  -eus,  and  Arktoteli,  PericU,  from  nouns 
in  -es;  but  this  is  not  usually  the  ca.se  with  nouns  increasing  in 
the  gen.,  as  Laches,  Lachrtis. 

(b)  Conversely,  the  genitive  of  nouns  in  -es  of  the  first  declen- 
sion is  frequently  in  -is,  as  ^Eschines,  jEschiyiis ; Alcibiades,  Alci- 
biadis;  Xerxes,  Xerxis;  but  this  does  not  take  place  in  real  patro- 
nymics, as  Atrides,  Atridae;  and  in  the  accus.  these  nouns  have 
-en  as  well  as  -em,  which  is  also  admitted  in  nouns  in  -es  of  the 
third  declension,  as  Xenocraten,  where  the  Greek  has  both  3ew>- 
Kparr)  and  ’S.evoKpaTgv.  Some  nouns  in  -tes,  as  Orestes,  follow 
both  the  third  and  first  declensions,  preferring  however  the  third  ; 
acinaces,  ‘ a Persian  dagger,’  follows  the  third  declension  ; sairapes, 

‘ a Persian  governor,’  follows  the  first  declension,  but  has  satrapis 
in  the  gen.  sing.;  sorites,  'a  kind  of  fallacious  argument,’  follows 
the  third  declension  in  the  sing.,  and  the  first  in  the  plural. 

(c)  The  gen.  sing,  in  -os  is  sometimes  retained  by  the  poets  in 
such  words  as  Pallas,  Palladus;  Tethys,  Tetliyds;  Peleus,  Peleds;  and 
feminines  in  -o  have  gen.  sing,  in  -ils  for  the  Greek  -ovs,  as  Sappho, 
Sapphus;  the  acc.  dat.  and  abl.  of  these  nouns  generally  end  in  -o, 
the  forms  Sapphonem,  Sapphoni,  Sapphone  being  less  common. 

D.  L.  O.  3 
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(d)  Nouns^  in  -is  have  in  the  accus.  sing,  either  -iin  or  -in,  as 
Chari/hdim,  Charyhdin ; those  which  have  -iv  and  -iha  in  Greek 
have  -im  or  -in,  and  rjirely  -idem  or  -ida,  as  Fnris,  Parim,  Piirin, 
rarely  Paridem ; but  those  in  -tis  have  both  forms,  :us  Pldhiotis, 
Phthiotim  or  Phthiotin,  Phthiotidem  or  Phthiotida  ; and  those  wdiich 
have  oidy  -iha  in  Greek  have  only  -idem  or  -ida  in  Latin,  us 
tyrannic,  tyrunnidein,  tyrannida. 

(e)  Nouns  in  -is,  -ys,  -eus,  -as,  -es,  may  dn>])  the  s in  the 
vocative  .sing.;  as;  Phyllis,  Phylli ; Cotys,  Cotij ; Orjdieus,  Orpheu; 
Calchas  (-antis),  Calchd ; Canieades  (-ae),  Carneude ; Chremes 
(-itui),  Chreme. 

(f)  Wo  have  sometimes  -At,  -as,  for  -As,  in  the  nom.  and 
accus.  pi.  of  Greek  words,  and  of  certain  barbarous  names  which 
resemble  the  Greek,  as  Allobroym,  Lingiinds,  from  AUobrox,  Lingon. 
But  Sardis  is  written  for  SdpSetv. 

(g)  The  gen.  pi.  in  -6n  is  wTitten  only  in  the  titles  of  books, 
as  Metamorphosedn  lihri. 

(h)  The  dat.  pi.  in  -si  (-sin)  is  occasionally  used  by  the  poets, 
os  in  Troasin,  Charisin. 

(i)  Tlio  nom.  and  acc.  pi.  in  -e  is  used  in  a few  Greek  words, 
as  meld,  Tempd. 

(k)  The  final  -n  of  proper  names  in  -wv,  -lui'o?,  or  -ovov,  is 
generally  dropped,  as  in  Plato ; but  some  others  retain  it,  as 
Conan;  and  in  the  projx;r  names  of  towm.s  this  is  almost  always 
done,  as  in  Babylon,  Lacedaemon:  so  also  in  nouns  in  -<ov,  -omo‘s, 
or  -onn-of,  .as  Xenophon,  Laocoon ; though  we  sometimes  find  Anti- 
pho,  Antiphunis,  and  instead  of  Antiphon,  Antiphontis,  &c. 

Tl\e  following  tables  exhilat  the  most  u.sual  forms  of  the  Greek 
nouns  of  the  thinl  declension  : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

jv>ema 

]K>ematrt 

G. 

poematis 

jxtematwnt  also  poematorutti 

D. 

poemati 

poematt's  (-ibiai) 

A. 

poema 

poematfl 

Ah. 

piematc 

poematt's  (-ibus) 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

poest's 

poesss 

G. 

poe.sM  (-^cw) 

poessdii 

D. 

poi\si 

jxie.sitiis,  not  found 

A. 

poest/rt  (-in) 

poe.ses 

Ab. 

poe.si 

poesffrus,  not  found 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

Erinnt/s 

Eruinyes  (-ys) 

G. 

Erinnyi*  {-y8,  -yo») 

Erinni/MM 

D. 

Eriunyt  {-y) 

— 

A. 

Erinny/i  {-yyn) 

Erinnyas  (-ys) 

Ab. 

Erinnj/e  {-y) 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

Nereis 

Nereides 

V. 

Nerer 

G. 

Nercidjs  (-os) 

Nereidutn 

D. 

Nereidi 

Nereidii6«s 

A. 

Nereidem  (-0) 

Nereides  (-os) 

Ab. 

Nereids 

Nercidiius 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

chlamys 

chlamydes 

G. 

chlamydis  (-os) 

chlaraydioii 

D. 

chlamydr 

chlamydifrus 

A. 

chlamydsOT  (-0) 

chlamydes  {-as) 

Ab. 

chlamyds 

chlamydi6«s 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

tigri.s 

tigres  and  tigrides 

V. 

tigris  and  tigri 

G. 

tigridis  (-os) 

tigriduOT  (?) 

D. 

tigridi 

tign'6i/s  (?) 

A. 

tigridsm  (-a)  tign'w  (-in) 

tigres  and  tigrides 

Ab. 

tigride 

tign'ZiMs  (?) 

Singular. 

Singular. 

N. 

Echo 

Dido 

G. 

Echus 

Did  us  a nd  Didonis 

D. 

Echo 

Dido  and  Didoni 

A. 

Echo 

Dido  and  Didonem 

Ab. 

Echo 

Dido  and  Didone 

3—2 
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Singular. 

Singular. 

N. 

(Achilleus)  Achilles 

(Ulixeu.s)  Ulysses,  Ulixes 

0. 

Acliillis,  Achilli  (Achil- 
leos,  Achilla') 

Ulys-sis,  UlixA',  Ulixt 

D. 

Achillt  (Achilei) 

Ulysst,  Ulixt,  UlixSi 

A. 

Achillem  (Achilleti,  Achil- 
lea) 

Ulyssem,  Ulixe/i  (Ulixea) 

Ab. 

Achille,  Achillt 

Ulys.se  (-i),  Ulixe  (-t) 

V. 

Achille 

Uly.ssc,  Ulixe 

Singular. 

Singular. 

N. 

Pericles 

Chremes 

G. 

Perich's,  -i 

Clireiuts,  -t,  Chremffts 

D. 

Periclt 

Chrenit,  -eti 

A 

Periclent,  -ea 

Chremem,  -en,  -Zieni,  -eta 

Ab. 

Pericle 

Clireme 

V. 

Pericles,  -e 

Chremes  and  Chreme 

Ohg.  It  may  be  advisable  to  express  the  rules  for  the  genders  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  in  memorial  lines  accomjtanied  by  alpha- 
betical lists  of  the  special  exceptions. 

I.  First  general  rule : 

Nouns  in  -o,  -or,  -ox,  -er,  -os, 

Increasing  in  the  genitive 

The  number  of  their  syllables, 

Will  moxculiiium  genus  give. 

Exceptions:  (1)  Most  of  those  in  -go  and  -do 

Are  feminine;  save  harpdgo. 

And  margo,  ligo,  udo. 

With  ordo,  cardo,  cudo. 

Hence  the  following  arc  masculine : 
cardo,  -inis,  hinge,  main-post  margo,  -inis,  rim 

cudo,  -onis,  helmet  ordo,  -inis,  order 

harpago,  -onis,  hook  udo,  -outs,  a sock  made  of  goat- 

Itgo,  -onis,  mattock  skin 

(2)  In  -10  masculines  are  such, 

As  eyes  can  see,  or  hands  can  touch. 

Thus  the  following  are  masculine: 
curndio,  weevil  scipio,  staff 

papUio,  butterfly  septenirio,  one  of  the  seven  stars, 

pngio,  dagger  the  north 
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ttellio,  lizard  unto,  pearl 

slruthio,  ostrich  vespertilio,  Imt 

tilio,  fire-brand 

Other  nouns  in  -to,  being  chiefly  verbal  nouns,  and  denoting  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind,  si's  feminine,  as  ratio,  ‘ reason,*  <Scc. 

(3)  Four  neuter  nouns,  which  end  in  -or, 

Are:  aequor,  odor,  marmor,  cor; 

And  only  arbor,  arbdrit. 

Is  Jeminint  generis. 

odor,  -bris,  spelt  - cor,  cordis,  the  heart 

aequor,  -iris,  surface,  the  sea  marnwr,  -iris,  marble 

arbor,  -iris,  tree 


(4)  There  are  three  feminines  in  os, 

Cos,  dos,  in  < ; the  r-  noun  glos : 

But  os,  ‘ a mouth,’  and  os,  ' a bone,’ 
Are  generis  neutrius  alone. 

cos,  cotis,  a whet-stone  os,  oris,  a mouth 

dos,  ddlis,  a dowry  os,  ossis,  a bone 

glos,  gloris,  a brother’s  wife 

(5)  Many  neuters  end  in  -er  ; 

For  instance;  laser,  lover,  tuber, 

Siler,  siser,  spinther,  uber  ; 

A cer,  deer,  et  cadaver. 

Iter,  jtiper,  et  papaver  ; 

Svher,  et  amsnum  ver, 

Ferber,  atque  zingiber, 

Acir,  dciris,  the  maple-tree 
cOddver,  -iris,  corpse 
cicer,  vetch 
iter,  ilineris,  journey 
laser,  -iris,  the  silphium  and  its 
juice 

la  ver,  water-cress 
papaver,  poppy 
piper,  {)epper 


tiler,  a withy,  or  osier 
siser,  skirret,  or  parsnip 
spirUlter,  armlet 
tuber,  cork-tree 
Itiber,  swelling,  truffle 
ttber,  udder 
ver,  the  spring 
verber,  blow 
zingiber,  ginger 


(6)  There  are  eight  feminines  in  -es. 
With  lengthened  genitives : requiet. 
And  quiit,  merges,  merces,  leges. 
With  coinpes,  inquiet,  and  seges. 


eompes,  -idit,  fetter 
inquiet,  -His,  unrest 
•merces,  -edit,  wages 
merges,  -Uis,  sheaf 


quies,  -itis,  rest 
requies,  -His,  repose 
seges,  -itis,  sown-com 
teges,  -Hit,  a covering 


But  aes,  aeris,  bronze,  copper,  is  neuter. 
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II.  Second  general  rule  ; 

Nouns,  in  which  a final  -t 
A consonant  preceding  has, 

For  instance,  alirpt,  or  ars,  or  front. 

With  those  in  -x,  or  -aiw,  or  -at. 

Increasing  in  the  genitive. 

Will  femininum  genut  give. 

Exceptions  : (1)  Sex  masculina  sunt  in  -at, 

Vat,  (i-dilit),  gigas,  elephat, 

At,  {ast!t),  mas  et  adanuis. 

Sed  neutra  sunt  artocreas. 

Fat,  nefas,  erysipelas, 

Vas,  vasis  atqne  buceras. 

adanuis,  -antis,  diamond,  steel  artocreas,  -Mis,  a pasty 
as,  assis,  the  Roman  pound  of  buceras,  a cabbage 

copper  erysipelas,  -Mis,  a red  eruption 

elephat,  -antis,  the  elephant  fas,  right 

gigas,  -antis,  a giant  nefas,  wrong 

mas,  niArit,  a male  vas,  vasis,  a vessel 

vat,  vddis,  a surety 


(2)  Most  of  the  nouns  which  end  in  -ex. 
Are  masculines,  as  grex  and  rex  ; 
But  feminine  are  carex,  nex, 
SupeUex,forfex,farpex,  lex. 

With  Index,  ilex,  citex,faex. 


carex,  -ids,  sedge 
faex,faecis,  lees 
forfex,  -ids,  scissors 
farpex,  -ids,  curling  tongs 
halex,  -ecis,  herring 
ilex,  -Ids,  holm-oak 


lex,  legit,  law 
mx,  aids,  death 
supellex,  -ectUis,  household  fur- 
niture 

vitex,  -Ids,  a shrub 


(3)  In  -ix,  -yx  masculine  are  sonx. 
And  adix,  fornix,  phoenix,  oryx. 
With  bombyx,  coccyx,  calyx,  varix. 
And  sometimes  onyx,  natrix,  btrix. 


bombyx,  -yds,  silk-worm 
calix,  -Ids,  cup 
calyx,  -yds,  cup  of  a flower 
fornix,  arch 
larix,  larch 


natrix,  water-snake 
ont/x,  a precious  stone 
oryx,  a gazelle 
phoenix,  a fabulous  bird 
varix,  a distended  vein 


(4)  Among  the  ma.sc\ilines  are  mans. 

With  chalylit,  hydrops,  dens,  and  font. 
So  also  rudens,  gryps,  and  pons. 
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chalyhs,  -phis,  steel 
dens,  -tis,  a tooth 
fons,  -tis,  fountain 
i/ryps,  (jryphis,  a giiffin 

AJeps,  fat,  and  serobs. 


hydrops,  -opls,  dx'opsy 
mons,  -tis,  mountain 
pons,  -tis,  liritlge 
rudens,  -tis,  cable 
a ditch,  are  common. 


III.  Third  general  rule  : 

Nouns  in  -is  or  ss,  a.s  avis, 
.iVuies,  rails,  pnppis,  run^is, 
With  eq>ial  length  of  genitive 
Will /emininnm  genns  give. 

Exceptions  : Two  and  thirty  nouns  in  -is 

Are  masculini  generis  : 

C'allis,  cassis,  caiilis,  colUs, 
Fascis,  f ustis,  funis,  follis  ; 
Anguis,  unguis,  cenchris,  crinis, 
Srntis,  vtclis,  &U\nefnis; 
Piscis,  postis,  panis,  ensis, 
Torris,  torqnis,  orbis,  mensis ; 
Ignis,  aninis,  et  catiaHs, 

Axis,  cossis,  et  sodidis  ; 

Adde  lienis,  et  si  vi.s, 

Penis  atque  nmgilis. 


nmnis,  a river 
anguis,  a snake 
ams,  an  axle 
cullis,  a i>ath 
canalis,  a canal 
cassis,  a hunter's  net 
caidis,  a stalk 
cenchris,  a kind  of  snake 
coUis,  a hill 
cossis,  a wood-worm 
crinis,  hair 
ensis,  a sword 
fascis,  a bundle 
finis,  an  end 

follis,  a leather-bag  or  bellows 
funis,  a rope 


fuslis,  a club 
ignis,  fire 
lienis,  the  spleen 
mcnsis,  a month 
7nngilis,  a mullet 
orbis,  a circle 
panis,  bread 
penis,  a tail 
piscis,  a fish 
postis,  a door-post 
setUis,  a bramble 
soilalis,  a companion 
torris,  a fire-brand 
unguis,  a finger-nail 
vectis,  a lever 
vermis,  a worm 


IV.  Fourth  genei-al  rule  : 

Nouns  in  -u  are  neuters  all; 
And  nouns  in  -us  with  genitive 
In  -As  for  -wts  or  for  -vis. 
Will  genus  masculinum  give. 

Exceptions : Feminina  sunt  in  -us, 

Domus,  acus,  porticus. 
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Jdnt  et  Quinquatnis,  manus, 
2'ribut,  nuriis,  socriis,  anus. 


aeus,  a needle 
anus,  an  old  woman 
domus,  a house 

idus,  the  middle  of  the  month  (i.e. 

the  13  th  or  13th  day) 
manus,  a hand 


nums,  a dauglitcr-iu-law 
jtorlieus,  a porch 
Quinquatnis,  a feast  of  Minerva 
socrtis,  a mother-in-law 
tribus,  a tribe  or  division  of  the 
Roman  people 


V.  Fifth  general  rule  : 

Nouns  in  -a,r,  -ur,  -us,  -a,  -e. 
In  -c  and  in  -n  and  -t. 
Will  generally  neuter  be. 


Exceptions  : (1)  Masculine  in  -I  are  murjil, 

Sol,  consul,  praestd,  sal  and  pugil ; 
With  five  in  -ur,  as  furfur,  fur. 
With  astur,  vultur,  and  tnrlur; 
And  two  of  those  which  end  in  -us. 
As  lijnis,  lepbris,  and  mus. 


consul,  -tilts,  a Roman  consul 
mugil,  -ills,  a mullet  (also  mugilis) 
pugil,  -Uis,  a boxer 
Praestd,  -tllis,  chief  of  the  Salii,  or 
priests  of  Mars 
sal,  sdlis,  salt,  sales,  w’it 
sol,  sdlis,  the  sun 


astur,  a buzzard 
fur,  a thief 
firfur,  bran 
turtur,  a turtle-dove 
vuUur,  a vulture 
mus,  miiris,  a mouse 
lepus,  lepdris,  a hare 


(2)  These  are  masculines  in  -n : 
Peclen,  ligtnen,  attagen. 

Lien,  lichen,  ren  et  splen  ; 
Daemon,  horizon  et  casion. 
Python,  gnomon,  atque  agon. 
To  which  we  add  chamaeleon. 
But  feminine  are  aidon, 
Sindon,  icon,  halcyon. 


a'edon,  -Unis,  a nightingale 
agon,  -diiis,  a contest 
altagen,  -cuts,  a woodcock 
canon,  -Snis,  a rule 
chamaeleon,  -dnis  and  -onlts,  a kind 
of  lizard 

daemon,  -dnis,  a spirit 
gnomon,  -Unis,  index  of  a sun-dial 
halcyon,  -dnis,  kingfisher 
horizon,  -ontis,  the  limit  of  the 
view. 


Hymen,  -inis,  the  God  of  marriage 
icon,  -dnis,  an  image 
lichen,  -inis,  ringworm 
lien,  -inis,  spleen  (also  lienis) 
pecten,  -Inis,  a comb 
python,  -unis,  a mythical  serpent 
ren,  renis,  a kidney  (generally  used 
only  in  the  plural,  renes) 
sindon,  -dnis,  linen 
splen,  -inis,  the  spleen 
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(3)  Nine  substantives  which  end  in  -us: 
Juvenhis,  virtue,  servitus, 

With  incus,  suhscus,  telliis,  pahts. 
And  also  these  : seneclus,  sains; 

(To  which  add  ]>ecils,  pecHdis) 

Are /eminini  generis. 


incus,  -iidts,  an  anvil 
juventus,  -iilis,  youth 
pains,  -iidis,  marsh 
pecus,  -iklis,  a sheep 
sal  us,  -utis,  health,  safety 
senectus,  -utis,  old  age 


servitus,  -utis,  servitude 
suhscus,  -fulis,  a dovetail  in  car- 
pentry 

tellus,  -iiris,  the  earth 
virtue,  -utis,  virtue 


§ 5.  Declension  of  Adjectives. 

31  Adjectives  have  either  distinct  terminations  for  the  three 
genders,  or  only  two  sets  of  terminations,  by  which  the  neuter  is 
distinguished  in  the  N.  A.  V.  from  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

(a)  Adjectives  of  three  terminations. 

32  We  have  (a)  masculines  in  -us  or  -er,  like  dominus  and 
puer  or  magister;  feminines  in  -a,  like  musa;  and  neuters  in  -um, 
like  regnum:  or  (jQ)  masculines  in  -er,  like  pater;  feminines  in 
-is,  like  puppis;  and  neuters  in  -e,  like  mare.  Thus,  we  have 
(a)  bonus,  ‘good;’  tSner,  ‘tender.’ 

Singular. 

M.  r.  N. 


N. 

bonus 

bona 

bonum 

G. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

D. 

bouo 

bonse 

bono 

A. 

bonum 

bonam 

boniim 

V. 

bone 

bona 

bonum 

Ab. 

bono 

bona 

bono 

Plural. 

N. 

boni 

bon* 

bona 

G. 

bonOrum 

bonArum 

bonOrum 

D. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

A. 

bonos 

bonas 

bona 

V. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Ab. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 
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N.V. 

M. 

tener 

Singular. 

F. 

tenera 

S. 

teueruin 

G. 

teneri 

tenerat 

teneri 

D. 

tenero 

tenera? 

tenero 

A. 

teuenim 

teneram 

tenenini 

Ab. 

tenero 

tenera? 

tenero 

N.V. 

teneri 

Plural. 

tenene 

tenera 

G. 

tenerOrum 

tener  Arum 

tenerOrum 

D. 

teneris 

teneris 

teneris 

A. 

teneros 

teneras 

tenera 

Ab. 

teneris 

teneris 

teneris 

If  the  fem.  has  no  e before  r,  the  c is  omitted  in  the  oblique 
cases,  as  in  nifjer,  nigra,  nigrum,  ‘ black pulcher,  indcra,  pulcriim, 
‘ l)eautiful.'  The  only  adjective  of  this  class,  in  which  r is  preceded 
by  '0.  for  ^is  satnr,  satUra,  satSrum,  ‘full,’  ‘sated,’  ‘stuflcd.’ 

33  (/3)  There  are  thirteen  adjectives  of  this  class,  namely; 

(icer,  ‘keen;’  aldcer,  ‘active;’  campester,  ‘belonging  to  the  field;’ 
celeber,  ‘much  frecpicnted ;’  refer,  ‘ swift ;’  egiiester,  ‘belonging  to 
horsemen;’  pahister,  ‘marshy;’  pedester,  ‘going  on  foot;’  pitter, 
‘rotten;’  mlOber,  ‘wholesome;’  sih'ester,  ‘wooded;’  teirester,  ‘be- 
longing to  the  land ;’  volucer,  ‘ winged.’  All  of  these,  except 
celer,  drop  the  e of  the  termination  in  every  case  except  the  nom. 
sing,  mivse.  For  example,  acer,  ‘ keen,’  is  thus  declined  by  the 
side  of  celer,  ‘swift.’ 

Singular. 


M.  F.  N. 


N.  V. 

ac(‘T 

celer 

acris 

celeris 

acre 

cel ere 

G. 

acris 

celeri.s 

acris 

celeris 

acris 

celeris 

D. 

acri 

celeri 

acri 

celeri 

acri 

celeri 

A. 

acrom 

celerem 

acrem 

celerem 

acre 

celere 

Ab. 

acri 

celeri 

acri 

celeri 

acri 

celeri 

Plural. 

N.  V. 

acres 

celeres 

acres 

celeres 

acria 

celeri  a 

G. 

acrium 

celerTum  acrium 

celerlum 

acrium 

celerlum 

D.  Ab. 

acribus 

celeribus  acribus 

celeribus 

acribus 

celeribus 

A. 

acres 

celeres 

acres 

celeres 

acria 

celeria 
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But  we  have  cderum  in  the  gen.  pi.,  wliere  cderea  signifies  ‘ the 
old  Roman  knights.’ 

Ohs.  1 Some  of  these  adjective.s  have  -ris  for  -er  in  the  nom.  sing, 
masc.,  as  in  annus  salubris,  coUis  sUvestris;  but  this  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  mostly  poetical. 

Ohs.  2 The  names  of  months,  as  September,  are  masc.  substantives 
in  the  nom.  sing.,  but  are  used  as  adjectives  agreeing  with  fem.  nouns  in 
such  phrases  ns  Kalendue  Septembres,  liberlale  Decembri,  ifcc. 


(h)  Adjectives  of  two  terminations. 

34  Some,  a-s  tristis,  ‘ sad  ’ (declined  like  puppis  and  mare), 
vi^lior,  ‘better’  (declined  like  Jios  and  os,  oris),  distinguish  the 
masculine  from  the  neuter  in  the  N.  A.  V.  of  botli  numbers;  but  if 
the  N.  .sing,  ends  in  -x,  -rs,  -as,  or  -ns,  it  serves  for  all  three 
genders,  as  in  felix,  ‘happy;’  sailers,  ‘ sagaciou.s;’  Lannas,  ‘of 
Larinum;’  ingens,  ‘big’  (declined  like  wr&s  and  animal).  In  the 
comparative  the  neuter  plural  always  ends  in  -»■«,  but  although  plus 
makes  pi  lira,  complures  makes  both  compluria  and  compluni.  The 
only  adjective  of  thk  cla.ss,  which  has  -a  for  -ia  in  tlic  neuter 
plural  of  the  positive,  i.s  vetus,  for  voter,  ‘old,’  which  is  ileclined 
like  opus,  and  has  vetera  in  the  plural.  Of  those  a<ijectives,  which 
have  a neuter  pluml,  only  vetus,  hipes,  quadrupes,  versicolor,  anceps, 
and  praeceps  have  the  gen.  pi.  in  -um  for  -iunu  But  this  form  Is 
regularly  atlopted  for  atljectivcs  which  have  no  neuter  plural,  and 
thus  we  have  caelebs,  caelib-um;  dives,  divit-iim;  inops,  inop-um; 
pauper,  paup?r-uin;  memor  (immemor),  meinor-nm;  sospes,  sosjyit- 
mn;  iiber,uber-vm;  compos,  compot-tim ; supplex,  supplic-um;  anceps, 
ancipit-um;  vigil,  vigil-um;  degener,  degenSr-um;  &c.  Some  nouns 
in  -ns  and  even  -is  occasionally  .shorten  the  gen.  pi.  from  -ium  to 
-um,  in  the  poets,  as  parentum  for  parentium,  sapientum  for  sapien- 
tium,  and  caelestum  for  caelestium.  The  following  are  the  rules  for 
the  ablative  singular  of  this  class  of  adjectives  : 

(1)  The  regular  form  of  the  ablative  in  adjectives  of  chisses 
a,  and  b is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dative;  but  the  compara- 
tives and  adjectives  of  one  ending  in  the  nona  sing  have  both  -e 
and  -i  in  the  ablative;  thus  we  have  celei',  abl.  celeri;  tristis,  abh 
tristi;  but  melior,  abl.  meliore  and  meliori;  felLv,  abL  felice  and 
felici;  though  in  the  comparative  the  abl.  in  -e  is  more  usuaL 
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(2)  The  adjectives  par,  memor,  ivimSmor  have  only  -%  in  the 
abl. ; the  compounds  compar,  impar,  dispar  have  both  -e  and  -i. 

(3)  The  following  adjectives  have  -e  only:  compos,  impos,  abl. 
compete,  impSte;  hospes,  sospes,  abl.  hospite,  sospUe;  jumper,  puber, 
ahl.  paupSre,  jmbSre;  senex,  superstes,  abl.  shie,  superstite.  So  also 
the  compounds  of  corpus  and  pes,  e.  g.  hicorpor,  tricorpor,  bipes, 
tripes;  but  quadrupes  has  both  qiuulrupgde  and  quadrupidi. 

(4)  The  present  participle  in  -ns,  whfen  it  is  not  used  as  a mere 
adjective  or  epithet,  but  refers  at  once  to  the  meaning  of  its  verb, 
has  generally  an  abl.  in  -e  only;  thus,  altliough  we  may  write  either 
sapiente  or  sapienti  from  sapiens  the  participle  of  sapio,  used  as  a 
mere  adjective  signifying  ‘ wise,’  we  must  write  imperante  Auqusto, 
‘ when  Augustus  was  ruling.' 

(.5)  Adjectives  of  one  ending  in  the  nom.  sing.,  w'hich  are 
sometimes  used  as  substantives,  generally  have  an  abl.  in  -e  in  that 
usage,  but  an  abl.  in  -i  when  they  are  construed  with  other  substan- 
tives; such  words  are  artifex,  mitrix,  victrix,  vigil. 

The  adjectives,  which  have  a gen.  plur.  in  -itim,  form  their 
accus.  pL  m.  and  f in  -Is  or  -eis  in  some  MSS.  of  the  best 
Latin  authors,  e. g.  w^e  have  tris,  omnts,  fortts  instead  of  ti'es. 


omties,  fortes. 

Singular. 

it.  T.  H. 

M.  F. 

N. 

N.V. 

tristis  triste 

melior 

melius 

G. 

tristis 

melioris 

D. 

tristi 

meliori 

A. 

tristem  triste 

meliorem  melius 

Ab. 

tristi 

meliore 

N.A.  V. 

Plural. 

tristes  tristia 

(more  rarely  meliori) 
meliores  meliora 

G. 

tristlum 

mclioRum 

D.  Ab. 

tristibus 

molioribus 

N.  V. 

Singular. 

felix 

ingens 

G. 

fellcis 

ingentis 

D. 

felici 

ingenti 

A. 

felicem  felix 

ingentem  ingens 

Ab. 

felici 

ingente,  or  ingenti 
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Plural. 

M.  F.  N. 

N.  A.  V.  felices  felicia 

G.  feliclum 

D.  Ab.  felicibus 


M.  F.  H. 

ingentes  ingentia 
ingentlum 
ingentibus 


Ob».  1 Some  adjectives  in  -i*  have  by-fonns  in  -us;  as  acclivis, 
aecUvus,  ‘rising,’  ‘sloping  upwards;’  hilaris,  hilarus,  ‘merry;’  bijugis, 
bijugus,  ‘ witji  two  horses’  (similarly,  gumirijugiis  or  -is);  exanimis, 
exantmus,  ‘lifeless;’  imbeclllis  (rare),  imbecillus,  ‘weak;’  inermis,  iner- 
mus,  ‘unarmed;’  unatiimis,  itnanimus,  ‘of  one  mind,’  &a 

Obs.  2 A few  adjectives  in  -ns  liave  by-forms  in  -ntus,  as  opulens, 
opuleutus,  ‘rich;’  vio/sus,  vtoleiUus,  ‘violent.’ 

Obs.  3 Dives,  ‘ rich,’  makes  ditia  in  the  neuter  ]>luial. 

Obs.  4 Some  adjectives,  which  have  no  neuter  plural  of  the  nom, 
and  accus.,  are  construed  with  neuter-substantives  in  the  dat.  and 
abl.  pL;  thus  we  have  discoloribus  signis,  sn/tjAicibus  verbis,  puberibus 
/bliis. 


Obs.  5 Substantives  are  occasionally  used  as  adjectives  with  various 
degrees  of  irregularity;  thus  artij'ex,  which  means  ‘one  who  makes  by 
art,’  is  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  ‘artificial,’  i.  e.  ‘made  by  art;’ 
as  artifices  molus,  ‘artificial  motions;’  artifices  boves,  ‘oxen  made  by  art.’ 
By  a curious  apposition,  we  have  incola  turba,  ‘a  crowd  of  inhabitants;’ 
and  even  agricola  aratrum,  ‘ the  plough  which  cultivates  the  fields.’ 

06s.  6 Substantives  in  -tor  have  feminines  in  -Irix,  and  both  are 
used  as  adjectives  with  corresponding  masculine  and  feminine  nouns; 
as  victor  exercitits.  Mars  ultor,  victrix  causa,  ultrices  deae.  But  the  poets 
treat  the  feminine  ns  a regular  adjective  after  the  model  of fielix,  and  wo 
have  neuter  plurals,  as  virtricia  armn,  ‘ the  victorious  arms;’  ultricia 
tela,  ‘ the  avenging  weapons.’  So  also  Imspes,  ‘ the  guest,’  gives  a neuter 
plural,  as  in  hospita  aeguora,  ‘ the  hospitable  seas.’ 


35  Certain  distinctive  adjectives,  which  might  be  termed 
pronouns,  follow  the  declension  of  the  pronouns  in  the  G.  and 
D.  singular,  which  they  form  in  -ius  and  -t;  such  as  mtts, 
‘one;’  alius,  ‘another;’  uter,  ‘which  of  two;’  alter,  ‘one  of  two;’ 
ullus,  ‘any  at  all;’  nullus,  ‘none  at  all;’  solus,  ‘alone;’  totus, 
‘whole;’  neuter,  ‘neither;’  uterque,  ‘both;’  utervis,  uterlihet, 

‘ whichever  you  please,’  &c.  Alius  (like  ills,  ‘ that  other,’  of 
which  it  is  a by-forra;  .see  below,  02)  makes  the  N.  A.  sing.  neut. 
in  -ud. 
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N.  umis 

una 

unum 

G. 

unius 

D. 

uni 

A.  unum 

unam 

unum 

Ab.  uno 

unit 

uno 

N.  alius 

alia 

aliud 

G. 

alius 

D. 

alii  . 

A.  alium 

aliaiu 

aliud 

Ab.  alio 

alia 

alio 

N.  uter 

utra 

utnnn 

G. 

utrlus 

D. 

utri 

A.  utrum 

utram 

utrum 

Ab.  utro 

utra 

utro 

N.  alter 

altera 

alterum 

G. 

altorlus 

D. 

alteri 

A.  alterum 

alteram 

alterum 

Ab.  altero 

altera 

altero 

Obs.  Unnn  Las  of  course  no  plural,  except  when  it  is  combined  with 
a word  which  has  no  singular,  as  ^nute  litterae,  ‘ an  epistle,’  or  when  it 
signifies  ‘alone,’  or  ‘ the  same,’  as  uni  Ubii,  ‘the  TJhians  alone’ (Ctes. 
B.  G.  IV.  16),  unis  maribns,  ‘with  the  same  manners’  (Cic.  FJacc.  26). 

§ 6.  Degrees  of  Comparison. 

36  In  its  simple  form  an  adjective  is  said  to  be  in  the  positive 
degree;  when  we  wish  to  express  that  the  quality  denoted  by  the 
adjective  is  possessed  in  a higher  degree,  we  modify  the  form  and 
call  it  the  comparative  degree;  when  we  wish  to  express  that  the 
quality  is  po.ssessed  in  the  highest  degree,  we  introduce  another 
modification  of  the  form,  and  call  it  the  superlative  degree.  Regu- 
larly the  comparative  and  superlative  are  formed  by  substituting 
~ior  and  -issrimus  for  the  -i  or  -is  of  the  genitive  singular  of  the 
positive;  thus  from  dur-us,  ‘hard,’  gen.  sing,  dur-i,  we  have 
dur-ior,  ‘harder,’  or  ‘more  hard,’  dur-issiinus,  ‘hardest,’  or  ‘most 
hard;’  from  moll-is,  ‘soft,’  gen.  sing,  moll-is,  we  have  moU-ior, 
‘ softer,’  or  ‘ more  soft,’  moll-issimus,  ‘ softest,’  or  ‘ most  soft ;’  from 
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feli-r,  ‘ happy,’  gen.  sing.  feUc-ia,  we  have  felic-ior,  ' happier,’  or 
‘more  happy,’ ‘happiest,’  or  ‘ mo.st  happy.’ 

37  Adjectives  in  -e?'  form  the  comparative  regularly,  but  add 
-rinim  to  the  nom.  sing,  of  tl)e  po.sitive  as  a .substitute  for  the 
usual  form  of  the  .superlative ; thus  we  have  pitlch-er,  ‘ beautiful,’ 
gen.  sing,  pulcr-i,  pnlcr-ior,  ‘ more  lx;autiful,’  pulcher-riimis,  ‘ most 
beautiful;’  cele)%  ‘swift,’  gen.  sing.  ce?er-is,  celer-ior,  ‘swifter,’  or 
‘more  swift,’  cefer-rimtts,  ‘swiftest,’  or  ‘ most  swift.’  So  also  veius, 
‘old,’  gen.  .sing,  veter-is,  .superlative  veter-rimus,  ‘oldest,’  or  ‘mo.st 
old.’ 

Obs.  This  rule  sometimes  applies  to  nouns  in  -rus;  thus  we  have 
proajtrr-rinuiit  from  pro/i/>fr->is,  and  both  riialitr-rlmus  (especially  in  the 
adverb  nuittirrinie)  and  maliir-issimus  from  matiir-us, 

38  Certain  adjectives  in  -’tlis  form  the  comp,arative  regularly, 
but  change  -Vis  into  -illimtis  for  the  superlative.  Tlius  we  have 
facills,  ‘ ca,ay,’  facilior,  ‘ ensier,’  facillimus,  ‘easie.st.’  The  remain- 
ing adjectives  which  follow  this  rule  are  difficilis,  ‘difficult;’ 
gracilis,  ‘slender;’  humilis,  ‘ low similis,  ‘like;’  (lissimilis,  ‘un- 
like.’ Other  adjectives  in  -ilis,  if  they  have  a .stiperlative,  fonn 
it  in  -issimus;  as  utilis,  ‘useful,’  nHlissvniis,  ‘most  ascful.’ 

Obs.  As  tmberillis  has  a by -form  imbecUlus  (34,  Ohs.  1),  we  have 
both  imbecillimus  from  the  fonner,  and  imhecillissiintis  from  the  latter. 

39  Verbal  adjectives  which  end  in  -dJeus,  -ficus,  -vblus,  form 
their  comparatives  and  superlatives  from  the  participles  of  their 
verbs;  thus  niaferficus, ‘slanderous,’  maledlcent-ior,  ‘more  slander- 
ous,’ mctledicent-issimus,  ‘most  slanderous.’  Similarly  the  verbal 
adjectives  egeitus,  ‘needy,’  and  providvs,  ‘exercising  forethought,’ 
form  their  comparative  and  sujrerlative  from  the  participles  egens, 
and  providens,  or  prudens;  .os  egentior,  ‘ more  needy,’  egentissimus, 
‘ most  needy.’ 

40  Some  comparative  axljectives  have  a diminutive  form  in 
-cuius,  as  grandiuscMus,  ‘ a little  older.’ 

41  Philology  shows  {Varron.  p.  394)  that  the  .superlative  ter- 
mination -tssiiiius,  -eiTimus,  -illimus  is  an  a-ssimilation  of  ed-timus, 
er-timds,  il-timus,  resulting  from  -timus  affixed  to  the  corresponding 
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adverb  in  -ed  or  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  (below,  108).  But  the 
comparative  and  superlative  adjective  have  adverbial  forms,  gene- 
rally in  -ius  and  -e,  which  are  referred  to  positive  adverbs;  thus  we 
have : 

digne,  ‘worthily;’  dignius,  dignisnme. 
brevlter,  ‘briefly;’  brevius,  brevissime. 
certo,  ‘certainly;’  certius,  certissime. 
miej)?,  ‘often;’  saepius,  saepissime. 
diu,  ‘long;’  diutius,  diutissime. 

The  following  have  no  positive  : 

viagis,  ‘more;’  maa-ime,  ‘most.’ 
ocius,  ‘more  swiftly;’  odssime. 
potiua,  ‘rather;’  potiammum. 
prius,  ‘sooner;’  primum. 

The  following  have  no  comparative  : 
belle,  ‘prettily;’  bellisaime. 
mento,  ‘deservedly;’  meritissime. 
ob,  ‘upon;’  optime,  ‘uppermost,’  L e.  ‘best.’ 
nuper,  ‘lately;’  nuperrime. 

The  following  have  no  superlative  : 

satis,  ‘sufficiently;’  satius,  ‘better.’ 
sfeus,  ‘otherwise;’  s?quivs,  ‘more  otherwi.se,’  for  which 
setius,  originally  sectius,  is  more  frequently  used. 

42  Many  adjectives  have  either  no  forms  for  the  comparative 
and  superlative,  or  express  one  only  of  the.se  degrees  of  comparison. 

(1)  The  following  have  no  degrees  of  comparison : 

(a)  Tho.se  which  have  a vowel  before  -us  in  the  positive,  as 
dtibius,  ‘doubtful;’  idoneiis,  ‘ fitting  or  suitable.’ 

Obs.  Tills  rule  does  not  always  apply  to  the  semi-consonants  « and 
t before  a vowel,  for  we  have  antiqvns,  ‘ancient;’  anflquior,  antiquis- 
simus ; egregbts,  ‘remarkable;’  egregior,  and  more  rarely  e,greyii*»ivws ; 
also  tennis,  ‘thin;’  tenuior,  tenuissimus,  and  the  superlatives  assiduis- 
simus,  jnissimus,  strenuissimus. 

(b)  Verbal  compounds,  except  those  which  use  the  participle 
for  the  formation  of  their  comparison  (above,  3!)),  have  no  forms 
for  the  comparative  and  supeilative;  thus  we  do  not  compare  such 
compounds  a.s  fnrei-fer,  nrmi-ger,  igrn-romus,  arti-fe.T. 
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(c)  Compounils,  of  which  the  last  part  is  a noun,  generally  have 
no  forms  of  comparison;  thus  we  do  not  compare  in-ops,  ‘poor;’ 
versi-color,  ‘of  dift'erent  colours;’  de-gener,  ‘degenerate;’  viagn-ani- 
mus,  ‘ highmiuded.’  But,  those  which  involve  -ars,  -cor,  -^lens, 
as  in-ers,  ‘helpless;’  con-cors,  ‘harmonious;’  de-mens,  ‘frantic,’ 
admit  of  comparison. 

(d)  Derivatives  from  other  nouns  in  -dlis,  -ills,  -aids,  -icus, 
-inits,  -Ivus,  -dr us,  -ulus,  -thnus,  with  those  which  have  the  form  of 
a passive  participle  in  -dtus  or  -Uus,  are  not  usually  found  in  the 
comparative  or  superlative ; such  words  arc  naturdlis  (but  Aospi- 
tdlis  and  liherdlis  have  lx)th  degrees,  and  ae(pi(llis,  capitdlis,  regdlis 
have  the  comparative),  hostilis  (but  civdlis  has  the  comparative), 
farnilidris  (hut  jyopuld ns  and  saluturis  have  the  comparative),  civl- 
cus  (but  rustJcus  1ms  the  comparative),  peregrinus  (but  divinus  has 
both  degrees  of  comparison),  furtlvus  (but  tempest: vus  has  the 
comparative),  candrus,  quertdus,  finitimus,  barbdtus,  crinltus. 

(e)  Certain  adjectives,  which  imply  a definite  quality,  do  not 
admit  of  comparison;  such  are  words  denoting  a material,  as  aureus, 
‘ of  gold ;’  a nation,  as  Graecus,  ‘ belonging  to  Greece ;’  a time,  as 
aestims,  ‘belonging  to  the  summer;’  a special  employment,  as 
equester,  ‘belonging  to  the  cavalry;’  an  absolute  state,  as  vivus, 
‘alive;’  incolumis,  sospes,  ‘safe;’  vierus,  ‘alwolute;’  memor,  ‘ mind- 
ful;’yifras,  ‘ savage’ (though yeroa:  is  compared) ; pnaras,  ‘knowing;’ 
mirus,  ‘wonderful;’  gnavus,  ‘active’  (though  we  have  ignavissi- 
mus)-,  rudis,  ‘unskilled;’  trua:,  ‘harsh’  (though  atrox  is  compared 
regularly).  On  the  other  hand  verus,  ‘true,’  and  dims,  ‘dreadful,’ 
are  regularly  compared;  .and  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  clams, 

‘ illustrious,’  but  (although  adjectives  qualified  by  per  and  pros  do 
not  generally  admit  of  compai-ison)  we  have  both  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  praeclarus,  ‘exceedingly  illustrious.’ 

(2)  The  following  have  a superlative,  but  not  a comparative: 
falsus,  ‘false;’  inclitus,  ‘renowned;’  yioinis,  ‘new’  ()wvis8i7nus  means 
‘the  last’);  sacer,  ‘.sacred;’  sei’us,  ‘late’  (sei-tssinuis  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence); vet7is,  ‘old’  (veterrimus,  above,  37).  But  vetustus  is  com- 
pared regularly. 

(3)  The  following  have  a comparative,  but  not  a superlative ; 
agilis,  ‘ active ;’  docilis,  ‘ teachable ;’  credibilis,  ‘ credible  ;’  proba~ 

D.  L.  O.  4 
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bills,  ‘satisfactory;’  ater,  ' relatively  black’  (as  distinguished  from 
niger,  ‘absolutely  black’);  caecus,  ‘ bliiul ;’ yVjMHtw,  ‘fasting;’  lon- 
gtnquus,  ‘distant,’  and  propinquus,  ‘near’  (but  we  have  propior, 
prorinim,  from  props;  Ijelow,  45) ; proclivis,  ‘ sloping  downwards,’ 

‘ inclined  ;’  surdus,  ‘ deaf ;’  teres,  ‘ rounded  and  tapering’  {tere- 
tior),  &c. 

Obs.  Wlien  it  is  necessary  in  any  of  the  excepted  cases  to  express 
the  degree  of  comparison,  we  prefix  the  adverbs  itvtgis  for  the  com- 
parative, maxime  or  summe  for  the  superlative,  as  uhmeus,  ‘suitable,’ 
vuigis  idunens,  ‘ more  suitable,’  vuixime  ov summe  idoueus,  ‘most  suitable.’ 

43  Tire  following' adjectives,  adverbs,  and  adverbs  used  as 
adjectives,  are  compared  irregularly : 

bonus,  ‘good;’  vielior,  ‘better;’  optimus,  ‘best’  (from  the  preposi- 
tion ob;  above  41). 

mulus,  ‘bad;’  ])ejor,  ‘worse;’  pessimus,  ‘worst’ 
magnm,  ‘great;’  major,  ‘greater;’  maximus,  ‘greatest.’ 
viultiis,  ‘much;’  mig.  plus,  G.  jduris,  ‘more;’  plurimus,  ‘most’ 
plur.  plures,  plujut, 

plurium,  qduribus,  ‘several.’ 
parvus,  ‘little;’  minor,  ‘le.s.s;’  minimus,  ‘least’ 
niquani,  ‘worthless;’  nZquior,  ‘more  worthle.ss ;’  wquissimus,  ‘most 
worthless.’ 

frugi,  ‘honest;’  frugalior,  ‘more  honest;’  fritgalissimus,  ‘most 
honest’ 

44  Sl^nex,  ' old,’  juvniis,  ‘ young,’  have  the  comparatives  senior, 
junior,  winch  are  used  to  express  the  relative  age  of  two  cla.s.ses,  as 
juniores  patrum,  ‘the  younger’  or  ‘more  recently  elevated  patri- 
cian.s.’  Gradations  of  age  are  properly  expressed  by  the  phra.se.s 
major  natu,  minor  natu,  maximus  natu,  minimus  natu,  or  with  natu 
omitted,  as  Fabius  Maximus. 

45  Some  adjectives  expre.ssing  relations  of  space,  time,  or 
degree,  have  either  no  regular  positive,  or  have  it  only  in  some 
propositional  form,  or  with  some  limitation  of  inflexion  or  meaning; 
thus  we  have  the  comparative  and  superlative  citerior,  citimus, 
‘ more’  or  ‘ most  on  this  side,’  but  only  the  preposition  citra  for  the 
positive.  Though  we  might  imagine  a form  de-ter,  detra  (cf.  dextei-, 
dextra,  dexterior)  from  the  pro|>o.sition  de,  vro.  have  only  the  com- 
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paiative  and  superlative  deterior,  ‘worse,’  i.e.  ‘more  downward,’ 
deterrimus,  ‘worst’  (cf.  optimus  from  ob).  The  poetic  octor, 
‘swifter,’  ocissimus,  liave  no  positive  except  the  unusual  adverb 
octter  ('ll);  &ud  jyStior,  ‘preferable,’  poihsimus,  are  used  in  a some- 
what different  sense. from  their  positive  potin,  ‘able.’  Exterior, 
‘outer,’  extrenim,  ‘last’  or  ‘utmost,’  have  in  the  plural  of  the  posi- 
tive exteri,  ‘ foreigners,’  .and  exterae  nationes,  extera  repna,  and  also 
the  prep,  extra,  ‘out.’  Similarly,  superior,  ‘higher,’  suprimus,  ‘ex- 
treme,’ ‘ la.st  in  time,’  or  suriimus,  ‘highest;’  and  in/erior,  ‘lower,’ 
infimus  or  Imus,  ‘ lowest,’  have  for  the  positive  the  prepositions 
8tip7-a  and  infra,  or  the  adjectives  found  in  the  jjhrases  super'um 
mare,  ‘the  Adriatic  or  upper  sea,’  and  iiferuni  mare,  'the  Etrus- 
can or  lower  sea;’  superi,  ‘the  gods  above,’  supera,  ‘the  upper  parts 
of  the  world ;’  in  fen,  ‘ the  dead  as  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world,’ 
infera  flumina,  ‘the  rivers  of  the  infernal  regions,' inferae pai-tes, 

‘ the  subterraneous  regions.’  In  the  same  way,  posterior,  ‘ later’  or 
‘hinder,’  postremus,  ‘last,’  are  referred  immediately  to  the  preposi- 
tion post,  ‘after;’  but  we  have  poster diem, posterd  nocte,  postera 
aetas,  where  the  ‘following’  or  ‘subsequent’  in  order  of  time  is 
referred  to : posteri  are  ‘ descendants,’  and  postumns,  ‘ last-born,’ 
means  ‘ a child  born  after  its  father’s  death.’  The  following  also 
have  only  adverbial  or  prepositional  jx)sitives : 

ante,  ‘before,’  prior,  ‘former,’  primus,  ‘first.’ 
intra,  ‘within,’  interior,  ‘inner,’  intimus,  ‘most  inward.’ 
prope,  ‘near,’  propior,  ‘nearer,’  jtroximus,  ‘nearest’  {projnnquus). 
ultra,  ‘beyond,’  ulterior,  ‘further,’  tdtimiis,  ‘last.’ 

§ 7.  Anomalous  Nouns. 

46  Anomalous  nouns  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (i.) 
those  which  are  used  in  the  plural  or  singular  only;  (li.)  those 
which  var}',  or  have  more  than  one  fonn,  in  the  plural  or  singular, 
or  both  ; (ill.)  tho.so  which  employ  the  plural  in  a special  or  sepa- 
rate sense  ; (IV.)  tho.se  which  appear  in  one  case  or  in  .some  only  of 
their  ca.ses. 

Ohs.  In  the  older  grainraivrs  anomalous  nouns  are  divided  into  two 
main  classes : the  (A)  defectira,  and  the  (B)  abundaiUia.  (A)  The 
(lefecliva  are  (a)  undeclined,  when  they  do  not  admit  of  c.ise-endings, 
although  they  occur  in  all  ca,ses;  such  are  the  names  of  Gi-eek  letters, 
alpha,  beta,  &c.  •,  foreign  projier  name.s,  ns  Adam,  Elizabeth;  some  few 
words,  ns  cepe,  ‘an  onion,’  gausupe,  ‘a  napkin,’  and  the  cardinal  nuin- 
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bers  from  qttaUuor  to  centum;  (b)  they  are  defectiva  numero  in  the 
following  classes  i.  and  ill.;  and  they  are  in  class  iv., 

when  the  old  grammarians  call  them  monoptota,  diptota,  triptola,  tetra- 
pentaptota,  according  as  they  occur  in  one  only,  or  in  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  cases.  (B)  The  abunilantia  have  either  two  forms  in  the 
same  declension,  as  hacidus  and  bacuhim,  ‘a  stick;’  or  two  forms  in 
different  declensions,  ns  e/ep/ianiiie,  ehphanti,  and  elcphas,  elephantit,  ‘an 
elephant’  If  the  difference  of  fonn  appears  in  ,the  plural  only,  the 
nouns  which  exhibit  this  variety  are  called  hclerocliUi ; as  vas,  vans,  ‘a 
vessel;’  plur.  rasa,  vasorum:  if  the  gender  varies  in  the  plural,  they 
are  termed  heteroyenea,  as  carbarns,  carbon,  fern,  ‘flax,’  carbasa,  carba- 
sorum,  ‘a  saih’  In  some  cases  the  heterodita  are  also  heterogenea,  as 
epulum,  ‘ a public  entertainment,’  epulae,  ‘ a feast’ 


I.  (I)  The  following  have  no  singular; 
47  (a)  First  Declension. 


angustiae,  straits. 
argutiae,  refinements. 
balneae,  the  public  bath-house'. 
bigae,  1 a carriage,  with  two 
quadrigae,)  or  four  horses  re.spec- 
tivcly. 

calendae  or  hedendae,  the  first  of 
the  month. 
cliteUae,  panniers. 
cunae,  a cradle. 
deliciae,  an  object  of  delight’. 
dirae,  a curse. 
divitiae,  riches. 
epulae,  a fea.st. 
ejccubiae,  the  watch. 
exequiae,  funeral  solemnities. 
exuviae,  spoils  (lit.  strippings). 
facetiae,  pleasantries. 
feriae,  a holiday. 
habenae,  reins. 
induciae,  an  annistice. 
ineptiae,  silliness. 


inferiae,  funereal  offerings. 
inimicitiae,  enmity. 
insidiae,  an  ambuscade. 
lapicidlnae,  a quarry. 
manubiae,  booty. 
viinae,  threats. 
minutiae,  details. 
nonae,  the  fifth  or  seventh  of 
the  month  (56,  (ii),  Obs.  5). 
iiugae,  trifles. 
mmdlnae,  the  market-day. 

71  uptiae,  nuptials. 

phalerae,  trappings  (of  a horse). 

prestigiae,  tricks. 

primitiae,  first-fruits. 

quisquiliae,  rubbish. 

relliquiae,  relics. 

scalae,  the  stairs. 

scopae,  a broom. 

salebrae,  unpolished  diction. 

sallnae,  a salt-work. 

tenebrae,  darkness. 


' hcintvm,  pL  balnea,  ia  private  tath.* 

• delicium  occura  very  rarely  in  the  same  aenae,  e.  g.  Pbsedr.  rv.  r.  8.  Mart. 
VII.  50. 
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thermae,  a warm-bath.  vcdvae,  folding-doora. 

tricae^,  trifles,  minor  annoyances,  vindiciae,  a defence. 


48  (b)  Second  Declension. 


hellaria,  dainties. 
cancelli,  a lattice. 
cam,  white  hairs. 
castra\  a camp. 
clathri,  a trellis  or  grate. 
crepundia,  toys. 
codicilli*,  writing  tablets. 
cunabula,  1 
incunabula, ) 
exta,  entrails. 
fasti,  annals. 

fori,  benches  or  seats  (in  a ship 
or  in  the  circus). 


cradle. 


infeid  (4.5). 

justa,  funereal  offerings. 
lamenta,  lamentations. 
liberi,  children. 
loculi,  a closet,  a coSer. 
lustra,  a thicket. 
munia,  duties. 
posten  (4.5). 

praecordia,  the  diaphragm. 
sata,  corn-fields. 
superi  (45). 
tesqua,  wild-places. 


49  (c)  Third  Declension. 


anvbdges,  a circuit  (Ah.  s.). 
antes,  rows  or  ranks  (of  vine-s 
soldiers,  &c.). 
artus,  limbs,  joints. 
hrevia,  shoals. 
caclUes,  the  gods  above. 
cervices,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck*. 

compides,  fetters  (Ab.  s.). 

fauces,  the  throat  (Ab.  a). 

fides,  a lute. 

fores,  a door. 

lactes,  the  chitterlings. 

idus,  the  thirteenth  or  fifteenth 


of  a month  (56,  (6),  Ohs.  S). 
lemures,  goblins. 
majores,  ancestors. 
moenia,  the  collective  buildings 
of  a city. 

tninores,  posterity. 
obices,  a bolt  (Ab.  s.). 
preces,  supplications  (Ab.  s.). 
procures,  nobles. 
sentes,  a thom-bush. 
sordes,  dirt. 
vepres,  a bramble. 
verbera,  stripes. 
viscera,  the  intestinea 


’ Aplna  and  Trlca  were  two  mnall  town*  in  Apulia:  hence  aplnae  (once)  and 
tricae  are  used  to  eignify  the  contemptible  but  annoying  vulgarity  of  a country  place. 

* castrum  ia  used  in  the  names  of  placee,  as  Ctutrum  Ntjvum. 

' eodieillus,  which  occurs  only  once  (in  Cato),  denotes  the  trunk  of  a little  tree. 

* eerrix  occurs  in  poetry  in  this  sense ; in  prose,  it  means  the  neck  of  a vessel,  &o. 
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The  following  proper  names  also  have  no  singular : cities,  as 
A rbela,  A thenae,  GaAea,  Hierosoli/ma,  Leuctra,  Si/racaaoe,  Thebae, 
Argi,  Gabii,  Veil,  Philippi,  Trevtri;  feasts,  as  Bacchanalia,  Flora- 
lia,  Olympia,  Palilia,  Qiiinqiiatrua,  Satiamalia,  Snovetanrilia,  &c. 

50  I.  (2)  The  following  have  no  plural : 

(a)  Words  denoting  substances  ; as  auruin,  ‘ gold lignum, 
‘wood;’  aea,  ‘bronze;’  oleum,  ‘oil;’  sanguis,  ‘blood:’  plurals  are 
sometimes  used  to  denote  pieces  of  the  material,  as  aera,  ‘ bronze 
statues;’  cerae,  ‘ wax  tablets ;’  ligna,  ‘ billets  of  wood.’ 

(b)  Abstract  nouns  ; as  senectus,  ‘ old  age  pietas,  ‘affection’ 
or  ‘duty;’  quies,  ‘ rest  fames,  ‘hunger;’  indoles,  ‘disposition.’ 

(c)  Words  denoting  objects,  w'hich  are  necessarily  collective  or 
undistributible ; as  vulgus,  ‘a  crowd  ;’  tellus,  ‘the  earth  ;’  supeUex, 

* fiu-niture ;’  aenim,  ‘time;’  ver,  ‘the  spring;’  vesper,  ‘the  even- 
ing,’ &c. 

(d)  Names  of  towns  and  countries ; as  Roma,  lUdia. 

51  II.  (1)  The  following  vary  or  have  more  than  one  form 
in  the  plural : 

jocus,  a jest,  p\.  joci,  joca. 

locus,  a place,  pi.  loca,  places,  but  loci,  passages  in  books,  objects, 

and  topics  of  argument. 
frenum,  a bit  or  bridle,  jd.  freni  andfrena. 
caelum,  heaven,  pi.  caeli. 
ostrea,  an  oyster,  pi.  ostrea,  ostreae. 
porrum,  a leek  or  chive,  pi.  poi'H. 
rostrum,  a mattock,  pi.  rastri  and  rostra, 
siser,  n.  skirret,  plur.  siseres,  ni. 
sestertius,  2^  a.ses  or  pounds,  pi.  sestertii  and  sestertia. 
sibihis,  a hissing,  pi.  sibili,  poet  sibila. 

vas,  vasis,  a vessel,  also  vasum,  vasi,  pi.  vasa,  vasorum,  vasts, 

and  rarely  vasibus. 

Several  proper  names  have  a sing,  in  -us,  and  a plur.  in  -a,  as 
Dindymus,  Ismurus,  Gargdrus,  Maendlus,  Pangaeus,  Pergamus, 
Taenarus,  Tartamts,  TaygStus. 
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(2)  Tlie  following  vary  or  have  more  than  one  form  in  both 
numbers ; 

(dimonia,  aliniomiim,  nourishment. 
hucctna,  bucchmm,  a tnimpet. 
cingula,  cingulum  {-us),  a girdle. 
essS'da,  essedum,  a war-chariot. 
menda,  niendum,  a fault. 
mulctra,  mulctrurn,  a milk-pail. 
terricula,  terriculum,  a scarecrow. 

hehdomas,  -ddts,  hehdoniada,  -ae,  a week. 
juvmtus,  -tiitis,  ipoct  juventa,  youth. 
scnectus,  -tutis,  piiet.  senecta,  old  age. 

capus,  -{,  and  capo,  -mis,  a capon. 
lanius,  -i,  and  lanio,  -onis,  a butcher. 
ludius,  -i,  and  ludio,  -onis,  a stage-player. 
pavus,  -i,  and  pam,  -onis,  a peacock. 
palumbus,  -i,  and  palumbes,  -is,  a wood-pigeon. 
scorpius,  -i,  and  Scorpio,  -onis,  a .scorpion. 

architectus,  -i,  and  architecton,  -Snis,  an  architect. 
baptismus,  -d,  and  baptisma,  -dtis,  baptism. 
delphlnus,  -i,  and  delphin,  -Inis,  a dolphin. 
elephantus,  -i,  and  elephas,  -antis,  an  elephant. 
spasmus,  -i,  and  spasma,  -dtis,  cramp. 

consortium,  -i,  and  consortio,  -onis,  fellow.ship. 
contagium,  -i,  and  contagio,  -onis,  infection. 
occipitium,  -i,  and  occiput,  occipitis,  back  of  the  he.od. 
praesejrium,  -i,  and  praesepe,  -is,  a stall. 
tapetum,  -i,  and  -etis,  a carpet. 

angiportum,  -i,  and  aiigipoHus,  -us,  a lane. 
incestum,  -i,  and  incestus,  -us,  incest. 
praetextum,  -i,  and  praetextus,  -us,  a pretence. 
sinu-m,  -i,  and  sinus,  -us,  a pail. 
suggestum,  -i,  and  suggestus,  -tes,  a platform. 

gibbus,  -i,  and  yihhus,  -eris,  a hump. 
glomus,  -i,  and  glomus,  -eris,  a clue. 
pecus,  -Sris,  and  pecu,  n.  cattle. 
penus,  -oris,  n.  and  penus,  peni,  m.  provision. 
specus,  -bris,  n.  and  specus,  g.  sj^ecus,  m.  a den. 
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The  noun  jufferum,  an  acre,  is  declined  fuUy  according  to  the 
second  declension,  but  has  also  some  forms  from  the  third,  as  gen. 
jugeria,  abl.  jugere;  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  jugeribua.  The  gen.  plur. 
jugerum  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  either  declension. 


52  III.  The  following  employ  the  plural  in  a separate  or 
special  sense : 

Singular.  Plural. 


aedea,  a temple. 
aqua,  water. 

auxilium,  help. 
bonutn,  a good  or  blessing. 
career,  a prison. 
cera,  wax. 

comitium,  a place  in  the  forum 
at  Rome. 
copia,  abundance. 
facultas,  a power  or  faculty. 
finis,  an  end. 

fiortuna,  fortune  (in  the  abstract). 
gratia,  favour  or  gratitude. 
hortus,  a garden. 

impedunentum,  a hindrance. 

littera,  a letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Indus,  play,  or  a fencing-school. 

lustrum,  a term  of  five  years. 

mors,  death. 

naris,  the  nostril. 
natalis,  a birth-day. 
opera,  exertion. 

ops  (not  used  in  the  nominative), 
help. 


aedea,  a.  temples,  b.  a house. 
aquae,  a waters,  b.  mineral 
spring. 

auxilia,  auxiliary  troops. 
hona,  goods,  property. 
carceres,  starting-post. 
cerae,  a waxen  tablet. 
comitia,  the  election-meeting. 

copiae,  a.  stores,  b.  troops. 
facultates,  means  or  resources. 
fines,  boundaries. 
fortunae,  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
gratiae,  thanks. 

horti,  a.  gardens,  b.  a pleasure- 
garden,  or  country-house. 
impedimenta,  a.  hindrances,  b. 
baggage. 

litterae,  an  epistle,  or  literature. 
ludi,  a public  spectacle,  or 
games. 

lustra,  haunts  of  wild  beasts, 
a brotliel. 

mortes,  fatal  attacks  or  kinds  of 
death. 

nares,  the  nose. 
natales,  pedigree. 
operae,  workmen. 
opes,  power,  riches. 
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Singular.  Plural, 

pars,  a part.  partes,  a.  parts,  b.  the  part  of  an 

actor  in  a play,  side,  party. 

rostrum,  a beak,  the  beak  of  a rostra,  the  pulpit  for  s{>eaking 
ship.  in  the  Koiuan  fonim,  adorned 

with  the  beaks  of  captured 
ship.s. 

sal,  salt.  sales,  wit  (cf  facetiae). 

tabula,  a board.  tabulae,  &.  boards,  b.  an  account- 

book,  a document. 

53  IV.  Certain  nouns  appear  only  in  one  case  or  in  some 
only  of  their  cases. 

(1)  Those  found  only  in  one  case  are  the  following : 

(a)  Some  arc  indeclinable;  as  fas,  ‘right;’  nefas,  ‘wrong;’ 
nihil,  ‘nothing;’  insta}-,  ‘equality’  or  ‘likeness;’  necesse,  ‘neces- 
sity;’ opus,  ‘need;’  caepe,  ‘an  onion;’  mane,  ‘the  moniiug’  (also 
in  the  abl.);  gumini,  ‘gum.’ 

(b)  Greek  neuters  in  -os  have  only  the  N.  A.  sing,  and  plur. ; 
as  melos,  mele,  ‘songs.’  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  plur.  of 
the  following  words,  which  however  are  fully  declined  in  the  sin- 
gular: farra,  ‘com;’  mella,  ‘honey;’  rwltus,  ‘fears;’  murmura, 
‘murmiirs;’  rura,  ‘countries;’  situs,  ‘abodes;’  spes,  ‘hopes;’  tura, 
' frankincense,’  &c. 

(c)  Some  arc  used  only  in  the  ablative,  as  pondo,  which  is 
employed  either  to  denote  a single  pound  in  W’cight,  as  coronam 
auream,  libram  pondo,  ‘a  crow'n  of  gold,  a pound  in  weight,’  or  to 
signify  a number  of  pounds,  as  quinquagena  pondo  data  consulibus, 
‘ 50  lbs.  of  copper  were  given  to  each  of  the  consuls.’  From  the 
same  root  we  have  sponte,  signifying  an  impuLso  or  inclination, 
which  is  u.sed  with  possessives;  as  med  sponte,  ‘by  my  own  free 
inclination,’  ‘ of  my  own  accord.’ 

(d)  Similarly,  we  have  many  verbal  substantives  or  supines 
with  a genitive  or  possc.ssive  pronoun,  as  jussu  populi,  ' by  order  of 
the  people;’  meo  rogatu,  ‘at  my  request’  To  the  same  class  belong 
natu,  ‘in  respect  of  birth;’  as  grandis  natu,  ‘advanced  in  years;’ 
maximus  natu,  ‘ oldest.’ 
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(e)  Some  of  these  verbals  are  used  in  the  dat.  only,  and  in 
particular  combinations,  as  derisui  esse,  ‘to  be  a laughing-stock;’ 
osteiUui  esse,  ‘ to  be  shown.’ 

(f)  In  prcmptu,  ‘ ready  to  be  drawn  upon,’  in  procinctu,  ‘‘  pre- 
pare<l  for  fighting,’  are  used  only  in  these  prepositional  phrases. 

(g)  The  dative  frugi,  and  the  locative  nequam,  arc  used  as 
regular  adjectives,  equiv'alent  to  frugiilis  and  vilis,  thus  homa  frugi, 

‘ an  honest  man;’  homo  nequam,  ‘a  worthle.ss  fellow’  (see  -tS). 

(li)  Others  are  used  only  in  the  accus.,  as  suppetias  fei're,  'to 
bring  a.s.si stance;’  infitias  ire,  ‘to  deny;’  ad  incitas  redigere,  ‘to 
reduce  to  extremity;’  venum  Ire,  dare,  ‘to  be  sold,’  ‘to  sell;’ 
others  only  in  the  G.,  as  non  nauci  facere,  ‘ to  estimate  at  less  than 
a nutshell,’  i.e.  ‘to  hold  cheap;’  dicis  causd,  ‘for  form’s  s.ake.’ 

(1)  Secus  is  either  a synonym  of  serus,  and  used  only  in  the 
nom.  and  accus.  with  vir'de  or  muliebre,  or  it  is  an  adverb  signifying 
‘ otherwisa’ 

(k)  The  following  words  are  used  in  the  ablatives  only  of  the 
singular,  though,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  they  are  inflected 
throughout  in  the  plural:  amhdge,  compede,  fauce,  vice,  prece,  ver- 
here,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  the  abL  sing,  is  limited 
to  the  poets. 

(2)  The  following  are  found  in  some  only  of  their  cases : 

(a)  fors,  ‘ chance,’  only  in  the  nom.  abl.  sing,  (forte,  as  an 
adverb,  ‘by  chance’). 

(b)  fides,  ‘ a lyre,’  only  in  the  gen.  acc.  abl.  sing,  fidis,  fidem, 
fide,  and  then  only  by  the  poets;  otherwise  in  the  pi.  fides, 
fidium,  fidibus. 

(c)  impes,  ‘violence,’  only  in  the  gen.  and  abl.  sing.,  impStis, 
imp^;  no  plural. 

(d)  lues,  ‘a  disease,’  only  in  the  nom.  accua  and  abl.;  no 
plural. 

(e)  ops,  ‘ help,’  only  in  the  gen.  accus.  abl.  opis,  opem,  ope,  but 
opes,  ‘riches,’  regularly  inflected  in  the  plural. 

(f)  sordes,  ' dirt,’  only  in  the  acc.  and  abb  sordem,  sorde,  both 
rare;  the  plural  regularly  inflected. 
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(g)  ve-pres,  ‘ a bramble,’  only  in  the  acc.  and  abl.  veprem,  vepre, 
both  rare;  plural  regularly  inflecteil. 

(h)  viw  or  vicis,  ‘change,’  only  in  the  gen.  acc.  abl.  vicis, 
vicem,  vice;  in  the  plur.  only  noin.  acc.  vices,  dat.  abl.  vicihus. 

(i)  vis,  ‘ force,’  only  noin.,  and  the  accus.  and  abl.  vim,  vi; 
but  complete  in  the  plural  vires,  virium,  viribus. 

(3)  The  following  want  only  the  nom.  singular;  (daps)  dajns, 
‘food;’  (difio)  ditimis,  ‘dominion;’  (friur)  fmgis,  ‘fruit;’  (inter- 
necio)  internecionis,  ‘utter  destruction;’  (pollis  or  pollen)  pollinis, 
‘fine  flour.’ 

Obs.  The  old  grammarians  (e.  g.  Priscian,  vi.  15,  p.  273,  Krehl)  give 
the  neuter  nom.  accus.  tonitru,  ‘ thunder;’  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
any  ca.se.s  except  tlie  abl.  sing,  tonitru,  the  nom.  acc.  pi.  tonilrua,  gen. 
tonitruiun,  dat.  abl.  tonitribus.  The  form  tonitrua  might  also  be  referred 
to  tonitruum,  which  occurs  in  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  13;  and  tonitribus 
might  come  from  a form  lonitrus,  of  which  we  seem  to  have  the  acc.  pi. 
in  Statius,  T/ieb.  i.  258. 


§ 8.  Numerals. 

54  Numerals  are  partly  adjectives  and  partly  adverb.s,  and 
are  divided  into  .six  classes:  (a)  Cardinals,  wdiich  answer  to  the 
question,  how  many?  (b)  Ordinals,  which  combine  the  idea  of 
number  wdth  that  of  order  or  arrangement;  (c)  Distributives,  which 
indicate  the  number  of  things  to  be  taken  together;  (d)  Multipli- 
catives,  which  state  out  of  how  many  parts  a ■whole  is  composed; 
(e)  Proportionals,  wliich  state  the  rate  of  increase;  and  (f)  Numeral 
Adverbs,  which  indicate  how  often  a thing  is  repeated  in  time. 


55  (a)  Cardinals. 


1. 

I. 

umts. 

2. 

II. 

duo. 

3. 

IIL 

tres. 

4. 

IV. 

quaituor. 

5. 

V. 

quinque. 

6. 

VI. 

sex. 

7. 

VII. 

septem. 

8. 

VIII. 

octo. 

9. 

IX  or  VIIII. 

iiovem. 
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10. 

X. 

decent. 

11. 

XL 

undecim. 

12. 

XII. 

duodedm. 

13. 

XIII. 

tredecim. 

14. 

XIV. 

quatuordeciin. 

15. 

XV. 

quindecim. 

16. 

XVI. 

sedeciin. 

17. 

XVII. 

septendecim. 

18. 

XVIII. 

duodevigiivti. 

19. 

XIX. 

undeviginti. 

20. 

XX. 

viginti. 

30. 

XXX. 

triginta. 

40. 

XL. 

quadraginta. 

60. 

L. 

quinqnaginta. 

60. 

LX. 

aexaginta. 

70. 

LXX. 

aeptuaginta. 

80. 

LXXX. 

octoginta. 

90. 

XC. 

nonaginta. 

99. 

XCIX  or  IC. 

(nonaginta  novem,  novem  et 
1 nonaginta,  undecentum. 

100. 

C. 

centum. 

200. 

CC. 

ducenti,  -ae,  -a. 

300. 

CCC. 

trecenti. 

400. 

CCCC. 

quadringenti. 

500. 

D or  10. 

qningenti. 

600. 

DC  or  IOC. 

sexcenti'. 

700. 

DCC  or  lOCC. 

septingenti. 

800. 

DCCC  or  lOCCC. 

octingenti. 

900. 

DCCCC. 

nongenti. 

1000. 

M or  CIO. 

milk  or  mile. 

2000. 

MM  or  CIOCIO. 

duo  millia. 

6000. 

100. 

quinque  millia. 

7000. 

lOOCIOCIO  or  lOOMM.  septem  millia. 

10000. 

CCIOO. 

decern  millia. 

100000. 

CCCIOOO. 

centum  millia. 

Obs.  1 

The  declension  of  units 

has  been  already  given  (35).  Duo 

and  its  correlative  ainhoy  ‘ both/  are  thus  declined : 


' tarftntl  is  used  to  denote  ao  indefinite  but  large  number,  as  when  we  say  ' hun- 
dreds,' * thousands.' 
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N.  V. 

duo 

dues 

duo 

G. 

duorum 

duarum 

duorum 

D.  Ah. 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

Acc. 

duos  or  duo 

duas 

duo 

N.  V. 

ambo 

ambie 

ambo 

G. 

amborum 

ambarum 

amborum 

D.  Ab. 

ambobus 

ambabiis 

ambobus 

Aca 

ambos  or  ambo 

ambas 

ambo 

Tres  is  declined  like  the  plural  of  trislis  (34),  thus: 

V.  F.  N. 

N.  A.  V.  tres  tria 

O.  trium 

D.  Ahl.  tribus 

The  other  cardinals  \ip  to  ducetUi  are  undeclined.  J/if/e  is  unde- 
clined in  the  singular,  but  the  plural  millia  is  declined  as  a substantive, 
like  maria. 

Obn.  2 For  13,  16,  17,  18,  19  we  may  also  write  decern  et  tree,  d.  et 
sex,  d.  et  septem,  d.  et  octo,  d.  et  novem. 

Ohs.  3 The  number  added  to  20,  30,  &c.,  is  either  prefixed  with,  or 
affixed  witliout,  e<;  thus  21  is  either  unus  (-n,  -nm)  et  viyinfi,  or  viginti 
unus  (-a,  -U7ii),  and  25  is  either  quinque  et  viginti,  or  viguiti  quinque. 
For  the  last  two  numbers  in  tlie  decud,  we  may  subtract,  us  in  the  case 
of  duodeviginli  and  undevlyinti ; thus  28  and  29  are  generally  duode- 
triginla  and  vndelriginl/i.  But  although  99  may  be  undecentum,  98  is 
either  noiutginla  octo,  or  octo  et  nonaginta. 

Ohs.  4 In  combinations  with  numbers  above  100  the  smaller  num- 
ber follows  with  or  without  et;  thus  304  is  trecenti  et  quatuor,  or  trecen- 
tiquatuor. 

Ohs.  5 In  order  to  express  numbers  exceeding  1000,  we  either 
prefix  the  digits  to  the  declinable  plural  millia,  as  duo  millia,  or  couple 
it  with  the  distributives,  as  bina  millia.  In  this  case  millia  is  regarded  as 
a neuter  substantive.  The  poets  sometimes  prefix  the  numeral  adverb, 
as  his  mille,  quinquies  mille.  When  smaller  numerals  follow  millia  in  a 
detailed  enumeration,  the  objects  specified  are  put  in  the  same  case,  if 
the  numerals  precede;  as  caesi  sunt  tria  millia  trecenti  milites;  Caesar 
cepit  duo  millia  trecentos  sex  Gallos.  But  if  the  objects  specified  pre- 
cede the  numerals,  they  are  generally  put  in  the  genitive,  as  Caesar 
Gallorum  duo  millia  quingeulos  sex  oepU.  The  same  case,  however,  is 
sometimes  used  even  when  the  object  of  the  euumeiation  precedes,  as 
omnes  equiles,  quindecim  millia  numero,  convenire  jussit ; or  GcUlos  cepit 
duo  millia  quiugaitos  sex. 

Ohs.  6 The  numeral  adveibs  are  always  used  to  denote  millions, 
which  are  expressed  as  so  many  times  a hundred  thousand;  thus  decies 
centena  millia,  or  decies  centum  millia,  is  ‘a  million;’  vides  eentena 
millia  is  ‘ two  millions ;’  his  mUlies  ceiitena  millia  is  ‘ two  hundred  mil- 
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lions,’  and  so  forth.  To  these  the  single  thousands  and  smaller  numbers 
are  added  in  order,  as  thnes  c^ntena  7nillia  trujinta  sex  miflia  centum 
iumnffijtta  sex,  ‘one  million,  thirty-six  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six,’  i.e.  1,03G,19G.  In  reckoning  with  sesterces  (l>elow,  56,  Obs.  4), 
the  rule  is  to  omit  centena  milJia,  and  to  prefix  the  numentl  adverb 
alone  to  the  genitive  seslertiitm,  i.e.  tiumtim  (13).  Thus  decies  sesterlitim 
is  ‘ one  million  of  sesterces ;’  tneies  sestertiilm  is  ‘ two  millions  of  ses- 
terces;’ ceixlics  seslertiihn  is  ‘ten  millions  of  sesterces,'  Ac.  These 
phrases  are  regnided  as  equivalent  to  singular  nouns  of  the  neuter 
gender,  which  are  even  declined  in  the  diflerent  ca.ses ; thus  we  have  in 
the  nom.,  seslerlium  quadriujies  relliirptitnr,  ‘six  millions  of  se.sterces  are 
left;’  in  the  gen.,  arijentmn  ad  stimmam  sestertii  decies  in  aerarium 
rettxdit,  ‘he  transferred  to  the  treasury  a sum  of  silver  to  the  amount 
of  a million  of  sesterces  ;’  in  the  acciis.,  sestertium  dneenties  accepi,  ‘ I 
received  twenty  millions  of  sesterces  ;’  in  the  abl.,  senatoram  ceiisutn 
duodecies  sestertio  taxfxvit,  ‘he  Gxed  the  senatorial  censiis  at  1,200,000 
sesterces.’  The  adverb  alone  is  sometimes  put  without  And 

in  combining  greater  and  smaller  numliers,  the  word  ntimmos  may  be 
used  without  sestertium,  as  in  Cic.  Verr.  l.  14  : accepi  xdcies  ducenta 
triginta  quingue  rnillia  qvadrixtgcntos  ileccm  el  sepletn  tiiniimus,  ‘I  re- 
ceived two  millions,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  sesterces.’ 

Obs.  7 Cartlinal  numbers  are  sometimes  expressed  by  compound 
nouns;  thus  ‘two,’  ‘three,’  ‘four  days,’  are  expre.ssed  by  biduum,  tri- 
dimm,  qitadriduiim;  ‘two,’  ‘three,’  ‘four,’  ‘six,’  ‘seven  years,’  are 
expressed  by  biennium,  trienninm,  qnadrientiium,  sexenninm,  sepluen- 
7iium  (which  is  more  correct  than  septennium)  ■,  commissions  or  bexliea 
consisting  of  ‘two,’  ‘three,’  ‘four,’  ‘five,’  ‘six,’  ‘seven,’  ‘ten,*  ‘fifteen 
men,’  are  expr»\ssed  by  duoviri,  Iresviri,  qualfuarmri,  qninqueviri,  seviri 
or  sexviri,  septemviri,  decemviri,  quinelecinwiri,  A single  member  of  a 
commission  of  two  or  three  functionaries  was  callerl  duumvir,  ‘a  man  of 
two;’  triuntvir,  ‘a  man  of  three.’  The  plural  forms  dxiumviri,  trium- 
viri, are  in  themselves  ungrammatical  ; and  though  duomviri,  occurs 
once  in  an  inscription,  there  is  no  authority  for  triujiiviri,  and  both 
forms  should  be  avoided  in  writing  Latin. 

56  (i)  Ordinals. 


1st, 

primus. 

2nd, 

secundus,  or  alter  of  two  only. 

.'Ird, 

tertius. 

4th, 

quartos. 

5th, 

quintus. 

Gth, 

sextos. 

7th, 

septitnus. 

8fh, 

octavus. 

9th, 

nonus. 

10th, 

dtcimus. 
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11th, 

undecimus. 

12  th, 

duodecimus. 

13th,  14tli,  &c. 

tertius,  quartus  decimus, 

20th, 

vicesimus  or  vigesimus. 

30th, 

tricesimus  or  trigesimus. 

40th, 

quadragesimus. 

50th, 

quiitquagesiinus. 

60th, 

sexagesimus. 

70  th, 

septuagesimus. 

80th, 

octogesimus. 

90th, 

nonagestmus. 

100th, 

centesimus. 

200th, 

ducentesimus. 

SOOtli,  400tli,  &c.  trecentesimus,  quculringentesimus,  &c. 

1000th,  millesimua  or  tnllesimus. 

Obn.  1 The  numbers  between  13  and  20  may  also  be  expressed  by 
prefixing  tlecimus  with  or  without  et,  as  decimtis  et  tertius,  or  deciiiuts 
terlius,  ‘the  tliirteenth and  for  ‘ 18th,’  and  ‘ 19  th,’  we  may  say  not 
only  octaviu  deciiuM,  nonns  decimus,  but  also,  with  the  usual  subtrac- 
tion, diu>d'!vlfegba)is,  undeviceMnius. 

Ohs.  2 Tn  adding  digits  to  the  tens  after  20,  we  either  prefix  the 
smaller  number  with  ei  or  affix  it  without  et.  Thus  ‘the  21st’  is  either 
primus  el  vicesimns,  or  vicesimus  primus.  When  (dter  is  used  for 
seeatulus  it  is  generally  connected  by  el,  whether  it  pi-ecedes  or  follows; 
thus  for  ‘ tlie  22nd’  we  may  write  either  alter  et  vicesimus,  or  vicesimus 
e<  alter.  The  cardinals  are  often  used  in  combination  with  the  tens  of 
the  ordinal  nu m hoi's ; thus  ‘the  21st’  may  be  expi'essed  by  units  et 
vicesimus.  The  usual  subtraction  may  take  place  in  the  last  numbiirs 
of  the  decad ; thus  ‘ the  28lh,’  ‘ the  39th,’  may  be  written  duodetricesi- 
7HUS,  umlequadragesimus. 

Ohs.  3 The  numeral  adverbs  must  bo  used  for  numbers  aliove  1000, 
as  his  mi/lesimus,  ‘the  two-thousandth;’  decies  millesitnus,  ‘the  ten- 
thousandth.’ 

Ohs.  4 Fractional  pai-ts  are  expressed  by  an  addition  of  jnrs  to  the 
ordinal ; as  tcrtia  /tars,  ‘ the  third  jiart.’  But  pars  is  often  omitted,  and 
terlia,  quartn,  itc.,  are  uswl  alone,  as  in  English,  to  signify  ‘a  third,’  ‘a 
fourth,’  <kc.  With  dimidia,  however,  pars  is  always  added  to  signify  ‘a 
half ;’  otherwise  wo  have  dimidium  with  a genitive,  as  dimidium  J'acti, 
‘half  the  thing  done;’  or  dimidius  agrees  with  the  noun  denoting  the 
integer,  as  dimidius  modius,  ‘half  a bushel;’  dimidia  turra,  ‘a  half- 
hour.’  We  may  express  ‘ a sixth,’  either  by  sexto,  or  by  dimidia  terlia; 
‘an  eighth,’  cither  by  octava  or  dimidia  quarto.  The  uumei-ator  of  a 
fraction  is  expreased,  as  in  English;  thus  we  have  duos  sejitimae,  i. e. 
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pttrt^s,  ‘ two  sevenths.’  But  may  be  expressed  by  rfeoe  parte*,  fret 
parte*,  i.e.  ‘of  a whole  consisting  of  four  parts,’  The  addition  of  two 
fractions  is  stated  at  length ; thins  ‘ Capito  is  heir  to  five-si.xtlis  of  the 
estate’  (to  ^ + is  given  here*  ex  parte.  lUmulia  et  tertia  esl  Capito 
(Cic.  ad  Div.  xiii.  29) ; and  ‘ 14  hours  and  ^ = 14  ^ + A'  is  given  horae 
quattnordecim  atque  dimidiei  atm  tritjesima  parte  iniiiig  ftorae.  When  a 
fraction  is  added  to  one  or  more  integers,  the  ordinal  of  the  divided 
number  or  measure  is  merely  appended  to  ses  or  se*qne,  where  *es  is  a 
contacted  form  of  semis,  Gr.  rjiiurv,  ‘a  half thus  sesquudter  is  ‘one  and  a 
half,’  i.e.  ‘one  and  the  second  a half;’  sesqm/tes  is  ‘a  foot  and  a half,’  i.  e.  ‘a 
foot  and  half  a foot;’  sestertius  scil.  ninims  Ls  ‘two  asesorlibrae  and  the 
third  halved,’  which  is  accordingly  written  IIS  or  IIS,  i.e.  dnae  librae  et 
semis.  The  as  or  libra  (ptavlo),  which  weighed  originally  nearly  a pound 
(Troy)  of  copjier,  was  reduced  in  ac.  217  to  one-twelfth,  and  ultimately, 
by  the  Lex  Papiria,  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  original  weight,  i.e.  to 
half  an  ounce,  w'hich  continued  to  be  the  standard  ever  after.  It  haa 
the  following  special  de.signations  for  the  12  unciae,  or  ounces,  into 
which  it  was  subdivided,  and  the  same  nomenclature  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  every  thing,  which  admits  of  the  same  number  of  fractional 
parts  (e.g.  here*  ex  dotlrante,  ‘heir  to  three-fourths  of  the  property’): 


1. 

Uiicia. 

8. 

Bes  or  bessi.s  (from  bis)  = | . 

2. 

Sextans  = J. 

9. 

Dodrans  = de-quadraus  = J. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

Quadrans  = J. 
Triens  = J. 
Quincunx. 

10. 

Dextans  = de-sextans;  also  dec- 
unx  (Priscian,  de  pond.  n. 
p.  391  KreU). 

6. 

^rais,  -issis. 

11. 

Deunx. 

7. 

Septunx. 

12. 

As. 

Since  the  word  as  signified  essentially  a copper  coin,  the  word  aes 
was  used  as  its  equivalent ; thus  we  find  such  phrases  as  (Liv.  xxrv.  11): 
qtti  millibus  arris  qtiinqiiatjinta  caisits  /iiisset,  ‘ who  had  been  rated  at 
.')0,000  uses.’  But  in  order  to  distinguish  between  as  meaning  a pound 
of  copier,  and  as  denoting  a coin  ultimately  weighing  only  half  an 
otince,  the  phrase  aes  grave  was  introduced  to  denote  the  full  pound  of 
copj)er  as  (Liv.  xxil.  33) : indici  data  libertas  et  aeris  gravis  viginti 
mitlia,  ‘ his  liberty  and  20,000  actual  pounds  of  copper  were  given  to 
the  informer.’  Silver  money  was  fimt  coined  at  Rome,  b.c.  269,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  in  three  different  pieces,  numi,  called 
from  the  niunber  of  ases  which  they  contained,  namely : 

The  Denarius  i.  a numus=  10  ases. 

The  Quinarius  = 5 ases. 

The  iSesterlius  = 2^  ases. 

When  the  as  was  reduced  in  b.c.  217  to  one  ounce,  the  denarius, 
though  retaining  its  name,  was  made  equivalent  to  16  ases,  the  quina- 
rius being  8,  and  the  sestertius  of  course  4 ases;  and  this  continued  to  bo 
the  relation  between  these  silver  coins  and  the  as.  The  computation  of 
money  was  regularly  by  sestertii,  and  nummus  always  meant  ‘ a sesterce,’ 
unless  some  epithet  was  prefixed,  as  when  we  i-ead  (Liv.  xxil.  52): 
nummis  quadrigalis,  where  the  adjective  shows  that  denarii  are  meant, 
from  the  figure  of  a chariot  with  four  homes  [quadrigae)  which  sometimea 
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took  the  place  of  the  Dioscuri  on  the  denarius.  The  value  of  the- 
sestertius  may  be  reckoned  at  twopence  sterling,  and  in  estimating  the 
value  in  English  money  in  large  sums,  it  may  be  convenient  to  the 
student  to  recollect  that  GOO  sestertii  = £5,  consequently  that  any  large 
sum  may  be  reduced  to  English  money  by  striking  off  one  cypher  and 
dividing  by  12,  e.g.  100,000  HS  = £833.  6s.  Hd.  In  counting  by  thoustinds 
of  sesterces  it  was  equally  correct  to  say  mille  sestertii  and  mi/le  sester- 
tium  (gen.  plur.).  It  was  perhaps  fiom  some  mistaken  analogy  suggested 
by  this  genitive  that  sestertia  in  the  neuter  plural  was  used  to  denote 
sums  of  one  thousand  sesterces.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  neuter 
sestertium  was  ever  used  in  the  singular,  but  we  have  septem  sestertia 
in  Horace  (1  Epist.  vii.  80),  and  Juvenal  says  (iv.  15):  mullum  sex 
miUihus  emit,  aequantem  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris,  ‘he  bought  a 
mullet  for  6000  sesterces,  matching,  you  observe,  the  thousands  of 
sesterces  with  pounds.’  The  methcal  of  counting  very  high  numbers 
by  using  the  numeral  adverb  has  been  already  mentioned  (above,  55, 
Obs.  6).  As  interest  was  paid  monthly  the  part  of  the  as  or  number 
of  unciae  paid  for  ev'ery  hundred  a.ses  gave  the  rate  jier  cent,  per 
annum;  thus  sextantes  usnrae  would  be  six  per  cent.,  quatlrantes 
usurae,  four  per  cent.,  asses  usurae,  twelve  per  cent. ; the  last  rate  was 
also  called  ceutesimae  usurae,  or  one  hundredth  j)Or  month,  whence  we 
have  hinae  centesimae  = 24  per  cetit,  qniuae  ceutesimae  — 60  per  cent. 
The  unciarinm  fenus,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  capital,  being  8J|  per  cent, 
of  the  old  year  of  10  months,  was  10  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  12  months. 

Ohs.  5 The  ordinals  are  used  in  a peculiar  manner  in  stating  the 
day  of  the  month,  which  was  reckoned  backwards  according  to  the 
following  subdivisions.  The  first  of  every  month  was  designated  A'a- 
lendae,  ‘the  Calends,’  from  the  old  verb  cahire,  ‘to  call;’  the  .5th  or  7th 
was  named  Nonne,  ‘the  Nones,’  i. e.  the  9th  before  the  /rfes;  and 
the  13th  or  15th  was  known  tus  Idus,  ‘the  Ides,’  i. e.  the  division  or 
middle  of  the  month  (Hor.  1 Carm.  iv.  11 — 14).  All  other  days  were 
calculated  backwards  from  the  Nones  or  Ides  of  the  month  in  question, 
or  from  the  Calends  of  the  following  month,  the  day  from  which,  and 
the  day  to  which  they  reckoned,  being  both  included  in  the  sum. 

The  days  on  which  the  Nones  and  Ides  fall  in  particular  months  may 
be  remembered  by  the  following  rhymes : 

‘The  5th  or  13th  day  divides 
A Roman  month  at  the  Nones  or  Ides; 

But  in  March,  October,  July,  May, 

Count  back  from  the  7th  or  15th  day.’ 

Thus,  ‘on  the  2d  Jan.’  is  ‘on  the  4th  day  before  the  Nones,’  that 
is,  in  strict  grammatical  propriety,  die  quarto  ante  Nonas  Januarias,  or, 
omitting  die  and  ante,  qiuirto  Nonas,  or,  in  figures,  IV.  Nonas.  In  Cicero, 
however,  and  Livy,  a curious  attraction  takes  place,  and  tliis  date  is 
written  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan.,  i.  e.  ante  {diem  quartum)  Nonas  Janu- 
arias, where  die  quarto  is  inserted  between  the  preposition  ante  and  its 
case,  and  changetl  by  attraction  into  diem  quartum,  so  that  the  whole  is 
regarded  as  one  phrase,  which  may  be  governed  by  another  prejamition; 

D.  L.  G.  5 
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thus,  ex  ante  diem  III.  Xon.  Jun.  titque  ad  pridie  Kidendat  Septembree, 
‘from  the  3rd  day  before  the  Nones  of  June  up  to  the  day  liefore  the 
Calends  of  September.’  This  adverbial  usage  was  carried  so  far  that  we 
have  even  ante  Idus  for  Idibut,  where  the  Ides  themselves  are  intended,  as 
in  Liv.  III.  40  : ante  Idas  Maiae  <ieceinvirot  abuee  iiuujistratu.  From  the 
previous  example  it  will  be  observed  that  the  day  before  the  Nones,  Idea, 
and  Calends  was  designated  by  the  adverb  pridie,  and  not  by  an  ordinal 
nuniWr.  And  the  use  of  this  locative  in  the  ])hra.se  in  question  shows 
that  the  other  days  roust  have  been  originally  expressed  in  the  same  case. 

The  muul>er  of  days  in  the  Koman  months  according  to  the  Julian 
year  was  the  same  as  ours,  but  although  February  had,  as  with  us,  one 
day  more  in  leap-year,  it  was  not  added  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but 
was  inserted  after  the  23rd  of  February,  so  that  the  24th  of  February, 
or  the  sixth  day  Ijefore  the  Calends  of  March,  was  reckoned  twice,  and 
was  accoixlingly  called  bis  sexlits;  whence  the  leap-year  itself  got  the 
name  of  bis  sextus  or  ‘ bissextile.’ 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Bnider,  will  save  the  trouble  of 
calculating  the  Roman  date  in  any  particular  case. 
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30  Days. 

Februarius,  18  Days 
— in  cveiy  fourth 
Year  19. 
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iVidie 
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13 
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IdibuB 

Idihne 

Idiliua 

14 

Pritiio 

a.d.  XIX.  -] 

a.d.XVIII 

’ 

a.d.  XVL  ■ 

15 

IdibuB 

a.d.XVIII. 

a.d.  XVII. 

a.d.  XV. 
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a.d.  XVII. 
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ad  XVI. 
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a.d.  XVI. 

a.d.  XVI. 
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ad.  XIII. 
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a.d.  XIV. 
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a.d.  XIV. 
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a.d.  XIV. 
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a.d.  XII. 
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It 

a.d.  XII. 
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}. 
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33 
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s 
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•c 
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ad.  VIII. 

e« 

r 

^3 
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0b9.  6 All  the  ordinals  are  adjectives  of  three  genders. 

Obf.  7 From  the  feminines  of  certain  ordinals  wo  have  adjectives 
in  -d-nus  to  denote  the  soldicj’s  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  were 
known,  like  our  regiments,  by  their  numbers;  thus  primdnus  is  a soldier 
of  the  first  legion  (privui  sc.  leijio);  similarly  we  have  eeotjtdanus, 
quiiitanus,  decuimums,  tertiad'cimanut,  quartiulicimnmin,  vnaelviceai- 
manus,  duoeh^keaiiiutum,&c.,  for  ‘belonging  to  the  2nd,  5th,  10th,  13th, 
14th,  21st,  22nd  legion,’  Ac.  Besides  this  meaning,  qulntami  and  rfecu- 
mana  (sc.  via)  mean  the  passages  after  the  fifth  and  tenth  lines  of  tents 
in  a Roman  camp;  and  as  the  rear- wall  of  the  camp  boundetl  this  tenth 
roful,  the  gate  in  that  wall  was  called  the  decumana  porta.  There  are 
other  applications  of  the  adjective  decumanus;  for  decunuuma  ager 
was  laud  that  paid  tithes  (decimae  or  decima  j>ars);  the  decummma  Jluc- 
tus  was  the  tenth  wave;  and  as  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest, 
drcumaniu  came  to  signify  ‘ very  large,’  as  deeuviana  acuta,  ‘ very  laige 
shields’  (Feat  p.  4),  and  deeumanua  acijjenaer,  ‘a  yery  large  sturgeon’ 
(Lucilius,  ap.  Cic.  Fin.  u.  8,  § 24). 

57  (c) . Distributivea. 

1.  siitffuli. 

2.  bini. 

3.  terni. 

4.  quatemi. 

5.  quint. 

0.  sent. 

7.  septeni. 

8.  ocfoni. 

9.  noveni. 

10.  deni. 

11.  undeni. 

12.  duodeni. 

13.  14,  &a  temi  deni,  quaterni  700.  septingeni. 

deni,  &c.  800.  octogeni. 

20.  viceni.  900.  nongeni. 

30.  triceni.  1000.  singula  viillia. 

Oba.  1 These  distributives  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  numeral 
adverbs  (below,  69)  from  which  they  borrow  their  signification;  thus 
bini  refers  itself  to  bia,  temi  to  ter,  quaterni  to  qualer,  and  as  bis, 
ter,  qnater  mean  ‘ twice  ’ (i.  e.  two  times),  ‘ three  times,’  ‘ four  times,’ 
we  can  see  that  the  corresponding  distributives  mean  ‘ two  at  a time, 

‘ three  at  a time,’  ‘ four  at  a time,’  <ka 

Oba.  2 In  combinations  of  the  units  with  numlrers  above  20,  the 
usual  plan  is  to  put  the  smaller  number  second,  without  et;  as  viceni 

5—2 


40.  quadmgeni. 
nO.  quinquageni. 
GO.  sezageni. 

70.  septuageni. 
80.  octogeni. 

90.  nonagent. 
100.  centeni. 

200.  duceni. 

300.  treceni. 

400.  quadringeni. 
500.  quingent. 
GOO.  sezceni. 
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gfni,  ‘2G  at»  time,  by  t wen ty -sixes but  the  smaller  number  may  also 
bo  prefixed  with  or  without  e</  as  quini  el  viceni,  or  quiui  viceni,  ‘by 
twenty-fives.’  The  usual  subtraction  takes  j)laco  in  the  case  of  8 and 
9 : thus,  18,  19  may  be  written  diutdeviceni^  nndevireni;  28,  29,  duode- 
tricent,  undetrieeni;  and  99  Ls  nnderenu  It  will  l)e  observtxl  that  there 
is  no  distributive  for  1000;  but  we  say  sinqula  millia,  ‘by  thousands 
at  a time;’  just  as  we  say  gimjuUa  anriie,  ‘every  year;’  or  simjulis  die- 
bu»,  ‘ day  by  day.’ 

Ohs.  3 Distributivas  are  used  instead  of  cardinals  with  wortls  which 
have  no  singular;  with  the  e.xceptioii  of  shujuli,  for  which  vni  is  u.scd 
(35,  Obs.).  Thus  wo  say,  moenui‘‘ti.  wall;’  binne,  litterae,  ‘two 
epistles.’  With  such  words  trini  is  u.se<l  for  terni;  as  Irina  castra, 

‘ three  camps.’ 

Obs.  4 The  adjectives  blmus,  Ir'tmm,  qiiadrliniut,  ‘two,  three,  four 
years  old,’  are  derived  from  bisJdrms,  tcr-hiems,  qvaUr-hiems  (‘quasi  a 
bis,  ter,  quater  ab  ista  ahieme  dicUv.’  Kutyches,  op.  Cassiod.  p.  2311),  and 
BO  count  the  yeara  by  the  winters  (hiniieii).  It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty what  is  the  deriv'ation  of  the  correlative  adjective  homus,  ‘ of  this 
year;’  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  merely  fonned  from  hujus,  anciently 
hotus:  cf.  hodier-n^is  from  hodius,  tadtur-nus  from  tacilns.  According 
to  Nonius,  p.  83,  it  means  tpdus  mini. 

58  (il)  Multiplicatives  and  (e)  PropoHionuls. 

(d)  MidtijilicfUii’es. 

Of  the.se  words,  which  are  fonned  hy  the  addition  of  -pleir, 
-plTcis,  to  the  root  denoting  the  number,  only  the  following  are 
in  use:  simplex,  ‘simple;’  duple.r,  ‘double;’  triple.r,  ‘triple;’ 
qnadruplex,  ‘four-fold;’  quinenplex,  ‘five-fold;’  septemplex,  ‘seven- 
fold;’ decemplex,  ‘ton-fold;’  centumplev,  ‘ one  hundred-fold.’ 

Obs.  Poets  and  later  writei’s,  like  Pliny,  use  the  distributives  as 
multiplicatives;  thus  we  have  Lucan,  viii.  455;  septeiio  gurgtle  for  sep- 
templice,  and  Plin.  N.  II,  xvii.  3 ; campus  ferlUis  renlena  quiiiquagena 
fnuje  for  ceutnmplice  qitincii/dice. 

(e)  Proportioiifds. 

These  words  add  -qihts  to  the  root  denoting  the  number,  and  arc 
generally  used  in  the  neuter  gender.  The  following  only  are  in 
use:  simplus,  duplus,  triplus,  quadrupUts,  quinquiplus,  sepfuplus, 
octuplus.  There  is  but  a .slight  difference  iu  meaning  between  tlie 
proportional  and  the  multi j)licative;  duplex  means  that  which  is 
double  in  itself,  a.s  duplex  ficus,  ‘a  double  fig,’  i.e.  ‘two  growing 
together;’  but  duplum  is  the  double  of  something  else;  as  jyoena 
dvpli,  ‘a  penalty  of  double  ti  c amount.’ 
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59  (f)  Numeral  Adverbs. 


1.  semel. 

2.  his. 

3.  ter. 

4.  quater. 

5.  quinquies. 

G.  sejnes. 

7.  septies. 

8.  octies. 

9.  navies. 

10.  decies. 

11.  undecies. 

12.  duodecies. 

13.  ter  decies  or -tredecies. 

14.  quater  decies  or  quartum 

decies. 

13.  quinquies  decies  or  quin- 
deciea. 

16.  series  decies  or  sedecies. 

17.  septies  decies. 

1 8.  octies  decies  or  d uodevicies. 


1 9.  navies  decies  or  undevicies. 

20.  vicies. 

30.  tricies. 

40.  quadragies. 

.50.  quinquagies. 

GO.  sej-agies. 

70.  septuagies. 

80.  octogies. 

90.  nonagies. 

100.  centies. 

200.  ducenties. 

300.  trecenties. 

400.  quadringenties. 

500.  quiiigenties. 

600.  sexceiities. 

700.  sejitingenties. 

800.  octingenties. 

900.  noningenties  or  nangen- 
ties. 

1000.  millies. 


Obs.  1 These  adverbs  answer  to  the  question  quotiens  t ‘ how  many 
times'?’  of  which  Miens,  ‘so  many  times,’  is  the  demonstrative,  and 
nliqiiotUns,  ‘ a certain  number  of  times,’  the  indefinite  expression.  Hence 
semel  is  ‘once,’  i.  e.  a single  time;  bis,  ‘twice,’  i e.  two  times;  ter, 
‘thrice,’  i.  e.  three  times;  quater,  ‘four  times,’  and  so  on. 

Obs.  2 For  intermediate  numbers  in  the  tens,  the  smaller  number 
is  either  prefixed  with  et;  as  semel  el  vicies,  or  affixed  with  or  with- 
out et;  as  vicies  et  semel,  or  vicies  semel. 

Obs.  3 From  the  ordinals  we  have  adverbs  answering  to  the  ques- 
tion ‘of  what  number?’  or  ‘in  what  number?’  Two  forms  were 
adopted,  one  in  -um,  the  other  in  -o,  and  the  old  grammarians  them- 
selves could  not  decide  which  was  preferable  (Aul.  Gell.  X.  A.  x.  1). 
In  the  best  writers  the  form  in  -um  is  the  more  eommon,  except  that 
while  both  primurn  and  primo  are  used  to  signify  ‘for  the  first  time,’ 
prinium  alone  signifies  ‘firstly,’  and  primo  means  also  ‘at  first;’  and 
while  secundum  is  geneniUy  used  as  a preposition,  ilerum  is  used  to  sig- 
nify ‘a  second  time;’  and  secundo,  ‘in  the  second  place,’  or  ‘secondly,’ 
is  not  so  common  as  deinde. 
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§ 1.  Personal  Pronouns  and  their  Possessives. 

60  The  personal  pronoun.s,  which  are  used  instead  of  nouns, 
as  the  nominative  cases  or  subjects  of  verbs,  are  ego,  ‘I,’  for  the 
first  person,  and  tu,  ‘thou,’  for  the  second.  The  tliird  person  is 
not  expressed  in  the  nominative  by  a pronoun,  but  is  either  omit- 
ted, or  expre.ssed  by  a noun  substantive.  When,  however,  it  is 
neces.saiy  to  use  a pronoun  referring  to  the  nominative  case  of  the 
verb,  we  employ  the  pronoun  sui,  ‘ of  himself,  herself,  itself,  them- 
selves,’ which  is  called  ‘ a reflexive  pronoun,’  because  it  refers,  or 
is  reflected  ba<'k  for  its  explanation,  to  the  principal  word  in  the 
sentence.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  express  in  Latin,  ‘Alexander  said 
that  he,  namely,  Alexander,  was  the  son  of  Jove,’  wo  must  wTito, 
Alexander  dicebat  .SE  Juris  Jilium  esse.  These  pei'sonal  pronouns, 
and  their  sujiplement  the  reflexive,  have  con'esponding  adjectives 
in  -us,  which  arc  called  possessives.  The  personal  pronouns  have 
possessives  corre.sponding  to  their  different  numl>ers;  but  the  re- 
flexive makes  no  difference  between  the  singular  and  plural. 


61  First  person. 

Second 

person. 

Reflexive. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Sing,  and  Plur. 

N. 

ego 

Posses- 

tu 

Po.sses- 

— 

Posses- 

G. 

mei  {mis 

sive. 

tui  (tis 

sive. 

sui  {sis 

sive. 

obsol.) 

. mens. 

obsol.) 

■ tu  us. 

obsol.) 

' suns. 

D. 

mihi 

tibi  1 

sibi.  1 

A. 

Ab, 

V me 

te 

se 
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Plural.  Plural. 


N.  1 

A.  1 no8 

Pos.se.s-  VOS 

Po3.ses- 

V.  j 

sive. 

sive. 

G.  nostri  or 

- noster.  vestri  or 

• vester. 

nostnhn 

vestrilm. 

1 nobis 

vobis 

Ab.j  J 

1 

1 

Obs.  1 The  possessive.s  tmua,  tuus,  aims  are  regularly  declined  like 
bonus,  except  that  meiia  makes  mi  in  the  voc.  sing,  masculine. 

Obs.  2 The  genitives  mei,  and  nostri  or  noslrilm,  tui,  and  vestri  or 
veslrdm,  are  really  the  genitives  singular  and  plural  (13)  of  the  posses- 
sivea  nums,  7ioster,  and  tuus,  water,  which  are  used  instead  of  them, 
and  in  direct  agreement  with  the  noun,  in  all  instances  except  when  a 
particular  emphasis  of  personality  is  required;  as  non  mens  hie  sermo 
eat,  ‘ this  discourse  is  not  mine;'  but  si  tibi  cura  mei,  sit  tibi  cura  tui, 
‘ if  thou  hast  a care  for  me,  care  for  thyself;’  and  the  two  forms  may 
stand  side  by  side;  as  memoria  nostri  tiui,  ‘your  remembrance  of  iis;’ 
or  they  may  be  opposed;  as  jxirsque  tui  latecU  corpore  clausa  meo,  ‘a 
part  of  you  may  lie  hid,  shut  up  in  my  body.’  In  the  plural,  nostri, 
vestri,  are  used  when  we  speak  of  the  persons  as  a whole;  as  memoria 
nostri  tua,  ‘ your  recollection  of  u-s,’  as  a single  object  of  thought : 
habetia  ducem  meimrem  vestri,  oblituin  aui,  ‘you  have  a general  mindful 
of  you,  forgetful  of  himself.’  But  we-  use  nostrdm,  veatrdm,  when  we 
speak  of  the  persons  as  a collection  of  separate  elements;  thus  these 
genitives  are  used  with  omnium;  as  jxUria  est  communis  omnium 
noslrdm  parens,  ‘ our  native  land  is  the  common  parent  of  all  of  us,’ 
many  and  separable  as  we  are.  Tluit  this  is  an  attraction  appeata 
from  such  passages  as  hi  ad  veatrdm  omnium  caedem  Romae  reatile- 
runt,  ‘ these  men  remained  at  Home  for  the  massacre  of  you  all.’ 

'Obs.  3 The  personal  pronouns  are  sometimes  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  syllable  -met;  as  ego-met,  ‘ I myself ;’  vos-met,  ‘ you 
yourselves.’  This  affix  is  not  directly  attached  to  tu,  though  we  have 
luti  and  tuiemet;  and  it  is  never  appended  to  the  genitives  nostrum  and 
vestrunu 

Obs.  4 The  abl.  sing,  of  the  possessives  (especially  anus)  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  affix  -pte,  as  in  meopte  ingenio,  ‘ by  my  own  par- 
ticular talents;’  suopte  pomlere,  ‘by  its  very  own  weight.’  The  affix 
-met  is  also  found  with  the  ablative  of  snus  and  more  rarely  of  meus, 
especially  when  the  pronoun  ipse  follows;  as  suamet  ijisefraude. 

Obs.  a From  noster,  vaster  we  have  the  adjective  in  -as  (for  -ati-a, 
above,  28  (c),  Obs.  (d)),  nostras,  vealras,  ‘of  our  country,’  ‘of  your  country.’ 
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§ 2.  Indicative  rronouns. 

62  Tlie  pronouns  hie,  iste,  ille,  indicate,  as  objects,  tlie  throe 
persons,  ’ I,’  ‘ tliou,’  ‘ he.’  I/ic,  ‘ this,’  indicate.s  the  speaker  and 
all  close  to  liini;  iste,  ‘that  of  yours,’  indicates  the  person  ad- 
dressed and  those  in  his  pro.ximity;  Hie,  ‘that  otlier,’  indicates  all 
distant  persons  and  objects.  They  correspond  respectively  to  the 
Greek  SSe,  o5to?,  and  e/cetj/ov,  and  are  thus  declined: 

(a)  Jlic,  ‘ this’  (here,  by  me). 


Singular. 


N. 

U. 

hie 

r. 

haec 

s. 

hoc 

G. 

hujus 

D. 

h uic 

A. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

Ab. 

hoc 

hue 

hoc 

Plural. 

N. 

hi 

hae 

haec 

G. 

horum 

ha  rum 

horum 

D. 

his 

A. 

hos 

. has 

haec 

Ab. 

his 

(b)  Iste, 

‘that’  (there. 

by  you). 

Singular. 

N. 

iste 

ista 

istud 

O. 

istitis 

D. 

isti 

A. 

istum 

istam 

istud 

Ab. 

isto 

ista 

isto 

. 

Plural. 

N. 

isti 

istae 

ista 

G. 

istorum 

istaruni 

istorum 

D. 

istis 

A. 

istos 

istas 

ista 

Ab. 

istis 
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(c) 

Ille,  ‘ that  other.’ 

Singular. 

M. 

T. 

N. 

N. 

ilk 

ilia 

illud 

G. 

illius 

D. 

illi 

A. 

ilium 

illam 

illud 

Ab. 

illo 

iUd 

illo 

Plural. 

N. 

illi 

illae 

ilia 

G. 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

D. 

illis 

A. 

illos 

illas 

ilia 

Ab. 

illis 

Ohn.  1 The  e,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  certain  cases  in  the 
ordinary  declension  of  hie,  is  a remnant  of  a pronominal  particle  ce  also 
found  in  ec-ce,  cis,  ci-tra,  ce-leri,  <tc.  The  original  form  must  have  been 
hi-ce,  IkA-ce,  ho-ce,  and  the  diphthong  in  the  nom.  sing.  fern,  and  the 
nom.  accus.  j)l.  neut.  has  arisen  from  a transposition  of  tho  final  vowel. 
This  diphthong  is  re|»rcsente«l  only  by  a long  <i  in  poslhac,  ‘ after  these 
things.’  The  full  form  of  the  affix  -ce  Ls  found  occa.sionally  after  the 
cases  ending  in  s,  a.s  in  hnjnsce,  hosce,  and  in  old  Latin  we  have  han-ee 
letjem,  lui-ce  Uge.  In  the  nom.  plur.  we  have  hie  for  hi  or  hi-ce,  in 
Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  7-3,  and  haee,  for  hne  or  hae-ce  in  the  comedians  (Plant. 
Aid.  III.  5,  59;  Ter.  Euii.  iii.  5,  34,  Ac.).  When  the  interrogative  par- 
ticle nc  is  added,  we  have  the  forms  hicine,  haeeine,  hocine,  Ac. 

Obe.  2 In  old  Latin  the  affi.x  -ce  is  found  with  tele  and  ille  in  the 
forms  ietic,  isUtec,  istoc;  illic,  illaec,  Uloc.  The  cases  in  which  this 
addition  is  found  are  the  same  as  those  which  end  in  -c  in  the  common 
declension  of  hie,  except  the  dative.  Cicero  has  oidy  istne  and  utaec. 
We  rarely  find  even  in  old  I^atin  tho  full  forms  ietace,  istisce,  illace, 
illisce,  iUosce,  illasce.  The  inteiTogative  ne  may  be  added  as  in  the  case  of 
hie,  so  that  we  get  tho  forms  ietacim,  istocine,  illicine,  illancine,  islosdne.  ' 

Ohs.  3 Istim  and  illius  sometimes  appear  in  tho  forms  isti  and 
U!i;  the  dat.  sing.  fern,  is  written  istae,  illae;  and  the  nom.  pi.  fern,  is 
found  with  an  appended  c;  as  isUtcc,  iUaec  (Bentl.  ad  Ter.  Hee.  iv. 

2,  17). 

Ohs.  4 Ills  was  anciently  written  olle,  or  oUns,  -a,  -um,  from  which 
we  have  tho  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  plur.  oUi  in  Virgil,  the  plur.  oUa  and 
olios  in  Cicero  (Legg.  ii.  9,  where  he  is  reproducing  the  obsolete  legal 
forms),  and  tho  locative  adverb  olim,  i.  a ‘at  that  tim^,’  whether  past 
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(which  is  the  more  common  meaning)  or  future.  Alins,  ‘another,’  is 
in  constant  use,  as  a by-form  of  Ule,  which  it  resembles  in  declension 
(35).  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  alius  inesius  ‘ another  ’ 
indefinitely;  ille,  ‘the,’  or  ‘that  other’  definitely;  as  alio  dis,  ‘another 
day;’  illo  die,  ‘the  other  day,’  i.  e.  ‘ on  that  day.’ 

§ 3.  Distinctive  Pronouns. 

63  The  pronoun  is  and  its  derivative.s  i-deni  and  i-pse  (some- 
times ipsus)  define  or  distinguish  particular  objects.  The  meaning 
of  all  three  is  conveyed  by  different  u.sages  of  the  Greek  ovrdv.  Is 
is  either  the  correlative  and  antecedent  to  qui,  so  that  is  qui  means 
‘the  particular  person  who,’  or  it  is  used  as  a mere  pronoun  of 
reference,  like  the  oblique  ca-ses  of  aero?;  as  ujror  ejus,  ‘his  wife,’ 
>5  yvinj  avTov,  ' the  wife  of  a person  already  mentioned  and  referred 
to.’  I-dem,  means  more  emphatically,  ‘ the  very  he,’  ‘ the  same 
man,’  like  6 avrot)  and  i-pse  signifies  ‘ tlie  man  himself,’  or  ‘ the 
man  as  distinguished  from  others,’  like  oOtov  in  apposition  without 
the  article  (see  Gr.  Gr.  Art.  4-t4,  (d),  aa).  Is  and  i-dem  are  de- 
clined as  follows: 


Singular. 

u. 

r. 

N. 

N. 

is 

ea 

id 

0. 

D. 

ejus 

ei 

A. 

eum 

earn 

id 

Ab. 

eo 

ed 

eo 

Plural. 

N. 

ii  (ei) 

eas 

ea 

G. 

eorum 

earuin 

eorum 

D.  ) 
Ab.j 

iis  {eis) 

A. 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Singular. 

N. 

idem 

eadem 

idem 

G. 

D. 

ejusdeni 

eldem 

A 

eundem 

eandeiH 

idem 

Ab. 

eodem 

eddeni 

eodem 
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N. 

eadein 
eorundem 

eddem 

Ipse  (in  old  Latin  ipsus)  is  declined  like  ille  and  iste,  except 
that  in  the  singular  the  N.  and  A.  neut.  end  in  -mn  instead  of  -ud, 
as  though  it  were  ipsus,  ipsa,  ipsum. 

Ohs.  1 The  declension  of  is  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  that 
of  hie,  that  quis  does  to  qui  (below,  64,  Ohs.)-,  namely,  is  belongs  to  the 
and  hie  to  the  -o  declension.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  pronoun.  There  are  no  distinct  traces  of 
an  appendage  r.e  in  the  case  of  is;  but  this  must  have  been  the  case 
originally,  for  there  is  no  other  ex])lanation  of  the  long  a in  inlereS, 
jtostsd,  praeterra,  «fea  than  that  which  applies  to  poslhnc,  namely,  that 
it  represents  a diphthong  arising  from  the  transposition  of  the  final 
vowel  of  c«,  so  that  ed  is  for  ease  — eace.  Although  the  final  ce  is  obso- 
lete with  is,  yet  we  have  in  colloquial  Latin  such  combinations  as 
eccum,  e.ccam,  eccos,  eccas,  for  ecce  eum,  ecce  earn,  ecce  eos,  eece  eas,  just  as 
we  have  eccillum  or  eUiim,  for  ecce  ilium,  or  en  ilium,  and  eccistam  for 
ecce  istam,  from  which  comes  the  modem  French  and  Italian  cet  for  cest, 
and  queslo,  cel  and  quelh. 

Ohs.  2 The  dat.  sing.  fern,  of  is  was  written  occasionally  eae  in  old 
Latin ; the  ol)solete  dat.  sing,  ibi  is  in  common  use  as  a particle  signify- 
ing ‘there;’  and  the  dat  abl.  plur.  aj>peared  in  the  forms  iims,  eabus. 
In  the  nom.  plur.  masc.  ei  is  rare.  As  evlem  never  appears  for  iidem,  and 
as  iidem  and  iisdrm  are  generally  written  with  one  i in  the  MSS.,  and 
are  always  treated  as  one  syllable  in  poetry,  it  is  probable  that  ii,  iis 
were  the  genuine  spelling,  and  that  the  double  ii  in  these  forms  as  in 
dii,  diis  merely  represented  a long  i. 


M. 
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Plural. 

T. 

N. 

iidem 

eacdeni 

G. 

eorundem 

ear  undent 

[ 

iisdem 

Ab.J 

A. 

eosdem 

eosdem 

§ 4.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns  and  their  Correlatives 
or  Antecedents. 

64  The  relative  qui,  ‘who,’  connecte  with  the  iiulicivtive  or 
distinctive  pronouns,  and  especially  with  is,  its  reguhu-  correlative 
and  antecedent,  some  fuller  description  or  explanation  of  the  per- 
son or  thing  indicated  or  intended;  as  vidi  eum,  qui  haec  scripsit, 
‘I  saw  him,  i.e.  the  man,  who  wrote  these  things,’  i.e.  ‘the  writer’ 
(tw  ypayfraina).  Qui  is  thus  declined : 
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Singular. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. 

qui 

qwxe 

quod 

G. 

cujiis  {qiiojm,  obsol.) 

D. 

cut  {quoi,  obsol.) 

A. 

queui 

quam 

quod 

Ab. 

quo 

quit 

quo 

Plural. 

N. 

qui 

quae 

quae 

G. 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

D. 

quihus  [queis) 

A. 

quo8 

qnas 

quae 

Ab. 

quihus  (queis) 

Ohs.  It  seems  tliat  there  were  orifjinally  two  forms  of  this  pronoun, 
one  of  which  followetl  the  while  the  other  belonged  to  the  -i  declen- 
sion, the  former  being  of  adjectival  and  the  latter  of  substantival  signi- 
fication. Trace.s  of  both  fonus  exist,  with  a distinct  reference  to  this 
difference  of  usage.  In  old  Ijiitin  wo  have  a plural  qiies  corresponding 
to  the  -i  form,  and  the  particle  ‘ because,’  seems  to  be  a correspond- 
ing neuter  plural.  There  was  also  an  ablative  qtii  for  all  genders.  By 
itself  it  is  used  only  ns  an  interrogative,  in  such  jihrases  ns  qni  Jit  1 
‘how  does  it  happen?’  qui  coavr.niti  ‘how  does  it  agree?’  qui  ista 
iutelleHa  slid,  dcbeo  discere,  ‘ I ought  to  leani  in  what  manner  these 
things  are  understood;’  habeo,  qui  uUir,  ‘1  have  what  I can  use;’  vix 
reliquit,  qui  efftrretur,  ‘he  scarcely  left  wherewith  to  bury  him.’  Other- 
wise, we  have  quicum  for  qitocum  or  qiuu'um,  with  an  indefinite  ante- 
cedent, as  Cic.  Lad.  6 : quiil  didcius  quam  hnhere,  quicum  omniu 
audeas  sic  loqui  iU  tecum  i ‘what  is  more  agreeable  than  to  have  some 
one,  with  whom  you  may  venture  to  say  all  things  just  as  if  you  were 
speaking  with  yourself?’  Virgil,  -i’/i.  xi.  821  : Jida  ante  alias  quae  sola 
Vamilluc,  quicum  partin  euros,  ‘singularly  distinguished  by  her  fidelity, 
la'ing  such  a one  that  Camilla  could  impart  to  her  all  her  thoughts.’ 
There  are  traces  of  a locative  in  the  particle  quum  or  quorn  (also  found 
in  quoii-iam  = quoin-Jam),  which  signifies  ‘when,’  i.  e.  ‘at  what  time,’ 
and  is  sometimes  written  cum,  a mode  of  spelling,  which,  however  sanc- 
tioned by  authority,  is  to  be  avoided  a.s  leading  to  a needless  confusion 
with  the  ])reposition. 

65.  The  proper  interrogative  i.s  quis?  ‘who?’  which  may  be 
lengthened  by  prefix  into  ecquis,  numquis,  and  by  affix  into  quisnam, 
numquisnam.  But  all  the  relatives  may  be  used  as  interrogatives. 
The  declension  of  quis  is  the  same  as  that  of  qui,  except  that  it  ha-s 
qua  a-s  well  as  qiuw,  and  even  more  commonly,  in  the  nom.  sing, 
fern.,  and  the  nom.  and  accus.  neut.  plural;  otherwise,  it  merely 
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substitutes  quia  for  qui,  and  quid  for  quod  in  the  singular;  thus, 
N.  quia,  quae  or  qua,  quid;  A.  qtbcm,  quam,  quid.  Utcr,  ‘which  of 
the  two?’  (35)  is  also  used  as  an  interrogative. 

Ohs.  A possessive  j)ronoun  cnjus,  cuja,  cujum  is  foi-mcd  from  the 
relative,  as  is,  cuja  res  est,  ‘ he  wliose  property  it  is.’  Thi.s  form  is  also 
used  as  an  inten'ogative,  as  cnjum  pecus  1 ‘ whose  flock  is  it  V The 
only  cases  of  this  p<j.ssessive  which  are  used  are  the  nom.  and  acc.  sing., 
the  aid.  fern,  sing.,  and  the  nom.  and  acc.  pi.  fern.  Like  the  posscs-sives 
nosier,  vester,  this  po.sscssive  has  a collateral  form  in  -as  {-dti-s)  to  ex- 
press its  interrogative  use  when  applied  to  a man’s  country,  as  cujas, 
‘ of  which  nation  ? ’ 

66  The  other  correlatives  are  talis,  ‘of  such  a kind,’  qualis, 
‘of  which  kind’  (declined  like  tristis)-,  tanlus,  ‘so  great,’  quantus, 
‘how  great’  (declined  like  bonus)-,  tut,  ‘ so  many,’  quot,  ‘how 
many’  (undeclined). 

67  The  affix  -cunque  may  l)o  subjoined  to  any  relative  and  to 
the  interrogative  uter  in  the  sense  of  our  ‘-ever,’  or  ‘-soever;’  as 
qui-cunque,  ‘whoever,’  qualis-cunque,  ‘of  what  kind  soever,’  uier- 
cvnqiie,  ‘ whichever  of  the  two,’  &c. 

68  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  quis,  qnispiam',  ‘any  one;’ 
aliquis,  aliquispiain,  ‘some  one’  in  particular;  quisquam,  ullus, 
‘any  one  at  all;’  quidam,  ‘a  certain  person;’  alterSter,  ‘one  or  the 
other’  (of  two);  quisque,  ‘every  one;’  unusquisque,  ‘each  indivi- 
dual;’ uterque,  ‘each  of  two,’  also  ‘both’  {uterque  /rater,  ‘both 
brothers;’  uterque  eorum,  ‘each  of  them;’  utrique,  ‘both  of 
them’);  quin's,  quilibet,  ‘any  one  you  please’  (out  of  a larger 
number);  utervis,  uterlibet,  ‘any  one  you  please’  (of  two};  with 
•which  may  be  classed  the  negatives,  nemo,  neminis,  ‘no  one’  (27); 
nihil,  ‘nothing;’  nullus,  ‘no,  none;’  neuter,  ‘neither’  (of  two). 

Ohs.  1 In  all  indefinite  pronouns  the  form  quod  is  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, and  the  form  quid  as  a substantive ; thus  we  say  aliquod 
monslrum,  ‘some  monster,’  but  aliquid  monslri,  ‘.something  of  the  mon- 
ster.’ This  rule  applies  to  quodlam,  quiddnm ; quodpiam,  quidpiam  ; 
unumquodque,  unumquidque,  iJic.  But  quisquam  is  always  substantive, 
and  forms  the  neuter  in  quidquam  or  quii-quam.  It  has  neither  fern, 
nor  plural,  and  uses  idlus  as  its  adjective. 

' Some  oM  grammarians  (as  Festus,  p.  e.54),  and  many  modem  scholars,  regard 
qnispiam  as  a synonym  of  aiiqnis,  but  this  is  not  its  usage,  and  the  occurrence  of  ali- 
qnitpiam  or  aliquipiani  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  lu.  9,  § 19 ; pro  Stxt.  39b  shows  that  quit- 
ji'am  rather  corresponds  to  the  indefinite  quit. 
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Ob$.  2 The  indefinite  yets  may  be  written  yiti,  chiefly  in  an  adjec- 
tive sense,  and  only  after  «,  nijn,  Tie,  num;  and  quie  itself  is  seldom 
used  except  in  su]>|K>sitions,  as  diciU  quia  = dicat  quiapiani,  ‘suppose  any 
one  says,’  or  after  the  particles  just  mentioned,  and  others  of  a similar 
meaning,  such  as  quum,  quanto,  quo.  The  fern.  sing,  or  neuter  plur. 
is  either  quae  or  iqud,  but  more  commonly  the  latter. 

Oba.  3 AU-quia  for  aliua.quia  = illc-quia  (35,  G2)  always  indicates 
‘ some  one  in  particular,’  though  the  object  is  not  named  : and  the 
English  ‘some’  must  bo  introduced  into  the  translation  of  all  prono- 
minal words  to  which  the  syllables  ali-  are  similarly  prefixed;  thus  ali- 
quot is  ‘some  few,’  ali-quantua,  ‘of  some  considerable  .size,’  idi-quando, 
‘at  some  time.’  Consequently,  aliquia  is  only  a degree  less  definite 
than  quidam,  which  may  be  exj>lained  as  certua  aliquia.  The  word 
‘any’  cannot  thei-efore  be  used  in  translating  aliquia  or  the  other  words 
compounded  with  ali-.  If  by  ‘any’  we  merely  grant  or  suppose  the 
existence  of  the  person  or  thing,  we  use  quia  or  quiapiam  (above, 
Oba.  2),  and  we  denote  without  naming  the  j>erson  or  thing,  when  w'e 
prefix  ali-  to  either  of  these  word.s.  If  by  ‘any’  we  mean  to  include 
within  the  ninge  of  our  choice  all  the  objects  referred  to,  we  must  u.se 
quivia,  quilibet.  If  by  ‘any’  we  mean  to  exclude  all  the  objects  sj)eci- 
fied,  in  which  case  wo  say  ‘any  at  all,’  we  must  use  quiaquam  or  ullua. 
Such  sentences  are  in  effect  negative.  And  as  we  find  ullua  used  in 
the  negative  form  nuUua,  so  quiaquam  and  ullua  are  found  chiefly  in 
combination  with  such  particles  as  non,  hand,  ne,  num,  an,  aine,  and 
absque;  and  we  may  even  have  Tiihil  quicquum,  or  nec  quiaquam  unua, 
and  in  colloquial  Latin,  quicquam  may  even  stand  alone  for  nihil  quic- 
qtutm,  as  in  the  phrase  aeque  quicquam  for  aeque  ac  nihil  quicquam, 
(Ter.  Amir.  ii.  6,  3).  We  have  thus  two  pairs  of  words,  (1)  quia  and 
quiapiam  opposed  to  aliquia  and  aliquiajiiam,  as  ‘any  one’  is  distin- 
g\iished  from  ‘ some  one;’  (2)  quivia  and  quilibet  oj)pjsed  to  quiaquam  and 
ullua,  as  ‘any  you  please’  is  opposed  to  ‘any  at  alL’  These  distinc- 
tions, which  are  very  imjiortant,  will  be  remembered  by  the  following 
rhymes : 

(1)  Quia,  quiapiam,  ‘any,’  es.se  dant 

- Vel  ponunt;  non  determinant; 

Aliquia,  ‘some  one,’  denotat 
Quempiam,  sed  non  nominat. 

(2)  Quivia,  quilibet,  ‘any  you  please,’ 

Continebunt  cuuctas  res; 

Quiaquam,  ‘any  at  all,’  et  ullua, 

E.xcludunt  omnes,  sieut  nullus. 

Obs.  4 In  utervia,  uterque,  Ac.,  nter  is  declined  as  above  (35),  and 
ullua,  nullus,  follow  the  same  form  of  declension.  Nemo  is  a substan- 
tive of  the  ma.sculine  gender,  and  is  declined  like  homo  which  it  in- 
cludes (2(5) ; it  may  however  be  used  as  a general  adjective,  excc[)t  that 
the  gen.  and  abl.  are  rarely  found  in  the  best  writers,  who  substitute 
nulliua  and  nullo.  Nihil  occurs  only  as  nom.  and  accus.  But  Tiihili 
and  nihilo  from  nihilum  are  sometimes  found. 
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Oba.  5 Ulerque  means  ‘ both  the  one  and  the  other’  (Gr.  itcaTapo^) ; 
ambo  means  ‘both  together’  (6r.  apifm,  d/i.<^orcpof);  quisqve  means 
‘each’  or  ‘every  one’  of  a larger  number  (Gr.  «aoTot);  unusquiaque 
means  ‘each’  or  ‘every  one’  taken  singly  (Gr.  cTv  cKcurrot  or  lia  iKcurroi 
opposed  to  CTv'(t«ras,  Herod.  VI.  128;  Thucyd.  i.  3) ; omnia  means  ‘all,  as 
many  as  there  are,’  ‘ all,  as  a collection  of  individuals’  (Gr.  iras) ; cuncli, 
for  conjuncti,  means  ‘all  in  a body,’  i. e.  ‘all  conjoined  and  united  for 
a particular  purpose  and  at  a particular  time’  (Gr.  diravrc;) ; univeraua 
means  ‘all  acting  by  common  consent,’  i.e.  all  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion {utM  veraua)  and  generally  combined  (Gr.  <nJ/i7ras,  owdras),  so  that 
it  is  opposed  both  to  unuaquiaque  (Cic.  tie  Off.  m.  C),  and  to  ginyuli  (Cic. 
de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  17);  and  totua  means  ‘the  whole,’  Le.  that  all  the  parts 
are  so  combined  that  they  are  i-egarded  as  forming  a new  unit  (Gr.  oAos). 

§ 5.  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns  and  their  Correlatives. 

69  Indefinite  relative.s  are  those  formed  by  the  addition  of 
-cunque  to  any  relative  (07),  and  to  the  interrogative  uter.  The 
reduplicated  quisquis  is  used  both  relatively  and  as  an  adjective 
sigidfyiug  ‘eveiy.’  It  is  commonly  found  only  in  the  nom.  ma.sc. 
and  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  neuter  quidquid  or  quicquid.  The 
phrase  ctitcuTmSdi,  ‘of  whatever  kind,’  has  sprung  from  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  gen.  of  this  pronoun  coupled  with  the  gen.  of  modus. 
Several  of  these  indefinite  relatives  have  correlative  forms,  as 
follows : 

Demonatr.  Rel.  and  Interrog.  Indef.  Rel.  Indef. 

tab's,  ‘ of  .such  a qual  is,  ‘ of 'which  qualiscunque,  qualislihet,  ‘of 
kind.’  (what  ?)’  kind.  ‘ of  what-  any  kind  you 

soever  kind.’  please.’ 

tantus,  ‘ so  great.’ quantus,  quantuscunque,  aliquantus,  ‘of 

‘ (so  great)  as,’  ‘ how  groat  some  consi- 

‘ how  great?’  soever.’  derable  size.’ 

tof,  ‘ so  many.’  quot,  ‘ (so  many)  quotcunque,  aliquot,  ‘ a cer- 
as,’  ‘ how  ma-  quotquot,  ‘ how  tain  number, 
ny?’  many  soever.’  some.’ 

totus,  ‘ such  in  quotas,  ‘ of  what  quotuscunque, 
number.’  number,’  ‘ never  so 

‘which  in  the  little.’ 

series  ?’ 

totidem,  ‘just  so 
many.’ 
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Ohs.  1 Aliquanfns  is  generally  used  in  the  neuter  (aliijunnlim,  (di- 
quanto)  aa  a subatantiva  From  lantiis  and  its  correlatives  we  have 
the  diminutives,  tantilus,  ‘so  little,’  quantnhis,  ‘how  little,’  kc.  kc. ; 
from  tantum  we  have  tantUndem  (nom.  aco.  neut),  ‘just  so  much,’  gen. 
tanrulem. 

Ohs.  2 The  use  of  qnisquis  for  quis(pie,  in  the  sense  ‘every,’  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  though  it  is  found  in  the  best  writers; 
e.  g.  in  Cicero,  ad  Famil.  VI.  1,  § 1,  we  have  quocunqne  in  loco  qutsqnxs 
est,  and  in  the  same,  book  iv.  § 3,  nhi  quisquc  sit  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  neuter  modem  scholars  write  quirqiiid  when  it  means  ‘every,’ but 
qtiidquid  when  it  means  ‘whatsoever;’  thus  in  Lucret.  v.  304:  et  pri- 
mnni  quicquid/ulgoris  qxerderc  semp('r,  ‘that  they  always  lose  every  first 
gush  of  light;’  but  Virgil,  Jin.  il.  49:  qnidquid  id  est,  ‘whatever  that 
is.’  Similarly  they  distinguish  between  quidque  in  the  sense  of  el  quid, 
and  quicqxie  the  neuter  of  qnisque. 

Ohs.  3 The  adjective  i/Mofirs  signifies  ‘what  in  number?’  ‘of  what 
number,  order,’  ic.  ; as  horn  quota  esll  ‘what  o’clock  is  it?’  And 
quotas  qnisque  means  ‘what  one  amongst  many;’  as  qwitus  quisque 
]>hilosojihorum  invenitar,  ‘how  few  |ibilosophers  there  are.’  The  mean- 
ing of  ttjtus  is  shown  by  the  line  of  Lucretius,  vi.  652 : nec  totn  pars 
homo  terrai  quota  totius  anus.  And  that  of  quotnscunqxte  by  the  line 
of  Tibullus,  II.  El.  till,  ad  Jin. ; morerit  e votis  pars  quotacuiique  deos. 
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§ 1.  Regular  Verbs. 

70  A REGULAR  verb  i.s  that  which  may  he  inflected  througli 
all  its  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  persons,  participles,  gerunds, 
and  sujnnes. 

(a)  Voices. 

There  are  two  voices,  the  active,  in  -o  (with  the  exception  of 
sum,  ‘I  am;’  inquam,  ‘I  say’),  which  means  that  the  subject  or 
nominative  does  something;  the  passive,  in  -or,  which  expresses 
that  the  subject  or  nominative  suffers  something,  or  has  something 
done  to  him,  her,  or  it,  and  so  becomes  an  object;  thus,  amo,  ‘ I am 
loving’  some  object — i.e.  I am  the  subject  of  love;  amor,  ‘I  am 
loved,’  or  some  one  loves  me — i.  e.  I am  the  object  of  love.  If  the 
action  of  a verb  is  confined  to  itself,  it  is  called  intransitive;  if  it 
passes  on  to  something  else,  it  is  called  a transitive  verb.  'Thus 
curro,  ‘I  am  running,’  caleo,  ‘I  am  warm,’  sto,  ‘I  stand,’  are 
intransitive  verbs;  but  amo,  ‘I  love,’  scribo,  ‘I  write,’  are  transi- 
tive verbs,  because  they  generally  imply  and  require  some  object 
expressed  in  the  accusative  to  which  the  action  immediately  passes, 
as  amo  Deum,  ‘ I love  God,’  scribo  epistolam,  ‘ I write  a letter.’ 
If  a verb  is  active  in  form,  but  intransitive  in  sense  and  usage,  it  is 
called  neuter,  that  is,  neither  active  nor  passive;  if  it  is  transitive 
in  sense  and  usage,  but  passive  in  form,  it  is  called  deponent  (‘lay- 
ing aside,’  from  depono,  because  it  lays  aside  its  active  form);  and 
while  the  neuter  verb  is  never  used  in  a passive  form,  except  when 
it  is  impersonal,  the  deponent  verb  has  no  active  form,  except  in  a 
few  cases  where  both  forms  are  used  with  the  same  signification. 
Thus  curro,  ' I nin,’  is  a neuter  verb ; for  though  its  form  is  active, 
n.  L.  0.  6 
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and  though  it  denotes  an  action,  it  is  intransitive  in  sense  and 
usage,  and  it  cannot  have  a passive  form  except  in  the  impersonal 
construction,  as  cui'ritur  a me,  ' it  is  run  by  me  ’ (Ijelow,  100).  On 
the  other  hand,  hortor,  ' I exhort,’  is  deponent,  for  it  is  essentially 
transitive,  and  has  not,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  any  form  to 
express  a passive  signification. 

Obs.  A transitive  verb  may  be  used  intrsmsitively;  thus  we  may 
say  absolutely  amo,  ‘I  am  in  love,’  as  well  as  amo  te,  ‘I  love  thee;’ 
and  conversely  an  intransitive  verb  may  have  a transitive  usage;  thus 
we  may  say  excedo  modum,  ‘ I exceed  bounds,’  as  well  as  abmlutely 
excedo,  ‘I  go  forth.’ 


(b)  Moods. 

There  are  four  moods  or  ways  {modi)  in  which  an  action  or 
circumstance  may  be  stated : 

A.  The  indicative,  which  declares  a fact,  as  jmer  scribit,  ‘the 
boy  is  writing.’ 

B.  The  imperative,  which  gives  a command,  as  scribe,  ‘write !’ 

C.  The  subjunctive,  which  states  a wish  or  possibility,  as  scribal 
puer,  ‘may  the  boy  write?’  or,  ‘the  boy  may  write.’ 

D.  'The  infinitive,  by  which  the  mere  action  or  circumstance  is 
de.scribed  in  a general  and  indefinite  manner,  as  scribere, 
‘ to  write,’  or  ‘ writing.’ 

(c)  Tenses. 

There  are  five  tenses  or  tim^  (tempora)  in  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive ; 

I.  The  present,  which  indicates  that  the  action  is  going  on  at 

the  time  of  speaking,  as  amo,  ‘ I am  loving.’ 

II.  The  imperfect,  which  indicates  that  the  action  was  going  on 
at  a time  specified,  as  amabam,  ‘I  was  loving’  at  some 
particular  time. 

III.  The  perfect,  which  declares  that  the  action  is  past  and 
gone  now,  as  scripsi,  ‘ I have  written,’  or  ‘ I wrote.’ 

Obg.  There  are  three  forms  of  the  perfect  active,  which  do  not, 
however,  differ  in  signification  : (a)  reduplicated,  as  do,  de-di;  (b)  aorist 
in  -«!,  as  scribo,  scrip-si;  (c)  composite,  in  -vi  or  -ui  from  fui,  as  ama-vi 
for  ama-fui. 
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IV.  The  pluperfect,  which  speaks  of  an  action  done  and  ended 
at  some  specified  time  now  past,  ns  scripseram,  ‘I  had 
written’  at  some  specified  time. 

V.  The  future,  which  indicates  some  action  as  coining  or  about 
to  be,  as  anuibo,  ' I shall  love.’ 

(d)  Xumbers  and  Persons. 

In  every  one  of  these  tenses  there  are  two  minibera,  singular 
and  plural ; and  in  each  numlier  three  persons,  corresponding  to 
the  personal  and  indicative  pronouns;  (1)  ego,  nos;  (2)  tu,  vos; 
(3)  hie,  hi,  iste,  isti,  tile,  illi  'rhe  regular  forms  of  the  person- 
endings  in  the  active  singular  are:  (1)  -m,  (2)  (3)  -t;  plural: 

(1)  -mus,  (2)  -tis,  (3)  -nt.  Thus  we  have,  sing.  (1)  diceba-m,  (2) 
diceba-8,  (3)  diceba-t;  plur.  (1)  diceba-mus,  (2)  diceba-tis,  (3)  diedta^ 
nt.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  these  affixes  represent  the  elements  of 
the  personal  pronouns.  But  while  they  are  liable  to  some  dis- 
figurement in  the  active,  they  are  almost  undistinguishable  in  the 
passive  verb.  The  -ni  of  the  first  jx;rson  singular  is  always  lost  in 
the  perfect  indicative  active,  and  in  the  future  indicative  of  the  first 
two  conjugations.  It  is  occa.sionally  lost  in  the  transition  from  -im 
to  -0  in  the  perfect  subjunctive,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
verbs — sum,  ‘I  am,’  and  inquam,  ‘I  say’ — the  first  person  of  the 
present  indicative  active  always  ends  in  -o.  The  second  person 
singular  always  ends  in  -s,  except  in  the  imperative,  when  it  is 
either  omitted  or  written  -to;  and  in  the  perfect  indicative,  when  it 
is  written  -is-ti,  as  in  amav-is-ti,  scrips-is-t! ; just  as  we  have  amav- 
is-tis,  scrips-is-tis,  in  the  second  person  plural.  The  syllable  -is-  is 
constantly  omitted  both  in  these  inflexions  of  the  perfect  indicative  of 
the  fourth  conjugation  and  in  the  corresponding  form  of  the  }RTfect 
infinitive  in  -is-se.  Tlius  we  have  direxti  for  direx-is-ti  (Virgil, 
xEn.  VI.  57),  accestis  for  access-is-tis  (Virgil,  j£n.  I.  201),  surrexe 
for  surrex-is-se  (Ilor.  1 Senn.  ix.  73),  traxe  for  trax-is-se  (Virg. 
xEn.  V.  786).  The  second  person  plural  is  changed  from  -tis  to 
-te,  or  -tote,  in  the  imperative;  and  the  third  person  plural  of  the 
perfect  indicative  sometimes  substitutes  -re  for  -rurnt.  In  the  pas- 
sive voice  the  affix  of  the  first  person  singular  is  invariably  wanting. 
Thus  we  have  not  only  amo-r  as  the  passive  of  amo,  but  amaba-r  as 
the  pa.s.sive  of  amaha-m,  and  aine-r  as  the  passive  of  ainc-m.  The 
second  person  singular  substitutes  -ris,  or  more  rarely  -re,  for  the 

6—2 
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-s  of  the  active,  as  ama-ris  or  ama-re  for  antas.  The  third  pei'son 
singular  and  plural  change  -t  and  -nt  into  -tur  and  -ntur,  as  ama- 
tw  for  ama-t,  or  arna-ntur  for  ama-nt.  The  first  person  plural  sub- 
stitutes -rmtrr  for  -mu-s,  as  ama-miir  for  a»ia-nuis;  and  the  second 
person  ]>lural  presents  the  peculiar  fonn  in  -mini,  or  -minor  in  the 
impenitive,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  active  of  the  same  person ; 
thus  we  have  ama-mini,  ama-minor,  by  the  side  of  aina-tis  and 
ama-te,  ama-tote.  In  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  passive  there  is  no  regular  inflexion  of  the  verb 
itself,  but  only  a combination  of  the  participle  with  the  persons 
of  the  substantive  verb  mon. 


. (e)  Participles  and  Gerunds. 

Participles,  which  are  so  called  from  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  noun  and  verb,  are  nominal  forms,  expressing  the  undefined 
and  general  action  of  the  verb,  like  the  infinitive  mood,  for  which 
they  arc  sometimes  used.  The  participles  are  either  active  and  pre- 
sent (E.  I.),  ,as  amans,  anuindus,  amahmdus,  ‘loving;’  or  active  and 
future  (E.  V.),  as  amaturus,  ‘about  to  love;’  or  pijssive  and  past 
(E.  III.),  as  amiitns,  ‘loved.’  The  neuter  of  the  present  participle, 
under  the  fonn  -ndus,  is  used  to  make  oblique  cases  of  the  infini- 
tive, and  is  then  called  a gerund  (F.) ; as  amandum,  ‘to  love;’ 
aniandi,  ‘of  loving;’  amando,  ‘in  or  by  loving.’ 

Obs.  1 The  active  verb  has  no  past  participle;  but  the  deponent 
verb  has  a present  participle  in  -ns,  and  a |mst  participle  in  -lut,  both 
of  them  with  an  active  sigiiificatinn  ; thus  horlana  means  ‘exhorting,’ 
and  kortaius  means  ‘having  exhoiied.’  If  we  wish  to  express  the  past 
participle  of  an  active  verb,  for  instance  amo,  we  must  say  either  quum 
amassel,  ‘since  he  had  loved,’  i.e.  ‘having  loved,’  qui  amabat  or  ama- 
vit,  ‘ he  who  loved,’  or  in  the  ablative  absolute,  Jilio  anuUo,  ‘ his  son 
having  been  loved,’  i.  e.  ‘ having  loved  his  son.’  On  the  other  hand, 
the  passive  verb  has  no  present  participle,  and  ‘being  loved,’  for  in- 
stance, must  bo  expressed  by  quum  anwretur,  ‘since  he  was  being 
loved.’ 

Ohs.  2 The  participle  in  -ndus  is  not  used  as  equivalent  to  the  par- 
ticiple in  ms,  except  in  some  few  foi-ms,  as  secundus  = sequens,  ‘ follow- 
ing’ (of  a fair  wind),  ‘second’  (in  order);  oriundus,  ‘rising,’  ‘origi- 
nating;’ and  in  those  in  -hundus,  as  lacrymadmndus,  ‘weeping.’  This 
participial  or  verbal  form  is  generally  employed  as  a present  infinitive, 
with  four  modifications  of  construction. 

(f{)  Its  neuter  constitutes  a substantival  infinitive,  and  is  then  called 
a gerund,  as  above. 
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(b)  This  may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  case  governed  by  the  verb, 
as  connliutn  urbis  capiendae,  ‘the  design  of  taking  the  city;’ 
and  it  is  then  an  aUract^d  infinitive,  and  is  called  a gerundive. 

(c)  It  may  be  used  as  a direct  assertion  with  the  verb  sum;  as  nuna 
esl  nobis  j)ulsanda  teUns,  ‘now  it  is  for  us  to  beat  the  earth;’  and 
it  is  then  a predicated  infinitive. 

(ff)  It  may  be  used  as  an  ej>ithet  or  attribute,  as  reges  timendi, 
‘kings  to  fear,’  or  ‘objects  of  fear,’  and  it  is  then  an  adjeclivid 
intinitiva 

In  the  last  two  cases  the  English  idiom  admits  the  passive  infinitive 
also.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  sup|X)se  that  the  Latin  jiarticiple 
in  -Tulus  is  ever  passive,  for  these  constructions  occur  in  the  case  of 
deponent  verbs,  which  have  no  passive  (98),  as  proelia  conjugibus 
loguenda,  ‘battles  for  wit  es  to  talk  about’ 


(f)  Supines. 

Tliere  are  also  verbals  in  -tus,  which  correspond  in  meaning  to 
the  infinitive ; and  these,  when  used  in  the  accusative  and  ablative 
in  -turn  and  -tu,  are  called  supines  (G.),  and  corres|K)ud  in  meaning 
to  the  gerunds  in  -dum  and  -do,  as  arndtum,  ‘to  love;’  aindtu,  ‘in 
or  by  loving.’  The  supine  in  -turn  is  used  with  tri,  the  infinitive 
of  the  impersonal  itur,  ‘things  are  going,’  to  express  the  future 
passive  of  that  mood,  thus  audio  sum  monttuni  tri,  ‘ I hear  that 
things  are  going  to  admonish  him’ — i.e.,  that  he  will  be  admo- 
nished. 

71  The  conjugations  are  arrangements  of  verbs  according  to 
the  form  of  the  .syllable  to  which  the  terminations  are  apjiended, 
and,  like  the  declensions,  depend  upon  the  distinctions  pointed  out 
before  (li).  There  are  three  vowel  conjugations  in  -a,  -e,  -i, 
respectively,  and  one  con.sonant  conjugation,  to  which  the  semi- 
consonant conjugations  in  -t  and  -u  are  properly  appended.  A 
vowel  conjugation  is  known  by  its  infinitive  -are,  -iiri;  -ere,  -eri; 
-Ire,  -Iri;  ns  amo,  arndre,  amdri;  audio,  audlre,  audirl.  Con.sonant 
and  semi-consonant  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  their  infini- 
tive in  -^re,  -i,  as  sadbo,  scribdre,  scribi;  rapio,  rapdre,  rapi. 

The  following  scheme  shows  the  formation  of  the  moods,  tenses, 
numbers,  and  persons  in  both  voices,  and  in  all  four  conjugations  of 
the  regular  Latin  verb: 
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Aciitt. 

Participles. 

Pauive. 

I. 

11.  in,  IV. 

I.  II.  in. 

Present  'ans. 

•ens,  'ien?,  -ens 

wanting. 

Perfect 

wanting. 

•tUB,  &C. 

Future 

•turos,  &c. 

wanting. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  the  scheme,  which  is  here  given,  that 
(1)  in  the  tenses  the  imperfect  and  future  may  be  formed  from  the 
present,  the  pluperfect  from  the  perfect;  (2)  that  the  subjunctive 
mood  may  be  formed  from  the  eorresjwnding  tenses  of  the  indica- 
tive; and  the  indicative  and  imperative  from  the  infinitive;  and 
(3)  that  the  passive  voice  may  be  formed  from  the  active.  Thus, 

(1)  from  the  present  amo=ama-o  we  get  imp.  ama-bam,  fut  aina-bo; 
from  mone-o  we  get  mone-bam  and  mone-bo;  from  audi-o  we  get 
audi-e^am  and  aiidt-am;  from  reg-o  we  get  reg-ebam  and  reg-ain; 
from  the  perf.  amav-i  we  have  the  plup.  amav-ei-am;  from  monu-i, 
monu-ei'ain;  from  audiv-i,  aiidiv-eram ; from  scnps-i,  scrips-erani: 

(2)  from  the  present  indie,  am-o,  mone-o,  audi-o,  scrib-o  are  formed 
the  pres.  subj.  am-em,  mone-am,  audi-am,  senb-am;  from  the  imp. 
indie,  ama-bam,  7none-bam,  audi-ebam,  scrih-ebam  are  formed  the 
imp.  subj.  ama-rem,  mone-rem,  audi-rem,  scrib-erem ; from  the  perf. 
ind.  amav-i,  monu-i,  audiv-i,  ecrips-i,  the  perf.  subj.  amav-erim, 
monu-erim,  audiv-enm,  ecmpe-eriin;  from  the  plup.  ind.  amav- 
eram,  monu-eram,  audiv-eram,  scrips-eram,  the  plup.  subj.  amav- 
issem,  monu-issetn,  audiv-issem,  scrips-issem;  from  the  infin.  ama- 
7'e,  mone-re,  audi-re,  scrib-ere,  we  have  the  indie,  and  imper.  ama- 
o=aino,  ama;  mone-o,  mone;  audi-o,  audi;  scrib-o,  scrib-e:  (3) 
from  the  active  amo,  amaha-m,  ama-bo,  the  pass,  amo-r,  amaba-r, 
amabo-r;  and  similarly  in  the  other  conjugations. 

Ohs.  In  this  mode  of  forming  the  tenses  4c.  of  the  verb  attention 
is  j>aid  only  to  the  convenience  of  the  learner.  Theoretically  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Latin  verb  is  a question  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  forms  in  -Ixim,  -bo,  like  those  in  -vi  or  -ui,  are  compounded 
with  the  verb  of  existence  fit-.  The  changes  within  this  verb  itself,  and 
in  the  tenses  of  other  verbs  which  do  not  involve  it,  are  effected  by  an 
insertion  of  the  letters  s and  i,  either  separately  or  combined,  the 
former  being  turned  into  r between  two  vowels,  but  resuming  its  form 
when  reduplicated  or  thrown  back  on  another  consonant.  Thus  from 
fui  we  have  fne-ram  for  fue-sam;  from  amo  = ama-o  we  have  amem  = 
ama-iam;  from  monr-o  we  have  mone-am  = mone-iam ; from  atuli-o  vo 
have  aiuU-am  = audi-iam;  from  scrib-o  we  have  scrib-am^  scrib-iam. 
Then  again  from  amem  = ama-iam  we  have  ania-r-em  = ama-s-iam;  from 
scrib-am  = scrib-iani  we  have  8crib-c-r-em  = scrib  i-a-iam.;  from  fui  wo 
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have  fue-rim  = fue-tiam;  and  from  this  again  /uissem  = Ju«-se-siam.  As 
we  Wve  an  omission  of  the  syllable  it  in  direxti  for  direx-is-ti,  and 
sttrrexe  for  turrex-is-se,  so  we  may  have  an  omission  of  the  syllable 
er  = M in  the  perfect  subjunctive.  Thus  for  jvuseritn=ju»^tim,  we 
have/umm  (Plant.  Rud.  1248);  for  aus-erim  = awse-sim  always  ausim 
or  autgim  (Plant.  Bacch.  1056);  for  /axerim=^/ac-se-sim  (which  is  obso- 
lete) we  have_/oxi«j;  for  dixerit  = d{x-se-»U  we  have  dixit  (Plant.  Aid. 
IV.  10.  14);  and  so  in  the  pluperfect  for  intellexitsem  we  have  intdlexem 
(Plant.  Citl.  II.  3.  81);  for  exlinxittem  we  have  extinxem  (Virg.  .£n.  iv. 
606);  for  ereptittemut  we  have  ereptemus  (Hor.  1 Sal.  v.  79).  The  forms 
in  -otto,  -assim  from  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  as  servatto  (Plant 
Most.  228),  negatsim  (Asia.  503),  seem,  from  the  infinitives  in  -assere,  as 
(Plant.  Amph.  l.  1.  5i>)  to  be  agglutinate  forms  compounded 
with  sino  (see  below,  97,  a).  Perhaps />ro4t5esm  (Plaut.  Aid.  iv.  2.  4) 
belongs  to  this  class. 

§ 2.  The  Substantive'  Verb,  or  Verb  of  being. 

SUM,  ‘ I am.’ 


72  All  the  conjugations  moke  .some  use  of  the  verb  sum, 
which  is  thus  inflected: 


Singular. 

1.  sum,  I am 

„ (thou  art 

2.  &,  ( 

(you  are 

3.  est,  he  is 


A.  (Indicative  Mood) 

I.  (Present  Tense.) 

Hural. 

sumus,  we  are 
estis,  ye  are 
sunt,  they  are. 


II. 


1.  eram,  I was 

„ (thou  wert 

2.  {h  as,  • 

(you  were 

3.  erat,  he  was 


(Imperfect) 

¥r5mus,  we  were 

Gratis,  ye  were 

^rant,  they  were. 


III. 

1.  fui,  I have  been 
„ . . . (thou  hast  been 
2 iyou  have  been 


3.  fuit,  he  has  been 


(Perfect) 

fuimus,  we  have  been 
fuisiis,  ye  have  been 
fuerunt,  ■) 

or  I they  have  been. 
fuere,  J 


' This  name  is  derived  from  tuhUantia,  by  wbich  the  school-doctors  translated 
'ewonce/  * being.* 
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IV.  {Pluperfect) 


Singular. 

1.  fugram,  I had  been 

'then  hadst  been 
you  had  been 
3.  fuSrat,  he  had  been 


2.  fuSraa, 


Plural. 

fuerdmus,  we  had  been 
fuerdtis,  ye  had  been 
fugrant,  they  had  been. 


V. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


giro,  I shall  be 

thou  wilt  be 
lyou  will  be 
grtt,  he  will  be 


gris, 


{Future) 

grXmus,  we  shall  be 
gritle,  ye  will  be 
grunt,  they  will  be. 


B.  {Imperative  Mood) 

2.  gs,  esto,  be  thou  este,  estate,  be  ye 

3.  esto,  be  he,  or  let  him  be  sunto,  be  they,  or  let  them  be. 


C.  {Subjunctive  Mood.)  ' 


L {Present  Tense) 


1.  sim  {stem,  fuam,  obsoL), 

I may  be 

„ (thou  mayest  be 

2.  «U,  i \ 

(you  may  be 

3.  sit,  he  may  be 


slmus,  we  may  be 

sltis,  ye  may  be 
sint,  they  may  be. 


II.  {Imperfect.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Singular. 

essem,fdrem,  I might  be 

thou  mightest  be 
you  might  be 
esset,  fdret,  he  might  be 


esses,  fdres. 


Plural. 

1.  essemus,  fSremus,  we  might  be 

2.  essctis,  fdretis,  ye  might  be 

3.  essent,  fSrent,  they  might  be. 
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1. 

2, 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


IIL  {Perfect) 


Singular. 

fuero,  fuerim,  I shall  or  may  have  been 
fthou  wilt  or  mayst  have  been 
(you  will  or  may  have  been 


fuHris, 


fuMt,  he  will  or  may  have  been 


Plural. 

fuSrlnvus',  we  shall  or  may  have  been 
fu^ritw',  ye  will  or  may  have  been 
fuSrint,  they  will  or  may  have  been. 


IV.  {Pluperfect.) 

Singular. 

fuissem,  I should  or  might  have  been 
. . fthou  wouldest  or  mightest  have  been 
’ (you  would  or  might  have  been 
fuiseet,  he  would  or  might  have  been 


Plural 

fuissrmus,  we  should  or  might  have  been 
fuissHis,  ye  would  or  might  have  been 
fuissmt,  they  would  or  might  have  been. 


V.  {Future.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Singular. 

futurus  sim,  I may  be  about  to  be 

fthou  mayest  be  about  to  be 
(you  may  be  about  to  be 
futurus  sit,  ho  may  be  about  to  be 

Plural. 


futurus  sis, 


1.  futuri  simus,  we  may  be  about  to  be 

2.  futuri  sltis,  ye  may  be  about  to  be 

3.  futuri  sint,  they  may  be  about  to  be. 


As  futurus  is  a participle,  it  will,  according  to  the  syntax,  alter 
with  the  gender  of  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 


> The  quantity  of  -ritnut  and  -rilu  in  this  tense  has  been  a cause  of  dispute  to  the 
old  grammarians.  Usage  and  philological  reasoning  are  in  favour  of  the  long  i.  See 
Vammianut,  p.  433,  Ed.  3. 
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D.  {Infinitive  Mood.) 

I.  {Present.)  III.  {Perfect.) 

esse,  to  be  fidsse,  to  have  been. 

V.  {Future.) 

fore  vel  fiiturum  esse,  to  be  about  to  be. 

The  present  participle  sens,  occurs  only  in  some  compounds : 
as  ah-sens,  ‘ being  away  or  at  a distance,’  from  ab-sum. 

The  future  participle  is  ftUiirus,  ‘ about  to  be.’ 

§ 3.  Vowel  Conjugations. 

73  The  vow'el  conjugations  contain  contracted  verbs  only,  and 
are  known  by  the  long  a,  e,  and  I rosjjectively  of  the  infinitive : 
thus  we  have  &mare  for  ama-ttre,  moncre  for  mone-?re,  and  audlre 
for  audi-^re.  Hence  we  see  that  the  irregular  do,  das,  dedi,  ddre, 
datum  does  not  belong  entirely  to  the  vowel  verbs,  but  partly  also 
to  the  same  cla-ss  as  its  compounds:  condo,  condis,  condtdi,  con- 
d«re;  trado,  tradis,  tradidi,  tradSre;  &c.  And  similarly  we  dis- 
tinguish from  this  class  the  semi-consonant  verbs  in  -io,  as  fug-io, 
fugU,  fugi,  fugSre;  rapio,  rap-Ts,  rapid,  rap'ire;  &c. 

First  or  -a  Conjugation. 

74  Active  voice  : amo,  ‘I  love’  or  'am  loving.’ 

A. 

I.  I (thou  or  5'oii,  he,  &c.)  ‘love,’  ‘do  love’  or  ‘am  loving.’ 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1.  amo 

ilmamus 

2.  amils 

ftmatls 

3.  iSmftt 

Itmant. 

II.  I (&c.) ‘did  love' 

' or  ‘ was  loving.’ 

1.  amabam 

fimSbiimtis 

2.  amabas 

Umabatis 

3.  umabat 

amubant. 

III.  I (&c.)  ‘loved’ 

or  ‘ have  loved.’ 

1.  Smavi 

hmavlmus 

2.  ftmavisti 

amavistis 

3.  Smiivlt 

amaverunt  v.  ainiiverS. 
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IV.  I (&c.) 
Singular. 

1.  &tnaveram 

2.  SmavSrSs 

3.  amavSrat 

V.  I (&c.)  ‘ 

1.  amabo 

2.  ainabis 

3.  Smabit 


‘had  loved.' 
Plural. 
Smaveramus 
amaveratis 
Itmaverant. 

ir  or  ‘will  love.’ 

fimablinu.s 

ainabitis 

amiibunt. 


B.  ‘ Love  thou,’  (&c.) 

2.  Sma,  iimato  ilmate,  Smatbtc 

3.  amato  amanto. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

III. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


C. 

I.  I (&c.)  ‘ may  love.’ 

Smem  Smemua 

ftmea  fimetis 

amet  imcnt. 

n.  I (&C.)  ‘ might  love.’ 

SmSrem  Smaremus 

Smares  Smaretis 

amarSt  Smarent. 

I (&c.)  ‘shall’  or  ‘ may  have  loved.’ 
amavSro,  SmavSrim  SmavSnmus 

SmavSris  Smaverltis 

amavSrit  Smaverint. 


IV.  I (&c.)  ‘should’  or  ‘might  have  loved.’ 

1.  imiivissem  amavissemus 

2.  amavisses  SmavissetLs 

3.  Smavisset  Smavissent. 


V.  I (&c.)  ‘ may  be  about  to  love.’ 

1.  fimaturus,  -a,  -um,  sim  fimatiiri,  -se,  -a,  simus 

2.  sis  sitis 

3.  sit  sint. 
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D. 

I.  ‘ to  love.’ 

Smare 

III.  ‘ to  have  loved.’ 

Smavisse 

V.  ‘ to  be  about  to  love.’ 
umaturura,  -am,  -um,  ease  v.  fore. 

E. 

I.  amans,  ‘ loving.’  v.  amaturus,  ‘ about  to  love.’ 

F.  G. 

amandum,  ‘ to  love.’  amatum,  ‘ to  love.’ 

amandi,  ‘ of  loving.’ 

amando,  ‘in’  or  ‘by  loving.’  amatu,  ‘in’  or  ‘by  loving.’ 

76  Passive  voice:  aitwr,  ‘I  am  being  loved.’ 

A. 

I.  I (&c.)  ‘ am  loved  ’ or  ‘ being  loved.’ 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  5mor  iimamur 

2.  Smaris  v.  amare  amamini 

3.  Smatur  amantur. 

II.  I (&c.)  ‘ was  being  loved.’ 

1.  Smiibar  amabiimur 

2.  &mabaris  v.  amabare  iitnabamlni 

3.  Smabatur  amiibantur. 

III.  I (&c.)  ' was,  have  been  loved.’ 

Singular. 

1.  ftmatus,  -a,  -um,  sum  v.  fui‘ 

2.  es  V.  fuisti 

3.  est  V.  fuit 

* The  auxiliary  fui  ia  rarely,  if  ever,  uewl  by  good  authors  to  form  the  perfect 
passive,  and  the  same  renuirk  applies  to  /arram. 
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Plural. 

1.  amati,  -se,  -a,  sttmus  v.  fuimus 

2.  estis  V.  fuistis 

3.  sunt,  fuerunt  v.  -ere 

IV.  I (&c.)  ‘ had  been  loved.’ 
Singular. 

1.  Smatus,  -a,  -um,  eram  v.  fiiSram 

2.  eras  v.  fueras 

3.  erat  v.  fuerat 

Plural. 

1.  ftmati,  -je,  -a,  6ramus  v.  fufiramus 

2.  gratis  v.  fueratis 

3.  erant  v.  fuSrant 

V.  I (&c.)  ‘ shall,  will  be  loved.’ 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  &mabor  Smabimur 

2.  Smaberis  v.  amaberc  amablmlni 

3.  amabitur  amabuntur. 


B.  ‘be  thou  (&c.)  loved.’ 

2.  amare,  Smator  Smamlnl,  Smamlnor 

3.  amator  amantor. 


C. 

I.  I (&C.)  ‘ may  be  loved.’ 

1.  ilmer  fimemur 

2.  Smeris  v.  amere  amemlni 

3.  Smetur  amentur. 

II.  I (&c.)  ‘ might  be  loved.’ 

T.  Smarer  Smaremur 

2.  amareris  v.  -ere  amaremini 

3.  Smaretur  amarentur. 
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Ill,  I (&c.)  ‘shall’  or  ‘may  have  been  loved.’ 

Singular. 

1.  ftmatns,  -a,  -um,  sim,  fuero,  fueriin 

2.  sis,  fueris 

3.  sit,  fuerit 

Plural. 

1.  amati,  -m,  -a,  simus,  fuerim\)s 

2.  sitis,  fueritis 

3.  sint,  fuorint. 

IV.  I (&c.)  ‘should’  or  ‘might  have  been  loved.’ 

Singular. 

1.  amatus,  -a,  -iim,  essem,  fuissein 

2.  esses,  fuis.ses 

3.  esset,  fuis.set 

Plural. 

1.  amati,  -se,  -a,  essemus,  fuissemus 

2.  easetis,  fuissetis 

3.  essent,  fuissent. 

D. 

I.  ‘ to  be  loved.’ 
amari  (obsol.  amarier). 

III.  ‘ to  have  been  loved.’  V.  ‘ to  be  about  to  be  loved.’ 
Smatum  esse  v.  fuisse  Smatum  Iri 

E. 

III.  amatus,  ‘loved.’ 

76  Remarks  on  the  ~a  Conjugation. 

(1)  Perfect  (a)  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (above,  70, 
(c)  III.  Ohsi)  that  there  are  three  forms  of  the  perfect  active  in 
Latin : (a)  the  proper  or  reduplicated  perfect ; (/9)  the  aorist-perfect 
in  -si;  (7)  the  composite  perfect,  which  adds  -vi  or  -mi,  for  fui.  In 
this  composite  tense  the  v may  be  dropt  when  avi  is  followed  by  s 
or  ave  by  r;  thus  we  have  amatdsti,  amdsti;  amavissem,  amdssem; 
amavisse,  amdsse;  amaveram,  amdram;  amavero,  amdro;  amaverunt, 
amdrunt;  but  not  amdre  for  amavere,  lest  there  should  be  a confu- 
sion with  the  infinitive.  The  only  verbs  of  the  -o  conjugation, 
which  take  the  proper  perfect,  are  do  and  sto,  which  have  for  their 
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perfects  (Udi  and  gt^ti.  Do,  which  is  otherwise  irregular,  and  of 
which  an  older  form  dSno  is  still  in  existence  (e.  g.  Plautus,  Most. 
III.  1.  34.  Pseud.  III.  1.  1),  exhibits  the  following  forms:  A,  I.  do, 
das,  dat,  dSmus,  dMis,  dant,  ii.  ddham,  v.  dUbo,  B.  da,  dSto,  C.  i. 
dem,  des,  det,  demus,  detis,  dent,  ii.  ddrem,  D.  ddre,  supine  dStum. 
We  occasionally  find  in  the  comic  poets  and  in  antiquated  phrases 
the  forms  duim,  &c.  for  dem,  &c.,  and  duitor  for  dator  (see  p.  434). 
In  the  compounds  we  have  creduam  and  creduis  for  credam, 
credos,  &c.,  and  perduint  for  perdant  is  used  even  by  Cicero  (pro 
Deiot.  VII.  21)  in  an  imprecation. 

(b)  All  other  -a  verbs  take  the  composite  perfect  from  fui, 
which  is  written  -vi  if  the  a of  the  root  is  retained,  and  -tti  if  the  a 
is  elided  ; and  the  v is  absorbed  or  represented  only  by  a lengthen- 
ing of  the  first  vowel  of  the  verb,  if  in  the  latter  case  it  comes  in 
contact  with  another  v (below,  (d)).  In  the  pluperfect,  -ave-  or 
-avi-  may  bo  contracted  into  d;  o&  amdrat,  amdsset,  for  aviaverat, 
amavisset. 

(c)  The  following  are  the  only  verbs  which  elide  the  charac- 
teristic -a:  cr^po,  crepui,  ‘rattle;’  cdbo,  cuhui,  ‘lie;’  djSmo,  domui, 
‘tame,’  frtco,  fricui,  ‘rub;’  mtco,  micui,  ‘move  rapidly;’  nUco, 
necui,  ‘kUl;’  pKco,  plicui,  ‘fold;’  sSeo,  secui,  ‘cut;’  s5no,  sonui, 
‘sound;’  tdno,  tonui,  ‘thunder;’  vSto,  vetui,  ‘forbid;’  and  their 
compounds.  In  some  of  these  verbs  the  a is  occasionally  retained 
in  the  perfect.  Thus  applico,  complico,  implico  have  also  the  per- 
fects applicavi,  &c.  The  simple  verb  neco  has  generally  the  perfect 
necavi,  though  its  compounds,  as  eneco,  enecui,  most  frequently 
omit  the  characteristic.  The  only  compound  of  mico,  which  retains 
the  form  in  -avi,  is  dimico,  ‘ I fight.’ 

(d)  In  the  verbs  jtivo,  ‘ I assist ;’  Idvo,  ‘ I wash,’  the  affix  of 
the  perfect  is  represented  only  by  a lengthening  of  the  root  sylla- 
ble; thus  we  have  jilvi  for  juv-ui  and  Idvi  for  Idv-ui.  In  old 
Latin  (e.  g.  in  Ennius,  ap.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  init.),  we  have  a double 
omission  of  the  v of  the  juvo,  for  in  adju.ro  for  adjuvero  we  have 
lost  both  the  v of  the  perfect  and  the  v of  the  root. 

(e)  Verbs  derived  from  adjectives  in  -plex,  as  dupUco  from 
duplex,  and  suppllco  from  supplex,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  compounds  of  plico.  These  verbs  always  retain  their 
characteristic  in  the  perfect,  which  is  duplicavi,  supplicavi,  &c. 

(2)  Supine  and  passive  participle.  Verbs,  which  omit  the 
characteristic  a in  the  perfect,  generally  omit  it  in  the  supines,  or 
D.  L.  a.  7 
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rather  substitute  for  it  a short  i.  Thus  cvbo  makes  cubitum,  domo, 
dontUum,  plioo,  plicUum,  &c.  But  the  compounds  of  plico  some- 
times, retain  a in  the  supine  as  they  do  in  the  perfect;  thus  we 
have  applicatum,  compUcatum,  explicatum  as  well  as  applicitum,  &c. 
Frico,  neco,  and  seco  omit  even  the  i,  and  their  supines  axefrictum, 
nectum,  sectum,  though  fricatum,  necaitm,  also  occur.  The  same  is 
the  case  v/ith  juvo,  juvi,  jiitum;  lAvo,  Idvi,  lautuvi  or  loturn.  Poto, 
although  it  has  a regular  perfect,  has  both  potatum  and  potum  in 
the  supine,  and  its  participle  is  potus,  which  means  both  ‘ being 
drunk’  and  ‘having  drunk.’  Mico  has  no  supine,  and  its  com- 
pounds always  retain  the  characteristic  in  the  supine;  as  emiedtum, 
dimicatvm. 


Second  or  -e  Conjugation. 


T7  Active  voice  : mdneo,  ' I put  in  mind.’ 

A. 

I.  ‘I  (&c.)  am  putting  in  mind.’ 
Singular.  Plural. 


J.  moneo 

2.  mones 
S.  monet 


monemus 

monetis 

monent. 


II.  ‘ I (&c.)  was  putting  in  mind.’ 

1.  monebam  monebamus 

2.  monebas  monebatis 

.3.  monebat  monebant. 


m.  ‘ I (&c.) 

1.  monui 

2.  monuisti 

3.  monuit 


have  put  in  mind.’ 
monulmus 
monuistis 

monuerunt  v.  monuere. 


IV.  ‘ I (&c.)  had  put  in  mind.’ 

1.  monuSram  monucramus 

2.  monuSras  monueratis 

3.  monuerat  monuerant. 


1. 

2. 

.3. 


V.  ‘I  (&c.)  shall’  or  ‘will  put  in  mind.’ 
monebo  monebimus 

monebis  monebltis 

monebit  monebunt. 
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2. 

3. 


. B.  ‘ Put  thou  (&C.)  in  mind’ 


Singular. 
mone,  moneto 
monSto 


Plural. 

moneto,  moneto  to 
monento. 


C. 


I. 

1.  moneam 

2.  moneas 

3.  moneat 


‘ I (&c.)  may  put  in  mind.’ 

moneamus 

moneutis 

moneant. 


n.  ‘I  (&c.)  might  put  in  mind.’ 

1.  monerem  moneremus 

2.  moneres  moneretia 

3.  moqeret  monerent. 

III.  ‘ I (&c.)  shall’  or  ‘ may  have  put  in  mind.’ 

1.  monuSro,  monuerim  monuerimua 

2.  monueris  monuerftis 

3.  monuerit  monuSrint 


IV.  ‘ I (&c.)  should’  or  ‘might  have  put  in  mind.’ 


1.  monuissem 

2.  monuissea 

3.  monuisaet 


monuissemua 

monuisaetia 

monuissent. 


V.  ‘ I (&c.)  may  be  about  to  put  in  mind.’ 


1.  moniturua,  -a,  -um,  aim 
sis 
ait 

I.  monere,  ‘ to  put  in  mind.’ 
III.  monuisse,  ‘to  have  put 
mind.’ 

I.  monena,  ‘ putting  in  mind.’ 


monitiiri,  -se,  -a,  simus 
sltis 
sint 

D. 

V.  moniturum  esse  v.  fore,  ‘ to 
in  be  about  to  put  in  mind.’ 

R 

V.  ndoniturufl,  ‘ about  to  put 
in  mind.’ 

7—2 
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F.  G. 

monendum,  ‘ to  put  in  mind.’  monltum,  ‘ to  put  in  mind.’ 
monendi,  ‘ of  putting  in  mind.’ 

monendo,  ‘ in  or  by  putting  in  monitu,  ‘ in  or  by  putting  in 
mind’  mind.’ 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


2. 

3. 


78  Passive  voice : moneor,  ‘ I am  being  put  in  mind.’ 


A. 


I.  ‘ I (&c.)  am  being  put  in  mind.’ 


Singular, 

moneor 

moneris  v.  monere 
monetur 


Plural. 

monemur 

monemini 

monentur. 


II.  ‘ I (&c.)  was  being  put  in  mind.’ 

monebar  monObamur 

monebaris  v.  monebare  monebamini 

monebatur  monebantur. 


IIL  ‘ I (&c.)  have  been  put  in  mind.’ 

monltils,  -a,  -um,  sum  moniti,  -se,  -a,  sumus 

es  estis 

est  sunt. 


IV.  ‘ I (&c.)  had  been  put  in  mind.’ 

monltus,  -a»  -um,  eram  moniti,  -as,  -a,  eramus 
eras  eratis 

erat  erant. 


V.  ‘ I (&c.)  shall’  or  ‘ will  be  put  in  mind.’ 

monebor  monebimur 

moncberis  (-e)  moneblmlni 

monebitur  monebuntur. 


R 

monere,  monetor 
monetor 


‘ Be  thou  &c.  put  in  mind.’ 

monemlni,  monSmlnor 
monentor. 
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c. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


I.  ‘ I (&c.)  may  be  put  in  mind.’ 


Singular. 
monear 
moncaris  (-e) 
moneatur 


Plural. 

moneamur 

moneamini 

moneantiir. 


II.  ‘ I (&c.)  might  be  put  in  mind.’ 

1.  monerer  monerSmur 

2.  monereris  (-e)  moneremlni 

3.  moneretur  monerentur. 


III.  ‘ I (&c.)  shall  ’ or  ‘ may  have  been  put  in  mind.’ 
Singular. 

monitus,  -a,  -um,  sim,  fuSro,  fuSrim 

sis,  fuSris 

sit,  fuerit 

Plural. 

1.  monlti,  -SB,  -a,  slmus,  fuSrimus 

2.  sitis,  fu^ritis 

3.  sint,  fuSrint. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


IV.  ‘I  (&c.)  should’  or  ‘might  have  been  put  in  mind.’ 
Singular. 

1.  momtus,  -a,  -um,  essem,  fuissem 

2.  esses,  fuisses 

3.  esset,  fuisset 

Plural. 

1.  monlti,  -se,  -a,  essemus,  fuissemus 

2.  essetis,  fuissetis 

3.  essent,  fuissent. 


D. 

I.  moneri  (obs.  m&nerier),  ‘ to  be  put  in  mind.’  IIL  monitum, 
-am,  -um,  esse,  ‘ to  have  been  put  in  mind.’  V.  monitum  iri,  ‘ to 
be  about  to  be  put  in  mind.’  £.  in.  monitus,  ‘put  in  mind.’ 
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79  Retnarka  on  the  -e  Conjugation. 

(1)  Perfect,  (a)  The  only  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  which 
take  the  proper  or  reduplicated  perfect,  are  mordeo,  ‘I  bite,’ 
TrUknordi ; pendeo,  ' I am  hanging,’  pependi ; tondeo,  ‘ I shear,’  to- 
tondi;  apondeo,  ‘I  promise,’  spdpondi. 

(b)  Most  of  the  -e  verbs  elide  this  characteristic  in  the  perfect, 
and  take  the  composite  form  (y)  in  -ui,  as  mon-eo,  mon-ui,  hab-eo, 
hab-ui. 

(c)  ’The  only  verbs,  which  form  the  perfect  in  -e-vi,  are  deleo, 

‘ I destroy,’  delevi;  fieo,  ‘ I weep,’  flevi;  neo,  ‘ I spin,’  viivi ; the 
compounds  of  oleo,  ‘ I grow,’  as  ab-oleo,  ab-olcvi,  ad-oleo,  ad-olevi ; 
the  compounds  of  pfeo,  ‘ I fill,’  as  compleo,  complevi,  impleo,  im- 
plZ-vi;  and  vieo,  ‘I  bind  with  twigs,’  vievi.  This  fonn  of  the  perfect 
may  lose  its  v,  like  the  perfect  in  -aid  of  the  first  conjugation  ; thus 
we  have  neoisti,  n^ti,  neverunt,  nirunt;  compleviaaem,  comjiles- 
setn;  &c. 

(d)  Some  of  the  verbs  which  omit  the  characteristic  -e  take 
the  aorist-perfect  in  si,  ifi),  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  usual 
form  W'ith  consonant-verbs.  The  only  labial  verb  which  exhiliits  this 
perfect  alone  is  jubeo,  which  has  juasi  for  jiib-ai;  but  -aorbao  may 
have  aorpai,  as  well  as  its  more  common  perfect  aorbui.  'The  fol- 
lowing guttural  verbs  have  the  perfect  in  -ai,  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  preceding  letter,  becomes  -xi:  augeo,  ‘I  increase,’ 
auad;  frigeo,  ‘I  freeze,’ yWari ; luceo,  ‘I  shine,’  luad;  lugeo,  ‘I  be- 
wail,’ IxKtd;  to  which  must  be  added  conniveo  for  conniqueo,  ‘I 
wink,’  connixi,  also  connlvi,  as  in  caveo  mentioned  below. 

(e)  If  the  liquid  i or  r precedes  the  guttural,  this  characteristic 
is  omitted  before  -ai:  as  in  algeo,  ‘I  am  cold,’  alai;  fulgeo,  ‘I 
shine,’  fulai;  indulgeo,  ‘I  indulge,’  indulai;  mulceo,  ‘I  soothe,’ 
mulai ; mulgeo,  ' I milk,’  mvlai ; tergeo,  ‘ I wipe,’  terai ; torqueo,  ‘ I 
twist,’  torai;  turgeo,  ‘I  swell,’  turai;  urgeo,  ‘I  press,’  urai. 

(f)  When  a dental  precedes  the  -e,  it  is  omitted  before  -si,  as 
in  ardeo,  ‘ I bum,’ am;  rideo,  ‘I  laugh,’  riai;  auadeo,  ‘I  advise,’ 
auaai. 

(g)  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  r of  haereo,  ‘I  stick,’  perf. 
iuieai ; but  vianeo,  ‘ I remain,’  makes  manai. 

(h)  SiZdeo,  ‘ I sit,’  video,  ' I see,’  merely  add  i and  lengthen 
the  first  syllable,  the  {xirfects  being  aedi,  vidi ; and  the  same  ab- 
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sorption  has  really  taken  place  in  prandeo,  ‘ I dine,’  perf.  prandi ; 
atrideo,  ‘I  hiss,’  perf.  atridi;  where  the  root- vowel  is  already  long 
by  position  or  by  nature. 

(1)  The  same  is  generally  the  case  when  the  root  ends  with  v; 
thus  we  have  caveo,  ‘ I take  care,’  cdv% ; faveo,  ‘ I am  favourable,’ 
/avi;  foveo,  ‘I  make  warm,  cherish,’ ybtn;  vioveo,  ‘I  move,’  movif 
paveo,  ‘I  dread,’  piivi;  mveo,  ‘I  vow,’  vovi.  The  compounds  of 
movi  sometimes  .syncopate  vi-,  as  in  commdsaem  for  commovisaem. 
But  ferveo,  ‘ I glow,’  makes  fervui  as  well  as  fervi,  and  conniveo,  as 
we  have  seen,  makas  connixi  as  well  as  conniin. 

(2)  Supine  and  passive  participle.  The  characteristic  -e  is 
retained  only  in  those  verbs  which  exhibit  it  in  the  perfect ; as 
deleo,  delevi,  deletum : even  in  one  of  these  it  is  elided ; for  we  have 
adoleo,  adolevt,  adultum,  and  another  compound  of  oleo,  namely, 
aboleo,  has  abolUum,  substituting  a short  i for  the  e,  which  is 
generally  the  ca.se  in  verbs  which  form  the  perfect  in  -ui ; thus  we 
have  moneo,  vxonui,  monitum;  habeo,  habui,  hahitum,  &a  The 
deponent  tueor,  ‘ I protect,’  sometimes  forms  its  participle  tutus  as 
well  as  tuitua,  and  the  shorter  form  is  always  adopted,  when  the 
participle  is  used  as  an  adjective,  and  tutus,  ‘ protected,’  means 
‘ safe.’  Guttural  verbs  often  form  the  supine  and  participle  passive 
in  ct;  thu.s,  from  augeo,  doceo,  lugeo,  we  have  auctus,  doctus,  luctua. 
If  i or  r precedes  the  guttural,  the  latter  is  omitted  and  the  t 
changed  into  a;  thus,  from  mulceo,  ‘ I soothe,’  viulgeo,  ‘ I milk,’ 
tergeo,  ' I wipe,’  we  have  mulsua  and  tersua.  But  the  t is  retained 
in  indulgeo  and  torqueo,  which  make  indultua  and  tortus.  All  other 
verbs  of  this  kind  want  the  supine  and  passive  participle.  Miaceo, 

‘ I mix,’  makes  both  miatua  and  mixtua.  A rdeo,  fateor,  mordeo, 
pendeo,  aedeo,  auadeo,  video,  have  for  their  supines,  araum,  fasaum, 
morsum,  pensum,  sesaum,  auaaum,  visum.  Teneo  gives  tenturn,  miae- 
reor  both  misertua  and  miseritua,  torreo,  toatum;  caveo,  moveo,  voveo, 
give  cautum,  motum,  votum;  cenaeo  has  censum,  but  recenseo  makes 
recensUum  as  well  as  recenaum.  Haereo  has  only  haeaum,  maneo, 
manaum,  and  jubeo,  juasum.  Cieo,  ‘ to  stir  up,’  makes  cUum,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  synon3nnous  c^m,  which  belongs  to  do. 
The  deponent  rear,  ‘I  think,’  has  the  irregular  form  rdtua,  whence 
ratio ; but  the  compound  ir-rltua  = non  ratus,  ‘ not  ratified,’  ‘ of 
no  effect,’  follows  the  model  of  monltus. 
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Third  or  -i  Conjugation. 
80  Active  voice:  audio,  ‘I  hear.’ 

A. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


I.  ‘ I (&c.)  am  liearing.’ 
Singular.  Plural. 


audio 

audis 

audit 


audimus 

auditis 

audiunt. 


II.  ‘I  (&c.)  was  hearing.’ 
audiebam  audiebamus 

audiebas  audiebatis 

audiebat  audiebant. 

III.  ‘I  (&c.)  have  heard.’ 

audivi  audivimus 

audivisti  audivistis 

audlvit  audiverunt  v.  audivere. 

IV.  ‘I  (&c.)  had  heard.’ 

audiveram  audiveiamus 

audiveras  audlvcratis 

audlverat  audiverant. 

V.  ‘I  (&c.)  shall  hear.’ 

audiam  audiemu.s 

audies  audietis 

audiet  audient. 


B.  ‘ Hear  thou,’  (&c.) 

2.  audi,  audito  audite,  auditote 

3.  audito  audiunto. 


C. 


1.  audiam 

2.  audias 

3.  audiat 


I.  ‘ I (&c.)  may  hear.’ 

audiamu.s 
audiatis 
audi  ant. 
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II.  ‘I  (&c.)  might  hear.’ 


Singular. 

1.  audirem 

2.  audires 

3.  audiret 


Plural. 

audiremus 

audiretis 

audlrcnt. 


III.  ‘I  (&c.)  shall’  or  ‘may  have  heard.’ 

1.  audtvSro,  audiverim  audivSrimus 

2.  audivSris  audiveritis 

3.  audiverit  audlvBrint. 

IV.  ‘I  (&c.)  should’  or  ‘might  have  heard.’ 

1.  audivissem  audivissemus 

2.  audivisses  audivissetis 

3.  audivisset  audivissent. 

V.  ‘ I (&c.)  may  be  about  to  hear.’ 

1.  auditurus,  -a,  -um,  sim  audituri,  -se,  -a,  simus 

2.  sis  sitis 

3.  sit  siut. 

D. 

I.  audire,  ‘ to  hear.’  ill.  audivisse,  ‘ to  have  heard.’ 
V.  auditurum  esse  v.  fore,  ‘ to  be  about  to  hear.’ 


E. 

I.  audiens,  ‘ healing.’  V.  auditurus,  ‘ about  to  hear.’ 

F.  G. 

audiendum,  ‘ to  hear’  auditum,  ‘ to  hear’ 

audiendi,  ‘ of  hearing’ 

audiendo,  ‘in  or  by  hearing’  auditu,  ‘in  or  by  hearing.’ 
81  Passive  voice : audior,  ‘ I am  being  heard.’ 

A. 

I.  ‘ I (&c.)  am  being  heard.’ 

1.  audior  audimur 

2.  audiris  (-e)  audimiui 

3.  auditor  audiuntur. 
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ir.  ‘ I (&c ) was  being  heard.’ 
Singular,  Plural. 

1.  audiebar  audiebamur 

2.  audiebaris  (-c)  audiebamini 

3.  audiebatur  audiebantur. 


' III.  ‘ I (&C.)  have  been  heard.’ 

1.  auditus,  -a,  -um,  sum  auditi,  -ae,  -a,  sumus 

2.  es  estis 

3.  est  sunt. 


rv.  ‘ I (&c.)  had  been  heard.’ 

1.  auditus,  -a,  -um,  eram  auditi,  -ae,  -a,  cramus 

2.  eras  eratis 

3.  eiat  crant. 

V.  ' I (&C.)  shall  be  heard.’ 

1.  audiar  audieniur 

2.  audieris  (-e)  audiemini 

3.  audietur  audientur. 


B.  ‘ Be  (&c.)  thou  heard.’ 

2.  audire,  auditor  audiniini,  audiminor 

3.  auditor  audiuntor. 

C. 

I.  ‘ I (&c.)  may  bo  heard.’ 

1.  audiar  ‘ audiiimur 

2.  audiaris  (-e)  audiamini 

3.  audiatur  audiantur. 

II.  ' I (&c.)  might  be  heard.’ 

1.  audirer  audiremur 

2.  audireris  (-e)  audircmini 

3.  audiretur  audirentur. 

III.  ‘ I (&c.)  shall  ’ or  ‘ may  have  been  heard.’ 
Singular, 

1.  auditus,  -a,  -um,  sim,  fuero,  fuerim 

2.  sis,  fueris 

3.  . sit,  fuerit 
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Plural. 

1.  auditi,  -se,  -a,  simus,  fuerinius 

2.  sitis,  fueritis 

3.  sint,  fuerint. 

IV.  ‘ I (&c.)  sliould  ’ or  ‘ might  have  been  heard.’ 

I Singular. 

1.  auditus,  -a,  -um,  essem,  fuissem 

2.  esses,  fuisses 

3.  esset,  fuisset. 

■ Plural. 

1.  auditi,  -a^,  -a,  essem  us,  fuissemus 

2.  essetis,  fuissetis 

3.  essent,  fuissent.  ’ 

D. 

I.  audiri  (obs.  audirier,  ‘to  be  heard’).  III.  audltum,  -am, 
-uin,  esse,  ‘ to  have  been  heard.’  V.  audltum  iri,  ‘ to  be  about  to 
"be  heard.’  E.  III.  audltius,  ‘heard.’ 

82  Remarks  on  the  -i  Conjugation. 

(1)  Imperfect  The  imperfect  almost  always  adds  -ebam,  &c. 
to  the  characteristic  t,  but  the  poets  contract  ie  into  i : thus  Virgil 
has  lenlbat  from  lenio,  pollbant  from  polio,  &c. ; and  eo,  queo,  as  we 
shall  see,  have  always  ibam,  qutbam. 

(2)  Perfect  (a)  The  perfect  is  generally  in  -Ivi,  which  may 
be  shortened  into  -n,  and  even  contracted  in  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive into  -i;  thus  we  may  have  not  only  audlvit,  avdiverai, 
audivissent,  but  also  audlit,  audierat,  audissent.  It  is,  however,  to 
bo  observed  that,  although  v is  often  omitted  even  in  the  best  prose 
writers  between  i and  e,  as  in  audierunt,  definieram,  &c.,  the  con- 
currence of  two  t’s,  as  in  audiit,  mugiit,  inuniit,  except  in  the 
compounds  of  eo,  is  generally  confined  to  the  poets,  and  especially 
occurs  in  cases  like  impidii,  oppetii,  where  the  hexameter  verse 
woidd  not  admit  the  full  form.  The  contraction  of  the  two  fs,  as 
in  audisti,  audisse,  audlssem,  is  common  even  in  prose,  and  in  the 
silver  age  the  contracted  form  was  the  most  usual 

(b)  The  aorist  perfect  in  -si  is  not  uncommon,  especially  with 
guttural  verbs ; thus,  amicio,  ‘ I clothe ;’  sancio,  ‘ I ordain ;’  viivcio. 
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‘I  bind;’  make  amiai,  satixi,  and  vinxi ; but  amkio  has  also 
amicui  and  sancio  has  sometimes  eanclvi. 

(c)  If  Z or  r precedes  the  guttural,  it  produces  the  same  effect 
as  in  the  -e  conjugation,  for  the  guttural  is  omitted  before  -si;  thus 
farcio,  ‘I  stuff;’ /uZet'o,  ‘I  support;’  sarcio,  ‘I  mend;’  make farsi, 
fulsi,  sard. 

(d)  The  labial  verbs  sepio,  ‘ I hedge  in,’  cambio,  ‘ I exchange,’ 
have  the  perfects  sepsi,  campni. 

(e)  The  dental  aentio,  ‘ I feel,’  makes  sensi. 

(f)  Of  the  liquid  verbs  hatirio  makes  hand  (like  haereo) ; ape- 
rio,  ' I open,’  and  operio,  ‘ 1 cover,’  make  apertii,  operui ; aalio,  ‘ I 
leap,’  makes  aalui  and  sometimes  aalii ; aarrio,  ‘ I weed  com  with 
a hook,’  aarrlvi  and  aarrui  ; and  v?nio,  ‘ I come,’  perf  veni,  is  the 
only  verb  of  this  class,  which  represents  the  absorbed  aflSx  of  the 
perfect  by  a lengthening  of  the  root  syllable. 

(3)  Future.  In  the  -i  conjugation,  as  in  the  consonant-verbs, 
the  only  future  in  common  use  is  a stronger  form  of  the  present 
subjunctive,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  the  first  person  singular. 
The  tme  form  in  -bo  is  obsolete  except  in  eo  and  queo. 

(4)  Supine  and  paaaive  participle.  The  regular  supine  and 
passive  participle  retain  the  characteristic  t,  as  in  audltua,  and,  of 
course,  when  this  is  the  root-vowel,  as  in  axcitua  from  accio,  to  be 
distinguished  from  concitua,  incltua,  perdUus,  which  belong  to  con- 
cieo,  incieo,  percieo.  The  i is  omitted  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
is  omitted  in  the  perfect ; thus  we  have  amicio,  amixi,  amictua  / 
aando,  aanxi,  aanctua  (but  aandvi,  aancitua) ; vincio,  vinxi,  vinctua. 
Similarly  farcio,  farai,  fartua  (also  faraua) ; fulcio,  fidai,  fuUua; 
aarcio,  sarai,  aartua.  Verbs  wdth  r before  the  characteristic  i omit 
the  latter  before  the  t:  thus  we  have  apertua,  compertua,  expertua, 
operi.ua,  ortua,  repertua,  from  aperno,  comperio,  experior,  operio,  orior, 
reperio.  But  haurio  makes  hauatua,  hauaum,  and  hauauinia.  Salio 
and  vmio  make  aaltua  and  ventua ; aentio  has  aenaua,  and  aepelio 
forms  its  participle  aepultua. 

83  The  verb  eo,  ‘I  go,’  belongs  to  the  -i  conjugation,  but 
changes  i into  e before  a,  o,  u.  It  is  inflected  thus: 

A.  I.  eo,  ia,  it,  Imua,  itia,  eunt. 

II.  ibam,  -aa,  -at,  -amua,  -atia,  -ant. 

IIL  Cot  (in  compounds  ii),  Iviati,  &a 
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IV.  Iverain,  Iveras,  &c.  (in  compounds  ieram). 

V.  ibo,  ibis,  &c. 

B.  t,  Uo;  ito;  tie,  Itote,  eiinto. 

C.  L earn,  eas,  eat,  &c. 

II.  trei7i,  Ires,  iret,  &c. 

III.  ivero  or  Iverim,  tvei-is,  &c.  (in  compounds  iero,  &c.) 

rv.  ivissem  (in  compounds  iiasem  or  issem). 

D.  ire.  Part,  iens,  gen.  euntis.  Fut  tturus.  Gerund  eun- 

dum,  &c.  Supine  ltu7n. 

In  the  same  way  is  inflected  veneo  for  venum  eo,  which  is  used 
as  the  passive  of  vendo,  ‘ I sell.’ 

Obs.  1 Except  in  the  poets  the  shortened  form  in  ii  is  not  used  in 
the  simple  verb ; on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few  instances  in 
which  compounds  of  eo  retain  the  v in  the  perfect  and  its  derivatives. 
Sometimes  the  it  is  still  farther  contracted  into  {,  as  in  abtsti,  ahistis, 
abUse. 

Obs.  2 £o  has  no  passive  except  when  used  as  an  impersonal;  as 
ittir  a me,  ‘ I go,’  and  in  the  infinitive  iri,  when  in  conjunction  with 
the  supine  of  a verb,  it  forms  the  future  passive,  as  avwlum  iri,  ‘to 
bo  about  to  be  loved’  (70).  Some  of  its  compounds,  however,  are  regu- 
larly formed  in  the  passive;  as  praetereor,  ‘I  am  passed  by,’  adeor,  ‘I 
am  approached,’  Ac.  That  eo  had  also  the  form  ino  may  be  inferred 
firom />rodin«n<  tor  prodeunt  (Ennius,  ap.  Fest.  p.  220). 

Obs.  3 Queo,  ‘I  can,’  and  nequeo,  ‘I  am  unable,’  are  inflected  like 
eo,  but  the  original  forms  were  queno  and  nequlno,  which  contain  the  root 
of  our  ‘can.’  In  common  Latin  the  perfect  quivi  is  obsolete.  The  im- 
perf.,  plup.,  and  future  are  also  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  while  queo 
is  generally  employed  in  negative  propositions  only,  quis  and  quit  are 
us^  only  with  non.  When  a passive  or  deponent  infinitive  follows  we 
find  in  the  older  Latin  an  occasional  attraction  of  queo  into  the  passive 
form  ; thus  we  have  in  Terence,  llec.  iv.  1.  57  : forma  in  tenebris  nosci 
non  quita  est.  Sallust,  Jug.  31  ; quidquid  sine  sanguine  civium  ulcisei 
nequilur,  Lucret.  1. 1045 : dum  veniant  aliae  ac  suppleri  summa  queatur. 


§ 4.  Fourth  or  Consonant  CotijugatUm. 

84  Regular  consonant  verbs  are  divided  into  different  classes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  consonant  which  is  their  character- 
istic. Thus  there  are  mute  verbs  and  liquid  verbs;  and  the  mute 
verbs  are  either  labial,  guttural  or  dental:  and  to  these  must  be 
added  the  semi-consonantal  verbs  in  -f  and  -u.  Accordingly  we 
have  the  following  arrangement : 
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A.  MvU  Verbs: 

(a)  Labial  verba;  as  scribo,  ‘ I write,’  scripsi,  scriptum. 

(b)  Guttural  verbs;  as  dico,  ‘I  speak,’  dixi,  dictum, 

(c)  Dental  verbs;  as  ludo,  ‘I  play,’  lusi,  lumm. 


B.  Liquid  Verbs: 

L verbs ; as  colo,  ‘ I till,’  colui,  cultum. 

M verbs;  as  gemo,  ' I groan,’  gemui,  gemitum. 
N verbs ; as  cano,  ‘ I sing,’  cecini,  cantum. 

R verbs;  as  gero,  ‘ I carry,’  gessi,  geatum. 

S verbs ; as  texo,  ' I weave,’  texui,  textum. 


C.  Semi-consonantal  Verbs: 

I verbs;  as  facio,  ‘I  make,’  feci,  factum. 

U verbs;  as  ruo,  ‘I  throw  down,’  rui,  rultum  or  rutum. 

We  will  take  the  first  of  these,  as  a specimen  of  the  regular 
conjugation  of  verbs  which  form  their  infinitive  in  Sre. 


85  Active  voice:  scribo,  ‘I  am  writing,’ 

A. 

I.  ‘ I (&c.)  am  writing.' 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  scribo  scribimus 

2.  scribis  scribitis 

3.  scribit  scribunt. 

II.  ‘ I (&c.)  was  writing.’ 

1.  scribebam  scrlbebamus 

2.  scribebas  scribebatis 

3.  scribebat  scribebant. 

m.  ‘ I (&c.)  have  written.’ 

1.  scripsi  scripsimus 

2.  scripsisti  scripsistis 

3.  scripsit  scripserunt  v.  scripsere. 

rv.  ‘ I (&c.)  had  written.’ 

1.  scripseram  scripseramus 

2.  scripsSras  scripsilratis 

3.  scripserat  scripserant 
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V.  ‘ I (&c.)  shall  write.’ 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  scribam  scribemus 

2.  8cril>es  scribetis 

3.  scribet  scilbent. 

B.  ‘Write  thou’  (&c.) 


2. '  scribe,  scrIbTto 

3.  scriblto 


scriblte,  scribitote 
scribunto. 


I.  ‘ I (&c.)  may  write.’ 

1.  scribam  scrtbamus 

2.  scribas  scribatis 

3.  scribat  . scribant 

‘ II.  ‘ I (&c.)  might  write.’ 

1.  scribSrem  scribSremus 

2.  scribSres  scriberetis 

3.  scrib5ret  scribSrent. 

m.  ‘ I (&c.)  shall  ’ or  ‘ may  have  written.’ 

1.  scripsSro,  scrips^rim  scripsSrimus 

2.  scripsSris  scripseritls  ' 

3.  scripsSrit  scripsgrint 

IV.  'I  (&c.)  should  ’ or  ‘ might  have  written.’ 

1.  scripsissem  scripsissemus 

2.  scripsisses  scripsissetis 

3.  scripsisset  scripsissenL 

V.  ‘ I (&&)  may  be  about  to  write.’ 

1.  Bcripturus,  -a,  -um,  sim  scripturi,  -ae,  -a,  simus 


I.  scribSre,  ‘to  write.’  III.  scripsisse,  ‘to  have  writtem’  V.  scrip- 
turum  esse,  ‘ to  be  about  to  writa’ 
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I.  scribens,  ‘ writing.’  V.  scripturus,  ‘ about  to  write.’ 

F.  G. 

scribendum,  ‘ to  write.’  scriptum,  ‘ to  write.’ 

scribendi,  ‘ of  writing.’ 

scribendo,  ‘ in  or  by  writing.’  scriptu,  ‘ in  or  by  writing.’ 

Passive  voice : scribor,  ‘ I am  being  written.’ 


A. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


I.  ‘ I (&c.)  am  being  written.’ 


Singular. 
scribor 
scribSris  (-e) 
scribitur 


Plural. 

scribimur 

scribimini 

scribuntur. 


II.  ‘ I (&c.)  was  being  written.’ 

1.  scrlbebar  scribebamur 

2.  scribebaris  (-e)  scribebamlni 

3.  scribebatur  scribebantur. 

III.  ‘ I (&c.)  bave  been  written.’ 

1.  scriptus,  -a,  -um,  sum  scripti,  -se,  -a,  sumus 

2.  es  estis 

3.  est  sunt 


1. 

2. 

3. 


IV.  ‘ I (&c.)  had  been  written.’ 


scriptus,  -a,  -um,  eram 

scripti,  -se,  -a,  eramut 

eras 

eratis 

erat 

erant. 

V.  ‘ I (&c.)  shall  be  written.’ 

1.  scribar 

scribemur 

2.  scriberis  (-e) 

scribemTni 

3.  scribetur 

scribentur. 

B.  ‘ Be  thou  (&c.)  WTitten.’ 

2.  scribere,  scrlbitor  scriblmlni,  scriblmlnor 

3.  scribitor  scribuntor. 
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C. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


I.  ‘ I (&c.)  may  be  written.’ 


Singular. 
scriljar 
scribaria  (-e) 
sclibatur 


Plural. 

scribamur 

scribamini 

scribantur. 


II.  ‘ I (&c.)  might  be  written.’ 

1.  scribSrer  scribSremiir 

2.  scribfireris  (-e)  scriberemlni 

3.  scrib^retur  scilbSrentur. 

III.  ‘I  (&c.)  shall’  or  ‘may  have  been  written.’ 
Singular. 

1.  scriptus,  -a,  -um,  sim,  fuero,  fuerim 

2.  sis,  fueris 

3.  sit,  fuerit 

Plural. 

1.  scripti,  -86,  -a,  simus,  fuerimus 

2.  sitis,  fueritis 

3.  sint,  fuerint. 


IV.  ‘ I (&c.)  should  ’ or  ‘ might  have  been  written.’ 
Singular. 

1.  scriptus,  -a,  -um,  essem,  fuissem 

2.  esses,  fui.sses 

3.  esset,  fuisset 

Plural. 

1.  scripti,  -!E,  -a,  essemus,  fuissemus 

2.  essetis,  fuissetis 

3.  cssent,  fuissent. 


D. 

I.  scribi  (obs.  acribier),  ‘ to  he  written.’  ill.  scriptum,  -am, 
-um,  esse,  ‘ to  have  been  written.’  v.  scriptum  iri,  ‘ to  be  about  to 
be  written.’  K in.  scriptus,  ‘ written.’ 

D.  L.  0.  g 
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Remarks  on  the  Consonant  Conjugation. 

A.  Mute  Verbs.  - 

86  (a)  Liabial  Verbs. 

(1)  Perfect,  (a)  The  form  is  generally  the  aorist  (/9)  in  -si, 
before  which  h is  changed  into  p;  thus  we  have  carpo,  ‘I  pluck,’ 
carpst;  nubo,  ‘ I put  on  the  veil,’  nupsi. 

(b)  Some  verbs  take  the  composite  form  in  -ui;  as  cumbo,  ‘ I 
lie  down,’  mbui  (cf  cubo) ; strepo,  ‘ I make  a noise,’  streput. 

(c)  Some  verbs  merely  add  t to  the  root,  which,  if  possible,  is 
lengthened;  as  lambo,  ‘I  lick,’  Iambi;  rumpo,  ‘I  break,’  rSpi; 
scabo,  ‘ I scratch,’  scdbi. 

(d)  Bibo,  ‘ I drink,’  perf  bibi,  has  lost  its  reduplication. 

(2)  Supine  and  passive  participle.  Generally  the  t is  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  p of  the  perfect ; thus  we  have  nubo,  nup- 
tum,  rumpo,  ruptum.  But  bibo,  cumbo,  lambo,  strepo  insert  a short 
i in  bibltum,  cubUum,  &c.  And  the  deponent  labor,  ‘ I glide  down,’ 
makes  the  participle  lapsus. 

87  (b)  Guttural  Verbs. 

(1)  Perfect,  (a)  The  general  form  of  the  perfect  is  that  in 
-si,  and  the  -s  combined  with  the  preceding  guttural  becomes  -x. 
'Thus  we  have  dico,  ‘I  say,’  dixi;  cingo,  ‘I  gird,’  cinxi;  coquo, 
‘ I cook,’  coxi;  distinguo,  ‘ I distinguish,’  distinxL 

(b)  The  same  rule  applies  when  the  guttural  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  aspirate,  and  when  qu  is  represented  by  t>  or  « only ; thus  we 
have  veho,  ' I carry,’  vexi;  traho,  ' I draw,’  truxi;  vivo  for  viqiu>, 
‘ I live,’  vixi;  fluo  for  fluquo,  ' I flow,’  fluxi;  struo  for  struquo, 
‘ I build,’  struxi;  and  the  deponent  fruor,  ‘ I enjoy,’  fructus  sum. 

(c)  If  r precedes  the  characteristic,  the  latter  is  omitted  before 
-si:  thus  mergo,  ‘ I dip,’  makes  mersi;  parco,  ' I save  up,’  parsi; 
spargo,  ‘I  scatter,’  sparsi.  In  the  sense  of  ‘ I spare,’  parco  makes 
peperci. 

(d)  The  perfect  aflSx  is  sometimes  represented  by  a mere  length- 
ening of  the  root-vowel,  which  may  be  changed  from  a to  e,  and  in 
this  case  an  euphonic  n may  be  omitted.  Thus  we  have  ago,  ' I 
drive,’  Tgi;  fravgo,  ‘I  break,’ linquo,  ‘I  leave,’  liqui;  7nnco, 
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‘ I conquer,’  vici;  lego,  ‘ I read,’  Ugi.  But  three  compounds  of 
lego  take  the  form  in  -si;  thus  we  have  diligo,  ‘Hove,’  dilexi; 
xntelligo,  'I  understand,’  intellexi;  negligo,  ‘ I neglect,’  neglexi. 

(e)  Pungo,  ‘ I pierce,’  has  pupitgi,  but  its  compounds,  as  inter- 
pringo,  ‘ I distinguish  with  points,’  take  the  form  in  -si,  as  inter- 
pun.ri.  Tango,  ‘ I touch,’  makes  tetigi,  but  its  compounds  omit  the 
reduplication;  thus  we  have  contingn,  cont’igi.  Pango,  ‘I  fix,’  makes 
panxi,  and  in  the  compounds  -jsgi:  but  in  the  sense  ‘ I bargain’ 
(for  which  paciscor  is  generally  used  in  the  present)  we  hfvve  the 
perfect  pepTgi. 

(2)  Supine  and  passive  participle.  As  a general  rule  -t  is 
subjoined  to  the  giittural,  which  is  changed  into  c;  thus  we  have 
coctum  from  coquo,  lectnm  from  lego,  &c.  But  mergo,  parco,  spargo 
omit  the  guttural,  as  in  the  perfect,  and  make  merstim,  parsinn, 
sparsum;  and  the  euphonic  n is  omitted  in  fractus,  lictus,  pactw, 
rictus,  from  frango,  &c.  The  deponents  loquor  and  sequor  vocalize 
the  M in  the  participles  locntiis,  secvfus,  and  also  in  secundus,  ‘ fol- 
lowing,’ for  seqnendus. 

88  (c)  Dental  Verbs. 

(1)  Perfect,  (a)  The  u.siial  form  is  that  in  -si,  before  which 
tlie  dental  is  always  omitted.  Thus,  claudo,  ‘ I shut,’  makes 
clausi;  divTdo,  ‘I  divide,’  divlsi;  and  even  mitto,  ‘I  send,’  niisi. 
Cedo,  ‘ I yield,’  and  quatio,  ‘ I shake,’  retain  the  dental  under  the 
form  of  s in  their  perfects  cessi,  quassi  (in  compounds  -cutio,  -ciissi). 

(b)  If  the  characteristic  is  ct,  the  perfect  follows  the  rule  of 
the  guttural  verbs ; thus  flecto,  ‘ I bend,’  nectn,  ‘ I knit,’  pecto,  ' I 
comb,’,  make  flexi,  nexi,  pexi. 

(c)  Cado,  ‘ I fall,’  caedo,  ‘ I cut  down,’  ‘ fell,’  take  the  redupli- 
cated perfect,  cecTdi  and  cecldi,  the  reduplication  being  as  usual 
omitted  in  the  compounds,  as  indldo,  ‘ I fall  upon,’  incTdi ; concldo, 
‘I  cut  to  pieces,’  concldi. 

(d)  The  same  rule  applies  to  some  verbs  which  take  an  euphonic 
n before  d in  the  pre.sent ; as  pendo,  ‘ I weigh,'  pependi;  tendo,  ‘ I 
stretch  out,’  tetendi;  tnndo,  ‘ I beat,’  ttitudi.  But  findo,  ‘ I split,’ 
makes /rrfi;  scindo,  ‘I  cut,’  soldi,  without  any  reduplication  even 
in  the  uncompounded  verbs  ; and  the  same  is  the  case  with  accendo, 

8-2 
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‘ I inflame,’  mando,  ‘ I chew,’  offetido,  ‘ I stumble  against,’  pre- 
hendo,  ‘ I seize,’  verio,  ‘ I turn,’  which  have  for  their  perfects  the 
simple  forms  accendt,  mandi,  offendi,  prehendi,  verti. 

(e)  Edo,  ‘ I eat,’  fodio,  ‘ I dig,’  and  /undo,  ‘ I pour  out,’  have 
edi,  Jodi,  fudi:  and  cudo,  ‘ I forge,’  sldo,  ‘ I sit  down,’  strldo,  ‘ I 
hiss,’  have  cudi,  sldi,  sti'ldi. 

(f)  Ftdo,  ‘ I trust,’  has  no  active  perfect,  but  uses  the  passive 
Jisus  sum. 

(g)  The  only  dental  verbs  which  take  the  composite  perfect 
form  -fui  are  frendo,  ‘I  gnash  with  the  teeth,’  sterto,  ‘I  snore,’ 
which  make  frendui  and  stertui;  and  meto,  ‘ I reap,’  peto,  ‘ I seek,' 
rudo,  ‘I  bray,’  which  have  the  elongated  forms  messui,  petlvi, 
rudivi. 

Ohs.  The  later  writers  have  the  forms  rugio  and  rugtlus,  as  well  as 
ruditug,  which  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  pronunciation  of  an  original 
rudlo  pronounced  mdjo.  An  approximation  to  this  change  is  first  seen 
in  Persius,  ni.  9,  who  makes  the  fiist  syllable  of  rudere  long,  as  though 
ho  had  written  rudjere,  whereas  Vir.il  (Georg,  iii.  374;  .Em  VIL  16) 
and  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  390)  make  the  first  syllable  short. 

(2)  Supine  and  passive  participle.  Tlie  t of  the  affix  is 
generally  changed  into  s;  thus  from  ludo  we  have  lusum ; and  if  c 
precedes  the  characteristic,  it  becomes  x;  thus  from  Jlecto  we  have 
jlexum.  The  following  have  a double  s in  the  supine  : cedo,  cessum; 
Jindo,  Jissum ; fodio,  fossum;  meto,  messum;  mitto,  missum;  quatio, 
quassum;  scindo,  scissum;  sido,  sessuin;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
deponents  qradior,  ‘I  go,’  gressum,  and  patior,  ‘I  suffer,’  passum. 
But  iendo  has  tentus  as  well  as  tensus,  comedo  has  comeslm  as  well 
as  coinesus,  and  peto  and  rudo  have  the  elongated  forms  petltus, 
ruditus. 


B.  Liquid  Veiis. 

89  L Verbs. 

(1)  Peifect.  (a)  The  usual  fonn  is  -ui,  as  alo,  ' I rear,’  alui. 
Some  merely  a<ld  -i,  as  vello,  ‘ I pull,’  velli;  but  the  compounds  of 
this  verb  retain  the  -si,  as  conveUo,  convulsi. 

(b)  Some  few  take  the  proper  or  reduplicated  perfect,  as  folio, 
‘I  deceive,’ /c/eWt;  jiello,  ‘I  drive,’  pepuli;  and  tollo,  ‘I  take  up,’ 
omits  the  reduplication  in  its  perfect  tlHi  for  tetuli. 
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(2)  Supines.  The  usual  form  is  -t  appended  to  the  I ; as  alo, 
altum;  colo,  cultum.  The  former  verb  has  also  alUum,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  inolo,‘l  grmd,' molUum.  Verbs  with  a double  J 
generally  change  t into  s,  as  fallo,  falsum;  pello,  pulsum;  percello, 
percnlsus;  but  excello,  excelsus.  Tollo  has  the  peculiar  form  latus 
for  tlatus  or  toltus. 

90  if  Verbs. 

(1)  Perfect,  (a)  Generally  the  perfect  is  formed  in  -ui;  as 
tremo,  ' I tremble,’  tremui. 

(b)  But  hm,  ‘ I take  up,’  thence  ‘ I buy,’  with  its  compounds 
adimo,  ‘ I take  away,’  coemo,  ‘ I buy  up,’  interinio,  ‘ I take  out  of 
the  way,  i.  e.  destroy,’  form  the  perfect  by  a lengthening  of  the 
root-vowel ; thus  ?mi,  adTmi,  coeini,  interZmi:  and  when  the  pre- 
position in  the  compound  coale.sces  with  the  first  syllable  of  emo, 
the  perfect  is  formed  in  -si,  the  liquid  m being  followed  by  the 
corresponding  mute  p;  thus  wo  have  como  = coSmo,  ‘I  take  and 
put  together’  (the  hair),  compsi;  demo  = de-emo,  ‘I  take  away  from,’ 
dempsi ; promo  = pro-emo,  ‘I  take  out’  (from  a store),  prompsi ; 
sumo  = snb-emo,  ‘I  take  up’  (for  use),  sunipsi. 

(c)  Premo,  ‘ I pres.s,’  makes  pressi,  the  liquid  m being  assi- 
milated. 

(2)  Supines  and  jmssive  paHiciples.  Perfects  in  -ui  have  a 
supine  in  -Ituni ; as  genw,  geinui,  gemitum.  A.11  others  have  the 
supine  in  -ptum;  as  emo,  emptum;  except  premo,  pressi,  which 
jnalies  pressiim. 

91  iV  Verbs. 

There  are  only  two  n verbs:  the  reduplicated  gigno,  ‘I  beget,’ 
'bring  into  being,’  ‘cause  to  be,’  which  makes  genui,  genitum ; 
and  cano,  ‘I  sing,’  which  makes  eSetni,  cantum. 

Ohs.  Three  of  the  compounds  of  cano,  namely,  coticino,  occino  (or 
occano)  and  praecoio,  take  the  composite  perfect  in  -ui,  as  occinui;  others, 
ah  accino,  have  no  perfect 

92  R Verbs. 

Curro,  ‘I  run,’  makes  cucurri,  cursum;  gero,  ‘I  carry,’  and 
uro,  ‘ I bum,’  make  gessi,  gestum  and  ussi,  mtum.  Sero,  ‘ I place 
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in  rows,’  makes  serui,  sertum;  and  verro,  ‘I  sweep,’  makes  verri, 
versutn.  The  deponent  quSror,  ‘I  complain,’  makes  qae«tus. 

93  <Sr  Verbs. 

Depso,  ‘ I knead,’  makes  depsui,  depstum;  texo,  ‘ I weave,’ 
texui,  textum,  and  so  all  the  others  except  visa,  ‘ I visit,’  which 
makes  visi. 


C.  Hemi-comonanial  Verbu. 

94  /Verbs. 

Many  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  charac- 
teristic which  precedes  the  i.  They  are  such  as  allicio,  ‘I  entice’ 
(and  other  compounds  of  lacid),  allexi,  allectum;  capio,  ‘I  take,’ 
api,  captum;  ctipio,  ‘I  desire,’  cuplvi,  mpltuin;  fucio,  ‘I  make,’ 
fid,  factum;  fodio,  ‘I  dig,’  fOdi,  fuss um;  fugio,  ‘I  flee,’ 
fugUum ; gradior,  ‘ I go,’  gressus ; jado,  ' I throw,’  jed,  jactuni ; 
morior,  ‘ I am  dying,’  viortuus ; pario,  ‘ I bring  forth,’  j)iped, 
partum ; jxitior,  ‘I  suffer,’  passus ; quatio,  ‘I  shake,’  quassus ; 
rapio,  ‘ I snatch,’  rapui,  raptuni ; supio,  ‘ I have  a taste,’  hence 
‘ I have  sense,  I am  wise,’  sapui  (no  supine);  spedo,  ‘I  see’  (obsol.), 
sped,  spectuni  (hence  aspido,  conspido,  &c.). 

95  U Verbs. 

Many  of  the.se  verbs  belong  to  the  guttural  class,  and  have  been 
discussed  in  their  proper  place.  Others,  as  juvo,  caveo,  have  a or 
e after  their  characteristic  v,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  vowel- 
verbs.  Muo,  ‘I  overthrow,’  makes  rui,  ruitum  or  riltum ; minuo, 
‘ I break  into  small  pieces,’  makes  viinui,  ininutum.  Compounds 
of  JiJto,  ‘ I nod,’  as  ahnuo,  ‘ I refuse,’  i.  e.  ‘ express  dissent  by  nod- 
ding,’ make  abitui,  abnuUum,  &c.  Arguo,  ‘I  put  to  the  test,’ 
makes  argui,  argutum. 

Oba.  For  the  imperatives  of  dico,  duco,  facia,  fero  and  ado,  see 
below,  p.  435. 
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Tables  of  the  Regular  Verbs. 

Table  I.  Comparison  of  the  Four  Conjugations. 
L Finite  Moods. 

A.  Primary  Formations. 

(1)  Present  and  its  Derivatives. 
Indicative  Active. 

1.  Present. 


CODj.  1. 

Conj.  2. 

Conj.  3. 

Conj.  4. 

(love) 

(teach) 

(hear) 

(read) 

Sing,  amo 

doceo 

audio 

lego 

amos 

doces 

audis 

legis 

amat 

doc€< 

audit 

legit 

PL  amamua 

docemiis 

audimus 

legimus 

amatis 

docetis 

auditis 

legitis 

amant 

docent 

audiunt 

legunt 

2.  Imperfect. 

Sing.  Bsnabam 

docebam 

audiebam 

legebam 

amabas 

docehas 

audiebos 

hgebas 

amabat 

docebat 

audiebat 

legebat 

PI.  amabamus 

docebamus 

andiebamus 

Icgebamus 

amabatis 

docebatis 

aadiebatis 

legebatis 

amabant 

docebant 

aadiebant 

legebant 

3.  Future. 

Sing,  amabo 

docebo 

audiam 

legam 

avaabis 

docebis 

audios 

leges 

amabit 

docebit 

audiet 

leget 

PI.  amabimus 

docebimus 

audimus 

legemus 

amabitis 

docebitis 

audietis 

legetis 

amabunt 

docebunl 

audient 

legeat 

Indicative  Passive. 

1.  Present. 

Sing,  amor 

doccor 

audior 

legor 

amoris  (-e) 

docms  (-e) 

audiris  (-e) 

legeria  (-e) 

ama<ur 

docetur 

auditwr 

legitwr 

PI.  amamur 

doceniur 

audimur 

legiwiar 

amamini 

docemini 

audiniini 

legiwiai 

araanlur 

doceniur 

audittatur 

leguatar 
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2.  Imperfect. 


CodJ.  1. 

Conj.  t. 

CoDJ.  3. 

Conj.  4. 

(love) 

(teach) 

(hear) 

(read) 

Sing,  amoiar 

ilocc6ar 

and  ieiwr 

legc6ar 

vmaharis  (-e)  docc6om  (-e) 

audic6a»*t«(-e 

1)  lege6arfs  (-< 

Bxaabatur 

docebahir 

audie6at?/r 

legebaiur 

PI.  Bsnahamur 

docebavmr 

audiehanmr 

legebamur 

amabamini 

docd>amtni 

audiebtimitti 

legebamini 

Amabantur 

docebantur 

audiebantur 

legebantur 

3.  Future. 

Sing,  amabor 

docehor 

audiar 

legar 

amaberis  (-e) 

doceheris  (-e) 

aiidieris  (-e) 

legeris  (-e) 

Amabitur 

docehitur 

audictwr 

lege<Hr 

PI.  amabimur 

docebivutr 

audicm?/r 

legcmwr 

Amabimini 

docebimini 

audt'cmini 

legCTwtnt 

Aiiiabuntur 

docebtmtur 

audientur 

Ivgentur 

(2) 

Perfect  ami  its  derivative. 

Indicative  Active. 

1.  Pet  feet. 

Sing,  anirttn 

doCMt 

andivi 

legt 

amnt’isO' 

docuisti 

audivisti 

legist* 

docuit 

aiidivit 

legit 

PL  amavimns 

daevimus 

audivimus 

legimws 

amavtsfw 

docuistis 

audivistis 

legistis 

aniaveruiit 

docuerunt 

audiverunt 

legerunt 

(amavere) 

(docuere) 

(audti'ere) 

2.  Pluperfect. 

Sing,  amaveram 

docueram 

audit’emm 

legmem 

amaveras 

dociiems 

audtiwas 

legcras 

amaverat 

docuerat 

audivemi 

legemt 

PI.  amaveram  us 

docueramus 

audiVeraw«5 

leg«-amus 

amaveratis 

docueratis 

audu'era<i» 

legemtiis 

amaverant 

docuerant 

audiverant 

legcrant 
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B.  Secondary  Formations. 

(1)  Present  and  its  derivatives. 
Subjunctive  and  Imperative  Active. 

1.  Subjunctive  Present  (from  the  pres,  indie.). 


Conj.  I. 

Conj.  4. 

Conj.  3. 

Conj.  4. 

(love) 

(teach) 

(hoar) 

(read) 

Sing. 

ame/n. 

doceam 

audtani 

lega»ft 

ames 

doceae 

audfew 

legos 

aniei 

doceat 

audfat 

legot 

PI. 

amemus 

doceamue 

audfantne 

legomus 

ametfs 

doceatis 

audtotfs 

legotis 

ament 

doceant 

audfant 

legont 

2.  Subjunct.  Imperfect  (from  the  imp. 

indie.). 

Sing. 

dLmarem 

docerem 

audtVeni 

\egerem 

amares 

doceres 

audiVes 

legercs 

B.maret 

doceret 

audiVet 

legeret 

PI. 

amaremus  doceremus 

audiVenitw 

legerennts 

amaretis 

docei'etis 

audiVetw 

\egeretis 

ainarent 

docerent 

audfrent 

lege?wt 

3. 

Imperative  (from  the  pres,  infin.). 

Sing.  1 

[ama 

doce 

audt 

lege 

[amato 

doceto 

audtto 

legito 

am  ato 

doceto 

audfto 

legfto 

PL  1 

'amate 

docete 

audite 

legfte 

[am  atote 

docetote 

auditote 

legftofe 

amanto 

docento 

aadiunto 

legjmto 

Subjunctive  and  Imperative  Passive. 


1.  Subj.  Present  (from  the  pres,  indie.). 


amer 

doceor 

audi'or 

legor 

amms  (-e) 

doceom  (-e) 

audto»‘iS  (-e) 

legor^s  (-e) 

ometur 

doceotur 

audiotwr 

legotwr 

omeniur 

doceomitr 

audfornwr 

legornwr 

Bxnemini 

doceamini 

audfammt 

\egamini 

^xnentur 

doceantur 

aadiantur 

\cgantur 
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2.  Suhj.  Imjyerfect  (from  the  imp.  indie.). 


Conj.  1. 

Conj.  J. 

Conj.  3. 

Conj.  4. 

(love) 

(teach) 

(hear) 

(read) 

Sing,  amarer 

docerer 

audtVer 

legerer 

amareris  (-e) 

docereris  (-e)  audtVeris  (-e)  legererfs  (-i 

a.maretur 

docereiur 

audi'rciar 

legere<itr 

PI.  nmaremur 

doceremur 

audiVmttr 

legereinur 

a,maremini 

doceremini 

audi/’cmtju’ 

legcremi/ii 

axaarentur 

docerentur 

audtre/i<iir 

legerentur 

3.  Imperutive  (from  the  pres,  infin.). 

jamare 

docere 

audtVe 

legere 

[amtttor 

docetor 

auditor 

legitor 

amtttor 

docetor 

auditor 

Jegftor 

(&mamini 

docemini 

audtim'ni 

\egimini 

PI.  •{ 

(amawiiwr 

doceminor 

audiminor 

Ittgiminor 

amantor 

docentor 

audiuntor 

leguntor 

(2) 

Perfect  and 

its  derivative. 

Subjunctive  Active. 

1.  Perfect  (from 

the  perf.  indie.). 

Sing,  amttvenwj. 

docuerim 

audiren'm. 

legerim 

amai'eris 

doetteris 

audtueris 

legeria 

amaverit 

docuerit 

audirerit 

hgerit 

PI.  mnaverimua 

docuerimue 

auditten'mas 

legeriniua 

axaaveritia 

docueritie 

audiveritia 

legeritia 

amaverint 

docuerint 

axidiverint 

lege  rint 

2.  Pluperfect  (from  the  plup.  indie.). 

Sing,  aiaavissem, 

docuissem 

andiviaaem 

legiaaem 

amamses 

docuisaea 

audiviaaea 

legiaaea 

amarissei 

docuisset 

audiviaaet 

legiaaet 

PI.  amavissemus 

docuissemus 

audiviaaemua 

legiaaejnua 

amavtssetis 

docuissetis 

audiviaaetia 

Icgiaaetia 

araavissent 

docuiasent 

audiviaaent 

legiaaeyit 

II. 


fimatum 

a,matu 


Infinitive  Mood  and  its  adjuncts. 

1.  Supine. 

Aoctum  SMAitum  \ectum 

doc<M  audi'tM  lec<a 
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2.  Infinitive. 


Conj.  1. 

Conj.  1, 

Conj.  3. 

Conj.  4. 

(love) 

(teach) 

(hear) 

(read) 

Pres.  Act. 

amare 

docere 

and  ire 

legere 

Pres.  Pass. 

amara 

doccri 

aud  iri 

legi 

Perf.  Act. 

nmavisse 

docuisse 

audirisse 

legtsse 

3.  Gerund. 

Nom.  Acc. 

amanduni 

docenduin 

andiendum 

\cgendum, 

Gen. 

nmandi 

docendi 

audieadi 

legendi 

Abl. 

amando 

doceiulo 

audtencio 

lege/ido 

4.  Participles. 

Part.  Pr.  Act.  amaas 

doCCTlS 

audiene 

legens 

Part.  Perf  1 

1 -a, 

doctiw 

auditas 

lectw* 

Pass,  j 

1 -um 

Part.  F ut.  ] 

1 amaturus,  -a,  doctums 

auditurus 

leciurue 

Act.  j 

( -uni 

Part.  Fut. 

ama/idus,  - 

■a,  docendus 

audiendue 

\cgetidus 

Pass. 

Table  II. 

Formation  of  the  Perfect. 


First  Conjugation. 
1.  Perfect  in  -ui. 


crepo,  crepui,  rattle 
cubo,  cubtii,  lie  down 
domo,  domui,  tame 
frico,  fricui,  rub 
juvo,juvi  (for  juv-ui),  help 
(so  also  lavo,  Idvi,  wash) 


mico,  inicui,  move  quickly 
seco,  secui,  cut 
sono,  soiiui,  sound 
tone,  tonui,  thunder 
veto,  vetui,  forbid 


2.  Perfect  in  -ui  and  -avi. 
neco,  necui  and  necavi,  kill 
discrepo,  discrepui  and  discrepavi,  differ 
increpo,  ii\crepui  and  increpavi,  chide 
plico,  plicui  and  plicavi,  fold 
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but  supplico  has  only  supplicavi,  supplicate 
mxdtiplico  only  multiplicavi,  multiply 
duplico  only  dupHcavi,  double 
dimico  only  dimicam,  fight 


3.  Reduplicated  Perfect 


do,  d&li,  give 

drcumdo,  sun-ound 
venumdo,  sell 
peesumdo,  overthrow 
satisdo,  satisfy 


ato,  stcti,  stand 

circumsto,  surround 
antesto,  stand  before 
intersto,  stand  between 
aupersto,  stand  above 


Second  Conjugation. 

1.  Perfect  in  -evL 

deleo,  delevi,  destroy  fl£0,  fern,  cry 

neo,  nevi,  spin  vieo,  inevt,  bind  with  twigs 

and  the  verbs  from  oleo,  cause  to  grow ; pko,  fill,  and  sueo,  am 

accustomed. 


2.  Perfect  in  -i. 

caveo,  cavi,  take  care  moveo,  movi,  move 

faveo,  favi,  favour  niveo,  nivi,  wink  with  eyes 

ferveo,  fervi  and  ferbui,  glow  paveo,  pavi,  quake  with  fear 
foveo,fovi,  cherish  voveo,  vovi,  vow 

but  conniveo  has  connijci 
prandeo,  prandi,  dine  video,  vidi,  see 

sedeo,  sedi,  sit  langueo,  langui,  languish 

strideo,  atridi,  hiss,  creak  liqueo,  liqid  and  licui,  am  clear 


3. 

jubeo,  jussi,  order 
aorbeo,  sorpsi,  sup  up,  suck  in 


mvlceo,  mulai,  soothe 
algeo,  alai,  am  cold 
indulgeo,  indtilai,  indulge 
fulgeo,fulai,  shine 
nitdgeo,  mulai,  milk 
turgeo,  turai,  am  swollen 
urgeo,  urai,  press 
torqueo,  torai,  twist 


Perfect  in  -si. 

luceo,  Ituri,  shine 
uugeo,  auxi,  increase 
frigeo,  frixi,  am  cold 
lugeo,  luxi,  bemoan 

ardeo,  arai,  am  burning 
euadeo,  auaai,  advise 

inanao,  inanai,  remain 
haereo,  haesi,  adhere 
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4.  Reduplicated  Perfect. 

mordeo,  viomordi,  bite  spondee,  spopondi,  promise 

pendeo,  pepeiidi,  am  hanging  tondeo,  totondi,  cut  with  shears 

5.  Neuter  Passive. 

audeo,  ausus  sum,  dare 

gaudeo,  gavisus  sum,  rejoice,  am  glad 

soleo,  solitus  sum,  am  accustomed,  am  wont 


Verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  without  any  Perfect. 


aveo,  desire 
calveo,  am  bald 
fiaveo,  am  yellow 
foeteo,  stink 
hebeo,  am  dull 
humeo,  am  moist 
liveo,  am  livid 


immineo,  hang  over 
maereo,  am  sorrowful 
poUeo,  am  strong 
renideo,  shine 

scateo,  bubble  forth  like  water 
squaleo,  am  rough  with  liair,  &c. 
vegeo,  excite 


Third  Conjugation. 

1.  Perfect  in  -i. 

venio,  veni,  come  comperio,  cornpSri,  discover 

reperio,  repp^-i,  find. 


2.  Perfect  in  -ui. 

salio,  salui  (salii)  spring  up,  jump 

aperio,  aperiii,  open  operio,  operui,  cover 


3.  Perfect  in  -si. 


amicio,  amici,  clothe 
farcio,  farsi,  stuff 
fulcio,fulsi,  support 
haurio,  hausi,  draw  out 
raucio,  rausi,  am  hoarse 

fo-io,  strike 


sancio,  sanxi,  ordain 
sarcio,  sarsi,  mend,  patch 
sentio,  sensi,  feel 
sepio,  sepsi,  hedge  in 
vincio,  vinxi,  bind 


4.  Perfect  wanting. 

ferocio,  am  fierce 
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Fourth  Conjugation. 

Perfect  in  -i. 

(a)  Without  alteration  of  the  root. 


A.  acno,  acui,  sharpen 
arguo,  argui,  test 
congruo,  congrui,  agree 
imbuo,  itnbui,  imbue 
induo,  indui,  put  on 
luo,  lui,  pay 
metuo,  metui,  fear 
minuo,  minui,  lessen 
pluo,  plui,  rain 

and  the  verbs  formed  from  nuo, 


ruo,  rut,  overtlirow , 
spuo,  spui,  spit  out 
statuo,  statui,  establish 
sternuo,  sterniii,  sneeze 
8U0,  sui,  sew  or  stitch 
tribuo,  tribui,  assign 

solvo,  solvi,  loosen,  pay 
Volvo,  volvi,  roll 

I nod,  dbnuo,  annuo,  innuo,  renuo. 


B.  mando,  mandi,  chew  prehendo,  jyrehendi,  seize 

pando,  pandi,  open  acando,  scandi,  climb 

and  the  verbs  formed  from  cando  and  fendo,  accendo,  succendo,  in- 
cendo;  defendo  and  offendo. 


C.  bibo,  Idbi,  drink 
ciido,  cadi,  hammer 
dego,  degi,  live 
lambo.  Iambi,  lick 
psaUo,  psalli,  pLay  on  a 
stringed  instrument 


scSbo,  ecrlbi,  scratch 
sldo,  sldi,  settle  myself 
vello,  vein  (vulsi),  pluck 
rerro,  verri,  sweep 
verio,  verti,  turn  myself 
vlso,  vlsi,  visit 


(b)  With  an  alteration  of  the  root 


A.  Mi,  eat 

gmo,  emi,  buy  (90,  (1),  (b)) 
ISgo,  Icgi,  read 
fbdio,  fodi,  dig 
fugio,  fugi,  flee 


cttpio,  cepi,  take 
ftcio,  feci,  do,  make 
jdcio,jeci,  throw 
ago,  cgi<  do,  act 


B.  findo,f!di,  cleave 
frango,  frtgi,  break 
/undo,  fadi,  pour  out 
linqno,  llypii,  leave 
percello,  perculi,  beat  down 


rumpo,  riipi,  burst 
scindo,  scMi,  split 
vinco,  vlci,  conquer 
sieto,  Miti,  stop 
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With  reduplication. 


cadn,  cecldt,  fall 
caedo,  cecldt,  fell 
cnwo,  cecini,  sing 
credo,  credidi,  believe 
ciirro,  cucurri,  run 
disco,  didici,  learn 
fallo,  fefelli,  deceive 
pango,  pepigi,  make  a con- 
tract 


parco,  peperci,  spare 
pario,  peperi,  bring  forth 
]>ello,  pepidi,  drive  away 
pendo,  pependi,  weigh 
pungo,  pupugi,  prick 
posco,  poposci,  demand 
tango,  tetigi,  touch 
tendo,  tetendi,  stretch 
tnndo,  tutudi,  thump 


and  the  derivatives  of  -do,  as  condo,  abdo,  tndo,  &c.,  condidi,  abdidi, 

tndidi,  &c. 


2.  Perfect  in  si. 


A. 


(a)  Without  any  essential  alteration  of  the  root. 


gluho,  glupsi,  strip 
nubo,  nupsi,  put  on  a veil  (as 
a bride) 

scribo,  scripsi,  write 
ango,  an-ri,  vex 
cingo,  cinxi,  gird 
figo,  fixi,  fix 
Jingo,  finxi,  form 


carpo,  carpsi,  pluck 
repo,  repei,  creep 
scalpo,  scalpsi,  scrape 
sculpo,  sculpsi,  carve  in  stone 

frigo,  frixi,  roast 
jungo,  junxi,  join 
lingo,  liiixi,  lick 


and  the  derivatives  of  Jligo,  jiixi,  ajjligo,  conjligo,  &c. 


mingo,  minxi,  make  water  plango,  planxi,  beat  the  breast 
mungo,  munxi,  wipe  the  nose  rego,  rexi,  direct 
ningo,  ninxi,  snow  etringo,  strinxi,  strip 

pingo,  pinxi,  paint 

and  the  derivatives  of  stinguo,  i.  e.  exstinguo,  restinguo. 


sugo,  suxi,  suck 
tego,  texi,  cover 
tingo,  tinxi,  dye 
ungo,  unxi,  anoint 

tniho,  traxi,  draw 
veho,  vexi,  carry 


dico,  din,  say 
duco,  duxi,  lead 
coquo,  coxi,  cook 

Jiecto,  Jlexi,  turn 
necto,  ne.vi,  and  nexui,  link  t<»- 
gether 

pecto,  pexi,  comb 
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como,  cotnpsi,  adom  prxmw,  prompsi,  put  forth 

denio,  deinpst,  take  away  su/nw,  sumpsi,  take  up 

contemno,  formed  from  temno,  tenipsi. 


B.  claudo,  clausi,  shut 
divido,  divisi,  divide 
Uiedo,  laesi,  hurt 
ludo,  hid,  play 
plaudo,  plaud,  clap 

and  evado,  evasi, 


7nitto,  viid,  send 
rado,  rad,  scrape 
rodo,  rosi,  gnaw 
trudo,  trtisi,  thrust 

formed  from  vado,  go. 


the  hands 
invado,  pervado, 


(b)  With  an  alteration  of  the  root. 
cedo,  cesd,  go,  yield  ffero,  gesd,  carry 

wro,  xisd,  bum 

and  concutio,  percutio,  incutio,  &c.,  concusd,  percimi,  &c., 
formed  from  quatio,  shake ; 

premo,  presd,  press. 

merge,  merd,  sink  sparge,  sparsi,  scatter 

' terge,  terd,  wipe ; 


those  formed  from  the  obsolete  spede,  behold  : 

conspicto,  censpexi,  look  at  adspicio,  adspexi,  regard 
those  formed  from  lade: 

al'.ide,  aUexi,  entice  peUide,  pellexi,  seduce ; 


besides 

dilige,  dUexi,  love 

3. 


intellige,  intdlexi,  understand. 
Perfect  in  -ui. 


(a)  Without  alteration  of  the  root. 


ale,  alui,  nourish 
cole,  celui,  pay  attention  to 
condne  (riit),  sing  in  concert 
consulo,  consului,  consult,  de- 
liberate 

mole,  melui,  grind 


occim  {-ui),  sing 
ecculo,  eccului,  conceal 
vole,  vohd,  wLsh 
7wlo,  nolui,  am  unwilling 
nialo,  inalui,  prefer 
praedno  {-ui),  sing  before 
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those  from  cello,  raise  up : 
excello,  excellui,  j 

antecello,  > excel 

praecello,  ] 


rapio,  rapui,  snatch 
sapto,  sapid,  have  a savour,  am 
wise 


fremo,  fremui,  roar 
gemo,  gem  at,  groan 
tremo,  tremui,  tremble 
vomo,  vomut,  vomit 

gtgno,  getiui,  beget 


elicio,  elicui,  draw  out 
compesco,  compescui,  restrain 
dispesco,  dispescux,  separate 

depso,  depsui,  knead 
pinso,  ptnsui,  pound 
sterto,  atertui  (sterti),  snore 


and  those  formed  from  sero,  put  in  rows : 

conaero,  conaerui,  join  together  diasero,  disserui,  discourse. 


(b)  With  an  alteration  of  the  root  (-ui  and  -vi). 


meto,  messui,  mow 
pono,  posui,  put,  lay  down 
(see  97.  (a),  p.  13k) 
cmio,  crevi,  distinguish 
lino,  levi,  smear 
aino,  sivi,  leave,  suffer 
spemo,  sprevi,  despise 
sterno,  stravi,  strew 
sero,  sevi,  sow 


tero,  trivi,  i:ub 

cresco,  crevi,  grow 

nosco,  novi,  know 

pasco,  pavi,  feed 

quiesco,  qidevi,  rest 

auesco,  auevi,  am  accustomed 


and  the  other  inchoatives  (97,  (c)). 


4.  Perfect  in  -xi. 

Jluo,Jlum,  flow  atruo,  atruxi,  build  up 

vivo,  vixi,  live. 

5.  Perfect  in  -ivi  (see  97,  (a),  p.  134). 
peto,  petivi,  make  for  capeaao,  capeaaivi,  undertake 

quaero,  quaeaivi,  seek,  inquire  faceaso,  faceasivi,  cause 
ctipio,  cupivi,  desire  laceaao,  laceasivi,  provoke 

inceaao,  inceaaivi,  attack 

arceaao,  arceaaivi,  send  for 

6.  One  Neuter-passive. 
fido,  fiaua  sum,  trust. 

D.  L.  G.  9 
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7.  Verbs  wthout  any  perfect  (see  97,  (c),  (2),  (a),  p.  13(J). 


furo,  rage 

quatio,  shake 

etinguo,  extinguish 

(legresco,  grow  sick  or  infirm 

ditesco,  grow  rich 

dulcesco,  grow  sweet 

grandesco,  grow  large 

qravesco,  I , 

. y oTow  lieavv 


incui'vesco,  become  crooked 
integrasco,  l>ecome  renovated 
juvencsco,  grow  young 
viitesco,  grow  mild 
mollesco,  grow  soft 
plumesco,  get  feathers 
puerasco,  become  a child  (again) 
sterilesco,  become  barren 
teneresco,  become  tender 


fero,  bear,  perfect  tidi 
tollo,  raise  up,  perfect  sustuH. 


Table  III. 


Formation  of  the  Supines. 
First  Conjugation. 


/rico  — fricatum  and  fi'ictum 
seco  — sectuni 

juvo  — jiituvi  and  jnvatum  (both 
rare) 

adjuvo  — adjuUim  and  adjuva- 
tum  (the  latter  rare) 
lavo  — lavatum,  lantum  and  lo- 
tiim 

applico  — applicatum  and  ap- 
jdicitum 


explico  — explicdtiim  and  &r- 
pheUum 

implico  — implicdtmn  and  iin- 
pUcUmn 

jwto  — potiim  and  potutum 
do  — datum 
sto  — stdttim. 

jirafsto  — praestdtum  and  ptrae- 
stitum  (rare) 


Several  compounds  with  sto  have  no  Supine. 


Second  Conjugation. 

doceo  — doctnm  jubeo  — juSsiim 

teneo  — tentnm  sedeo  — sessiim 

misceo  — murtum  and  viistum  indulgeo  — indnltum 
torreo  — tostum  torqueo  — turtiim 

censeo  — censum  augeo  — auctnin 

recenseo  — recensum  and  recenst-  cieo  — cTtum 
turn 


Tlie  Last  is  the  same  word  as  cto,  sup.  cUnm,  which  occurs 
only  in  compounds  and  when  the  idea  of  ‘calling’  is  included  ; 
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e.g.  excltus  is  ‘called  forth,’  but  excUus,  ‘aroused:’  we  have  only 
accitus,  ‘ summoned  forth,’  from  accio. 

Verbs  without  any  Supine,  besides  those  which  have  no  Perfect. 
algeo,  am  chilled  aixeo,  keep  off 

but  coerceo  and  exerceo  have  Supine  in  -Uitm. 


callen,  am  inured 

jKiteo,  stand  open 

egeo,  need 

paveo,  quake  for  fear 

emineo,  project  forward 

rigeo,  am  stiff 

feixeo,  am  hot 

ruheo,  blush 

floreo,  flouri.sh 

sileo,  am  silent 

frigeo,  am  cold 

sorbeo,  sup  up 

frondeo,  grow  green 

sordeo,  am  dirty 

fulgeo,  shine 

splendeo,  glitter 

horreo,  shudder 

studeo,  am  eager 

lateo,  lie  hid 

stupeo,  am  amazed 

langueo,  languish 

timeo,  fear 

luceo,  am  bright 

torpeo,  am  torpid 

lugeo,  lament 

tumeo,  swell 

madeo,  am  wet 

turgeo,  grow  big 

niteo,  shine 

vigeo,  am  strong 

conniveo,  wink  at 

vireo,  am  green 

deo,  smell  of  something 
palleo,  am  pale 

urgeo,  press  on 

Ohs.  All  these  verbs  except  sorheo  are  neuter. 


Third  Conjugation. 


eo  — Hum 
queo  — quitum 
sepelio  — sepultum 
farcio  — fartmn 
fulcio  — fiiltiim 
hmirio  — hausturn 
raucio  — rausum 
salio  — saltiim 


sancio  — sanctum  and  sancitum 

sarcto  — saHiim 

sentio  — sensum 

sepio  — septum 

vento  — ventum 

vincio  — vinctum 

ainicio  — amictum 

aperio  — apertum 


Verbs  without  any  Supine. 
ferxo  and  ferocio. 

9—2 
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Fourth  Conjugation. 

frendo — fressvm  fugio — fugitum 

pando  — possum  (rai-ely  pansum)  parco  — jmrsum 


veUo  — vulsum 
bibo  — bibitum 

also  condo, 

sisto  — stittim 
Jingo  — Jktum 
mingo  — mictum 
pingo  — pictum 
stringo  — strictum 
Jigo  — jixum 
jlecto  — jlexum 
necto  — nexum 
pecto  — pexum 
gero  — gesium 
uro  — vstum 
colo  — cvltum 
consulo  — consultum 


credo  — creditum 
abdo  — abditum 
edo,  indo,  &c. 

rapio  — raptum 

sei'O  — sertum 

alo  — ahum  and  alitum 

depso  — dej)stum  and  depsitum 

pinso  — pinsitum  and  pistum 

pono  — positum 

lino  — litum 

sino  — situm 

sero  — sStum 

pasco  — jKistum 

cognosce  — cognitum 

fero  — latum 

tollo  — sublatum 


Verbs  without  any  Supine. 


congruo 

mando 

sido 

dego 

visa 

meUio 

disco 

ango 

dispesco 

sapio 

nolo 

praecello 

incesso 

Jio 

psaUo 

pluo 

sternuo 

lambo 

scabo 

posco 

compesco 

tremo 

volo 

antecello 

malo 

excello 

Table  IV. 

(a)  Verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation,  which  have  i before 
the  ending. 

facio,  make  cupio,  desire 

jacio,  throw  sapio,  am  wise 

fodio,  dig  pardo,  bring  forth 

fugio,  flee  quutio,  shake, 

capio,  take 

whence  percutio,  dtscuHo,  concutio,  &c. 

Those  formed  from  Idcio,  pull  about: 
elicio,  draw  out  allicio,  draw  on  peUicio,  allure 
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Those  fonned  from  specio,  see: 

adspicio,  look  at  conspicio,  gaze  on 

Three  deponents : 

viorior,  die  patior,  suffer  gradior,  approach, 
whence  congredior,  aggredior,  &c. 

(b)  Verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  which  have  e or  t before 
the  ending: 

beo,  bless 

calceo,  put  on  shoes 
creo,  create 
cuneo,  wedge  in 
CoUineo,  aim  in  a straight  line 
delineo,  draw  a line  or  outline 
lanceo,  fling  a lance 

amplioy  increase 
ascio,  hew 
brevio,  shorten 
centurio,  divide  into  centuries 
decurio,  divide  into  tens 
crucio,  torture 
ehrio,  intoxicate 
aobrio,  make  sober 
ferior,  enjoy  a holiday 
furio,  rage 
glacio,  freeze 

§ 5.  Irregular  Verbs. 

96  Irregularities,  in  the  inflexion  of  verbs  through  their  moods 
and  tenses,  arise  either  from  the  use  of  some  strengthening  affix  in 
the  present  tense,  which  is  neglected  in  the  perfect,  or  from  the 
practice  of  making  up  the  tenses  by  forms  derived  from  different, 
but  synonymous  roots,  or  from  some  syncope  or  abbreviation  in  the 
inflexions  themselves. 

A.  Additions  to  the  Present  Tense. 

97  (a)  N added.  Those  in  which  an  euphonic  n (or  m 
before  a labial)  is  inserted  before  the  characteristic  of  the  verb. 


ablaqueo,  lay  bare  the  roots 
illaqueo,  ensnare 
malleo,  hammer 
meo,  go  to  and  fro 
nauseo,  feel  sick 
enudeo,  take  out  the  kernel 
screo,  hawk  in  spitting 

hio,  gape 

medio,  divide  in  the  middle 

nuntio,  announce 

pio,  atone 

satio,  satiate 

saucio,  wound 

socio,  confederate 

spolio,  spoil 

strio,  groove  or  make  chan- 
nels 

tertio,  repeat  thrice 
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often  retain  this  letter  in  the  perfect;  as  in  jungo,  root  jwf-,junxi; 
fungor,  root  functus  sum.  Others  omit  it,  as  rumpo,  rupi. 
These  verbs  have  been  discussed  under  their  proper  characteristics. 
When  the  inserted  n is  added  to  the  root,  it  is  always  omitted  in 
the  perfect  and  supine ; thus  wo  have  cemo,  ‘ I separate,’  crevi, 
certum;  spemio,  ' I despise,’  sprevi,  spretum;  sterno,  ‘I  strew,’  strdvi, 
stratum;  in  which  verbs  there  is  a change  in  the  place  of  the 
vowel.  Similarly,  we  have  contetn-no,  ‘ I despise,’  contenp-si,  con- 
temp-tum;  li-no,  ‘I  besmear,’  ll-vi,  H-tum;  stno,  ‘I  let,  suffer,  or 
cause  to  be,’  stvi,  situm.  The  last  verb  is  used,  without  the  in- 
serted n,  as  the  affix  to  a class  of  compound  verbs  signifying  ‘ to 
cause  or  allow  an  action.’  These  are  known  from  other  verbs  in 
-so  by  their  meaning  and  by  the  perfect  -slvi.  They  are  arcesso  or 
accerso  for  accedere  sino,  ‘I  send  for,’  i.o.  ‘cause  to  approach,’ 
arcessivi,  arcessJtum;  capesso  for  capere  sino,  ‘I  let  myself  take,’ 
Le.  ‘I  undertake,’  capessim,  capessUwtn;  lacesso  for  lacere  sino, 
‘I  let  myself  pull  about,’  ‘I  provoke  or  irritate,’  lacesslvi,  laces- 
situm;  pono  for  po-sino,  ‘ I let  down,’  ‘ I place,’  posui  for  po-slvi 
(Plant.  THn.  I.  2.  108),  posituin  and  postum;  qnaero  (from  quaeso, 
which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ‘prithee’)  for  quere  (see  in-quam) 
sino,  ‘I  cause  to  speak,’  i.e.  ‘I  ask,’  quaeslvi,  quaesltum. 

(b)  li  added.  The  only  verb  of  this  class  is  se-ro,  ' I sow,’ 
sivi,  satum. 

(c)  Sc  added.  This  affix  is  inchoative,  i.o.  it  expresses  the 
beginning  of  an  action,  and  therefore  is  necessarily  omitted  in  the 
perfect,  which  declares  the  completion  or  perfection  of  an  action. 
If  the  termination  follows  a,  e,  i,  the  perfect  is  formed  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  vowel-verbs:  thus  pasco,  ‘I  feed,’  makes  pd-vi 
(though  its  compounds  coiipesco,  ‘I  feed  together,’  ‘keep  in  the 
same  field,’  ‘ restrain,’  dispesco,  ‘ I separate,’  make  compescui,  dis- 
pe.’tcwi)-,  cre-sco,  ‘ I grow,’  makes  cre-vi;  sue-sco,  ‘I  am  accustomed,’ 
suZ-vi;  contice-sco,  ' I heeome  silent,’  contic-ui;  exarde-sco,  ‘ I grow 
hot,’  exar-si;  sci-sco,  ' I inquire,’  scl-vi,  like  corres|X)nding  verbs 
in  a,  e,  i.  But  di-sco  for  dic-sco,  ‘I  learn,’  makes  didici.  The 
only  verb  which  has  o before  sc  is  no-sco,  ‘ I get  knowledge,’  and 
its  derivatives  agno-sco,  ‘ I acknowdedge,’  cognosco,  ‘ I become  ac- 
quainted,’ dignosco,  ‘I  distingui.sh,’  ignosco,  ‘I  pardon,’  i.e.  ‘take 
no  knowledge  of;’  and  these  make  novi,  ‘ I am  acquainted  with  ’ 
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(always  used  as  a present),  agnovi,  cognovi,  &a,  in  which  on  may 
be  syncopated,  as  in  ndrunt,  ndnm,  ndase,  &c. ; compare  commSesem 
for  commovissem,  &c.  (79,  (i)).  In  the  supine  we  have  rwtum,  dig- 
notum,  ignotum,  but  agnltum,  cognUum.  If  the  original  verb  has  a 
consonant  for  its  characteristic,  i is  inserted  before  sc;  thus  ftom 
vivo  we  have  revivisco,  ‘I  revive,’  revixi;  and  from  facio  we  have 
j)rofici-sco7\  ‘ I cause  myself  to  set  forth,’  ‘ I set  out,’  profeotua  sum. 
Tlie  peculiar  verb  ob-liv-i-scor  (from  Itv-o,  ‘to  blacken,’  whence 
livor,  liveo,  livesco),  ‘ I make  for  myself  a black  mark,’  ‘ I oblite- 
rate,’ ‘ I forget,’  has  the  perfect  oblitiis  sum- 

The  follo\ving  lists  contain  most  of  tho  inchoative  verbs  in 
common  use: 

(1)  Verbal  inchoatives  which  adopt  the  perfect  of  the  original 
verb. 

Acesco  (aceo)  acid,  grow  sour;  coacesco,  2>eracesco. 

Albesco  and  exalbesco  (albeo)  albui,  become  white. 

Aresco  (area)  arui,  grow  dry. 

Calesco  {caleo)  calui,  become  warm. 

Canesco  {caned)  canui,  become  grey. 

Conticesco  {taceo)  conticui,  become  silent,  hold  one’s  peace. 
Contremisco  (tremo)  contreniui,  tremble. 

Defervesco  {feneo)  deferbid,  grow  cool  gradually. 

Delitesco  {Uiteo)  delitui,  lurk. 

Effervesco  (ferveo)  efferbui,  grow  hot. 

Excandesco  (candeo)  excandui,  grow  of  a white  beat;  figuratively, 
am  enraged. 

Extimesco,  pertimesco  {tinieo)  extimui,  am  terrified. 

Fatisco  (fateor)  perf.  pass.  part,  fessus,  give  in,  begin  to  confess, 
yield,  and,  physically,  open  or  gape. 

Floresco,  de-,  ef-  (floreo)  fiurid,  burst  into  flower. 

Haeresco,  ad-,  in-  {kaereo),  ad-,  in-,  haesi,  stick  to. 

Horresco,  exhorresco,  perhorresco  (hmreo)  horrid,  am  struck  with 
horror. 

Ingemisco  (gemo)  ingernui,  groan. 

Intuinesco  (tumeo)  intumui,  swell  up. 

Irraucesco  {rancid)  irrausi,  become  hoarse. 

Lactesco  (lacteo,  no  perfect),  turn  to  milk,  begin  to  give  suck. 
Langiiesco,  elanguesco,  relanguesco  {langued)  elangui,  become  feeble. 
Liipicsco  {liqiieo)  lictd,  melt  away. 
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Madesco  {madeo)  madid,  become  wet. 

Mavcasco  (T/Mirc^o)  comp,  covimxtvccscoi  CTtuivcGsco,  perfect,  CTnafcui, 
fade. 

Occallesco  (calleo)  occaUui,  become  hard  on  the  surface. 

Pallesco,  expallesco  {palUd)  paliut,  turn  pale. 

Putresco  ( putred)  putrui,  moulder. 

Resipisco  {sapid)  resipui  and  resipivi,  grow  wise  again. 

Rubesco,  eruhesco  {ntbeo),  grow  red,  blush. 

Senesco,  cotisenesco  {sened)  consemd,  grow  old. 

(The  part,  senectus,  grown  old,  is  rare). 

Stupesco  {obstupesco,  studied)  obstupui,  am  struck  dumb. 

Taiesco  (tabeo)  tabui,  pine,  waste  away. 

Tepesco  (teped)  tepui,  grow  lukewarm. 

Viresco,  comp,  conviresco,  evtresco,  reviresco  (vireo),  vii-ui,  grow 
green. 

(2)  Inchoatives  apparently  derived  from  Nouns. 

(o)  Having  no  perfect. 

Aegresco  {aeger),  grow  sick  or  infirm. 

Ditesco  {dives),  grow  rich. 

Dulcesco  {dulcis),  grow  sweet. 

Gratidesco  {grandis),  grow  large. 

Gravesco  and  ingravesco  {gravis),  grow  heavy. 

Incurvesco  {cumts),  become  crooked. 

Integrasco  {integer),  become  renovated. 

Jtivenesco  {juvenis),  grow  young. 

Mitesco  {mitis),  grow  mild. 

Mollesco  {mollis),  grow  soft. 

Pinguesco  {pinguis),  grow  fat. 

Plumesco  {pluma),  get  feathers. 

Puerasco,  repuerasco  {puer),  become  a child  (again). 

Sterilesco  {sterilis),  become  barren. 

Teneresco,  tenerasco  {tener),  become  tender. 

(fi)  Having  a perfect. 

Crebresco,  in-,  per-  {creber)  crehrxd,  gi-ow  frequent. 

Duresco,  ob-,  in-  {durus)  durid,  grow  hard. 

Evanesco  {vanus)  evanin,  disappear. 

Innotesco  {notus)  innotui,  become  known. 

Macresco  {inacer)  niacrui  (rare),  grow  lean. 
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Maturesco  (maturus)  maturui,  grow  ripe. 

Nigreaco  {niger)  nigrui,  grow  black. 

Obmuteaco  {mtUua)  obniutui,  liecome  dumb. 

Obmrdesco  (surdua)  obanrdui,  become  deaf. 

Recrudeaco  (crudua)  recrudui,  to  open  again  (of  a wound  that  had 
been  closed). 

Vilesco,  eviUsco  {vilia)  evtlui,  become  cheap  or  worthless. 

Oba.  Manaueaco,  mnnauevi,  ‘grow  tame,’  ‘get  used  to  the  hand,’ 
is  a compound  of  mamia  and  auaaco  (p.  129). 

(3)  Verbal  Inchoatives  which  have  the  supine  as  well  as  perfect 

of  the  root. 

iAboIeaco,  abolevi,  abolitum,  cea.se,  am  annihilated. 

Exoleaco,  exolevi,  exdetum,  grow  useless  by  age. 

Adolesco,  adolevi,  adultum,  grow  up. 

Coaleaco  (edere)  coalui,  coalitum,  grow  together. 

Concupiaco  (cupere)  concupivi,  conmpUum,  desire. 

Cmvaleaco  (valere)  convalui,  convaUtum,  recover  health. 

Exardesco  (ardere)  exarsi,  exarsum,  am  inflamed. 

Indoleaco  (dolere)  indolui,  -ituni,  feel  pain. 

Inveteraaco  (inveterare)  invetarari,  -atiim,  grow  old. 

Obdormiaco  {dormire)  -tvi,  -itum,  fall  asleep,  edormiaco,  sleep  out. 
Revivisco  (vivere)  revtxi,  revictum,  recover  life. 

Sciaco  (acire)  acini,  acitum,  resolve,  decree. 

(Hence  plebiacitum,  popiiliacitum.) 

Oba.  The  first  three  are  from  oleo,  the  neuter  of  alo,  root  of-  or  ol-, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  oleo,  ‘smell,’  root  ol-=od-,  cf.  od-or. 

B.  Abbreviated  Forma. 

98  The  following  verbs  are  liable  to  syncope  or  abbreviation 
in  many  of  the  inflexions:  possum  {or  potis  sum,  ‘I  am  able,’  which 
prefixes  an  abridged  form  of  the  adjective  to  a complete  inflexion 
of  the  verb  sum,  except  that  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  the  f of 
fui  is  omitted,  as  in  the  verb.s  which  take  this  form  of  the  perfect; 
vSlo,  ‘I  wish,’  and  its  compound.s — nolo  for  non  volo,  ‘I  do  not 
wish;’  nialo  for  magia  volo,  ‘I  prefer;’ — Mo,  ‘I  eat;’  fSro,  ‘I 
bear  or  suffer.’  'The  latter  is  also  irregular  in  having  no  perfect  of 
its  own,  for  iollo  gives  it  the  perfect  and  supine,  tilli  for  tettUi  and 
latum  for  t'latum  or  toUum,  and  takes  to  itself  the  compound  forms 
sua-tuli  and  aub-ldtum. 
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A. 

I. 


Singular. 


possum 

p6tes 

pbtest 

v6lo 

vis 

vult 

nolo 

nonvis 

nonvult 

maJo 

miivis 

mil  vult 

edo 

edis  tJ.  es 

edit  V.  cst 

fero 

fers 

fert 

Plural. 

posstlmus 

potestis 

possunt 

vSltimus 

vultis 

vSlunt 

nol&mus 

nonvultis 

noluut 

malflmus 

mavultis 

miilunt 

edimus 

editis  V.  ostis 

edunt 

ferlmus 

fort  is 

ferunt 

poteram 

v6le-bam 

nole-bam 

male-bam 

gde-bam 

fere-bam 


Singular. 

poteras 


> -bas 


II. 

Plural. 

potcrat  poteraraus  potcratis  poterant 


-bat  -bamus  -batis  -bant 


potu-i 

v6lu-i 

nolu-i 

miilu-i 

ed-i 

ttil-i 


> -isti 


J 


potu-cram 

volu-eram 

nolu-eram 

malu-cram 

eJ-eram 

tul-erain 


V -eras 


III. 


-it  -Imus  -istis,  -eruut  v.  -ere 


IV. 


-erat  -eramus  -cratis  -eraiit 
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potero 

vol-am 

nol-am 

mal-am 

ed-am 

fcr-am 


Singular. 
poteris  poterit 

• -es  -ct 


2.  noli,  nolito 

2.  ede,  edito  v.  es,  esto 

3.  edito  V.  esto 

2.  fer,  ferto,  3.  ferto 


V.  . 

Plural. 

potSrimus  poteritis  poterunt 


-emus  -etis  -ent. 


B. 

2.  nollte,  nolitote 

2.  edite,  Sditote  v.  esto,  estoto 

3.  edunto 

2.  ferto,  fertote,  3.  ferunto. 


Oba.  Fostum,  volo,  and  nudo  have  no  imperative. 


poss-im 

vel-im 

nol-im 

nial-im 

ed-am 

fer-am 


poss-em 
vell-em 
noll-em 
mall-em 
eder-em  v. 

oss-cm 

ferr-em 


potuor-o,  -im 
voluer-o,  -im 
nolucr-o,  -im 
malucr-o,  -im 
eder-o,  -im 
tuler-o,  -im 


C. 


I. 


•it  -Imus 


•at  -amus 


II. 


-et  -emus 


III. 


-it  -imus 


-Itis  -iut. 


•atis  -ant. 


-etis  -ent 


-Itis  -int 
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IV. 

Singular.  Plural. 

potu-issem 

volu-issem 

nolu-issem  . . ^ . ... 

, . -isses  -isset  -issemus  -issotis  -issent. 

malu-issem 

ed-issem 

tul-issem 

D. 

I. 

posse,  velle,  nolle,  malle,  edere  v.  esse,  ferrc. 

m. 

potuisso,  voluisse,  noluisse,  maluisse,  edisse,  tulisse. 

y. 

esurum  es.se,  laturum  esse. 

The  supines  of  edo  and  fero  are  esum  and  latum. 

The  abbreviated  forms  of  fero  are  found  in  the  passive  also ; 
thus  we  have,  A.  i.  feror,  ferris,  fertur,  and  B.  ferre,  fertor;  C.  ir. 
ferrer,  ferreris.  In  the  passive  of  edo,  we  have  estur  for  editur. 
\afero  the  shortened  forms  alone  are  usetl,  but  in  edo  both  forms 
are  common.  In  volo  we  have  the  still  further  abbreviations,  sis 
for  si  vis,  sidtis  for  si  vultis. 

§ 6.  Defective  Verbs. 

99  All  impersonal  verbs  are  defective  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  though  they  are  regularly  inflected  through  the  moods  and 
tenses;  thus  we  have 

oportet  me,  it  behoves  me,  or  I ought. 
miserebat  te,  it  pitied  you,  or  you  pitied. 
licuit  mihi,  it  was  allowed  to  me,  or  I could. 
pigeret  enm,  it  would  vex  him,  or  he  would  be  vexed. 

The  following  lists  contain  the  most  common  impersonal  verbs : 

1.  Impersonals  never  used  personally. 

oportet,  it  is  proper.  licet,  it  is  lawful. 

libet,  it  is  pleasing.  piget,  it  is  wearisome. 
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paenitet,  it  repents. 
pudet,  it  shame.s. 
viiseret,  it  pities. 
taedet,  it  disgusts. 


re/ert  (i.e.  rei  fert),  it  is  for  the 
interest. 

diluculat,  it  dawns. 


2.  Iinpersonals  also  used  personally  in  the  3rd  sing,  or  pi. 
tonat,  it  thunders.  fidminat,  it  thunders. 

pliiit,  it  rains.  rorat,  it  bedews. 

ningit,  it  snows.  lapidat,  it  rains  stones. 

fulgurat,  it  lightens.  vesperascit,  it  grows  late. 

grandinat,  it  hails.  lucescit,  or  luciscit,  it  is  light. 


Obs.  In  a secondary  or  figurative  sense  to7W  and  lapido  are  used  as 
persona]  verbs  in  the  1st  and  2nd  persons.  Otherwise  when  used  per- 
sonally the  subject  of  these  words  is  some  word  implying  the  heavenly 
])henomena,  as  Jupiter  (the  sky)  pluit;  aetra  rorani;  dies  luciscit,  «««- 
perascit. 


3.  Personal  verbs  used  impersonally  in  a particular  sig- 
nification. 


(a)  i 

atat,  it  is  determined. 
constat,  it  is  known. 
praestat,  it  is  better. 
reatat,  it  remains. 
delectat,  it  pleases. 
juvat,  it  is  agreeable. 
vacat,  there  is  leisure. 
placet,  it  is  agreed. 
attinet,  pertinet,  it  concerns. 
appdret,  it  is  plain. 
decet,  it  is  becoming. 
dedecet,  it  is  unbecoming. 
liquet,  it  is  clear. 
jxitet,  it  is  manifest. 
latet,  it  is  hidden. 

(b)  i 

videtur,  it  seems. 
dicitur,  it  is  said. 
itur,  one  goes. 
venitur,  one  comes. 
acitur,  one  knows. 
atatur,  one  stands.  ^ 


I the  active. 

aolet,  it  is  wont. 
accidit,  it  happens. 
accedit,  it  is  added. 
excidit,  it  falls  out. 
conducit,  confert,  it  is  advanta- 
geous. 

contingit,  it  succeeds. 
aufficit,  it  suffices. 
interest,  it  concerns. 
crebreacit,  it  is  spread  abroad. 
evenit,  it  happens. 
expedit,  it  is  useful. 
fit,  it  comes  to  pass. 
convenit,  it  suits. 

the  passive. 

favetur,  people  are  well  dis- 
posed. 

eatur,  people  eat. 
bibitur,  people  drink. 
creditur,  the  world  believes. 

&c. 
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100  All  neuter  and  deponent  verbs  are  defective  in  voice, 
except  in  the  usage  just  mentioned,  i.e.  when  the  former  are  de- 
fective in  person;  thus  cmjto,  'I  run,’  is  not  inflected  in  the  pas- 
sive, except  as  an  impersonal,  when  we  also  have  the  gerund;  as 

curritur  a me,  it  is  run  by  me,  i.  e.  I run. 
currendum  est  vobis,  ye  must  run. 


101  These  verbs, ^io,  ‘I  become,’  vapulo,  ‘I  cry  out  for  pain,’ 
‘I  am  beaten,’  vtneo,  ‘I  go  for  sale,’  ‘I  am  sold,’  are  strictly 
passive  in  their  signification  and  construction,  and  may  be  called 
neuter-passives.  Fio,  which  is  used  as  the  passive  of  fadoj  ‘I 
make,’  is  thus  inflected ; 


A.  I. 
fio,  fis,  fit 
fimus,  fitis,  fiunt 

II. 

fiebam,  &c. 

III. 

foetus  sum,  &c. 

IV. 

factus  eram,  &c. 

V. 

fiam,  ftes,  fiet,  &c. 


2.  fi,  fito,  3.  fita 


C.  I. 

fiam,  flas,  &c. 


II. 

fierfm,  &c. 

III. 

factus  sim,  fuero,  fuerim,  &a 

IV. 

factus  essem,  &c. 


B. 

2.  fite,  fitote,  3.  fiunto. 


D. 

I.  fieri.  III.  factum  (-am,  -um)  essa  V’.  factum  iri. 

Veneo,  which  is  a compound  of  the  supine  venum  and  the  verb 
eo,  Ls  used  as  the  passive  of  ven-do  or  venum  do.  We  have  seen 
that  the  passive  infinitive  of  eo  may  be  used  with  the  supine  of  any 
verb  to  form  the  future  infinitive  passive;  as  amatiim  in,  ‘to  be 
about  to  be  loved,’  from  itnr  [a  me,  &c.]  amatum,  ‘ there  is  a going 
[by  me,  &c.]  to  love’  = ‘ I am  going  to  love’  (70). 


102  A deponent  verb  is  inflected  like  a passive,  but  has  an 
active  supine  and  participle;  and  its  participle  of  the  passive  form 
is  merely  past  in  signification;  thus  loquor,  ‘I  am  speaking,’  locu- 
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tu8  mm,  ‘ I have  spoken,’  loquens,  ‘ speaking,’  locuturtu,  ‘ about  to 
speak,’  locutus,  ‘having  spoken,’  loqui  and  locutum,  ‘to  speak,’ 
locutum  esse,  ‘ to  have  spoken,’  locuturum  esse,  ‘ to  be  about  to 
speak.’  A deponent  verb  may  be  either  transitive,  as  veneror 
deum,  ‘I  worship  God;’  or  intransitive,  as  morior,  ‘I  am  dying.’ 

(1)  The  following  paradigm  will  suffice  to  show  the  contrast 
between  the  form  and  signification  of  a deponent  verb. 

Loquor,  ‘ I speak.’ 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

A.  C. 

I.  Present. 

loquor,  I am  speaking  loquar,  I may  speak 

loquSiis  (-e),  thou  art  speaking  loquaris  (-e),  thou  maycst  speak 
loquitur,  he  is  speaking  loquatur,  he  may  speak 

loquhnur,  we  are  speaking  loquamur,  we  may  speak 

loqulmini,  ye  are  speaking  loquamini,  ye  may  speak 

loquuntur,  they  are  speaking  loquantur,  they  may  speak. 

IL  Imperfect. 

loqttebar,  I was  speaking  loquSrer,  I might  speak 

loqttebdris  (-e),  thou  wast  speak-  loqu^-eris  (-e),  thou  mightest 
ing  speak 

loquZbdtur,  he  was  speaking  loqu^rTtur,  he  might  speak 

loquehamur,  we  were  speaking  loqu^remur,  we  might  speak 
loquSbamlni,  ye  were  speaking  loqu^remlni,  ye  might  speak 
loquehantur,  they  were  speaking  loquerentur,  they  might  speak. 

III.  Perfect 

locutus  {-a,  -nm)  mm,  I have  locutus  {-a,  -um)  sim,  I may  have 
spoken  spoken 

locutus  (-«,  -um)  es,  thou  hast  locutus  (-a,  -um)  sis,  thou  mayst 
spoken  have  spoken 

locutus  (-n,  -uvi),  he  (she,  it)  has  locutus  (-a,  -um)  sit,  he  (she,  it) 
spoken  may  have  spoken 

locuti  {ae,  -a)  sumus,  we  have  locuti  {-ae,  -a)  simus,  wo  may 
spoken  have  spoken 

locuti  {-ae,  -a)  estis,  ye  have  locuti  {-ae,  -a)  sitis,  ye  may  have 
sjx)ken  spoken 

locuti  {-ae,  -a)  mnt,  they  have  locuti  {-ae,  -a)  sint,  they  may 
spoken  have  spoken. 
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Subjunctive. 


IV.  Pluperfect. 


loctitus  (-a,  -U7n)  eram,  I had 
spoken 

locutue  {-a,  -um)  eras,  thou  hadst 
spoken 

locutus  {-a,  -um)  erat,  he  (she, 
it)  had  spoken 

hcuti  {-ae,  -a)  eramus,  we  had 
spoken 

hcuti  {-ae,  -a)  ei-atis,  ye  had 
spoken 

locuti  {-ae,  -a)  erant,  they  had 
spoken 


hcntus  {-a,  -wm)  eseem,  I might 
have  spoken 

hcutus  {-a,  -mu)  esses,  thou 
mightest  have  spoken 
loaitus  {-a,  -um)  esset,  he  (she, 
it)  might  iiave  spoken 
locuti  {-ae,  -a)  essemus,  we  might 
have  spoken 

locuti  {-ae,  -o)  essetis,  ye  might 
have  spoken 

hcuti  {-ae,  -a)  essent,  they  might 
have  spoken. 


V. 

loqtiar,  I shall  speak 
loqueris  {-e),  thou  wilt  speak 
loquHur,  he  (she,  it)  will  speak 
hqu^iur,  we  shall  speak 
hquemlni,  ye  will  speak 
hqventur,  they  will  speak 


Future. 

hcuturus  (-a,  -uwi)  sim,  I may 
be  about  to  speak 
hcuturus  {-a,  -nm)  sis,  thou 
mayest  be  about  to  speak 
loctiturus  {-a,  -um)  sit,  he  (she,  it) 
may  be  about  to  speak 
locuturi  {-ae,  -a)  simus,  we  may 
be  about  to  speak 
hcuturi  {-ae,-a)  sitis,  ye  may  be 
about  to  speak 

loctduri  {-ae,  -a)  sint,  they  may 
be  about  to  speak. 


Imperative. 

B. 

hquire,  hquUor,  speak  thou 
loquimini,  hquiminor,  speak  ye. 


Infinitive. 

D. 

I.  hqui,  to  speak 

III.  hcutum  {-am,  -um)  esse,  to  have  spoken 
V.  hcuturum  {-am,  -um)  esse,  to  be  about  to  speak. 
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Participles. 

E. 

I.  loqiieus,  spt'aking.  III.  locutus,  having  spoken.  V.  locrUnrus, 
about  to  speak. 

Gerunds. 

F. 

loquendum,  to  speak,  loquendi,  of  speaking,  loqnendo,  in  or  by 

sj>eaking. 

Supines. 

G. 

locutum,  to  speak,  locutu,  in  or  by  speaking. 


The  following  lists  give  the  principal  verbs  of  this  cla.ss : 
1 Deponent  Verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation. 


Ahominor,  express  abhorrence 
Adminicidor,  aid 
Adversor,  oppose  myself 
*Aduloi',  flatter 
jEmuUyr,  rival 

Allucinor,  also  aluc-  and  haluc-, 
dote,  talk  idly 
*Altercor,  quarrel 
Amplexor,  embrace 
Ancillor,  am  a handmaid 
Aprlcor,  sun  myself 
Aquor,  fetch  water;  frumentor, 
collect  com ; lignor,  collect 
wood ; materior,  fell  timber; 
pabulor,  forage 
Arbitror,  think 

Architector,  build  (am  architec- 
tus) 

Argumentor,  test  by  proofs 
Argutor,  chatter  (am  argutus) 
Aspemor,  despise 
Assentor,  agree,  flatter 
D.  L.  0. 


Astipulor,  agree 
Auctidnor,  sell  at  auction 
Aucupor,  catch  birds  (am  au- 
ceps) 

Aversor,  dislike,  avoid  with 
horror 

Auguror  {aupur) 

*Auspicor  {auspex) 

Hariolor  {hariolus) 

Vaticinor  {votes) 

Anxilior,  aid 
Bacchor,  revel  as  a Bacchanal 
*Cachinnor,  laugh  aloud 
Calumnior,  cavil 
Cavillor,  ridicule 
Cauponor,  deal  in  retail 
Causor,  allege 

Circxdor,  form  a circle  round 
me 

Coniissor,  feast 

*Comitor,  accompany  (active  only 
in  the  poets) 

10 


practi.se 

soothsay- 

ing 
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Commentor,  reflect  upon,  dispute 
Concionor,  harangue 
* Conjlictor,  contend 
Conor,  attempt 
Consilior,  advise 
Conxpicor,  behold 
Contemplor,  contemplate 
Convicior,  revile 
Coni'ivor,  feast  (am  convivd) 
Comlcor,  chatter  as  a crow 
Criminor,  accuse 
Cunctor,  delay 
Depeculor,  plunder 
Despicor,  despise;  but  despica- 
tm  is  passive,  despised 
Deversor,  lodge 
Diyladior,  fight 

Dignor,  think  worthy  (Cicero 
sometimes  uses  it  as  a passive) 
Dedignor,  disdain 
Dominor,  rule  (am  dominus) 
Elucuhror,  produce  by  dint  of 
labour 
Epiilor,  feast 
Exsecror,  execrate 
*Fabrlcor,  fashion 
Fabtdor,  con/abulor,  talk 
Famulor,  serve  (am  famulus) 
Foeneror,  lend  at  interest  (in 
later  writers  active  in  the 
same  sense  as  deponent,  but 
foenero  in  Terence  means  ‘ to 
restore  with  interest’) 

Ferior,  keep  holiday 
Frustror,  disappoint 
Furor,  suffuror,  steal 
Ghrior,  boast 

Qraecor,  live  like  a Greek,  i.  e. 
luxuriously 

Grassor,  advance  quickly,  attack 


Gratificor,  comply  with 
Grator&ud  gratidor,g\ve  thanks, 
present  congratulations 
Gravor,  think  heavy  (pa.ssive  of 
gravo) 

Helluor,  gluttonize 
llortor,  exhort;  adhortor,  ex- 
hortor,  dehortor 
Hospitor,  am  a guest,  lodge 
Jaculor,  throw,  dart 
Imaginor,  imagine 
Imitor,  imitate 

ImUgnor,  am  indignant,  spurn 
Jit  fit  tor,  deny 
Insidior,  plot 

Interpretor,  explain  (am  an  in- 
terpres) 

Jocor,  jest 
Jurgor,  quarrel 
Lacrimor,  shed  tears 
Laetor,  rejoice 
Lamentor,  lament 
Latrocinor,  rob 
Lenocinor  (glicut),  flatter 
Libidinor,  am  voluptuous 
Licitor,  bid  at  an  auction 
Lucror,  gain 

Luctor  (ob-,  re-),  strive,  wrestle 
*lAtdificor,  ridicule 
Ltixurior,  am  luxurious 
Machinor,  devise 
*Medicor,  heal 
*Meditor,  meditate 
Mercor,  buy 

*Meridior,  repose  at  noon 
Metor,  measure  out 
Minor  and  minitor,  threaten 
Miror  [de-,  ad-),  wonder 
Miseror,  commiseror,  pity 
Moderor,  restrain,  temper 
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ifodulor,  modulate 
Morigeror,  comply 
Moror  {com-),  delay;  trans.  and 
intrans. 

*Muneror,  remuneror  {aliquem 
aliqua  re),  reward 
Mutuor,  borrow 
Kegotior,  carry  on  business 
Kldulor,  build  a nest 
Kugor,  trifle 

Kundinor,  deal  in  buying  and 
selling 

Nutrlcor,  nourish 
Oddror,  smell  out 
Ominor,  prophesy 
Operor,  bestow  labour  on 
Oplnor,  think 
Opitulor,  lend  help 
*Oscitor,  yawn 
Oscular,  ki.ss 
Otior,  have  leisure 
Palor,  wander 
*Palpor,  stroke,  flatter 
Parasitor,  act  the  parasite  (am 
parasilus) 

PatrocTnor,  patronize 
Percontor,  inquire 
Peregrlnor,  dwell  as  a stranger 
PericlUor,  try,  am  in  danger 
Philosophor,  philosophize 
*Pigneror,  take  a pledge,  bind 
by  a pledge 
Pigror,  am  idle 
Piscor,  fish 
*Populor,  lay  waste 
Praedor,  plunder 
Praestolor,  wait  for 
Praevaricor,  walks  crookedly 
(figur.  act  dishonestly  as  an 
advocate) 


Prgcor,  pray;  comprecor,  depre- 
cor,  imjyrecor 
Proelior,  fight  a battle 
Rdtiocinor,  reason 
Recordor,  remember 
Re/rdgor,  oppose 
Rimor,  examine  minutely 
Rixor,  wrangle 
*Ruminor,  chew  the  cud 
*Runcor,  eructate 
Rusticor,  live  in  the  country 
Scitor  and  sciscitor,  inquire 
Scortor,  live  unchastely 
Scrutor,  perscrmtor,  search 
Scurror,  play  the  buffoon 
Sector,  follow  (frequentative  of 
aequor) ; assector,  consector, 
insector 

Sermocinor,  hold  discourse 
Solor,  consoloi',  comfort 
Spatior,  exspatior,  walk 
Sj)eculor,  keep  a look  out 
Stipidor,  make  a bargain 
Stomachor,  am  indignant 
Suavior,  kiss 
Suffrdgor,  assent  to 
Suspicor,  suspect 
Tergiversor,  shuffle 
Testor  {de-,  oh-)  and  testificor, 
bear  witness 

Trlcor,  make  unreasonable  dif- 
ficulties (tricas) 

Tristor,  am  sad 
TrutXnor,  weigh  (tnitlna) 
Tumultuor,  make  uproar 
Tutor,  defend 
Vador,  summon  to  trial 
Vagor,  wander 

• 1 elificor,  steer  towards  (fig. 
promote  an  object;  with  dat.) 

10—2 
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Vditw,  skirmish  with  light  dwell,  am  occupied  in;  owr- 
troops  conversor,  obversor 

Vetwor,  venerato  ' Vociferor,  vociferate 

Ven<yr,  hunt  Urinor, dive  under  water  (to  void 

Verecundor,  feel  shame  at  doing  urine  is  urimm  facere  or  red- 
Versor  (properly  pa-ssiveof  verso),  dere) 

2 Deponents  of  the  ^kcmd  Conjugation. 

Fateor,  fassus  sum,fate7n,  acknowledge. 

Confiteor,  conf earns  sunt,  confess;  prof  tear,  profess;  diffileor  (no 
participle),  deny. 

Ohs.  This  word  properly  means  ‘ I give  in,  own  that  I have  had 
enough,’  like  the  Greek  dmtTTtlv ; and  in  this  sense  the  inchoative 
falisco,  R III.  fessus  sum,  is  regularly  used. 

Liceor,  licitus  sum,  bid  at  an  auction. 

PoUiceor,  promise. 

Medeor,  no  participle,  for  which  medicatus  is  commonly  used. 

*Mereor,  meritus  sum,  more  commonly  merui,  deserve.  The  active 
used  in  the  sense  of  earning  or  securing,  as  merere  stipendia ; 
quid  mereas?  But  the  forms  are  often  interchanged. 

Commereor,  demereor,  promereor,  have  the  same  meaning. 

Misei-eor,  miseritus  or  misertus  sum,  pity. 

Reem,  ratus  sum,  rei'i,  think;  has  no  imperfect  subjunctive  (Cic.  de 
Or.  III.  38;  Quint,  viii.  3.  26). 

Tueor,  tuUus  sum,  look  upon,  fig.  defend. 

Contueor,  iniueor,  look  upon.  There  was  an  old  form  tuor. 

Vereor,  verXtus  sum,  fear. 

Pevereor,  reverence  ; snbvereor,  slightly  fear. 

3 Dejwnents  of  the  Third  Conjugation. 

Adsentior,  adsensus  sum,  adsentiri,  assent  (The  active  form,  atl- 
sentio,  adsensi,  adsensum,  adsentire,  is  not  so  common). 

Blandiw,  hlanditus  sum,  blandiri,  flatter. 

E.rperior,  expertus  sum,  experin,  experience,  try. 

*Compeidor  is  used  in  the  present  tense,  as  well  as  comperi'o;  the 
other  tenses  are  formed  only  from  the  active  verb ; comjieri,  not 
compsrtvs  sum. 
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Largior,  largitus  sum,  Uirgiri,  give  money;  dilargiw,  distribute 
money. 

Mentior,  mentitus  sum,  vwntiri,  lie ; ementior,  the  same. 

MHior,  mensus  sum,  metiri,  mea.sure. 

Dimelior,  measure  out;  emetior,  measure  completely;  permetior, 

Molior,  molitus  sum,  molin,  move  a mass;  plan. 

Amolior,  remove  from  the  way  ; demolior,  demolish,  and  othera 

Opperiur,  oppertus  sum,  opperiri,  wait  for. 

Ordior,  oi-sus  sum,  ordiri,  begin. 

Exordior,  the  same  ; redordlor,  begin  over  again. 

Ovior,  ortus  sum,  orin.  Sec  this  verb  in  the  list  of  the  Fourth 
Conjugation. 

Partiw,  partitus  sum,  jMrtiH,  divide  (rarely  active). 

* Dispertior,  dispertUus  sum  (more  frequently  active),  distribute; 
*iini>ertior  (also  impertio,  imparlio,  impartiar),  communicate. 

Potior,  potitus  sum,  potiri,  possess  myself  of. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  poets,  for  the  present  indi- 
cative and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  to  be  fornied  after  the  fourth 
conjugation  , potUur,  potimur,  poteretur,  pottrtmur. 

*Pinior.  This  verb  is  also  found  as  an  active  verb;  but  is  used  as 
a deponent  by  Cicero,  Off.  i.  2.5,  punitur;  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  44, 
puniantur;  Phil.  viii.  3,  puniretur ; Mil.  13,  punitus  es ; Invent. 
II.  27,  punitus  sis. 

Sortior,  soiiitus  sum,  soi-tiri,  cast  lots. 

4 Dejmnents  of  the  Fouiih  Conjugation. 

Adipiscor,  adeptus  sum,  and  indipiscor,  obtain  (from  the  obsolete 
apiscor,  aptus  sum,  apisci). 

Diveiior,  turn  aside,  and  revertor,  return,  are  used  as  deponents, 
though  vertor  is  passive  only.  They  take  the  perfect  from  the 
active  form,  except  the  participle  reversus;  reversus  sum  occurs, 
but  much  more  rarely  than  reverti. 

Expergiscor,  experrectus  sum,  expergisci,  awake. 

Fruor,  fructus,  and  frultus  sum,frui,  enjoy. 

Per/ruor,  perfruclus  sum,  strengthens  the  meaning. 

Fungor,  functus  sum,  fungi,  perform,  discharge. 

Dfjumjor,  completely  discharge,  finish. 
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Oradior,  gressiia  sum,  gradi,  proceed,  is  obsolete,  except  in  the 
compounds. 

Atfijn'dlor,  agrjressus  sum,  aggredi,  assail ; congredior,  meet ; digre- 
dior,  depart;  egreilior,  go  out  of;  iiigredior,  enter  on; progredior, 
advance;  regredhr,  return. 

Inv?hor,  iiivectiis  sum,  invchi,  inveigh  against,  properly  passive  of 
velio. 

Irascor,  irasci,  properly  an  inchoative,  grow  angry;  iratus  sum,  I 
am  angry.  I have  been  or  was  angry,  is  succensui. 

Labor,  lapsus  sum,  Itibi,  falL 

CoUdbor,  sink  together ; d'dabor,  fall  in  pieces  ; eldbor,  slip  away  ; 
iUdhor,  fall  on;  relahor,  fall  back. 

Liquor,  liquefactus  sum,  liqui,  melt  away, 

Loquor,  locutus  sum,  loqiii,  sjjeak. 

Allb'iuor,  address ; colloguor,  speak  with ; eloguor,  interloquor ; 
obloguor,  sjieak  against,  re^^le. 

Cornminiscor,  commentus  sum,  comminisci,  devise,  imagine  (from 
the  obsolete  miniscor)-,  reminiscor  has  no  perfect;  recurdatus  sum 
is  u.sed  for  the  perfect. 

Morior,  morSris,  imperative  morere;  moriebar,  mortuus  sum,  moriar, 
morerer  (participle  future,  moriturus),  mori,  die  {mojuri  poetical). 
Emorior,  comuiorior,  demorior. 

Nanciscor,  nactus  sum,  nancisci,  obtain.  The  participle  is  ^vritten 
nanctus  in  many  passages  of  Livy  and  other  writers. 

Kascor,  natus  sum,  nasci,  nasciturus,  am  bom  (passive  in  sense,  but 
without  an  active). 

Innascor,  reiiascor. 

Nitcrr,  nisus  or  nixus  sum,  niti,  lean  upon,  strive. 

Adnllor,  strive  for;  conmtor,  and  eriitor,  exert  myself;  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ having  brought  forth,’  eiiixa  is  the  preferable  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple ; obnJlor,  strive  against,  commonly  obuixus;  renllor,  i-esist. 

Obliviscor,  ohlltus  sum,  obUvisci,  forget. 

Orior,  ortus  sum  (participle  future,  ortturus),  has  in  the  infinitive 
orlri,  and  in  the  iinjXTfect  subjunctive  both  oreisr  and  orlrei' 
(Liv.  XXIII.  16;  Tac.  Annal.  II.  47,  XI.  23).  The  present 
iudia  follows  the  fourth  conjugation,  orSris,  oritur,  orimur. 

Coorior,  and  exorior  are  formed  in  the  .same  way  (exoreretur,  Luci'et. 
11.  516);  of  adorior,  adorlris  and  adorUur  are  certain,  whereas 
adoriris,  adorUur  are  only  probable. 
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Padscor,  pactus  mm  (or  pepigi;  see  87,  (1) ),  make  a bargain. 
Pepaciscor  or  dejaciscor,  df pactus  mm,  same  meaning. 

Pascor,  jmstus  sum,  feed ; intransitive.  (Properly  pa&sive  of  pasco.) 
Patior,  passus  sum,  jsXti,  suffer. 

Perpetior,  perj>essus  mm,  perpeli,  endure. 

Amplectur  and  complector,  complexus  sum,  embrace  (from  plecto, 
twine). 

Proficiscor,  profectus  sum,  projicisci,  set  out  (from  facto,  97,  (c) ). 
Qucror,  questus  sum,  quSri,  complain. 

Conqtieror,  lament. 

Rtngor  (no  perfect  or  participle),  ringi,  grin,  show  the  teeth. 
SSquor,  sfcutus  sum,  s^qui,  follow. 

Asscqnor  and  conseqtwr,  ovei-take,  attain;  exsequor,  execute;  in- 
seqiwr,  follow ; obaequor,  comply  with  ; persequor,  pursue ; prose- 
quor,  attend ; subsequor,  follow  close  after. 

Vescor  (no  perfect  or  supine),  vesct,  eat.  Edi  is  used  as  the  perfect. 
Ulciscor,  ultus  sum,  ulctsci,  revenge,  punish. 

Utor,  iistis  sum,  uti,  use. 

Abtttor,  abuse. 


5 Many  deponents  occur  also  in  the  active  form,  and  these 
are  denoted  by  an  asteri.sk  (*)  in  the  above  lists.  This  explains 
the  fact,  that  many  deponents  are  occasionally  found  also  in  a 
piissive  signification,  c.g.adulor,  enminor,  dignor,  partior,  tester 
in  Cicero.  On  the  other  hand,  some  active  verbs  are  occasionally 
used  as  deponents,  namely,  hello  (Virg.);  communico  (Livy);  pera- 
gro  (Veil.  Pat.);  multo  (Suet.);  elucubro,  punio,  and  suppedito 
(Cicero).  The  perfect  participle  (E.  ill.)  of  the  deponent  verb  is 
very  often  used  in  a passive  sense,  as  the  following  list  will  show: 


arbitratus,  thought 
comitatus,  accompanied 
conatus,  attempted 
dominatus,  ruled 
frustratus,  frustrated 
imitatus,  imitated 
lamentatus,  lamented 


machinatus,  devised 
meditatus,  considered 
viercatus,  bought 
metatus,  measured 
moderatus,  moderated 
modulatus,  modulated 
moratus,  delayed 
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• opinatus,  thought  testatus,  proved 

populatut,  laid  waste  veneratus,  honoured 

stipidatus,  agreed  on 

blanditus,  flattered 
largitus,  bestowed 
mentitus,  lied 
partitus,  divided 
nieritits,  deserved 

Also  the  compounds: 
aboininatus,  detested 
commentatus,  devised 
consolatus,  consoled 
deprecatus,  deprecated 
despicatm,  despised 
exhortatus,  encouraged 
exsecratiis,  cursed 
{nsectatiig,  pursued 
intertninatm,  threatened 
interpretatiis,  explained 
testijicatus,  proved 

On  the  other  hand,  some  active  participles  are  used  in  a re- 
flexive or  middle  sense,  as  verteiis,  ‘ turning  oneself,’  volvens,  ‘ roll- 
ing oneself’  or  ‘being  rolled,’  vehens,  ‘carrying  oneself,  carried,’ 
rotans,  ‘ wheeling  oneself’  (of  a wheel). 

103  Four  verbs,  audeo,  ‘ I dare,’  attsics  sum;  fido,  ‘ I trust,’ 
fisus  sum;  gaitdeo,  ‘ I am  glad,’  gainstis  sum;  soleo,  ‘I  am  accus- 
tomed,’ soUtus  sum,  have  a passive  form  but  active  signification  in 
the  perfect,  and  might  therefore  be  called  neuter  deponents.  To  the 
same  class  belong  the  participles  exosus  and  pei-osus,  ‘having 
hated;’  pertaesus,  ‘weary  of;’  potus,  ‘having  drunk;’  juratus, 
‘having  sworn;’  coenatus,  ‘having  dined;’  and  the  quasi-adjec- 
tives consideratus  (Cic.  Caeciiu  1,  § 1),  circumspectm,  cautus,  falsjte, 
tacihis,  nupta,  &c.,  which  belong  to  active  verbs. 

104  'llie  following  verbs  are  specially  defective : 

(a)  Aio,  ‘I  say.’ 

A.  I.  aio,  iUs,  alt  aiunt. 


velificatus,  sailed  over 
adeptus,  obtained 
aggressus,  attacked 
confessus,  admitted 
professus,  made  known 
commentm,  imagined 
complex^is,  embraced 
expertus,  experienced 
exsecutus,  carried  out 
oblltus,  forgotten 


pact  us,  agreed  on 
mensus,  measured 
orsus,  begun 
ausus,  dared 
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II.  aie-bam,  -bas,  -bat,  -bamus,  -batis,  -bant 
III.  ait 

Part,  aiens. 

(b)  Inqiiam,  ‘ say  I,’  ‘ quoth  I,’  only  used  between  words 
quoted  as  spoken  by  another. 

A.  I. 

inquam  inquis  inquit  inquitnus  inqmtis  inquiunt 

II. 

inquie-bain  -bas  -bat  -bamus  -batis  -bant 

III. 

inquisti  inquit  inquistis. 

V. 

inquies  inquiet 

B. 

inque  inquito  inquite. 

(c)  Fart,  ‘to  speak,’  has  only  fatur,  ‘he  says,’ /are,  ‘say  thou,’ 
fatus,  ‘ having  said,’  fando,  ‘ by  saying.’  ’ 

(d)  Quaeso,  ‘ I pray,’  ‘ prithee,’  has  only  this  form  and  quae- 
sumus;  but  the  verb  quaero,  which  is  merely  another  orthography, 
is  complete  (above,  97,  (a)  ). 

(e)  Coepi,  ‘ I begin,’  tnemtnt,  ‘ I remember,’  odt,  ' I hate,’  have 
only  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  and 
infinitive;  but  coepi  has  also  a perfect  passive  coeptus  suvi,  coepi 
and  odi  have  the  future  participles  coepturus  and  hsurus,  and  meinini 
has  the  imperative  Tnerneiito,  memenlote. 

(f)  Forerti  and  fire  are  used  as  synonyms  of  essem  and  futu- 
rum  esse  (above,  72). 

(g)  Atis-im,  -is,  -it,  -int  are  used  for  corresponding  persons  of 
audeam,  ‘ I may  dare,’  and  faxim,  faxis,  faxit,  faxlmus,  faodtis, 
faxint  are  synonymous  with  faciam,  facias,  &c.  ‘ I may  m.ake.’ 

(h)  The  following  verbs  arc  used  only  as  imperatives : apage, 
apagffte,  ‘begone,’  ave,  avete,  ‘hail,’  salve,  salvete,  ‘good  morrow,’ 
fut.  salvebis,  infin.  salvere;  vale,  valete,  ‘ farewell,’  infin.  valcre;  to 
■which  may  be  added  cido,  ‘ give  me,’  ‘ tell  me,’  with  its  obsolete 
plural  -cette  for  cedite. 
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§ 1.  Adverbs. 

105  An  adverb  i.s  a word  u.sed  in  a fixed  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  by  some  secondary  statement  that  which  i.s 
alreaily  expre.s.sed  by  a verb,  an  adjective,  or  even  another  adverb; 
thus  in  the  phrases  feliciter  visit,  ‘he  lives  happily;’  e-rimie 
doctus,  ‘ exceedingly  learned ;’  satis  bene  scripsit,  ‘ he  wrote  suffi- 
ciently well;’  the  atlverb  feliciter  tjualifies  the  verb  visit  by  a 
secondary  or  acces.sory  statement,  of  the  manner  of  the  life;  the 
adverb  eximie  qualifies  the  adjective  doctus  by  a secondary  state- 
ment of  the  degree  of  the  learning;  the  adverb  satis  (jualifies  the 
other  a<lverb  bene  by  the  secondary,  or,  in  this  case,  the  tertiary 
statement,  that  the  writing  was  not  only  well  done,  in  regard  to 
quality,  but  that  it  exhibited  a sufficient  amount  of  thiit  quality. 
The  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  iiiterjection.s,  which  are  given 
as  separate  varieties  of  undeclined  words,  are,  in  regard  to  their 
origin  and  primitive  use,  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  adverbs;  but 
they  ai'C  chassed  as  separate  parts  of  speech,  because  they  have 
jKJculiiU'  functions  in  the  syntax  of  an  inflected  language.  With 
regard  to  their  etymology,  adverbs  are  either  (1)  primitive,  or 
(2)  derivative.  Primitive  adverbs  arc  those  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  declinable  words  as  their  immediate  origin.  Deri- 
vative adverbs  are  those  which  may  be  formed  regularly  from 
adjectives  or  participles.  The  latter  are  much  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  their  moaning  is  generally  given  by  that  of  the  cor- 
responding declinable  w'ords.  ’fhe  former,  though  a less  extensive 
class,  constitute  some  of  the  most  important  machinery  in  the  Latiu 
language,  and  involve  a considerable  amount  of  philological  diffi- 
culty. It  will  be  sufficient  in  a practical  grammar  to  classify' 
the  adverbs  in  common  use  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Secondary- 
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qualifications  which  they  express,  and  to  add  observations  on  those 
■which  are  most  deserving  of  the  student’s  attention.  But  it  will 
l)e  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  for- 
mation of  those  adverbs,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  derivatives. 

106  The  great  majority  of  adverbs  are  cases  of  substantives, 
, adjectives,  and  participles. 

(a)  F rom  adjectives  and  participles  in  -ns,  -a,  -nm,  and  adjec- 
tives in  -er,  -a,  -um,  we  have  adverbs  in  -e,  which  is  the  commonest 
form,  as  lomje  from  longus,  or  pidcre  from  pulcer;  or  -5,  as  raro  from 
rants,  subito  from  subitus.  But  we  have  bSii^  and  mdU;  from  bonus 
and  nuilns.  Some  adjectives  have  two  forms  of  the  adverb  with 
a difference  of  meaning:  thus  certe  means  ‘at  any  rate,’  certo, 
‘certainly;’  vere  means  ‘truly;’  vero  is  either  the  conjunction 
‘but,’  or  it  is  added  to  another  word  in  the  sense  of  ‘indeed;’ 
as  ego  vero,  viinime  vero.  Sane  from  sanus  is  nearly  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  certo,  and  has  many  idiomatic  uses  as  a concessive 
particle,  in  which  case  it  may  even  Ixj  opposed  to  eerie;  as  sitit 
falsa  sane,  inmdiosa  certe  non  sunt,  ‘let  them  be  false,  if  gou 
jylease;  at  any  rate  they  are  not  malicious’  (Cic.  Acad.  Prior. 
II.  32,  § lO.j). 

(b)  Other  adjectives  and  participles  form  their  adverbs,  if 
they  have  any,  in  -ter  which  is  the  common  form,  or  else  use 
their  neuter  as  an  adverb;  thus  we  have  celeriter  from  ce'er, 
amanter  from  amans,  &c.,  or  dulcS  from  dulcis,  and  recens  instead 
of  recenter.  Some  adjectives  in  -us  have  adverbs  in  -ter  as  well 
as  in  thus  we  find  both  firme  and  firmiter  from  firmus.  From 
violentus  we  have  violenter  only,  although  violens  is  never  used 
in  prose.  Vehenienter  is  used,  like  opjrido,  as  a merely  intensive 
adjunct  in  the  sense  of  ‘very’  or  ‘very  much;’  as  haec  res 
vehenienter  ad  me  pertinet,  ‘this  matter  very  much  conccras  me.’ 

(c)  Adverbs  in  -tim  or  -sim  have  a sort  of  participial  meaning, 
but  are  apparently  derived  from  nouns  as  well  as  verbs;  thus  we 
have  caesim,  ‘cuttingly,’  i.  e.  ‘with  a cut,’  catervd-lim,  ‘troo])- 
ingly,’  i.  e.  ‘ in  troops,’  vicis-sim,  ‘ in  turns,’  fur-tim,  ‘ by  .s-tcalth,’ 
&c.  Partim  is  merely  the  locative  of  pars;  it  means  not  only 
‘partly,’  but,  substantively,  ‘a  part  of;’  as  partim  e nobis  timidi 
sunt,  partim  averai,  ‘ some  of  us  are  cowardly,  others  unfriendly.’ 
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Salti»i,  ‘juinpingly,’  is  generally  used  as  a concessive  particle  = ‘at 
least,’  ‘at  all  events;’  and  atatim,  ‘standingly,’  means  not  only 
‘firmly,’  ‘stably,’  but  also  and  more  commonly  ‘on  the  spot,’ 

‘ imme<liately,’  as  a particle  of  time. 

(d)  Adverbs  in  -tua  denote  origin;  as  codi-tm,  ‘from  heaven,’ 
fnndl-tua,  ‘from  the  bottom,’  pem-tus,  ‘from  wthin,’  hence  ‘en- 
tirely,’ ‘thoroughly,’  like  plane  and  jiroi'aua  = pro-veraua,  which* 
have  the  same  meaning. 

(e)  Many  adverbs  are  merely  cases  of  nouns;  as  diu,  noctu, 
jKilam,foi'te,frmtra,  vxdgo;  and  some  Include  more  than  one  word, 
as  denuo  = de  novo,  profecto  = pro  facto,  nimirum  = viirum  ni, 
]H)8trldie  = jwateri  die,  meridie  = medii  die  (where  poster!,  medii  arc 
locatives,  like  domi),  hodie  = koc  die,  magnopere  = magno  oj>ere. 
Others  are  formed  from  verbs,  as  acilicet,  videlicet,  for  scire  licet, 
videre  licet  = ' it  is  clear,’  di(m<ajw<= ‘provided  one  estimates  it 
exactly,’  ‘ only,’  ‘ at  least,’  ‘ as  far  as  that  goes.’ 

(f)  New  adverbs  arc  formed  by  prefixing  prepositions,  as 
exinde,  deinde,  aubinde,  adhuc,  &c.  But  anted,  posted,  posthac, 
&c.  are  merely  obsolete  forms  of  the  pronoun  added  to  the  pre- 
position; thus  anted  is  for  ante  ea,  posthac  tor  post  haec,  &c. 

107  According  to  their  signification  adverbs  fall  into  five 
principal  classes : (A)  Adverbs  of  negation,  affirmation,  and  inter- 
rogation; (B)  atl verbs  of  place;  (U)  adverbs  of  time,  which  an- 
swer to  the  question,  ‘ when?’  (D)  adverbs  of  time,  which  answer 
to  the  question,  ‘how  long?’  or  ‘how  often?’  (E_)  adverbs  of 
manner  or  degree. 

(A)  Adverbs  of  negation,  aflSrmation,  and  interrogation. 

(a)  Negative  particles. 

Non,  no,  not  Immo,  nay  rather 

Haud,  quite  the  reverse  Nii,  the  prohibitive  or  final  uega- 

Ne-quidem,  not  even  tion 

Neutiquam,  by  no  means 

(b)  Affirmative  or  concessive  particles. 

Nae,  verily  Equidem,  surely 

Etiam,  yes  Utique,  at  any  rate 

Quidem,  at  least,  at  all  events  Vel,  if  you  please 
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Sic  plane,  quite  so 
Nernpe,  to  be  sure 
2^imirum,\ 

Scilicet,  > doubtless 
Videlicet,  J 

(c) 

-«?,  is  it  so  ? 

Nonne,  is  it  not  so  ? 

Niim,  it  is  not  so,  is  it  ? 

Utrum  (num)  -ne  {an),  is  this 
tile  case,  or  that  1 

(B) 

*Ubi,  where 
Ihi,  there 

Ibidem,  at  the  same  place 
Alibi,  elsewhere 
Nmqriam,  nowhere  at  all 
Hie,  here  (by  the  speaker) 

Istic,  there  (by  the  person  ad- 
dressed) 

Illic,  at  that  other  place 
Utrobique,  at  both  places 
Ubivie,  1 

Ubilibet,\  everywhere 
Ubique,  ] 

Alicubi,  somewhere 
Uspiam,  anywhere 
Usqnam,  anywhere  at  all 
Ubiubi, 

Ubicunque, 

* Unde,  whence 
Indie,  thence 

Indidem,  from  the  same  place 
Aliunde,  from  another  place 
Hinc,  from  hence  (from  the 
speaker) 

Istinc,  from  thence  (from  the 
person  addressed) 


wherever 


Certe,  certainly,  at  least 
Profecto,  of  a tnith,  doubtless 
Quippe,  of  course 
Sane,  assuredly 
Recte,  quite  right. 

Interrogative  particle-s. 

Quare,\ 

Cur,  { why  ? 

I 

Adverbs  of  place. 

mine,  from  that  other  place 
Utrinque,  from  both  sides 
Undique,  from  all  sides 
Undeuis,  j from  any  place  you 
Undelicet,\  please 
A licunde,  from  some  other  place 
Undeunde,  1 from  whenceso- 
Undecunqiie,  j ever 
*Quo,  whither 
£o,  thither 

Eodem,  in  the  same  direction 
Alio,  in  another  direction 
Citra,  on  this  side 
Ultra,  on  that  side,  beyond 
Citro,  in  this  direction 
Ultra,  in  that  direction 
Prae,  before 

»°r  1 loliind 
Retro, 

Longe,  far  (a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  length) 

Late,  widely  (a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  breadth) 

Longe  lateque,  far  and  wide 
Procul,  afar  (relative  distance 
and  separation) 


Words  markecl  with  an  asteriak  are  used  also  as  interrogativea. 
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Euc,  hither  (to  the  speaker) 

JatiiC,  thither  (to  the  person  £ul 
dressed) 

Illuc,  in  that  other  direction 

Quor  w,  ) -^.hither  you  please 
Quolibet,  ) 

Aliqux),  some  whither 
Quopiam,  any  whither 
Quoquam,  any  w'hither  at  all 

Quoquo,  I ■wliithersoc%'er 
Quocunque,  ] 

*Qmi,  in  what  way 
Ea,  in  that  way 
Eadem,  in  the  same  way 
Alia,  in  a different  way 
Hoc,  in  this  way 
Istac,  in  that  way 
Iliac,  in  that  other  way 

(C)  Adverbs  of  time,  which  answer  to  the  question  'when  V 

Aliquando,  sometimes  (opposed 
to  nunquain) 

Ante,  antea,  before  (rntiUo  ante, 
long  before) 

Actutum,  with  aU  despatch, with- 
out waiting 
Cito,  soon 

Confestim,  in  all  haste 
Continuo,  immediately,  opposed 
to  ejc  intervallo  (also,  ‘ from  the 
first’) 

Extemplo,  now,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  (opposed  to  mojc 
and  postremd) 

E vestigio,  without  delay 
Illico,  at  once,  without  hesita- 
Ilicet,  tion  or  slowmess 
Dein,  deinde,  then 
Deinceps,  in  succession 


I'hen 


Quum,  1 
‘^Quando,) 

Eddie,  to-day 
E^i  {herd),  yesterday 
Nudiuste^'tius,  the  day  before 
yesterday 
Cras,  to-morrow 

Perendie,  the  day  after  to-morrow 
Pridie,  the  day  before 
Postridie,  the  day  after 
Propediem,  within  a few  days, 
shortly 

Interdill,  hy  day 
Xoctu,  by  night 
Mane,  in  the  morning 
Veepei'i,  in  the  evening 
Ahhinc,  from  this  time  (counting 
backwards) 

Alias,  at  another  time 


Quavis,  1 . 

Qualibet] 

Aliqua,  in  some  w'ay 
Quotiua,  ) . 

^ ^ }•  in  any  w^ay  soever 

Quacunque,) 

*Quorsum,  in  what  direction 
(for  quoversum) 

Aliorswn,  in  another  direction 
Illorsum,  in  that  direction 
De-rtrorsum,  to  the  right 
Sinistrorsum,  to  the  left 
Intrormnn,  inwards 
Petrorsuin,  backwards 
Sursum,  upwards 
Deorsuni,  downwards 
Qiioquoversus,  in  any  direction 
whatsoever 
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Dtu,  long  ago 

Dudum,  sometime  before  (l)ut 
with  hand,  quam,  and  jam, 
dudum  implies  a long  time) 
Jam,  now,  already  {jam  amplius, 
any  longer) 

Interim,  interea,  in  the  mean- 
time 

Modo,  just  now 

Commode,  commodum,  just  at 
that  moment,  but  that  mo- 
ment 

Mox,  soon,  presently  (lietween 
extemplo  and  postremo) 
Xondum,  not  yet  (ou7t<b) 

Non  jam,  no  longer  {ovKen) 
Nunc,  now 

Nunc  demum,  not  until  now 
Nunc  denique,  now  at  last 
Ntiam  nunc,  stilt,  even  now 
(without  any  idea  of  duration), 
distinguished  from 
Adhuc,  still,  until  now  (with  an 
idea  of  duration) 

Olim,  formerly  (also  ‘sometimes’ 
and  ‘ hereafter’) 


Paullo  post,  shortly  after 
Posthac,  hereafter 
Postremo,  at  last 
Postremum,  for  the  last  time 
Pridem,  long  ago 
Protinus,  straightway,  forthwith 
Quam  primum,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble 

Quandoque,  sometimes 
Quondam,  once  upon  a time 
Repente,  suddenly  (i.e.  unex- 
pectedly) 

Subito,  suddenly  (i.e.  unforeseen) 
Statim,  now,  at  once  (opposed 
to  delude  and  postea) 

Tandem,  at  length 
Turn,  then,  thereupon  (opposed 
to  quum,  when) 

Tunc,  then,  at  that  time  (opposed 
to  nunc,  now,  at  this  time) 
Tunc  demum,  not  until  then 
Tunc  denique,  then  at  la.st 
Unquam,  ever  at  all 
Vix,  scarcely 

Vixdum,  but  now  (followed  by 
quum) 


(D)  Adverbs  of  time,  which  answer  to  the  que.stion  ‘how  long? 
or  ‘ how  often  V 


*Quamdiu,  how  long,  as  long  as 


Aliquamdiu, 
A liquantisper. 


rather  a long 
time 


Adhuc,  still,  until  now  (to  be 
distinguished  from  etiam  nunc) 
Diu,  a long  time 

la  little 
Parumper,] 

*Quousque,  how  long 

Tantisper,  so  long,  such  a short 

while 


Quoties,  how  often,  as  often  as 
Aliquoties,  several  times 
Crebro,  frequently  (opposed  to 
raro) 

Frequenter,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, or  by  many  persons 
Iterum,  again,  a second  time 
(in  the  same  direction  back 
again) 

Rursus,  again,  over  again 
Denux),  anew 
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De  integro,  quite  afresh,  from  Quotannis,  every  year 
the  beginning  Quotidie,  eveiy  day 

Identidem,  repeatedly  Raro,  .seldom 

Subinde,  in  qiiick  .succession,  Saepe,  often  (opposed  to  seme/, 
one  after  the  other  nonnunquam,  and  semper) 

Interdum,  sometimes,  now  and  Toties,  so  often 

then  (opposed  to  saei>e)  Setnper,  always  (of  duration) 

Nommnqiuim,  not  unfrequeutly  Usque,  always  (of  continuance 
(opposed  to  raro)  up  t<j  a certain  point) 

Pferunque,  generally,  in  most 
cases  (opposed  to  semper) 

To  these  may  be  adiletl  the  numeral  adverbs  (al>ove,  .59). 


(E)  Adverbs  of  manner  or  degree. 


Ahiinde,  even  more  than  enough 
{satis  superque) 

Adeo,  to  such  an  extent 
Admoduvi,  considerably 
Affatim,  sufficiently  (in  regard 
to  the  person  satisfied) 

Aliter,  otherwise  {non  aliter 
qaam  si,  just  as  if) 

Alioqtii{n),  in  other  re.specLs  (also 
‘besides’) 

Apprime,  by  far,  especially 
Imprimis,  very  much,  exceed- 
ingly 

^que  ac,  just  as  much  as 
Ceterum,  ceteroqui,  for  the  rest, 
in  other  respects 
Ceu,  as  it  were 

Dumtaxat,  precisely,  solely,  at 
least 

Fere,  ferme,  almost 
Forte,  fortasse,  forsitan,  perhaps 
Frustra,  incassum,  nequidquam, 
in  vain 


Item,  itidem,  likewise,  in  the 
very  same  manner 
Magnopere  [magne  does  not  oc- 
cur), majore  opere,  maximopere, 
much,  more,  most 
Magis,  more 
Maxime,  chiefly 
Minus,  less 
Minime,  least 
Modo,  only 
Omnino,  altogether 
Paene,  almost 
Pariter  ac,  just  as  well  as 
Nimis,  nimium,  too  much  (also 
‘ very  much’) 

Parmn,  too  little 
Penitus,  to  the  very  bottom 

Perinde  oc,  ) . , 
r,  . j 1 lust  as  if 
Proinde  oc,  j 

Perquam,  very  much,  exceedingly 
Plane,  quite 
Potivs,  rather 
Potissimum,  chiefly 


Gratis,  freely,  for  nought 
Ita,  so 


P-aecipue, 

Praesertim, 


I especially 
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Prope,  nearly 
Praeut,  prout,  just  as 
Prormtfi,  entirely 
Qmin,  as,  how  much 
Quantopere,  how  greatly 
Tantopere,  so  much 
Quasi,  as  if 
Quote nus,  as  far  as 
Eatenus,  so  far  as 
Hactenus,  thus  far 
Aliqiiotenus,  to  a certain  extent 
Saltim,  at  least 
Sanequam,  very  much 
Satis,  sat,  enough  (in  regard  to 
the  thing  in  question) 


Secus,  otherwise 

secus  ac,  1 

> otherwise  than 
secus  quam,  ) 

Sic,  so 

Sicuti,  just  as 
Solum,  only 
Tanquam,  as  though 
Tantum,  ) . 

Tantummodo,)  ^ 

Tantum  non,  all  but 

Vt,  as,  for  example 

Utique,  in  any  case,  at  any  rate 

Valde,  very  much 

Velut,  veluti,  just  as 

Vix,  scarcely. 


108  Many  of  these  adverbs  create  special  difficulties,  either 
because  the  synonyms  require  to  be  carefully  discriminated,  or 
because  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  English  student  to 
introduce  into  the  Latin  language  the  vagueness  which  he  finds  in 
his  own  vernacular  idiom.  In  these  cases  it  is  desirable  to  add 
some  observations  to  the  lists  given  above. 


(A) 

(a)  A negative  either  denies,  i.  e.  affirms  that  the  thing  is  not 
so,  or  prohibits,  i.  e.  forbids  that  it  should  be  so : thus,  non  and 
haud  deny,  but  ne  prohibits ; non  dico,  ‘ I do  not  say,’  baud  dico, 
‘ I am  the  very  reverse  of  saying,’  but  ne  die,  ' say  not,’  ne  dicam, 
‘ let  me  not  say,’  ‘ that  I may  not  say,’  ' lest  I say.’  The  difference 
between  non  and  haxtd  is,  that,  while  the  former  merely  denies,  the 
latter  contradicts;  thus,  auctor  haud  quaquam  spemendus,  means 
‘ an  author  the  very  reverse  of  despicable :’  and  haud  scio  does 
away  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  question  which  follows,  so  that 
hand  scio  an,  means  ‘ I am  rather  inclined  to  think.’  Although  ne 
by  itself  is  always  used  in  prohibitive,  optative,  or  final  sentences, 
ne  or  nec  (neg-)  in  composition  amounts  to  a simple  negative ; as 
ne-scio,  ‘ I know  not,’  neg-otium,  ‘ no  leisure,'  neg-Ugo,  ‘ I neglect,’ 
nec-opinato,  ' unexpectedly,’  &c. : and  when  followed  by  some  other 
word  and  quidem  it  amounts  to  the  intensive  negative,  ‘not  even;’ 
as  ne  musca  quidem,  ‘ not  even  a fly.' 

D.  L.O.  11 
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Obs.  The  following  rhymes  will  exemplify  the  usage,  and  remind 
the  young  student,  that  quif/en  must  not  immediately  follow  the 
negative  : 

'Xe  unuf  qnidem  locus  est 
In  all  the  authors,  reckoned  be.«t, 

Wliere  ne — quulein  ‘not  even’  mean. 

Without  some  word.s  these  words  between.’ 

The  reason  is,  however,  because  qui‘hm  qualities  only  the  word 
which  it  immediately  succeeds. 

Wo  have  .sometime.s  nec  in  the  same  sense  a.s  ne-quidem,  espe- 
cially in  Quintilian,  e.  g.  alioqui  nec  scriherem,  ‘otherwise  I .should 
not  even  write.’  If  ne-quidem,  or  nec — nec  follow  another  negative, 
the  force  of  the  negation  is  not  lost;  thus  we  may  say  nihil  nec 
vtiliue  nec  jucundius  fieri  potest,  ‘nothing  can  be  done  either  more 
usefully  or  more  pleasantly.’ 

In  conditional  and  final  sentences  minus  sometimes  stands  for 
non  or  ne;  as  si  minus,  ‘if  not;’  quo-minus,  ‘lest,’  ‘.so  as  not;’  and 
•in  the  conjunction  qui-n  the  negative  is  represented  by  a single 
letter. 

The  particle  immo  (or  imo)  primarily  means  ‘in  the  lowest 
degree’  (from  imus).  In  answers  it  is  u.sed  as  a corrective  nega- 
tion; thus  Cic.  de  Off.  III.  2.3:  si  patriam  prodere  conahitur  pater, 
silebitne  filius?  immo  vero  ohsecrahit  patrem,  ne  id  faciat,  ‘ if  a 
father  shall  attempt  to  betray  his  native  land,  will  the  son  remain 
silent?  Nay  rather’  (in  the  lowest  degree  in  accordance  with  that 
supposition,  on  the  contrary'),  ‘ he  will  e<amestly  Ijoseech  his  father 
not  to  do  so.’  Ter.  Andr.  in.  5.  11:  E.rpedies?  Certe  Pamphile. 
Nempe  ut  modo.  Immo  melius  spero.  ‘ You  will  deliver  me?  Yes, 
certainly.  No  doubt  as  you  did  just  now.  On  the  contrary,  better 
I hope.’  In  some  cases,  where  immo  has  been  thought  to  mean 
‘ yes,’  it  really  contradicts  the  previous  remark  by  the  intimation 
that  it  docs  not  go  far  enough;  thus  in  Hor.  1 Serm.  ill.  20;  quid 
tul  nullane  hahes  vitia?  Immo  alia  et  fortasse  minora,  ‘What  of 
yourself  ? have  you  no  faults  ? On  the  contrary,  I Imve  faults, 
but  they  are  of  a different  kind,  and  perhaps  less  than  those  of 
Tigellius.’  In  general  immo  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  cor- 
rective use  of  pev  oiv  (Greek  Grammar,  5G7).  In  simply  aruswer- 
ing  ‘no!’  to  a question,  we  must  use  non,  non  vero,  non  ita,minime, 
or  minime  vero. 

(b)  The  affirmative  adverbs  do  not  create  much  difficulty. 
The  simple  answer  ‘yes,’  is  not  very  commonly  expressed  in  Latin. 
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It  may  lie  given  by  sa?!P,  utique,  vero,  ita,  or  ita  eat.  But  perhaps 
the  only  single  particle,  -which  exactly  hears  this  meaning,  is 
etiiim.  Thus  Cic.  Acad.  Pr.  li.  32  : nt  prohabiUtatem  sequoia,  ubi- 
cunque  haec  occuirat  aut  dejiciat,  uut  ‘etiaui,’  aut ' non’  respondcre 
pusait,  ‘to  answer  either  yes  or  no.'  Plin.  Ep.  VI.  2:  at  quaedain 
supervacua  dicuntur.  Ktiam.  Sed  satins  eat  et  haec  did.  ‘ Yes, 
but  it  is  better  that  even  these  things  should  ho  mentioned.’  When 
quippe  stands  alone  in  an  answer,  it  implies  that  the  que.stion  or 
observation  is  a.ssented  to  as  obvious;  thus  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19  : 
recte  iyitur  diceres  te  restituiasei  quippe,  ‘Yes,  of  course.’  To 
expre.ss  an  ironical  assent,  the  particles  nenipe,  nimirum,  scilicet, 
videlicet  are  commonly  used;  thus  Ter.  Andr.  I.  Sc.  ii.  5:  nieum 
natinn  rumor  est  amare.  Id  popidus  curat  scilicet,  ‘Oh!  of  course 
the  world  cares  much  for  that.’ 

(c)  The  simple  interrogative  particles  are  num,  utrum,  an,  -n^ 
(which  is  enclitic  and  may  be  added  to  the  three  preceding)  and 
nonne,  to  which  we  may  add  the  prefix  ec-  found  in  ecquid,  and 
numquid.  Of  these  -ne  appended  to  a verb  merely  inquires;  num 
expects  the  answer  ‘no,’  and  nonne  the  answer  ‘yes;’  numquid 
follows  the  meaning  of  num,  ami  ecquid  Ls  quite  general;  utrum 
always  implies  an  alternative,  and  an  can  only  stand  before  the 
second  of  two  questions.  Thus  we  have  the  following  usages: 

aegrotasiie?  ‘are  you  ill?’ 

num  aegrotasl  ‘you  are  not  ill,  are  you?’ 

nonne  aegrotasl  ‘you  are  ill,  are  you  not?’ 

utrum  ea  vestra  an  nostra  culqia  e.atl  ‘ is  that  your  fault  or  ours?’ 
The  same  rules  apply  to  indirect  questions.  Of  double  ques- 
tions there  are  only  four  modes  : 

an;  ‘non  refert  utrum  sit  aureum  poculum,  an 
vitreum,  an  manus  concava,’  ‘ it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  a gold  cup,  or  a silver  one,  or 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.’ 

an:  ‘ recte  an  secus  fecerim  nescio,’  ‘ whether  I 
have  done  rightly  or  otherwise,  I know  not.’ 
an:  ‘taceamiic  an  prtedicem  nescio,’  ‘I  know  not 
whether  to  hold  my  tongue  or  to  speak  out.’ 
ne:  ‘experiri  voluit  verum  falsumne  e.sset  rela- 
tuin,’  ‘ he  wanted  to  find  out  whether  the 
story  was  true  or  false.’ 

11-2 


1.  utrum  (num) 

2. 

.3.  ne,  enclitic, 
4. 
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Sometimes  both  interrogative  particles  are  omitted  in  the  indi- 
rect double  question,  as  velit,  nolit,  scire  difficile  est,  ‘ it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not.’ 

Obs.  Young  students  must  remember  that  only  an  and  ne  can 
render  ‘or’  in  questions  ; 

‘ In  double  questions  an  and  m 
Not  aut  or  vel  the  word  must  be.’ 

If  the  second  member  of  the  double  question,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  is  merely  the  oppo.site  of  the  first,  we  have  in  Latin 
either  annoii  or  necne ; thus,  num  tabidas  habet,  annon?  ‘has 
he  got  the  document  or  not?’  Antif/onus  nondum  statuei'at,  con- 
aervaret  Eumenem  necne,  ‘ Antigonus  had  not  yet  determined  whe- 
ther to  preserve  Eumenes  or  not.’  Quaeritur,  Corinthiis  bellum 
indicaimis  annon,  ‘ it  is  asked  whether  we  ought  to  declare  war 
against  the  Corinthians  or  not.’  Di  ntrum  sint,  necne  sint,  quaeritur, 
‘ the  question  is  whether  the  Gods  exist  or  not.’ 

(B) 

Adverbs  of  place  do  not  generally  require  any  special  explana- 
tion, but  ui<ro,  which  properly  answers  to  quo,  as  ultra  does  to  qua, 
has  some  usages  which  deserve  particular  attention.  Its  primary 
meaning  is  ‘ to  a place  beyond ;’  as  xdtro  istum  a me,  ‘ take  him  far 
from  me;’  and  ultra  citroqxie  is  ‘thither  and  hither;’  hence  it  sig- 
nifies ‘still  farther,’  ‘over  and  above,’  ‘besides;’  as  his  lacrimis 
vitam  damus  et  miseresdmus  ultro,  ‘ to  these  tears  we  grant  his  life, 
and  pity  him  besidea’  But  the  commonest  use  of  the  word  is  as 
an  apparent  synonym  for  sponte,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
it.  For  sponte,  which  is  the  ablative  of  s-pons  or  expons,  a deriva- 
tive of  another  form  of  pondus,  means  ‘ by  its  own  weight  or  incli- 
nation,’ ‘ of  its  own  accord,’  ‘ unbidden :’  hence  we  have  (Hor.  1 
Epxst.  XII.  17):  sponte  sud  jussaene:  but  ultro  means  ‘going  still 
farther,’  ‘going  beyond  expectation,’  ‘without  waiting,’  ‘to  our 
surprise ;’  hence  (in  the  same  Epist  V.  22)  we  have : si  quid  petet, 
ultro  defer,  ' if  he  wants  any  thing,  give  it  at  once,’  ‘ surprise  him 
with  it.’  This  distinction  may  be  remembered  by  the  following 
line: 

‘ Sponte — quod  injussus;  necopinus  quod  facis, — ultro.’ 

In  many  passages  ultro  may  be  best  rendered  by  our  particle 
‘even.’  Thus  in  Hor.  4 Carm.  rv'.  51:  sectamur  ultro  quos  opimus 
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faUere  et  effugere  eat  tinumphtis,  'we  even  pursue  those  whom  it  is 
the  greatest  triumph  to  deceive  and  avoid.’  Liv.  I.  5 : captum  regi 
Amulio  tradidisse  latrones ferunt,  ultra  accusantes,  ‘they  say  that  the 
robbers,  having  captured  Remus,  delivered  him  to  king  Amulius, 
and  even  accused  him  (i.  e.  although  they  were  brigands  them- 
selves)’. It  may  sometimes  even  be  rendered  ‘ on  the  contrary.’ 
Thus  in  Virgil,  yEn.  ix.  12C;  at  non  audaci  ceasit  fiduda  Tumo: 
vitro  animos  toUit  dictia,  aUpie  increpat  ultro,  ‘ bold  Tiimus  did  not 
abate  his  confidence ; on  the  contrary  (far  beyond  that)  he  rouses 
their  courage  with  his  words,  and  he  even  chides  them.’  Similarly, 
AEn.  V.  55 : Hunc  {diem)  ego  Oaetulis  agerem  ai  Syrtibua  exaul,  &c. 
annua  vota  tamen  exaequerer,  &c.  Kune  vitro  ad  cinerea  ipaim  et 
osaa  parentia  adaumua,  ‘ if  I were  an  exile,  I .should  keep  the  anni- 
versary ; now,  on  the  contrary  (when  the  case  is  so  different),  we 
are  come  even  to  the  ashes  and  bones  of  my  father.’  The  true  force 
of  vitro  is  also  given  in  the  opposition  between  tdtro  trihutum  and 
vectigal;  for  while  the  latter  denotes  a tax,  for  the  privilege  of 
collecting  which  the  farmer-general  had  to  pay  a fixed  sum  to  the 
treasury,  the  ultro  trxbutum  was  some  public  work  for  which  the 
state  had  even  to  advance  money  to  the  contractor  (see  e.g.  Liv. 
XXXIX.  44).  Hence  we  may  explain  Seneca’s  illustration  when 
he  says  {De  Beneficiia,  IV.  1)  that  virtue  in  se  impendere  jubet  et 
aaejdua  in  ultro  tributia  eat,  ‘ bids  us  spend  money  upon  itself,  and 
generally  belongs  to  those  contracts  which  presume  an  initiatory 
outlay.’ 

(C)  and  (D) 

Many  of  the  adverbs  of  time,  which  are  apparently  synonym.s, 
require  to  be  carefully  di.stinguished,  for  even  some  of  those  which 
answer  to  the  question  ‘when?’  are  not  unfrequently  confused  by 
the  student  with  the  adverbs  which  answer  to  the  question  ‘ how 
long?’  or  ‘how  often?’  It  will  be  desirable  therefore  to  consider 
these  two  classes  together. 

(a)  Jam  and  nunc  both  signifying  ‘now,’  and  turn  and  tunc 
both  signifying  ‘then,’  are  frequently  confused  in  writing  Latin. 
Kune  signifies  the  actually  present  time  of  the  speaker  as  oppo.sed 
to  the  past  or  the  future,  but  jam  only  indicates  the  immediate 
occurrence  of  an  incident,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  present,  the 
past,  or  the  future.  Hence  it  is  prefixed  not  only  to  7iunc,  but  to 
tunc,  dudum,  pridem  of  past  time;  and  while  Jawi  ampliua  means 
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‘ any  longer,’  non  jam  means  ‘ no  longer,’  and  non  jam  nt  ante  is 
‘ no  longer  as  before.’  The  general  distinction  between  turn  and 
time,  which  is  sometimes  lost  from  the  carele.ss  writing  of  the 
manuscripts,  is  suggestetl  by  the  difference  between  jam,  wliich, 
as  well  as  quum,  is  the  correlative  of  tlie  former,  and  mine,  whieli 
is  the  regular  antithesis  of  the  latter.  Tlie  following  examples’ 
will  illustrate  these  distinctions : Erat  tunc  excusatio  oppre.ssi.s, 
misera  ilia  quideni,  sed  tamen  justa  : nunc  nulla  est.  Cic.  Phil. 
VII.  5.  Qute  quidem  niulto  plura  evenirent,  si  ad  quietera  integri 
iremus : nunc  onusti  ciho  et  vino  perturhata  et  confusa  cerniinus. 
C'ic.  Dtvin.  i.  29.  Jam  Horatius,  c»so  hoste  victor,  secundum 
pugnam  petehat.  Turn  clamore  llomani  adjuvant  niilitem  suum. 
Liv.  I.  24.  Cedo,  quid  postea?  Eum  ego  meum  es.se  aio. 
Quid  turn  ? Cic.  Mur.  xil.  Ha?c  non  norain  turn,  quum  cum 
Democrito  tuo  locutus  sum.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Id  tu.  Brute,  jam 
intelliges,  quum  in  GaUi.am  veneris.  Cic.  Brut.  4G.  Quo  autem 
jiacto  deceat  incise  mcnihratimve  dici,  jam  videhimus ; nunc  quot 
modis  mutentur  comprehensioues  dicendum  est.  Cic.  Or.  G3.  .Sunt 
duo  menses  y'rtwi.  Cic.  Jiim.  Com.  3.  Jam  a prima  adole.scentia.  Cic. 
Dh'ers.  i.  9.  Consilium  istud  tunc  esset  prudens,  si  nostras  rationes 
ad  Hispaniensem  casum  accommotlaturi  essemus.  Cic.  Att.  x.  8. 

(1))  Mods  (for  mi  data,  ‘grant  me  this,’  Trans.  Phil.  Boc. 
p.  97)  implies  the  concession  of  the  very  shortest  lime  preceding 
the  present;  commode  or  commodum  e.xpre.s.ses  exact  coincidence  in 
time;  and  nnper  indicates  that  the  time  referred  to  is  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  present,  and  may  he  relatively  long  gone  by. 
The  following  pa.ssages  make  good  these  distinctions  : In  qua  urbe 
modo  gratia,  auctoritate,  gloria  floruimu.s,  in  ea  nunc  his  omnibus 
caremus.  Cic.  Div.  iv.  1.3.  Commodum  discesseras  heri,  quum 
Trebatius  venit,  ‘ you  had  hut  just  gone  j'esterday,  when  Trehatius 
came.’  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  9.  Ha^c  nuper,  id  est,  jiaucis  ante  .ssecidis, 
medicorum  ingeniis  reporta  sunt.  Cic.  N.D.  ii.  50.  Xujier  homines 
ejusmodi,  etquitl  dice  nuper?  iinmo  vero  inodo  ac  plane  paulo  ante 
videmus.  Cic.  ]'err.  iv.  3. 

(c)  Glim,  ‘at  another  time”  (properly  the  locative  of  ille  = 
olltis),  refem  to  a distant  time,  whether  p:ust  or  future,  and  is  opposed 

' MtMt  of  the  examples  illustrating  the  distinctive  use  of  the  particles  are  taken 
from  y.  Schulz'K  Laffinifche 

* In  Hor.  I Serm,  1.  75  ; vm.  391,  olim  means  'sometimes/ and  after 

»i  it  is  equivalent  to  quando  in  Virgil,  Eel.  X.  33. 
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to  nuper;  quondam  (properly  the  locative  of  quidam)  refers  in  good 
Latin  prose  only  to  the  past,  and  is  opposed  to  nunc;  aUquando 
denotes  at  some  definite  time,  and  is  opposed  to  nunquam,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future.  - It  loses  its  first  two  syllables  after  ne  and 
si.  Thus  we  have:  Quid  ostenta  Laced®monios  olim,  nuper  nostros 
adjuverunt?  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  25.  Utinam  coram  tecum  olim  potius, 
({uam  per  epistolas  (sc.  colloquar)!  ■ Cic.  Att.  xi.  -I.  Omnia  fere, 
qu£E  sunt  conclusa  nunc  artibus,  dispersa  et  dis.sipata  quondam 
fuenint.  Cic.  Or.  I.  42.  Populus  Romanus,  qui  quondam  Icnis- 
simus  e.xistimabatur,  hoc  temjwre  domestica  cnidelitate  laborat 
Cic.  Rose.  Am.  53.  Tandem  aliquando  Catilinam  e.v  urbe  ejeciiuus. 
Cic.  Cat.  II.  1.  Si  placet,  sermonem  alio  transferamus,  et  nostro 
more  aliquando,  non  rhetorico,  loquamur.  Cic.  Or.  1.29.  Illucescet 
aliquando  ille  dies.  Cic.  Mil.  26.  Inquiritur,  sitne  aliquando  men- 
tiri  boui  viri  ? Cic.  Or.  ill.  29.  Si,  num,  ue  . . . quando.  Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  13,  50;  Am.  16,  19.  Si  quando  de  amicitia  disputabunt. 
.dm.  15. 

(d)  Semper  denotes  ‘ always,’  as  a continued  duration  of  time, 
during  which  the  events  referred  to  happened  either  continually  or 
in  every  possible  case;  tisqtie  denotes  ‘always,’  as  an  uninterrupted 
continuance  up  to  a given  time;  perpetuo  denotes  ‘always,’  as  an 
uninterrupted  continucance  without  any  limitation.  Thus:  Ea  quum 
tempore  commutantur,  commutatur  officium,  et  non  semper  est 
idem.  Cic.  Off.  I.  10.  Quod  semper  movetur,  setemum  est.  Cic. 
Tusc.  I.  30.  Mihi  usq\ie  curse  erit,  quid  agas,  dum  quid  egeris 
sciero.  Cic.  Div.  Xii.  1.  Usque  animadverti,  judices,  Erucium 
jocari  atque  alia.s  res  agere,  antequam  Chrysogonum  nominavi. 
Cic.  Rose.  Am.  22.  Ut  earn  opinionein  jwrjyetuo  retineatis.  Cic. 
.d^r.  III.  1. 

Obs.  It  is  observed  by  teachers  that  young  scholars  frequently  con- 
fuse between  seinj>er  and  unquam,  because  they  are  both  occasionally 
rendered  by  the  English  ‘ever.’  The  following  rhyme  may  assist  in 
correcting  this  gross  mistiike  : 

Dum  pro  semper  scribis  U7u/uam 

Pi-obo  stylo  soril)cs  nunquam. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  state  to  an  intelligent  student  that 
semper  means  ‘ ever’  in  the  sense  ‘ for  ever,’  but  that  urupuim,  which  is 
liable  to  the  rule  about  quisquam  and  7dlus  (08,  Obs.  3),  is  only  used  in 
negative  sentences,  in  questions  implying  a negation,  and  in  conditions 
excluding  the  affirmative,  result,  so  that  it  may  always  be  rendered  ‘ever 
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at  all.’  It  sometiines  follows  qrtando  in  the  phrase  si  quando  unquam, 
‘if  at  any  particular  time  at  all’  (Liv.  vm.  4).  In  Ovid,  Anurr.  vi.  25, 
it  seems  that  we  ought  to  read  si  cunquam  for  sic  tinqnam  (like  sicubi, 
4c.) ; for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  use  of  unquam 
wiUi  the  eetablisbed  signification  of  the  word  ; the  passage  will  there- 
fore run : 

Excute,  sicunquam  (‘if  ever  at  all’)  longa  relevere  catena, 

Nec  tibi  perpetuo  serva  bibatur  aqua. 

(e)  The  distinction.s  between  statim,  illico,  e vestigia,  extemplo, 
continuo,  protinus,  actutum,  confestim,  as  given  in  tlie  list,  are  illus- 
traterl  by  the  following  examples : Verres  simulac  tetigit  provin- 
ciam,  statim  literas  Messanam  dedit.  Cic.  Ver-r.  I.  10.  Ad  vadi- 
monium  non  venerat;  illicone  ad  prsetorem  ire  convenit?  Cic. 
Quint.  15.  Repente  e vestigia  ex  homine,  tamquam  aliquo  Circaeo 
poculo,  factus  est  Verres.  Cic.  Caecil.  17.  Quod  fingat  esctemplo, 
non  habet.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  3.  Alia  subito  ex  tempore  conjectura 
explicantur.  Cic.  Divin.  I.  33.  Igni.s  in  aquam  conjectus  continuo 
exstinguitur.  Cic.  Ro^c.  Com.  C.  Te  hortor  et  rogo,  ut  Romam 
protinus  pergas  et  properes.  Cic.  Qu.  Fr.  i.  3.  Heus!  heus  ! ape- 
rite  abquis  actutum  ostium.  Ter.  Ad.  IV.  -t.  26.  Caesar  cobortes, 
quae  in  stationibus  erant,  secum  proficisci ; reliquas  armari  et  con- 
festim se  subsequi  jussit.  Ca*s.  B.  G.  IV.  32.  Scribis,  si  secundum 
mare  ad  me  ire  coepisset,  te  confestim  ad  me  ventunim.  Cic.  Att. 
VIII.  12. 

(f)  The  distinction  between  repente  and  subito,  as  given  above, 
is  shown  by  the  following  passages : Ciesar,  accusata  acerhitate 
Marcelli,  repente  praeter  spent  dixit,  se  senatui  roganti  de  Marcello 
non  negatuium.  Cic.  ad  div.  IV.  4.  Divinus  hie  adolescens,  subito 
praeter  spem  omnium  exortus,  prius  exercitura  confecit,  quam  quis- 
piam  hoc  cum  cogitare  suspicaretur.  Cic.  PAil  v.  16.  Etsi  utile  est, 
suinto  saepe  dicere,  Uimcn  illud  utilius,  sumto  spatio  ad  cogitandum, 
paratius  atque  accuratius  dicere.  Cic.  Or.  I.  33.  Hostium  repens 
(often  repentinus)  adventus  magis  aliquanto  conturbat,  quam  ex- 
spectatus ; et  maris  subita  (in  Liv.  often  subitanus)  tempestas, 
quam  ante  provisa,  terret  navigantes  vehementius.  Cic.  Tusc. 
in.  22. 

(g)  Adhuc  and  etiamnunc,  Iwing  both  rendered  by  the  same 
Englisli  word  ‘ still,’  are  occasionally  confused  by  modern  writers 
of  Latin.  As  has  been  shown  above,  they  belong  to  different 
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classes ; for  while  the  former  answers  to  the  question,  ‘how  long?’ 
by  expressing  the  duration  of  time  down  to  the  present  moment, 
etiamnunc  answers  to  the  question,  ‘ when  ?’  and  does  not  express 
the  duration  of  time  at  all.  There  is  a similar  distinction  between 
tisque  eo,  ‘ up  to  that  time,’  and  etiamtunc  or  etiamtum,  ‘ even  then ;’ 
which  is  used  regularly  with  the  imperfect,  and  describes  a state 
which  existed  at  a former  time,  but  has  since  ceased.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  etiamnunc  may  be  used  with  verbs  in  a past  and 
future  tense ; as.  Qua  valetudine  quum  etiamnunc  premeretur,  C. 
Flaminium  Cos.  occidit.  Com.  Nep.  Hannib.  -t.  Aut  ad  te  con- 
feram  me  aut  etiamnunc  circum  hsec  loca  commorabor.  Cic.  Att. 
III.  17.  In  this  usage  we  may  render  it  by  our  particle  ‘yet.’ 
Similarly  adhuc  may  be  used  of  the  relative  duration  of  time  past; 
thus,  Scipio,  quamquam  gravis  adhuc  vulnere  erat,  tamen  quarta 
vigilia  noctis  insequentis  profectus  ad  Trebiam  fluvium  castra  movet. 
Liv.  XXI.  48.  For  ‘ yet’  or  ‘still,’  after  a negative,  the  best  writers 
use  dum,  and  not  adhuc.  Etiam  dum  is  rejected  by  many  critics. 
Adhuc  seems  to  mean  eatenus  in  one  or  two  pas-sages,  e.g..  Ipse 
Caesar  erat  adhuc  impudens,  qui  exercitum  et  provinciam  invito 
senatu  teneret.  Ci&  ad  diw.  xvi.  11.  But  generally  while  adhuc 
refers  to  time,  hactenus  and  hucueque  are  u.sed  to  expre.ss  place  or 
degree,  ‘ up  to  this  place,’  ‘ up  to  this  point.’  The  following  ex- 
amples illustrate  the  distinctions  between  adhuc,  hactenus,  etiam 
nunc  and  dum:  Non  comraovi  me  adhuc  Theasalonica;  sed  jam 
extrudimur.  Cic.  Att.  ill.  14.  Caesari,  sicut  adhuc  feci,  libentis- 
sime  pro  te  supplicabo.  Cic.  ad  div.  vi.  14.  Ergo  haec  hactenus: 
redeo  ad  urbana.  Cic.  Att.  v.  13.  Hactenus  fuit,  quotl  caute  a me 
scribi  posset.  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  Quum  iste  etiam  cubaret,  in  cubi- 
culum  introductus  est.  Cic.  Verr.  ill.  23.  Quamdiu  etiam  furor 
iste  tuus  nos  eludet?  Cic.  Cat  i.  1.  Quaj  spes  .si  manet,  etiam 
nunc  salvi  esse  possuinus.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  52.  Ille  autem  quid 
agat  si  scis,  neque  dum  Roma  es  profectus,  scribas  ad  me  velim. 
Cic.  Att.  XIV.  10.  Gabiuium  .statim,  nihildum  suspicantem,  ad  me 
vocavi.  Cic.  Cat.  III.  3. 

(li)  The  distinction  between  mirsus  and  iterum  is  often  neg- 
lected. Rursus  is  opposed  to  prorsus,  ‘in  the  same  line,’  just  as 
transvorsus  or  trames  is  opposed  to  prorsus  as  cutting  it  at  right 
angles.  Thus  we  have;  Trepidari  sentio  et  cursari  rursus  pi-orsus, 
‘ backwards  and  forwards.’  Ter.  Hec.  iii.  1.  35.  While  then  rur- 
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»us  implies  returning  along  the  same  line,  iteriim  means  going  for  a 
seconil  time  in  the  same  direction  {p7'orsus).  Accordingly,  iterum 
means  repetition,  or  doing  the  same  again  ; but  rursus 
{vdXiv)  is  reversing  the  operation.  Hence  iterum  is  generally  used 
instead  of  secunda  vice,  which  is  hartmrous,  or  secundum,  secuudo, 
in  the  sense  of  ‘ the  second  time;’  and  iterum  consul,  ‘consul  for  the 
second  time,'  is  a very  common  phra.se  by  the  side  of  tertium  (&c.) 
consul.  It  is  never  used  as  a substitute  for  deituo,  though  this 
confusion  is  often  made  by  modern  Latinists.  Nor  is  denuo  ever 
written  in  its  full  and  original  fortn  de  novo,  which  is  also  a com- 
mon modernism.  The  ditference  between  denuo  and  de  intef/iv  is 
as  follows  ; denuo  imjdies  that  the  first  attempt  was  not  complete  or 
successful,  and  must  be  regarded  as  though  it  was  not  available ; 
while  de  inteyro  means  that  the  act  must  be  repeated  with  the  .same 
vigour  as  when  it  was  first  performed.  Although  iterum  properly 
denotes  oidy  the  second  occurrence,  we  may  have  iterum  iterumipie 
of  successive  repetitions  for  any  number  of  times  (Virgil,  It. 
770).  And  although  i-ursus  properly  signifies  ‘ backwards,’  it  may 
l>e  used  to  indicate  the  recurrence  of  a similar  act  after  an  interval. 
The  following  examj)les  illustrate  these  usages : Facia,  ut  7'ursus 
plebs  in  Aventiuum  sevocanda  esse  videatur.  Cic.  Mur.  7.  Quid 
est  autem  se  ipsum  colligere,  nisi  dissipatas  animi  partes  rursum 
in  suum  locum  cogere  ? Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  36.  .distimatio,  quaj  df/a 
dicitur,  neque  in  bonis  numerata  est,  ncque  rursus  in  malis.  Cic. 
Fin.  III.  10.  Nemo  est,  quin  sa‘j)e  jactans  Venerium  jactum  jaciat 
aliquando,  uonnunquam  etiam  iterum  atque  tertium.  Cic.  Divin. 
It.  .59.  Quinto  quoque  anno  Sicilia  ceusetur.  Censa  erat  pra'tore 
Peducaao.  Quintus  annus  quum  te  pra;tore  incidisset,  censa  denuo 
est.  Cic.  Verr.  Ii.  oG.  Qu®  deinde  interceptio  poculi  ? cur  non  de 
inteyro  datum?  Cic.  Cluent.  GO. 


(E) 

Of  the  adverbs  which  introduce  the  qualification  of  manner  or 
degree,  the  following  require  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
student : 

(a)  The  adverbs  expressing  the  highest  degree  may  be  thus 
distinguished : plane  is  ‘quite,’  ‘entirely,’  opposed  to  ‘almost’ 
{piiene,  propemcxlum),  or  ‘scarcely’  (vix)',  omnino,  ‘altogether,’  ‘in 
all,’  is  opposed  to  ‘in  part’  {ex  juirte)',  jmorsus  (pivversus),  ‘all 
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through,’  ‘throughout,’  ‘in  short,’  ‘absolutely,’  is  a general  sum- 
ming up  opjwsed  to  general  statements;  utique,  ‘howsoever,’  ‘in 
any  ca.se,’  which  is  also  a concessive  or  affirmative  particle,  implies 
that  something  holds  good  or  must  be  done,  whatever  else  may 
jmssibly  occur,  and  in  Cicero  at  least  is  generally  tised  with  the 
subjunctive  or  imperative;  penitns,  ‘thoroughly,’  ‘deeply,’  ‘to  the 
very  bottom,’  is  opposed  to  ‘ superficially,’  ‘ on  the  surface.’  Thus 
we  have  : Effice  id,  quod  jam  propemodum,  vel  plane  potius  etfe- 
ceras.  Cic.  Brut  97.  Has  res  sustinere  vix  possum,  vel  plane 
nullo  mLKlo  possum.  Cic.  Jtt  xi.  9.  Defensionum  laboribus  seua- 
toriisque  nnuieribus  aut  omiiino,  aut  mapna  ex  parte  liberatus  sura. 
Cia  Tusc.  I.  1.  Sane  fre(juentes  fuimus,  omnino  ad  ducentos.  Cic. 
Qu.  Fr.  II.  1.  Si  id  dicis,  niliil  ease  mundo  sapientius,  nullo  modo 
prorsus  a.ssentior.  Cic.  K.  D.  III.  8.  In  philosophos  vestros  si 
quando  incidi,  verbum  prorsus  nullum  intelligo.  Cic.  Or.  ii.  14. 
Quo  die  veuies,  utique  cum  tuis  apud  me  sis.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  4.  Si 
quid  acciderit,  quid  censejis  mild  faciendum,  utique  scribito.  Cic. 
Att.  X.  1.  Penitus  ex  intima  philosophia  hauriendam  juris  disci- 
plinara  putas.  Cic.  Leg.  i.  5.  Euhenierus  videtur  relligionem 
penitus  totam  sustulisse.  Cic.  X.  D.  i.  42. 

(b)  Valde  is  ‘ very  much,’  and  is  used  both  with  adjectives  and 
verbs;  perquam  means  ‘ in  an  extraordinary  degree,’  ‘ exceedingly  ;’ 
admodum  is  ‘ to  a considerable  extent,’  and  may  be  used  with  nume- 
rals and  nihil;  as,  millc  admodum  occidit,  Liv.  xxvii.  30,  ‘ qidtc  a 
thousand;’  magnopere,  ‘greatly,’  is  generally  used  with  verbs.  The 
other  adverbs  expres.siug  different  degrees  of  exaggeration,  as  mire, 
mirifice,  viiruni  quantum,  exiinie,  vehementer,  do  not  admit  of  accu- 
rate di.scriinination.  'I’lie  same  may  be  said  of  oppido,  which  is  a 
rare  .synonym  of  plane.  The  following  examples  illustrate  valde, 
perquam,  admodum,  and  magnopere:  De  Hispauia  novi  nihil;  sed 
exspectatio  valde  magna.  Cic.  ad  div.  xv.  17.  Oaudeo,  vos  signifi- 
care  literis,  (luam  valde  probetis  ca,  qiuc  aj)ud  Corfinium  suntgesta. 
Cic.  Att.  IX.  0.  Hie,  quarn  ille,  dignior:  perquam  grave  est  dictu. 
Cic.  Plane.  6.  Pei'quam  flebiliter  lainentatur.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  21. 
Equidem  etiam  arfmoc/uwiadolescentis  Rutilii  familiaritate  delector. 
Cic.  Am.  27.  Alter  non  multum,  alter  nihil  admodum  script!  reli- 
quit.  Cic.  Or.  II.  2.  Hi  me  admodum  diligunt.  Cic.  ad  div.  iv.  13. 
Magnopere  volo.  Cic.  ad  div.  II.  6.  Ut  nunc  est,  nulla  magnopere 
exspectatio  est.  Cic.  ad  div.  viii.  1.  Magnopei-e  is  frequently  divided 
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into  its  two  parts ; thus,  Quum  puerorum  formas  magno  hie  opere 
mirai'etur.  Cic.  Invent.  II.  1.  We  have  also  majore  opere  and 
maximopere  or  maximo  opere. 

(c)  The  distinctions  of  satis,  affatim  and  ahunde,  as  given  in 
tlie  list,  are  illustrated  by  the  following  examples:  Sum  avidior, 
quam  satis  est,  glori®.  Cic.  ad  div.  IX.  14.  Ha'C  hominibus  satis 
multa  ease  debent.  Cic.  Rab.  Posth.  16.  Satis  temporis  habere. 
Cic.  Verr.  Ii.  1,  Seminibus  et  homines  affatim  vescuntur,  et  terne 
ejusdem  generis  stirpium  renovatione  complentur.  Cic.  N.  D.  ii. 
.51.  Satis  est  et  affatim  prorsus.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  1.  Puto,  me 
lliciearcho  affatim  satis  fecisse.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16.  Toti  huic  quaes- 
tioni  abunde  satisfactum  erit.  Cic.  ad  div.  Ii.  1. 

(d)  Apprime  (which  belongs  rather  to  the  older  Latinity)  and 
tmprijttis  apply  to  a distinction  in  some  (juality  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  other  persons,  and  indeed  with  the  foremost  of  the  cla.ss; 
praecipue  is  opposed  to  commnniter,  and  does  not  admit  that  there 
is  the  same  classification;  it  therefore  means  more  th.in  apprime 
and  imprimis;  praesertim  is  used  to  mark  a special  ground  or  con- 
dition ; hence  we  have  praesertim  quum,  praesertim  si,  though  the 
conjunction  may  be  omitted,  and  the  ground  or  condition  may  be 
expres-sed  by  an  adjective  or  participle ; potissimum,  which  differs 
from  all  the  adverbs  just  mentioned,  has  the  same  signification  in 
reference  to  many  that  ptotius  has  in  reference  to  two,  namely,  the 
separation  and  exaltation  of  some  one  person  or  act  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others;  maxime  does  not  involve  any  comparison,  but  merely 
strengthens  the  predicate.  Thus  we  have  : Albutius  homo  apprime 
doctus.  Varro,  R.R.  ni.  2.  Id  arbitror  in  vita  apprime  esse  utile, 
ut  ne  quid  nimis.  Ter.  Andr.  I.  1.  34.  Leiitulum  quum  ceteris 
artibus,  turn  imprimis  imitatione  tui  fac  crudias  : quern  nos  im- 
primis  araamus  carurnque  habemus.  Cic.  ad  div.  i.  7.  Auditor 
Platonis  Ponticus  Heraclides,  vir  doctus  imprimis.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  3. 
Labor  in  hoc  defeudendo  praecipue  mens  est,  studium  vero  con- 
servandi  homiuis  commxme  mihi  vobiscum  esse  debebit.  Cic.  Rab. 
Posth.  1.  Dicendi  ars  in  omni  libero  populo,  maximeque  in  pacatis 
tranquillisque  ci vitatibus, proecipitc  semper  floruit  semperque  domi- 
nata  est.  Cic.  Or.  i.  8.  Sera  gratulatio  reprehendi  non  solet,  prae- 
sertim si  nulla  negligentia  pra>termissa  est.  Cic.  ad  div.  Ii.  7. 
Non  tarn  ista  me  sapientiae  fama  delectat,  {a\a&  praesertim  (i.e.  pne- 
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sertim  si  falsa  est).  Cic.  Am.  -t.  E qiiibus  (philosophandi  gene- 
ribiis)  nos  id  potissimum  consecuti  sumus,  quo  Socratem  usum 
arbitramur.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  4.  Missi  sunt,  qui  consulerent  Apol- 
linem,  quo  potissimum  ducc  utercntur.  Nep.  Milt.  1.  Hoc  ad  rem 
mea  sententia  majcime  pertinet.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  31. 

(e)  uEque  and  pariter  (with  atque,  ac)  denote  an  actual  equality, 
the  former  of  validity,  and  the  latter  of  efficacy;  perinde  ac,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicates  only  an  assumed  or  supposed  equality.  Tan- 
quam,  ’ as  though,’  ‘ as  much  as,’  quasi,  ‘ as  if’  (for  qtiam  si'),  and 
tanquam  si,  ‘ as  much  as  if,’  denote  not  an  equality,  but  a com- 
parison ; but  while  tfinquam  generally  re(iuires  the  expression  of 
something  corresponding  to  the  antecedent  tarn,  we  may  have  quasi 
alone  ; thus  we  might  say,  est  quasi  parens,  where  tanquam  could 
not  stand,  but  would  require  some  adjunct,  as  in  est  henignus  tan- 
quam parens,  i.  e.  tarn  benignus  quam  parens.  Thus,  Prsesens  me  ad- 
juvare  potuisses  et  consolando  et  prope  aeque  dolendo.  Cic.  ad  div. 
IV.  6.  Me  colit  et  observat  aeque  atque  ilium  ipsum  suum  patro- 
num.  Cic.  ad  div.  XIII.  69.  De  industria  elaboratur,  ut  verba  ver- 
bis quasi  dimensa  respondeant...et  ut  pariter  extrema  terminentur 
eundemque  referant  in  cadendo  sonum.  Cic.  Or.  12.  Domi  tuso 
pariter  accusatonim  atque  judicum  greges  videt.  Cic.  Par.  VI.  2. 
Brutus  illud  non  perinde  atque  ego  putaram,  arripere  visus  est. 
Cia  Att  X\l.  5.  Is,  qui  pecuniam  debuerit,  perinde  habeatur, 
quasi  earn  pecuniam  acceperit  Cic.  Leg.  II.  19.  E vita  discedo, 
tamquam  (just  as)  ex  hospitio.  Cic.  Sen.  23.  Dolal>ell8e  quod 
scripsi,  videas  suadeo,  tamquam  si  tua  res  agatur.  Cic.  ad  div.  II. 
16.  Artiuin  omnium  quasi  (to  a certain  extent)  parens  philosophia 
judicatur.  Cic.  Or.  1. 3. 

Obs.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  cUque  or  ae  is  used  after 
words  expressing  equality  or  difference,  when  the  degree  is  indicated, 
we  have  quam  instead  of  atque  or  ac,  when  a negative  precedes  alius  or 
aeque.  Thus  we  have  ac  after  aeque,  juxta  and  par,  pariter,  perinde 
and  proinde,  pro  eo,  similis  and  dissimilis,  similiter,  alius,  aliter,  talis, 
idem,  totidem,  contra,  secus,  contrarius,  in  such  phrases  as  Dissimula- 
tio  est  quum  alia  dicuntur  ac  sentias.  Yirtus  eadem  in  homine  ac  Deo 
est.  Simile  fecit  atque  alii.  Honos  talis  paiicis  delatus  est  ac  mihi. 
But  we  have  quam  in  such  phrases  as  Yirtus  nihil  aliud  est  quam  in 
se  perfects  natura.  Nihil  aeque  eos  terruit,  quam  robur  et  c^or  im- 

‘ We  have  qaansei  for  quasi  in  the  Ltz  TKoria,  aee  Varron.  p.  381,  1.  34,  3rd  Ed. 
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penitoris.  Nihil  aJiud  agit  quam  ut  lio.s  dccipiat.  Neque  id  aJUer 
lieri  j>otest.  quam  si  omiie.s  iiervos  coiitenderi^.  We  have  quam  after 
perindi’  without  a negative  in  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  30  : jy^rinde  se  quam  Ti- 
bcrium  falli  potuisse. 

(f)  Aliter  is  the  common  particle  for  expressing  difference  of 
manner  ; it  m.ay  be  .strengthened  by  midto  or  longe;  it  may  be  used 
comparatively,  a.s  already  explained,  with  atque  (ac)  or  quam;  non 
aliter  quam  si  occurs,  though  not  in  any  j>rose-writer  e.arlier  than 
Livy,  in  the  .sense  ‘just  a.s  if,’  and  the  jurists  u.se  non  aliter  ac  si  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  best  writeis  alias  is  tus 
much  an  adverb  of  time  as  alibi  is  an  adverb  of  place ; but  in 
later  authors,  as  Pliny,  it  means  ‘ in  other  respects,’  and  modern 
Latinists  often  follow  this  mistaken  u.sage.  This  meaning  is  given 
hy  alioqui{n),  in  Livy  and  later  writers;  thus,  Triumphatum  de 
Tiburtibus;  alioquin  mitis  victoria  fuit,  Liv.  vii,  19,  ‘in  other 
respects  the  victory  was  gently  used.’  But  Cicero  uses  alioqui{n) 
much  in  the  same  way  as  aliter,  ‘otherwise,’  ‘el.se;’  thus.  Credo 
minimum  olim  istius  rei  fuis.se  cupiditatem : alioquin  multa  ex.starent 
exempla  majorum,  ‘ otherwise  there  would  be  many  examples.’  To 
signify  ‘in  other  respects,’  Cicero  generally  uses  cetera tn  or  cetero- 
qni.  To  imply  that  the  circumstance  is  not  only  otherwise,  but 
wrongly  so,  we  use  seam.  A provisional  exception  is  expre.ssed  by 
aliter  nisi,  ‘ except  on  the  condition.’  The  following  examples  will 
illustrate  the.se  distinctions : Alias  plurihus ; nunc  ad  institutam 
disputationem  revertamur.  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  2.  Ego  in  Cumano  et  in 
Pompeiano  pneterquam  (piod  sine  to,  ceterum  satis  commode  me 
oblectabam.  Cic.  Qu.  Fr.  n.  1.5.  Falernum  mihi  semper  vi.sum 
est  idoneum  deversorio ; si  modo  tecti  satis  est  ad  comitatunr 
nostrum  recipiendum.  Ceteroquin  mihi  locus  non  displicet.  Cic.  ad 
div.  VI.  19.  Tu  si  aliter  existimes,  nihil  errahis.  Cic.  ad  div.  III.  7. 
Jus  semper  est  a?quabile  ; neque  enim  affter  jus  es.set.  Cic.  Off.  ii. 
12.  Tecum  again  non  secus  ac  si  mens  frater  esses.  Cic.  Mur.  i. 
Rccte  an  seats  faciant,  nihil  ad  nos.  Cic.  Pis.  28.  Nobis  aliter 
videtur;  recte  secusne  postea.  Cic.  Fin.  ill.  13.  Quod  aliter  non 
potest  fieri,  nisi  spatium  habuero.  Cic.  ad  div.  Xli.  l-l. 

(g)  Fere  is  used  to  deprecate  an  expectation  of  accurac}’,  as  when 
it  is  used  with  a definite  number,  in  the  sense  ‘about,’  when  circi- 
ter  is  also  used;  or  with  ad,  if  we  wish  to  intimate  that  the  amount 
wa.s  approached  rather  than  equalled.  So  also  fere  fit  would  mean 
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•that  the  circumstiince  generally,  not  always,  happens;  nemo  fere 
means  ‘hardly  any  one,’  Ferme  has  much  the  same  signification 
as  fere;  but  although  it  is  often  u.sod  by  Livy  and  later  writei’S, 
Cicero  hardly  ever  employs  it  except  in  a negative  sentence.  I’ciene, 
‘almost,’  and  prope  or  propemodum,  ‘ nearly,’  qualify  a strong  ex- 
pression, or  intimate  that  something  is  still  wanti,ng,  or  that  tlierc 
is  only  an  ajiproximation  to  the  truth.  Thus,  Probal)iie  est, 
quod  fere  fieri  solet.  Cie.  Inv.  I.  2!).  Ex  victoria  ladlica  non  /ere 
quemquam  est  invidia  civium  con.sccuta.  Cic.  SeH.  -tI.  Brutum 
abjcctum,  quantum  potui,  excitavi ; quern  non  minus  amo,  (|uam 
tn,  ptiene  dixi,  quara  te.  Cic.  Att.  v.  20,  post  med.  Dicendi  Latino 
maturitas  jam  ad  summum  paene  perducta  est,  ut  eo  nihil  ferine 
quisquam  addere  possit,  ni.si  qui  a philosophia,  a jure  civili,  ah 
historia  fuerit  instructior.  Cic.  Brut.  43.  Prope  desperatis  his 
rebus  te  in  GrEeciam  contulisti.  Cic.  ad  div.  Vll.  28.  Propemodum 
justioribus  utimur  illis,  qui  omnino  avocant  a philo.sophia.  Cic. 
Fin.  I.  1. 


(h)  Forte  by  itself  denotes  merely  ‘by  chance,’  like  casu, 
which  is  opposed  to  consulto,  ‘ designedly,’  ‘ intentionally ;’  it  some- 
times approaches  in  meaning  to  temere,  ‘ at  random,’  and  to  for- 
tuito,  which  is  opposed  to  cau.'uv,  and  /brte  fortuna  means  ‘by  gooil 
luck.’  If,  however,  foide  is  combined  with  ne,  num,  si,  nisi,  quo, 
&c.,  it  may  be  rendered  ‘ perhaps,’  ‘ perchance.’  Otherwise,  we 
must  use  fortasse  and  forsitan  to  express  mere  possibility  of  occur- 
rence; and  with  this  distinction,  that  while /orhme,  which  is  gene- 
rally used  with  the  indicative,  intimates  that  tliere  are  prot)able 
grounds  for  our  belief,  forsitan,  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  is 
found  with  an  indicative,  generally  implies  that  there  is  only  a 
possibility ; or  it  is  used  in  anticipatmg  some  objection  which  is 
answered  in  a sentence  beginning  with  sed  or  verum  tamen.  A 
sentence  often  begins  with  et  (ac,  out)  forta.sse.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned above  (108,  (a),  (a))  that  haud  scio  an  indicates  a belief  that 
the  thing  is  so.  Thus,  foidasse  verum  est  is  ‘ jjerhaps  it  is  true — 
it  is  probably  true;’  forsitan  verum  sit  is  ‘it  may  be  true  perhaps 
— it  is  po.s.sibly  tme ;’  haud  scio  an  verum  sit  is  ‘I  think  it  is  true, 
though  I will  not  positively  a.s.sert  it.’  The  following  examples 
illustrate  the  distinctions  between  /orfe, /orftwse,  and /orsifuH ; Est, 
est  profecto  ilia  vis  divina;  nisi  forte  idcirco  e.«se  non  putant,  qiiia 
non  apparet,  nee  cemitur.  Cic.  Mil.  31.  Hcri  veni  in  Cumanum; 
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eras  ad  te  forfasse.  Cic.  ad  div.  ix.  23.  Raras  tuaa  quidem  {ftyiiasse 
non  perieruntur),  sed  suaves  accipio  liteias.  Cic.  ad  div.  ii.  5. 
Fortntan  quserati.s,  qui  iste  furor  sit  ct  qua;  tauta  formido.  Cic.  Rose. 
Am.  11.  Forsitun  meliores  illi  accu.satores  hai>eiidi  sunt;  sed  ego 
defensorein  in  mea  persona,  non  accusatorein,  inaxime  laudari  volo. 
Cic.  J'err.  I.  38. 

(i)  Frustra,  nequidquam,  and  iucassum  are  all  translated  ‘in 
vain,’  but  with  the  following  distinctions : fmstra  implies  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  af/eiit;  nequidquam  refers  to  the  thing  which 
has  been  unsuccessfully  attempted ; and  iucassum  (‘  into  empti- 
ness also  casse,  ‘ emptily,’  Liv.  xxiv.  2(J)  intimates  that  the  under- 
taking was  idle  from  the  first, — that  it  was  only  a beating  of  the 
air.  Thus  we  have  : Neque  enim  ipse  auxilium  suum  sa?pe  a viris 
bonis  frustra  implorari  patietur,  neque  id  sequo  animo  feret 
ci vitas.  Cic.  Or.  ii.  3.5.  Die,  inquam,  diem.  Pudet  dicere.  In- 
telligo;  verum  et  sero  et  nequidquam  pudet.  Cic.  Quint.  25. 
Senatus  nequidquam  Pompeii  auxilium  iraploraturus  est  Cses. 
B.  C.  1. 1.  Incassum  missae  preces.  Liv.  li.  49.  Galli  vana  in- 
cassum  tela  jactare.  Liv.  X.  29.  If  we  compare  the  first  and  third 
of  these ‘examples,  we  shall  see  that  the  frustra  auxilium  implorari 
refers  to  the  fruitles.snessof  the  request,  and  the  nequidquam  auxilium 
implorare  to  the  ill-succe.ss  of  the  application:  Incassum,  which  is 

a figurative  expression,  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Cicero.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  frustra  occasionally  indicates  that  want  of  proper 
forethought  which  leads  to  the  frustration  of  a design,  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  sine  consilio,  temere ; thus,  Nec  frustra  ac  sine  causa 
quid  facere  dignum  Deo  est.  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  60.  And  in  the  comic 
poets  frustra  habere  {=fraudem  facere)  is  ‘ to  deceive,’  and  frustra 
esse  is  ‘ to  be  deceived.’ 

(k)  Modo,  the  same  as  the  temporal  particle,  signifying  ‘just 
now’  (108,  (c),  (d),  (b)),  is  used  also  as  a particle  of  restriction  in 
the  sense  ‘ only.’  As  it  originally  means  ‘ grant  me’  (mi  daio),  it  is 
properly  used  before  ut,  ne,  &c.,  and  with  imperatives  and  subjunc- 
tives. Tantum,  which  properly  denotes  ‘ so  much,’  is  used  in  the 
sense  ‘so  much  only,’  to  oppose  the  part  to  the  whole.  Solum, 

‘ alone,’  opposes  the  thing  itself  to  all  others  as  one  of  a number  of 
different  objects.  Both  tantum  and  solum  may  have  modo  added, 
but  solummodo  is  not  used  by  writers  of  the  best  ages.  Fonnisi 
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gives  the  sense  of  ‘only’  in  a conditional  sentence.  Dumfaxat 
('  provided  one  estimates  it,’  i.  e.  dxim  aliquia  taxat)  denotes  ‘ only,’ 
as  expressing  a limitation  in  the  judgment  of  the  speaker;  it  means, 
therefore,  ‘ not  less  than,’  L e.  ‘at  least;’  or  ‘ not  more  than,’  i e. 
‘at  most.’  Thus  we  have:  Veniat  mode,  explicet  suum  illud 
volumen.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  35.  Vide  modo.  Cie  Caecil.  14.  Vide- 
tur  posse  opprimi,  modo  ut  salva  urbe.  Cic.  ad  div.  xvi.  12.  In 
hac  arte,  si  modo  cst  ars,  nullum  est  prseceptum,  quomodo  verum 
inveniatur.  Cic.  Or.  II.  33.  Nomen  tantum  virtutis  usurpas;  quid 
ipsa  valeat  ignores.  Cic.  Par.  2.  Dixit  tantum;  nihil  ostendit. 
Cic.  Place.  15.  Quasi  vero  atra  bile  solum,  ac  non  smpe  vel  ira- 
cundia  graviore,  vel  timore,  vel  dolore  moveatur.  Cia  Tusc.  in.  5. 
Amicitia  nisi  inter  bonoe  esse  non  potest  Cie  Am.  5.  Antonius 
nil  nisi  de  rei  public®  pemicie  cogitabat.  Cic.  Phil.  rv.  2.  Hac 
tamen  in  oppressione  sermo  in  circulis  dumtaxai  et  conviviis  est 
liberior,  quam  fuit  Cic.  Att  il.  18.  Valde  me  Athen®  delecta- 
runt,  urbs  dumtaxat  et  urbis  omamentum.  Cic.  Att.  V.  10.  Non  modo 
, — sed  or  non  solum — sed  may  be  used  like  our  ‘not  only — but’ 
If,  however,  the  propositions  are  negative,  and  both  clauses  have 
a common  verb,  non  modo — sed  ne-quidem  is  used  for  won  modo  non 
> — sed  ne-quidem.  Otherwise  non  modo  non  is  expressed  in  the 
first  clause;  and  non  modo  null  us,  nihil,  nemo,  nunquam,  nusquam, 
are  the  general  forms,  even  when  both  clauses  are  negative.  Thus 
we  have:  In  privatis  rebus  si  quis  rem  mandatam  non  modo  mali- 
tiosius  gessisset,  sui  qu®stus  aut  commodi  causa,  verum  etiam 
negligentius;  eum  majores  summum  admisisse  dedecus  existima- 
bant  Cic.  Rose.  Am  38.  O rem  indignam,  in  qua  non  modo 
docti,  verum  etiam  agrestes  erubescent!  Cic.  Leg.  i.  14.  Tullua 
Hostilius  non  solum  proximo  regi  dissimilis,  sed  ferocior  etiam 
Bomulo  fuit  Liv,  l.  22.  Qua  in  re  C®sar  non  solum  publicas, 
sed  etiam  privates  injuries  ultus  est.  C®s.  B.  0.  i.  12.  Tu  non 
solum  ad  negligendas  leges  et  qusestiones,  verum  etiam  ad  ever* 
tendas  perfringendasque  voluistL  Cic.  Cat.  L 7.  Talis  vir  non 
modo  faccre,  sed  ne  cogitare  quidem  quidquam  audebit,  quod  non 
honestum  sit  Cic.  Off.  ill.  19.  Regnum  video,  non  modo  Romano 
homini,  sed  ne  Fers®  quidem  cuiquam  tolerabile.  Cic.  Att.  X.  8. 
If  the  negative  in  the  first  clause  belongs  to  a single  verb,  it  must 
necessarily  stand  by  itself  after  non  modo.  ’Thus  we  have:  C®saris 
ac  Pompeii  non  modo  res  gestas  non  antepono  meis,  s^  ne  for* 
tunam  quidem  ipsam.  Cic.  AU.  X.  4. 
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§ 2.  Prepositions. 

109  Prepositions  are  merely  adverbs  used  in  connexion  with 
Cases  of  the  noun,  from  which  they  derive  their  princijjal  appli- 
cation. Tlje  doctrine  of  the  cases  belongs  to  syntax ; but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prepositions  may  be  explained  here. 

(a)  A (ah,  absque),  ad,  adversus,  apud,  versus. 

A or  al>  (more  rarely  absque,  which  signifies  ‘ without  ’)  denotes 
. separation  or  removal  from  the  side  or  surface  of  an  object;  it 
may  generally  be  rendered  by  ‘from’  or  ‘by,’  and  takes  the 
ablative.  As  the  act  of  separating  implies  neame.ss  at  the  time 
of  separation,  we  find  that  a {ah)  is  used  to  express  relative  posi- 
tions, as  a fronts,  ‘ in  front,’  a tergo,  ‘ behind ;’  and  our  word 
‘amanuensis’  comes  from  the  Latin  phrase  for  a secretary:  liber- 
tus  a manu,  ‘a  freed-man  at  the  hand,’  i.  e.  ‘ who  had  to  do  with 
writing.’ 

Ad  signifies  the  act  of  addition,  or  motion  with  a view  to  conjunc- 
tion or  juxtaposition;  it  may  generally  be  rendered  by  ‘to’  or 
; ‘ at,’  and  takes  the  accusative.  It  is  often  combined  with  versus 
or  versuin  in  the  sense  of  ‘ tow’ards’  or  ‘ against,:’  as  adversus 
leges,  ‘against  the  laws.’  And  versus  alone  may  be  used  with. 

. names  of  places;  as  Brundisium  versus,  ‘towards  Brundisium.’ 
Apud,  w'hich  is  compounded  of  ah  and  ad,  combines  the  meanings 
. of  these  two  prepositions,  for  it  signifies  ‘ being  by  the  side  of 
; but  not  part  of  an  object,’  and  this  implies  both  juxtaposition 
and  separation;  it  may  generally  be  rendered  by  ‘at’  or  ‘with,' 
and  always  takes  the  accusative. 

t 

. (b)  Ante,  in,  inter,  intra. 

In  denotes  position  ‘upon’  or  ‘within’  an  object.  It  takes  an  accu- 
• sative  when  it  denotes  ‘ into,’  ‘ unto,’  ‘ to,’  and  an  ablative  when 
it  signifies  ‘ in’  or  ‘ upon.’  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  followed 
by  versus,  as  in  Galliam  versus,  ‘ towards  Gaul.’ 

Inter  signifies  ‘between’  or  ‘among,’  and  governs  the  accusative. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  mutual  agency,  as  inter  se  diligunt, 

‘ they  love  one  another.’ 

Intra,  which  is  only  another  form  of  inter,  means  ‘within,’  and 
governs  the  accusative.  
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Ante  means  ‘before,’  in  place,  time,  or  degree,  and  takes  the  accu- 
sative. 

(c)  Be,  e (ex),  extra. 

E or  ex  denotes  motion  from  the  interior  of  an  object ; it  may 
generally  be  rendered  ‘out  of,’  and  takes  the  ablative. 

Extra,  ‘ beyond  ’ or  ‘ without,’  is  the  opposite  of  intra,  and  like  it 
takes  the  accusative. 

Be  implies  descent  and  derivation,  and  takes  the  ablative.  Its 
proper  meaning  is  ‘down  from,’  as  de  rostris  descendit,  ‘he 
came  down  from  the  pulpit ;’  but  it  is  very  commonly  used  to 
denote  the  subject  from  which  an  action  or  writing  is  derived; 
i.  e.  the  source  of  agency;  thus,  scripsit  de  republica,  ‘he  wrote 
about  or  concerning  the  commonwealth,’  that  was  the  source  or 
subject  from  which  he  derived  his  book. 

(d)  Cis  (citra),  circa  (circum,  circiter),  trans,  ultra. 

Cis  or  citra,  ‘ on  this  side,’  and  its  opposites  xdtra,  ‘ on  that  side,’ 

‘ bejmnd,’  and  traits,  ‘ across,’  take  the  accusative. 

Circa,  circum,  ‘ around  ’ or  ‘ about,’  e.xpress  approximate  nearness 
in  space  or  time.  The  derivative  circiter  denotes  indefinite  time 
or  number.  Tliese  take  the  accusative. 

, (e)  Contra,  ergo. 

Contra,  ' against,’  and  its  opposite  erga,  ‘ towards  ’ (of  affection), 

• take  the  accusative. 

(f)  Juxta,  oh,  pSnes,  prope,  propter. 

Juxta,  ‘close  to,’  and  p^nes,  ‘in  the  power  of,’  approach  in  meaning 
to  apud,  and  take  the  accusative.  . - , 

Ob  properly  means  circumposition  at  some  height  from  the  ground, 
i.  e.  ‘ upon  ’ (whence  op-timus,  ' uppermost  ’),  but  is  practically 
use<l,  like  propter,  with  the  accusative,  to  signify  ‘on  account  of.’ 
Ob  also  means  ‘ before,’  and  propter,  like  prope,  from  which  it  is 
derived,  and  which  also  takes  the  accusative,  signifies  ‘ near.’ 

(g)  Per,  prae,  praeter,  jiro. 

Per  denotes  ‘ through,’  either  in  space  or  time,  or  as  the  instrument. 
It  takes  the  accusative. 

Pro,  which  signifies  ‘for,’  ‘before,’  or  ‘proportionally  to,’  and  prae, 
which  denotes  ‘before,’  ‘in  comparison  with,’  and  ‘owing  to,’ 
take  the  ablative.  The  derivative  praeter,  ‘before,’  ‘beside,* 

‘ beyond,’  or  ‘ except,’  takes  the  accusative,  • . 

12—2 
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(h)  Cum,  pom,  post,  secundum,  sine. 

Post,  ‘after,’  ‘behind,’  or  ‘since,’  and  pone,  ‘behind,’  take  the  ac- 
cusative. 

Cum,  ‘ with,’  and  sine,  ‘ without,’  take  the  ablative. 

Secundum,  ‘along,’  ‘according  to,’  ‘ following  the  course  of,’  some- 
times agrees  in  meaning  with  cum,  and  sometimes  with  post.  It 
takes  the  accusative. 


(i)  Clam,  coram. 

Clam,  ‘ without  the  knowledge  of,’  ‘ concealed  from,’  stands  in  a 
sort  of  opposition  to  coram,  ‘in  the  presence  of,’  ‘before  the  eyes 
of,’  and  both  take  the  ablative. 

(k)  Infra,  sub,  suhter,  super,  supra. 

Sub,  ‘under,’  and  super,  ‘above,’  take  the  accusative  when  they 
denote  motion,  and  the  ablative  when  they  imply  rest.  Supra, 
‘ above,’  is  always  used  with  the  accusative,  and  subter,  ‘ under,’ 
generally  with  the  accusative,  but  occasionally  with  the  ablative. 
Infra,  ‘ beneath,’  is  always  construed  with  the  accusative, 

110  It  may  be  desirable  to  illustrate  by  a few  examples  the 
distinctions  in  meaning  of  those  prepositions,  which  are  most  nearly 
synonymous,  in  regard  to  the  English  prepositions  by  which  they 
are  generally  expressed. 

(a)  The  preposition  ‘ from  ’ may  be  used  to  render  by  a {ab), 
abs,  de,  e (ex),  but  with  marked  differences  of  meaning  or  reference. 
For  a refers  to  the  exterior,  or  to  the  thing  regarded  as  a whole ; 
de  to  an  elevation;  and  e (ex),  generally  and  properly,  to  the  in- 
terior, These  distinctiohs  are  given  in  the  following  passage ; Quum 
de  vi  interdicitur,  duo  genera  causarum  esse  intelligebant,  ad  quae 
interdictum  pertineret;  unum  si  qui  ex  co  loco,  in  quo  esset;  alte- 
rum  si  ah  eo  loco,  quo  veniret,  vi  dejectus  esset.,. Si  qui  meam  fami- 
liam  de  meo  fundo  dejecerit,  ex  eo  loco  me  dejecerit.  Si  qui  mihi 
praesto  fuerit  cum  armatis  hominibus  extra  meum  fundum,  et  me 
introire  prohibuerit ; non  ex  eo  loco,  sed  ab  eo  loco  me  dejecerit. . . 
Unde  utrumque  declaiat,  et  ex  quo  loco,  et  a quo  loco.  Unde  de- 
jectus Cinna?  Firurbe.  Unde  dejecti  Galli?  ,4  Capitolio,  Unde 
qui  cum  Graccho  fuerunt?  JSix  Capitolio,  &c.  Cic.  Caecin.  SO, 
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(b)  Ad,  apud,  penes,  juxta,  propter  may  all  be  rendered  by  the 
synonymous  expressions  ‘at,’  ‘with,’  ‘by,’  or  ‘close  by;’  but  with 
these  distinctions:  ad  denotes  the  approximation  or  proximity 
chiefly  with  reference  to  place  or  time;  apud  denotes  approximation 
or  proximity  chiefly  with  reference  to  a person;  penes,  which  is 
Umited  to  a person,  implies  not  only  proximity,  but  dependence 
on  his  will  or  power;  juxta,  for  which  Cicero  uses  propter,  is 
used  only  with  inanimate  objects.  Thus,  Delude  iter  faciam  ad 
exercitum,  ut  circiter  Idus  Sextiles  putcm  me  ad  Iconium  fore. 
Cic.  ad  div.  ill.  5.  Ab  hora  octava  ad  vesperum  seoreto  collocuti 
sumus.  Cic.  Att.  vil.  8.  Fuisti  apud  Leccam  ilia  nocte.  Cic. 
Cat.  I.  4.  Hoc  apud  Flatonem  est  in  pbilosophos  dictum.  Cic. 
Off.  I.  9.  Apud  eosdem  judices  reus  est  factus.  Cic.  Cluent.  22. 
Hi  servi  centum  dies  penes  accusatorem  (in  his  house,  in  his  power) 
quum  fuissent,  ah  eo  ipso  accusatore  producti  sunt.  Cic.  Mil.  22. 
Eloquentia  non  modo  eos  omat,  penes  quos  est,  sed  etiam  univer- 
sam  rem  publicam.  Cic.  Or.  41.  Atticus  sepultus  est  juxta  viam 
Appiam  ad  quintum  lapidem.  Nep.  Att.  22.  Propter  Platonis 
statuam  conscdimus.  Cia  Brut.  6. 

(c)  Adversus,  in,  contra  may  all  be  rendered  by  ‘ against,’  and 
adversus,  in,  erga  may  all  be  rendered  ‘towards,’  a rendering, 
which,  in  a certain  sense,  may  also  be  applied  to  contra;  but  while 
adversus  (and  versus)  or  in  may  retain  their  original  meaning  of 
actual  motion  towards  a place,  contra  and  especially  the  latter, 
arc  used  in  a secondary  sense,  namely,  contra  implies  ‘against’ 
or  ‘ towards,’  in  a hostile  signification,  erga  has  this  moaning  with 
a friendly  reference.  Adversus  and  in  may  be  used  generally  in 
the  expression  of  kindly  feelings  or  the  reverse.  Thus,  Quonam 
modo  me  gererem  adversus  Cmsarem,  usus  tuo  consilio  sum.  Cic. 
ad  div.  XI.  27.  Manlius  perindulgens  fuit  tn  patrem;  idem  acerbe 
sevorus  in  filium.  Cic.  Off.  Iii.  31.  Te  ex  Asia  Komam  versus 
profectum  esse  constabat  Cic.  ad  div.  ii.  6.  Detrahere  aliquid 
alter!  est  contra  naturam.  Cic.  Off.  III.  5.  Ea  nos  utimur  pro 
salute  bonorum  contra  amentiam  perditorum.  Cic.  Mil.  5.  Prseci- 
piunt,  ut  eodem  modo  erga  amicos  afifecti  simus,  quo  erga  nosmet 
ipsos.  Cic.  Am.  16. 

(d)  Ante,  prae,  coram  may  all  bo  rendered  ‘ before;’  but  while 
aide  signifies  ‘ before’  in  space  or  time,  prae  is  ‘ before’  with  an 
implication  of  direct  contrast  and  comparison;  and  coram  is  used 
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specially  of  some  person,  before  him,  in  his  presence  or  sight,  in 
conversation  with  him.  When  we  speak  of  appearing  ‘l>efore  the 
people,’  ‘before  the  court,’  &c.,  we  must  use  apud.  The  phrase 
prae  se  ferre  is  very  common  in  the  sense  ‘ to  carry  before  us,  to 
exhibit,’  and  prae  has  often  a causal  signification.  As  denoting  a 
contrast  or  comparison  we  may  have  praeter  ceteros  for  prae  ceteris, 
and  this  is  a various  reatling  in  the  passage  from  Cia  Am.  1, 
quoted  V)elow.  But  Cicero  and  Cwsar  avoid  ante  cetei'os  in  this 
sense,  though  the  phrase  is  found  in  Livy.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples: Ante  tribunal  tuuni,  M.  Fanni,  ante  pedes  vestros,  judices, 
cx'des  futurx'  sunt  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  5.  Jam  ante  Socratem  omne.s 
psene  veteres  ad  ignorationis  confessionem  adducti  sunt  Cic.  Ac. 
I.  12.  Comitia  in  ante  diem  V'l.  Kal.  Sextil.  dilata  sunt  Cia  Alt. 
I.  16.  Beata  vita  praedicanda  etpracse  ferenda  est  Cic.  Tiiec.  V. 
17.  Stillautem  ju’ac  sc  pugionem  tulit  Cia  Phil.  ii.  12.  Romam 
prae  sua  Capua  irridebunt.  Cic.  Agr.  ii.  3.').  Cato  in  ipsa  scuec- 
tuto  prae  ceteris  floruit.  Cic.  A w.  i.  Solem  prae  jaculorum  multi- 
tudiue  et  .sagittarum  non  vidcbiti.s.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  42.  Prae  gaudio 
ubi  sim  nescio.  Ter.  Heaiit.  ii.  3.  G7.  Reliqua  prae  lacrimis  scri- 
berc  non  jx>ssum.  Cic.  Att.  ix.  12.  Mihi  ipsi  coram,  genero  meo 
qiue  dicere  ausus  es?  Cic.  Pis.  G,  Coram  tecum  eadem  hxc  agere 
conantem  me  deterruit  jnidor.  Cic.  ad  die.  V.  12. 

(e)  Pone,  post,  and  secundum  may  all  be  rendered  ‘after;’ 
but  pone,  which  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  is  used  only 
of  place;  post,  as  the  opjwsite  of  ante,  is  used  both  of  place  and 
time;  and  secundum  means  ‘next,’  or  ‘immediately  after,’  ‘clo.sely 
following,’  ‘in  the  step.s  of,’  ‘according  to,’  and  is  not  u.sed  of 
time.  Thus,  Totum  animal  movebatur  et  ante  et  poae.  Cic.  Tim. 
13.  Nam  sic  fac  existimes,  post  has  miserias  nihil  esse  actum 
aliud  cum  dignitate.  Cia  ad  die.  iv.  4.  Rei)ente  post  tergum  equi- 
tatus  cemitur.  Cies.  R.  G.  Vii.  88.  Proximo  et  secundum  deos 
homines  hominibus  maxime  utiles  e.sse  po.ssunt  Cic.  Off.  ii.  3. 
Vultus  secundum  vocem  plurimum  potest  Cic.  Or.  18.  Finis 
bouorum  est  secundum  uaturam  vivere.  Cic.  Fin.  V.  !). 

(f)  Circtim,  circa,  circiter  may  all  be  rendered  ‘about;’  but 
while  circum  implies  actual  motion  in  a circle  about  an  object, 
circa  merely  denotes  the  vicinity  within  a certain  circle;  and 
circiter,  in  Cicero,  corre.sponds  to  our  ‘about’  or  ‘nearly’  in  an 
estimate  of  time.  Livy  uses  circa  also  in  this  sense.  'Thus  we 
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have:  Terra  circum  axem  se  sumtna  celeritate  convertit.  Cic.  Ac.- 
II.  39.  Naevius  pueroa  circum  ainicos  dimittit.  Cic.  Quint.  6. 
Verresmulta  sibi  opua  esse  aiebat,  multa  canibus  sui.s,  quos  circa  so 
haberet  Cic.  Verr.  i.  48.  Nos  circiter  Kalendas  aut  in  Formiano 
erimus  aut  in  Pompeiano.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  4. 

(g)  Cis  and  citra,  in  and  intra,  sub  and  infra,  all  signify 
‘within,’  in  reference  to  an  outer  limit  designated  in  the  first 
case  by  tram  and  ultra,  in  the  second  by  ex  and  e.rtrq,  in  the 
third  by  super  and  supra.  But  there  are  several  distinctions  to 
be  noticed.  In  the  first  class  of  opposites  cis,  citra,  mean  ‘within,’ 
and  tram,  ultra,  ‘ without,’  ‘ on  this  or  that  side  of  a^  boundary 
line,’  in  reference  to  horizontal  extension;  in  the  second  class  in, 
intra,  mean  ‘ within,’  and  ex,  extra,  ‘ without,’  in  reference  to  a 
surrounding  circle;  in  the  third  class  suh  and  infra  mean  ‘within,’ 
and  super,  supra,  mean  ‘ without,'  in  reference  to  a boundary  lino 
above  us.  And  in  the  same  class  we  distinguish  cis,  tram,  in, 
ex,  sub,  super,  as  indicating  that  which  is  nearer  with  reference 
to  a defined  locality,  from  citra,  ultra,  intra,  extra,  infra,  supra, 
which  do  not  imply  a definition  of  the  place;  for  example,  cis 
Alpes,  trails  Alpes,  indicate  local  proximity  to  the  Alps  on  this 
or  that  side  of  the  mountains,  but  citra  Alpes,  means  anywhere 
between  us  and  the  Alps,  and  ultra  may  denote  any  extent  be* 
yond.  When  we  say  in  urbe  or  ex  urbe,  we  consider  the  city 
as  a point,  and  therefore  the  locality  indicated  is  sufficiently  de- 
fined; but  if  we  write  intra  or  extra  urbem,  we  regard  only  the 
outer  bounds  indicated,  and  do  not  refer  to  any  definite  place* 
within  those  limits.  When  w-e  use  sub  and  super,  we  presume 
a proximity  to  the  objects  a1x>ve  and  l>elow  re.spectively ; but 
when  we  write  infra  and  sujira,  any  distance  from  the  limits, 
given  may  be  implied.  Thu.s,  Me  omnium  illarum  dicecesium, 
quae  cis  Taurum  sunt,  oraniumque  earum  civitatum  magistratus 
legationesque  conveniebant.  Cic.  ad  div.  in.  8.  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
Cispadana;  Traasalpina,  Traiispadana.  Decretum  est,  ut  exerci- 
tum  citra  flumen  Rubiconem  educeret,  dum  ne  proplus  urbem 
Romam  CC  millia  admoveret  Cic.  Phil.  VI.  3.  Belgte  proximi  ^unt 
Germanis,  qui  tram  Rhenum  incolunt.  Cms.  B.  G,  L 1.  Caesar 
paulo  ultra  eum  locum  castra  transtulit  Caes.  B.  C.  III.  66.  Memi- 
nistine  me  hoc  dicere  in  senatu?  Cic.  Cat.  I.  3.  Intra  parietes 
njeos  de  mea perqicie.cqnsilia  inibautur.  Cic.  Att.  IH..10.  , Anpiua. 
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conatus  erat  tollere  pecunias  Epheso  ex  fano  Dianae,  qusque  fei 
cauaa  senatores  omnea  ex  provincia  evocavefat.  Cses.  B.  G.  ill  105. 
Apud  Qermanos  latrocinia  nullam  habent  infamiam,  quae  extra 
fines  cujusque  civitatis  fiunt.  Caea.  B.  Q.  Vl  23.  Bub  radicibus 
mentis  vi  summa  proelium  commiserunt.  Nep.  Mil  5.  Res  quae- 
dam  ita  sunt  parvae,  ut  evh  sensum  cadere  non  possint  Cia  Ac. 
L 8.  Infra  lunam  nihil  eat,  nisi  mortale  et  caducum;  supra  lunam 
aunt  asterna  omnia  Cic,  Rep.  VI.  17.  Demetrius  super  terrae 
tumulum  nolnit  quid  statui,  nisi  columellam,  tribus  cubitis  ne  alti- 
orem.  Cia  Leg.  n.  26.  To  indicate  the  place  at  table  the  proper 
words  are  supra  and  infra.  Supra  me  Atticus  accubuerat,  infra 
Verriua.  CSa  ad  div.  IX.  26. 

(h)  The  following  pairs  of  words  may  be  rendered  respec- 
tively by  the  same  English  prepositions:  in,  inter,  ‘among;’  sub, 
subter,  ‘under;’  pros,  praeter,  ‘before;’  props,  propter,  ‘near;’ 
but  the  first  in  each  pair  indicate  a point,  and  the  second  an 
extension;  compare  the  compound  verbs  interjicere,  subterfugere, 
praetermittere,  with  injicere,  suffugere,  praemittere,  and  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  the  separate  prepositions : Codms  se  in  medios 
immisit  hostes.  Cia  Tttsc.  i.  48.  Classis  communis  Graecim  inter 
Eubosam  continentemque  terram  cum  classiariis  regiis  conflixit. 
Nep.  Them.  3.  Virtus  omnia,  quae  ca<lere  in  hominem  possunt, 
subter  se  habCt.  Cic.  Tusc.  V.  1.  Subter  tertium  orbem  mediam 
fere  regionem  sol  obtinet.  Cic.  Rep.  vi  17.  Servi  haec  omnia 
praeter  oculos  LoUii  ferebant.  Cia  Verr.  Ill  35. 

(i)  Both  usque  ad  and  tenus  may  be  rendered  * up  to,'  ‘ as  far 
as;’  but  usqus  ad  (sometimes  ad  or  usqite  alone)  denotes  both  the 
extension  and  the  direction;  it  stands  always  with  reference  to  the 
starting-point^  generally  indicated  by  the  preposition  a {ah) ; and  it 
may  refer  to  time  as  well  as  space;  on  the  'other  hand,  tenus 
denotes  only  the  further  limit,  the  nearer  being  assumed  as  known, 
and  refers  only  to  space.  In  the  phrase  verba  tenus,  we  under- 
stand ‘ only  as  fer  as  words  go’  in  opposition  to  the  truth.  The 
following  are  examples:  Ab  hora  octava  ad  vesperum  secreto  col- 
luquuti  sumus.  Cic.  Att.  VII.  8.  Nihil  difficilius  est,  quam  amici- 
tiam  usque  ad  extremum  vitm  spiritum  permanere.  Cic.  Am.  10. 
Usque  Ennam  profecti  sunt.  Cia  Verr.  rv.  49,  Antiochus  Magnus 
Tauro  tenus  regnare  jussus  est  Cia  Deiot.  13.  Nam  veterea 
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verho  tenua,  acute  illl  quidem,  sed  non  ad  hunc  UBum  popularem 
atque  civilem  de  re  publica  disserebant  Cio.  Leg.  ill.  6, 

(k)  Ob,  propter,  causa,  and  even  de  and  per  may  be  ren- 
dered ‘on  account  of;’  but  ob  denotes  the  cause  or  reason  as  it 
appears  to  our  mind;  propter  the  real  or  actual  ground;  causa 
the  motive  alleged  or  supposed : and  when  de  is  rendered  ‘ on 
account  of,’  we  mean  the  immediate  occasion,  and  when  per  me 
is  rendered  ‘ on  my  account,’  wo  mean  that  there  is  a permission 
or  hindrance  to  be  accounted  for.  The  preposition  ob  is  fre- 
quently used  with  the  words  res  and  causa,  as  quam  ob  rem, 
hanc  ob  causam,  &c.  The  following  are  examples:  Ob  aliquod 
emolumentum  suum  cupidius  dicere  videntur.  Cic.  Font.  8.  Multa 
mihi  veniebant  in  mentem,  quam  ob  rem  istum  laborem  tibi  honori 
fore  putareni.  Cic.  ad  div.  iii.  10.  Tironem  propter  humanitatem 
malo  sal\Tim,  quam  propter  usum  meum.  Cic.  Att.  viL  5.  Me 
autem,  propter  quern  ceteri  liberi  sunt,  tibi  liberum  non  visum 
demiror.  Cic.  ad  div.  vil.  27.  Qui  sui  defendendi  causa  telo  est  usus, 
non  hominis  occidendi  causa  telum  habuisse  putatur.  Cia  Mil.  4. 
Sophists;  appellabantur  ii,  qui  ostentationis  aut  quaestus  causa  phi- 
loeophabantur.  Cic.  Ac.  n.  33.  Flebat  uterque  non  de  suo  sup- 
plicio,  sed  pater  de  filii  morte,  de  patris  filius.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  30. 
His  per  to  frui  libertate  non  licet.  Cic.  Flacc.  29.  Consequatur 
summas  voluptates,  non  modo  parvo,  sed  per  me  nihilo,  si  potest 
Cic.  Fin.  Ii.  48. 

Ill  Most  of  the  prepositions  are  used  in  composition,  and 
generally  add  their  own  moaning  to  that  of  the  verb ; they  are 
occasionally  affected  by  the  contact.  The  following  list  will  show 
their  employment  and  modifications. 

Ah,  ‘from,’  appears  as  a (before  m and  v),  dbs  (before  c and  <), 
and  ab  in  other  cases;  as  amitto,  averto;  abscondo,  abstineo; 
abeo,  abduco,  abrado.  We  have  au  for  ab  in  aufero,  aufugio,  and  ' 
as  for  abs  in  aspello,  asporto. 

Ad,  ‘to,’  remains  unaltered  before  vowels  andj,  m,  v,  as  in  adeo, 
adjaceo,  admirer,  advolvo;  it  is  changed  into  ac  before  qu,  a.s  in 
acquire;  it  is  shortened  into  df  in  dperie,  dmoenus,  ddeps,  Utrox ; 
in  most  other  cases  it  is  assimilated  to  the  first  consonant  of  the 
following  word,  as  in  af-fero,  ag-grege,  al-loquor,  an-numere, 
ap-pono,  as-sequor,  at-tingo  ; but  the  d is  retained  in  some  edi- 
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tions  of  tlie  best  authors;  and  this  i.s  generally  the  case  before  so- 
and  sp,  as  in  ad-scisco,  ad-spicio.  In  old  Latin  it  waa  ■written, 
nr-,  and  this  form  is  retained  in  ar-biter  (from  nfZ-6io,  ‘to  ap- 
proach’), in  ar-cesso  (for  ac-cedso,  also  -written  accerso),  and  in 
ar-guo  for  ad-gnio.  In  approbo  and  ajirmo,  the  preposition  ad 
merely  strengthens  the  sense. 

Ante,  ‘before;’  as  antepono. 

Cii-cum,  ‘ around  ;’  as  circumeo. 

Cum,  ‘ with,’  written  con,  is  changed  into  co  before  vowels 
and  b,  as  in  coalesco,  cohibeo,  and  with  an  absorption  of  the  fol- 
lowing vowel  in  cogo  for  co-igo  from  ago;  it  is  changed  into  com 
before  b,  m,  and  p,  as  in  combibo,  commoveo,  compono ; it  is  assi- 
milated to  the  liquids  I,  71,  ?•,  as  in  collogiior,  conniveo,  cor- 
rimpo;  in  other  cases  it  is  always  written  con,  as  in  conjungo, 
conviva. 

De,  ‘ down  from,’  sometimes  des-  before  t,  as  in  destino ; before 
a vow'el  cither  shortened,  as  in  dSoi'sum,  or  with  an  absorption  of 
the  vowel,  tus  dio/io  for  de-imo ; in  other  cases  unaltered,  as  in 
deti-aho,  dcscendo.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  a negative  force,  aa 
in  demens. 

E,  ex,  ‘out  of,’  retains  the  full  form  ex  before  vowels  and  c,p,  q,  s,  t; 
it  becomes  ef-  before  f,  and  e in  all  other  cases;  as  exigo,  excipio, 
expono,  exquii-o,  exspecto,  cxti'aho,  effeiv,  emitto.  We  have  also  e 
for  ex  in  epoto,  escendo.  This  prejxjsition  sometimes  denotes 
completion  ; as  in  ejicio,  enarro,  exbro. 

In,  ‘ into,’  ‘ upon,’  ‘ again.st,’  is  written  im-  before  b and  p,  and  assi- 
milated before  I,  in  and  r ; otherwise  it  remains  unchanged;  as 
imbibo,  ir/ipo/w;  illido,  immisceo,  h-rideo;  incurro,  induce.  In 
old  writers  or  their  imitators  we  have  endo,  or  indu  for  in.  With 
adjectives  in  is  a negative  prefix ; as  incautus,  i//ipai'dtus. 

Inter,  ‘between;’  as  intei'pono:  it  is  assimilated  in  intelligo. 

Ob,  ‘ upon,’  ‘ against,’  ‘ around,’  is  assimilated  before  c,  /,  and  p, 
ns  in  occurro,  offero,  oppono;  it  is  shortened  to  d in  omitto,  Sperio; 
and  is  written  obs  or  os,  in  obs-olesco,  obs-tinatus,  os-tendo;  in  other 
cases  it  remains  unaltered,  as  in  objicio,  obtineo.  With  some 
verbs  it  denotes  perseverance,  as  in  obtineo,  occupo,  and  our  word 
‘ obstinate.’ 

Per,  ‘ through;’  as  mperlego,  perago ; but  we  have  pergo  for  perrigo; 
the  I is  assimilated  in  pellicio,  pellectio,  pellucidus,  and  shortened 
in  jicjo'o  for  perJu7V,  and  p^jor  i'or  pe/-ior. 
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Post,  ‘ after as  in  postpono ; but  we  have  pomoerium,  pomeridianus, • 
and  pono,  posui  for  j^ost-sino. 

Ohs.  Post  seems  to  denote  ‘beyond’  in  }>ost-mosri uni  or  po-moerivm, 

‘the  space  beyond  the  wall;’  postliminium,  ‘the  space  beyond  the 

threshold,’  within  which  a resumption  of  rights  is  possible. 

Prae,  ‘before;’  aa  praefero,  2)raebeo  ior  praehiheo. 

Praeter,  ‘by;’  as  praetereo. 

Pro,  ‘ before ;’  as  profero,  projicio,  promoveo ; but  we  have  ptrohed 
for  jtrohiheo  (Lucret.)  ; pro  is  shortened  before  vowels,  or  sepa- 
rated by  an  inserted  d,  as  in  prodeo,  prodipo,  and  in  some  forms 
of  prosum,  as  prodest;  and  it  suffers  metathesis  and  assimilation 
in  pol-liceo,  por-rigo.  ■ ■ ■■ 

Sub,  ‘ under,’  assimilates  b to  c,f,  g,  m,  p>,  r;  as  in  succedo,  su^cio, 
suggero,  summoveo,  suppono,  surripio;  but  we  have  always  sub- 
rideo  and  subrado.  Sub  passes  into  sns,  probably  from  subs,  in 
sus-cipio,  sus-cUo,  sus-pendo,  and  while  suscipio  was  anciently 
written  succipio  (Servius,  ad  Verg.  .£n.  i.  148),  some  MSS.  on 
the  other  hand  give  us  suscenseo  for  succenseo  (Drakenb.  ad  Liv. 
XXV.  (i,  p.  931),  and  this  form  is  adopted  by  Bentley  in  his 
Terence.  In  composition  with  some  verbs  sub  implies  secrecy, 
as  in  subornare  testeni;  in  others,  as  sufficio,  succedo,  substituo,  it 
implies  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another. 

Super,  ‘upon,’  ‘ in  addition;’  as  supersto,  supersum. 

Trans,  ‘beyond,’  sometimes  tnl;  as  transeo,  transjicio  or  trajkio; 
but  generally  trddo,  trdno. 

The  following  prepositions  are  used  only  in  composition  : 

(another  form  of  o&),  also  am-  or  an-,  ‘around;’  as  ambio, 
amplector,  anceps. 

Pis-,  ‘ asunder,’  retains  its  full  form  before  c,  j,  p,  g,  t,  and  s fol- 
lowed by  a vowel;  as  in  discedo,  disjkio,  displkeo,  disquiro, 
distrafio,  disseco;  the  s is  assimilated  to/,  as  in  differo,  diffundo; 
it  becomes  r in  dirimo;  and  we  use  dl  in  dijudko,  and  before  all 
consonants  except  those  mentioned  above,  as  in  digero,dimitto,&c. 

Pie-,  ‘back,’  also  red-  or  ret-;  as  revertor,  redeo,  rettuli.  With 
verbs  of  covering,  closing,  &c.,  it  has  the  meaning  of  our  piefix 
wi-  or  dis-,  as  re-tego,  ‘ to  un-cover,’  ‘ dis-cover,’  re-velo,  ' to 
un-veil,’  re-cludo,  ‘to  un-close,’  ‘dis-close,’  re-sero,  ‘to  un-lock’,' 
&c.  Sometimes  re-  denotes  repetition  or  ‘ doing  a thing  over 
again,’  as  in  re-peto,  ‘ to  repeat,’  re-lego,  ‘ to  reperuse,’  &c. 
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Be-  (another  form  of  «'nc),  ‘ apart,’  ‘ without as  secemo,  securut. 
It  is  shortened  into  s^'  in  aibrstm  and  also  with  a change  of 
vowel  in  adcors,  e5cordia\  We  have  seditio  from  se  and  eo,  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  se  used  in  composition  before  a vowel, 
and  retaining  its  full  form  and  a long  vowel : but  sudus,  ‘ warm,’ 
‘dry,’  is  said  by  Festus  (p.  294)  to  be  for  se-udus,  and  somo 
derive  solus  from  se-alius  or  se-olus. 

Ve~  or  vehe-,  ‘away,’  ‘out  of;’  as  ve-cors  or  vehe-mens,  ‘out  of 
mind,’  i.e.  ‘stupid  or  impatient,’  ve-stibulum,  ‘that  which  stands 
out  from  the  house.’ 


§ 3.  Conjunctions. 

112  Conjunctions  are  adverbs  especially  used  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  together  words  and  sentences,  from  which  circumstance 
they  derive  their  name  (i.e.  from  oonjungo,  ‘ I yoke  together’).  In 
regard  to  their  form  conjunctions  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Thus  et,  at,  sed,  nam  are  simple  conjunctions,  but  atque,  itaque, 
attamen,  siquidem,  enimvero,  &c.  aie  compound  conjunctions.  Ac- 
cording to  thoir  position  in  the  sentence,  conjunctions  are,  (1)  post- 
positive, if  they  cannot  stand  first  in  the  sentence,  as  enim,  autem, 
vero,  quidem,  quoque ; (2)  prepositive,  if  they  must  steind  first,  at 
least  in  prose,  as  sed,  at,  verum,  etenim,  nec,  sin,  sive,  quare,  &c.; 
(3)  common,  if  they  may  stand  either  first  or  second,  as  tamen, 
igitur,  itaque ; (4)  enclitic,  when  they  are  necessarily  appended  to 
some  other  word,  as  -que  and  -ve.  According  to  their  signification 
and  usage,  they  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : (A)  Copu- 
lative Conjunctions,  which  join  words  and  sentences  on  an  equal 
footing;  and  these  again  are  (1)  Positive;  (2)  Negative;  (3)  Dis- 
junctive; (4)  Alternative;  (B)  Adversative  Conjunctions,  which 
oppose  words  and  sentences ; (C)  Inferential  Conjunctions,  which 
introduce  a conclusion  or  inference;  (D)  Causal  Conjunctions, 
which  introduce  a statement  of  the  ground  or  reason  ; (E)  Condi- 
tional Conjunctions,  which  introduce  an  hypothesis  or  assumption ; 
(F)  Concessive  Conjunctions,  which  introduce  an  admission;  (G) 
Final  Conjunctions,  which  introduce  an  expression  of  the  purpose, 
object,  or  result;  (H)  Temporal  Conjunctions,  which  introduce  a 
definition  of  time. 

* [Marked  in  the  lexicon!  ioan-i,  tScordia.  Neither  word  ii  often,  if  ever,  found 
in  damical  poets*  Prudeotius  baa  adoordia.] 
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(A)  Copulative  Conjunctions. 

(1)  Positive,  et  | 

atque  (ac)  > and 
-que  i 

also 

etiam  ) 

quinetiam,  moreover 


neque  non  ) , , . , 

^ t and  besides 

necnon  } 

I likewise. 


itidem,  item 
simul 

(2)  Negative,  neque,  nec,  and  not. 

. (8)  Disjunctive,  auD 

veil  or. 

-re) 

(4)  Alternative,  give,  seu,  or  whether. 

Copulative  conjunctions  of  every  kind  are  very  frequently 
doubled,  as  follows : 

et — et,  ‘both — and,’  ‘as  well — as,’  ‘partly — ^partly’  (this  is  a com- 
mon usage). 

et — y«€,‘  both — and’  (common  in  later  writers,  but  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Cicero). 

que — et  (connect  single  words,  but  this  combination  is  not  found  in 
Cicero). 

que — que  (only  in  poetry). 
et — neque,  ‘on  the  one  hand,’  i.e.  ‘partly  so’| 

— ‘ not  on  the  other,’  i.  e.  ‘ partly  not  so’ 
neque — et,  ‘ in  part  not  so — partly  so’ 
nec — que  (of  rarer  ocourrenoe), 

modo  modo\  , time— at  another  time.’ 

modo — nunc) 

non  modo— sed  etiam  \ oniy_tut  also.’ 
non  solu/m—sed  etiam  ) 
quum — turn 

turn— turn  .both-and.’ 

qua — qua 
simul — ttmul 


(this  a very  com- 
mon usage). 
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neque  (nec) — nfque  {nee)  (very  common).! 

iieque — nec  (not  unfreqnent).  > 

nec — neque  (of  rare  occurrence).  J 

aut — out)  . , , 

' either — or. 


rel — rel 
sive  {seu) 


-give  {seu),  ' wliether — or.’ 


(B)  Adversative  Conjunctions. 


autem,  however 
at  {ast),  hut  yet 
alqui,  but  for  all  that 
attamen,  but  still 
at  vero,  but  in  fact 
enim  vero,  but  really  now 
sed,  but  on  the  contrary 


mhdonnnus)  ,,  , 

. ) nevertheless 

iamen  ) 

vero,  ill  fact,  however 

verum  1 . n • r . 

(■  still  in  fact 
veruuitamen ) 

verum  enim  vero,  but  in  solemn  . 
truth. 


(C)  Inferential  Conjunctions. 


ergo,  therefore 
'idcirco,  on  that  account 
•ideo,  for  that  reason 
igitur,  therefore 
itaque,  accordingly 
cur,  why  ? 


quare,  on  what  account  ? 


on  which  account 


quamohrem 
quaj)ropter 
proinde,  wherefore 
propterea,  on  that  account 
quocirca,  wherefore. 


; 

quum,  seeing  that 
enim,  for 

etenim,  for  indeed 
ham 
namque 
quando,  whilst 
quandoquidem,  since 


Causal  ConjunctioM. 


qma 

quod 


because 

1 


ouontam  ...  , 

1 since,  inasmuch  os 
SI  qmdem) 

quippe,  forasmuch  as 

ut  pote  (with  relative),  seeing 

that,  considering  that. 


(E) 


si,  if 

si  forte,  if  perchance 
si  inodo,  if  only 
si  tamen,  if  otherwise 
sin,  but  if 


Conditional  Conjunctions. 

sin  autem,  if,  however,  on  the 
contrary 

sin  minus,  if  not 

sin  vero,  but  if  really 

nisi,  ni,  or  even  nisi  si,  unless 
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nisi  forte,  unless  perchance 
dummodo ) 

fnodo  I provided  only 
dum 


1 


dnvi  ne 
modo  ne 
dummodo  ne 
quod  si,  but  if 
quod  nisi,  but  unless. 

Concessive  Conjunctions. 

et  si 
etiam  si 
tametsi 
tanienetsil 

licet,  though  it  be  supposed  that 
quamquam,  although 


if  only  not,  pro- 
vided only  not 


(F) 


.1 


even  if 


1 


however  much 


if  ever  so  much 


quamvis 
quantumvia 
quamlibet 
quantumlibet  ^ 
ut,  to  whatever  extent 
quum,  all  the  while  that. 


(G)  Final  Conjunctions. 


ne-,  lest,  to  the  end  or  extent  that 
not 

ne  forte,  lest  perchance 
neve,  neu,  and  lest 
quin,  so  that — not 


quo,  in  order  that 
quominns,  in  order  that — not 
ut,  uti,  to  the  end  that 
ut  ne,  to  the  end  that — not 
ut  non,  to  the  extent  that — not 


(H) 

antequam,  before 
donee,  until 
priusquam,  before 
quamdiu,  as  long  as 


Temporal  Conjunctions. 

[until 
dum  ) 

jwstquam,  after 

quoties,  as  often  as 

simul,  simulatque  (ac),  as  soon  as. 


The  u.se  of  the  conjunctions,  considered  according  to  these  dif- 
ferent classes,  is  best  learned  from  their  employment  in  the  corre- 
sponding forms  of  co-ordinate  or  subordinate  sentences.  It  will  be 
suflBcient  here  to  subjoin  a few  remarks  on  those  conjunctions 
which  require  and  admit  of  a special  discrimination  as  synonymous 
words. 


(A) 

(a)  The  copulative  conjunctions  et,  -que,  and  at-que  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows : 

Ft,  which  is  another  form  of  ad,  merely  denotes  the  addition  of 
one  thing  to  another  which  contains  the  same  root  as  the 

relative,  places  two  objects  on  a parallel  footing,  and  combines 
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them  in  one  idea ; at-qrie,  which  is  compounded  of  the  other  two, 
implies  that  there  is  not  only  an  addition,  but  also  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  things  coupled  together,  and  therefore  indi- 
cates cause  and  effect,  antecedent  and  consequent,  &c.  Ac  is  an- 
other form  of  aique,  as  nec  is  of  neque,  and  never  stands  before 
vowels  or  h,  although  Tiec  and  neque  are  used  indiflferently  before 
vowels  or  consonants.  The  following  examples,  taken  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Caesar,  de  Bello  Civili,  will  show  the  use  of  et,  -que, 
atque  (ac).  The  chapter  might  be  headed  de  causa  et  origine  belli 
civilis,  because  they  are  separate  subjects ; and  in  the  context  wo 
find  senatu  reique  publicae,  because  the  senate  and  the  state  form 
one  connected,  complex  notion ; but  we  have  audacter  ac  fortiter, — 
sin  Caesareni  respiciant  atque  ejus  gratiam  sequantur, — gratiam 
atque  amicitiam,  because  the  word  or  phrase  which  follows  atque 
(oc)  is  an  extension  or  supplement  of  that  which  precedes.  In 
some  copulative  phrases  the  et  is  always  omitted ; for  example, 
in  Patres  Conscripti,  for  Patres  et  Conscripti,  ' Patricians  and  new 
Senators;’  sarta  tecta,  ‘sound  in  wall  and  roof;’  Populus  Romanua 
Quirites,  ‘the  people  of  Roman  and  Sabine  origin;’  lis  vxndiciae, 
‘ plaint  and  claim,’  &c.  In  these  phrases  we  might  of  course  insert 
atque  as  correctly  as  et;  for  it  is  sometimes  a matter  of  indifierence 
whether  we  use  et  or  atque  in  coupling  similar  objects ; thus  in 
Cia  Parad.  3 fin.,  we  have : Perturhatione  peccetur  rationia  atque 
ordinis;  perturbata  autem  rations  et  ordine,  &c.  In  introducing  the 
sentence  ‘and  that  too,’  we  may  write  either  atque  id,  et  id,  or 
idque,  but  with  hie,  idem,  adeo,  potius,  utinam,  &c.  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  use  atque.  The  use  of  aique  as  a comparative  particle  has 
been  noticed  above  (p.  173).  The  explanation  of  the  idiom  seems 
to  be  this, — that  atque  in  itself  may  express  a meaning  similar  to 
atque  id.  Thus  we  find  in  answers  such  usages  as  the  following  : 
Cognostine  hos  versus  I ‘do  you  know  these  lines?’  ac  memoriter, 

‘ yes,  I do,  and  that  too  by  heart.’  Num  hie  duae  Bacchidea  habi- 
tant, ‘ surely  two  women  of  the  name  of  Bacchis  do  not  live  here.’ 
Atque  ambae  sorores,  ‘ yes  they  do,  and  what  is  more  they  are  both 
sisters.’  So  in  the  comparative  sentence,  atque  may  be  rendered 
‘ and  indeed  ;’  thus,  is  tibi  notua  eat  aeque  ac  mihi,  ‘ he  is  known  to 
you  equally,  and  that  too  (i.e.  and  besides)  to  me ;’  aliud  mihi  ac 
tibi  videtur,  ‘it  appears  a difierent  thing  to  you,  and  that  too  (i.e. 
and  besides)  to  me,’  in  other  words,  ‘ both  you  and  I perceive  the 
thing  as  different.’ 
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(b)  The  difiference  between  etiani  and  quoque  consists  in  this, 
that  while  etiam  introduces  a new  circumstance,  quoque  merely  de- 
notes the  addition  of  something  similar;  so  that  etiam  may  be  ren- 
dered ‘and  farther;’  quoque,  ‘and  also.’  Hence  etiam  may  qualify  a 
particular  word,  in  which  case  it  precedes,  or  may  give  emphasis 
to  a sentence,  in  which  case  its  position  is  optional ; but  quoque 
always  qualifies  some  single  word,  which  it  necessarily  follows. 
Thus,  Csesar  spleudidam  quamdain  dicendi  rationem  tenet,  voce, 
motu,  forma  etiam  magnifica  et  generosa  quodammodo.  Cic.  Brut. 
75.  Me  scilicet  maxime,  sed  proximo  ilium  quoque  fefellissem. 
Cic.  Rab.  Post.  12.  These  particles  are  so  difi’erent  in  meaning 
that  they  may  occur  together;  thus,  Ego  pol  quoque  etiam  timida 
sum.  Ter.  Uecqr.  v.  1.  7,  where  quoque  belongs  to  ego,  and  etiam 
to  timida;  and  this  may  of  course  happen  when  etiam  is  a particle 
of  time,  as,  Egomet  quoque  ejus  causa  in  funus  prodeo  nihil  suspi- 
cans  etiam  mail  Ter.  Andr.  i.  1.  89. 

(c)  Item  expresses  only  similarity,  and  is  often  a particle  of 
comparison  followed  by  vt;  itidem  presumes  a repetition;'  and 
identidem  a repetition  after  a short  interval.  Tlius,  Fecisti  item, 
uti  prmdones  solent.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  9.  Placuit  Scan’ol®  itemque 
ceteris.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  21.  Spectaculum  uni  Crasso  jucundum  fuit, 
ceteris  non  item.  Cic.  Att.  II.  21.  Nunc  itidem  (ut  in  Aratio 
carmine)  ab  eodem  Jove  et  a ceteris  diis  immortalibus  sunt  nobis 
agendi  capienda  primordia.  Cic.  Leg.  Ii.  3;  cf.  Cic.  Top.  22.  Rc- 
citabatur  identidem  Pompeii  testimonium.  Cic.  Rah.  Post.  12. 

(d)  Nec  (neque)  non  is  not  used  in  good  prose  as  a mere  sub- 
stitute for  et  to  connect  nouns  together,  but  only  to  couple  propo- 
sitions, and  the  two  negatives  are  often  separated;  thus,  Nemo 
Attico  minus  fuit  scdificator,  neque  tamen  non  imprimis  bene  habi- 
tavit.  Nep.  Att.  13.  Cicero  has  neC  vero  non,  &c.;  and  in  the  later 
writers,  from  Quintilian  downwards,  necnon  is  written  as  one  word, 
and  used  as  precisely  equivalent  to  et 

(e)  We  have  nec  rather  than  et  non,  if  the  negation  belongs  to 
the  whole  sentence ; as,  Expurgandus  est  sermo  et  adhibenda  tam- 
quam  obrussa  ratio,  quae  mutari  non  potest,  nec  utendum  pravissima 
consuetudinis  regula  (Cic.  Brat  7-i),  ‘we  must  make  our  style  pure, 
■and  employ  ais  our  touchstone  reason,  which  is  not  liable  to  change ; 
.and  we  must  not  act  upon  custom,  the  most  faulty  of  all  standard?,' 

D.  L.  0.  13 
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because  all  that  follows  nec  is  included  in  the  negation.  But  if 
the  negation  belongs  to  a single  word  or  constitutes  an  antithesis, 
we  must  have  et  non  or  even  ac  non;  thus,  Athenia  apud  Deme- 
trium  Syrum,  veterem  et  non  ignobilem  dicendi  magistrum,  exerceri 
solebam  (Cic.  Brut.  91),  because  non  belongs  only  to  ignobilem. 
Patior  et  non  moleste  fero  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  1),  because  non  belongs  to 
moleete.  Si  quam  Rubrius  injuriam  suo  nomine,  ac  non  impulsu 
tuo  fecisset,  because  ac  non,  ‘ and  not  rather,’  belongs  to  impulsu 
txw,  directly  opposed  to  suo  nomine.  If  et  preeedes,  it  is  more 
usually  followed  by  et  non  than  by  nec;  thus,  Manlius  et  semper 
me  coluit,  et  a studiis  nostris  non  abhorret.  Cic.  ad  div.  XIIL  23. 
And  we  may  have  et  non  even  when  neque  precedes;  as,  Africanus 
neque  oessabat  unquam,  et  interdum  colloquio  alterius  non  egebat. 
CS&  Off.  lu.  1. 

(f)  Of  the  disjunctives,  aid,  which  is  another  form  of  hand  or 
haut,  expresses  total  separation,  vel  suggests  a choice,  and  -re  con- 
veys an  unimportant  distinction;  thus,  Quidquid  dicam  aut  erit 
aut  non,  ‘whatever  I shall  say  will  either  be,  or,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing, -it  will  not.’  Hor.  2 Serm.  V.  59.  Hanc  mihi  vel  vi 
vel  clam  vel  precario  fac  tradas  (Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  28),  ‘take  care  to 
procure  her  for  me  either  by  stealth  or,  if  gou  please,  by  entreaty,’ 
meaning  that  the  mode  w’as  entirely  indifferent  and  optional;  for 
he  add.s,  mea  nihil  refert  dum  patiar  modo.  Cf.  Hor.  2 Epiet.  II. 
■173:  nunc  prece,  nunc  prctio,  ntmc  vi.  And  compare  si  plus 
minmve  dixero,  ‘if  I shall  have  said  more  or  less,’  the  difference 
being  small  (Cic.  pro  Flacco,  5),  with  aut  plus  aut  minus,  quam 
opus  erat,  multo,  where  the  difference  is  expressly  stated  to  be 
great  (Plautus,  Menaechmei,  iv.  2.  27).  From  the  exclusive  force  of 
aut,  it  is  often  used  after  negatives;  as.  Non  mehercule  unquam 
apud  judices  aut  dolorem  aut  misericordiam  aut  invidiam  aut 
odium  excitare  dicendo  volui,  Cic.  de  Oratore,  It  id,  189. 

(g)  ’The  only  pronoun  used  for  the  expression  of  an  alternative 
is  site  (shortened  into  seu),  which  is  really  a combination  of  the 
conditional  si  with  the  disjunctive  ve.  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  as  a substitute  for  vel  si,  as  in  Ter.  Andr.  L 2.  19 : Postulo, 
sive  se<]uum  est,  te  oro.  Jb.  I.  5.  58:  Si  te  in  germani  fratiis 
dilexi  loco,  sive  hsec  te  solum  semper  fecit  maximi,  seu  tibi  mori- 
gera  fuit,  where  we  must  translate  sive  or  seu  by  ‘or  if.’  The 
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alternative  is  therefore  to  be  understood  as  the  option  between  two 
conditions.  This  is  readily  seen  when  the  alternative  sentence 
contains  a verb;  as,  Cretum  leges,  quas  sive  Juppiter  sive  Minos 
sanxit,  laboribus  erudiunt  juventutem  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  14),  ‘ either  if 
it  was  Juppiter  or  if  it  was  Minos  who  made  these  laws,  take 
which  alternative  you  please ; they  produce  the  same  effect.’  But 
there  is  no  verb  the  conditional  sentence  is  lost,  and  we  must 
translate  five — «‘oe  by  ‘whether — or.’  Thus  we  have  this  conjunc- 
tion repeated  with  an  oblique  case : Sive  certaminis  periculo,  aive 
subito  adventu,  sive  exspectatione  nostri  consilii.  C«s.  B.  0.  Viil.  9. 
Or  alone,  in  the  sense  of  ‘or:’  Adjungit  agros  in  Macedonia,  qui 
regis  Philippi  sive  Persae  fuerunt.  Cic.  Agr.  II.  19.  Or  in  a sen- 
tence containing  si:  His  in  rebus  si  apud  te  plus  auctoritas  mea 
quam  tua  sive  natura  paulo  acrior  sive  qusedam  dulcedo  iracundise, 
sive  dicendi  sal  facetiteque  valuissent,  nihil  sane  esset  quod  nos 
paeniteret.  Cic.  Quint  Fr.  I.  2.  By  a singular  change  of  applica- 
tion sive  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  indirect  interrogative 
particle,  and  is  followed  by  an;  thus,  Sed  Plautum  ea  non  movere ; 
sive  nullam  opem  providebat  inermis  atque  exsul,  seu  tsedio  ambiguse 
spei;  an  amore  conjugis  et  liberorum.  Tac.  A nn.  xiv.  59.  If  the 
second  alternative  is  merely  the  negative  of  the  first,  it  may  be 
expressed  simply  by  sive  non;  thus,  Sive  referent  ad  me  sive  non, 
mea  tamen  benevolentia  fidesque  praestabitur.  Cic.  ad  div.  xil.  2. 

Ohs.  How  far  we  are  at  liberty  to  substitute  the  form  of  the  double 
question  (above,  108,  (a),  (c))  for  the  expression  of  the  alternative  by 
means  of  sive  may  be  regarded  as  an  open-  question.  Hand  thinks 
{TurseUinus,  l.  p.  300)  that  the  use  of  an  for  dubium  an  was  a collo- 
quialism, and  he  adds : ‘interpositum  an  non  mutat  verborum  cqnstructio- 
nem,  quae,  ut  incepit,  pergit  per  indicativum.’  W hen  he  maintains  that  in 
the  former  member  of  the  disjunctive  sentence  the  particle  is  necessarily 
omitted,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  although  this  is  the  most  usual  form, 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  invariable.  Thus  in  Cic.  Jlesp.  ii.  15,  we  have  a 
variety  of  reading:  ‘verene  hoc  memoriw  proditum  sit  [est]  regem  istuni 
Numam  Pythagonefne]  ipsius  discipulnm  an  certe  Pythagoreum  fulssel’ 
On  this  Hand  remarks  : ‘est  vero  bimembris  dubitotio  verbis  expressa, 
nec  debebat  illud  on  pro  atU  accipi,  ut  fecit  Moserua’  He  adds  the 
following  quotations  with  the  accompanying  comments : ‘ Plin.  Ep.  y. 
4,  2,  dixerunt  se  deceptoe,  lapsine  verbo,  on  quia  ita  sentiebant.  Vidit 
Gesnerus  h«eo  verba  addi  a Plinio  tanqnam  interpositam  interrogatio- 
nem  : sed  eodem  modo  Dictys  Cret.  i.  1S>  ; neque  multo  post  irons 
cselesti,  on  ob  imitationem  aeris  corporibus  pertentatis,  lues  invadit ; 
abi  Mereerua  multa  exempla  aflfert  per  ns— on  formata.’  That  these 
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sentences  are  not  dependent,  bat  that  the  indicative  oonstniotion  is. 
proper,  appears  from  snch  passages  as  the  following  : 

O felix,  tantis  quam  priraum  industria  rebus 
Frodidit  auctorem,  deus  ille,  an  proxima  divis 
Mens  fuit,  in  csecas  aciem  qu»  magns  tenebras 
Egit,  et  ignarum  perfudit  lumine  vulgus. 

Gratius  Faliscus,  Cyneget,  95 — -98. 

In  Varro,  Z.  Z.  8,  61  ; quod  sit  an  non,  nihil  commovet  analogiam, 
the  last  words  are  equivalent  to  niAil  refert,  so  that  the  double  interro.. 
gative  is  dependent,  and  the  subjunctive  is  in  its  pro{>er  place.  Schwartz 
renders  this  passage  ‘allein  es  mag  dies  seyn  oder  nicht,  so  thut  es 
doch  der  Analogic  nichts;’  and  adds,  ‘versio  quidem  nostra  loci  Var- 
rouiani  docet,  quod  lingua  nostra  veraacula  ant  ferat  ant  poetulet.* 
And  as  Hand  tells  us,  ‘Facciolatus  in  Epist.  Meieri^  p.  12,  notaverat  in 
Varronis  loco  an  eleganter  quidem,  non  pro  give  positum  esse.  “Si  quid,” 
inquit,  “pro  an  non  reponi  posset,  non  give  reponeretur  scd  necne.’” 
But  Hand  himself  (p.  302)  supposes  the  «<  annon  of  Varro  to  be  equi- 
valent to  give  gU  give  non  git,  and  quotes  besides  Ovid,  Eemed.  Amorig, 
797  : Daunius  an  Libycis  bulbus  tibi  missus  ab  oris,  an  veniat  Megai-is, 
noxius  omnia  erit.  Ho  remarks  that  in  Statius,  Silva,  i.  3,  40,  * per 
an  exprimitur  sententia,  quse  antea,  v.  34,  per  ve  dicta  erat ; ’ and  he 
quotes  many  passages  in  which  give,  gen,  and  an  are  placed  in  juxta- 
position, e.  g.  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  26;  Ovid,  Faeti,  ni.  773;  give — give  quia 
— give — an  quia,  cf.  i.  327  ; ill.  231.  In  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  7,  we 
have  : Igitur  longum  utriusque  silentium,  ne  irriti  dissuaderent  an  eo 
descensum  credebant,  ut,  <kc.,  where  an  appears  to  bo  equivalent  to  an 
quia.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  transition  from  the  mere  alter- 
native expressed  by  the  conditional  give  to  the  interrogation  expressed  by 
an  must  be  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the  ^temative  suggests 
some  question,  as  in  Milton’s  phrase : ‘ or  hear’st  thou  rather  pure 
ethereal  stream,  whose  fountain  who  shall  telli’  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  any  rate  that  the  use  of  give  is  much  more  common,  and  the 
young  student  may  safely  confine  himself  to  this  mode  of  expressing 
the  alternative  sentence. 


(B) 

Sed,  which  is  another  form  of  sine  and  the  prefix  se-,  con- 
veys a direct  opposition  or  contradiction ; autem,  which  is  a length- 
ened form  of  aut,  states  that  the  new  matter  is  different,  but 
not  necessarily  inconsistent;  at,  which  is  another  form  of  ad  and 
et,  merely  denotes  continuance,  or  the  addition  of  something  farther, 
BO  that  the  contrast  is  produced  not  by  any  thing  in  the  meaning 
of  at,  but  in  the  assertion  of  contemporaneous  but  opposite  pheno- 
mena, which  it  introduces.  Thus  sed  means  ‘but  on  the  contrary;’ 
uutem,  ‘but,  which  is  a different  matter;’  and  at  ‘joined  even  to 
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tfiat,’  ‘still,’  ‘yet,’  ‘notwithstanding;’  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ples: Nonmihi,  secitibi,  ‘not  to  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  you;’ 
Gyges  a nullo  videbatur,  ipse  autein  omnia  videbat,  ‘Gyges  was 
seen  by  no  one,  but  he  himself,  which  was  quite  a different  matter, 
saw  all  things;’  Caesar  fuit  vir  fortis,  prudens,  clemens:  at  ambi- 
tiosus,  at  patri®  proditor,  ‘C®sar  possessed  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  clemency,  still,  yet,  continuing  all  this  state  of  things,  and  in 
addition  to  them  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  ambitious,  and  a traitor 
to  his  country.’  Sometimes  at  means  ‘therefore’  or  ‘well  then,’ 
as  in  Livy,  I.  38:  at  ego  recipio,  ‘well  then,  therefore,  as  a con- 
tinuance, necessary  and  expected,  I receive  the  surrender,’ which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  capitulation;  and  so  in  imprecations, 
as  in  Virg.  JEn.  Ii.  538:  At  tibi  pro  scelere,  &a,  'therefore  may 
the  gods  punish  thy  wickedness.’  Verum  and  vero  are  merely  cor- 
rective, but  verum  etiam  and  sed  etiam  are  synonymous.  Tamen 
comes  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  ‘ nevertheless ; ’ and  the  com- 
■pounds  attamen,  sed  tamen,  verumtamen  combine  the  notion  of  an 
objection,  a correction,  or  a corroboration,  with  that  of  a concession, 
which  is  more  or  less  contained  in  tamen.  The  following  examples 
will  illustrate  these  usages:  Atque  hunc  ille  summus  vir  scelere 
Bolutum  periculo  liberavit;  insidiatori  vero  et  latroni  qu®  potest 
inferri  injusta  nex...Est  enim  haec,  judices,  non  scripta,  sed  nata 
lex;  quam  non  didicimus,  suscepimus,  legimus,  verum  ex  natura 
ipsa  arripuimus,  hausimus,  expressimus;  ad  quam  non  docti,  sed 
fact! ; non  instituti,  sed  imbuti  sumus : ut,  si  vita  nostra  in  aliquas 
insidias...incidisset,  omnis  honesta  ratio  esset  expediend®  salutis. 
Cic.  Mil.  4.  Nunc  quod  agitur  agamus;  agitur  autem,  liberine 
vivamus,  an  mortem  obeamus.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  10.  Quid  porro 
qu®rendum  est?  factumne  sit?  At  constat.  A quo?  At  patet. 
■Cic.  MiL  6.  Canes  aluntur  in  Capitolio,  ut  significent,  si  fures 
venerint  At  fures  intemoscere  non  possunt.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  20. 
Ego  (Crassus),  quamquam  memet  mei  p®nitet,  cum  hoc  (Antonio) 
maxime  tamen  in  comparatione  conjungar.  Cic.  Or.  iii.  9.  Verum 
enimvero  legibus  id  prohiberi,  id  demum  contumeliosum  est  plebi. 
Liv.  IV.  4. 


(C) 

Ergo  is  the  most  appropriate  word  to  express  our  ‘ therefore’ 
in  its  logical  sense ; igitur,  which  originally  meant  ‘ thereupon,’ 
‘thereafter,’  merely  continues  the  thought  by  some  inference 
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obvious  at  first  sight;  itaque,  ‘and  so,’  ‘accordingly,’  introduces  an 
explanation  naturally  flowing  from  the  previous  statement;  proinde 
generally  confines  the  inference  to  the  wish  of  the  speaker,  and  is 
used  in  good  prose  only  with  the  imperative  or  subjunctive;  and 
all  these  four  particles  strictly  refer  to  what  has  gone  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  idea,  idcirco,  and  propterea,  which  do  not  indicate  a 
fact,  but  an  aim  and  object,  connect  themselves  with  what  followSj 
and  are  generally  supplemented  by  quod,  ut,  ne,  &a  Although  idcirco 
is  properly  the  antecedent  of  quocirca,  the  two  words  are  not  used 
in  combination;  but  quocirca  takes  the  place  oi  proinde  when  we 
express  ‘wherefore’  with  an  indicative.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
quare,  quamobrem,  quapropter,  which  do  not  follow  the  correspond- 
ing antecedent  expression,  propterea,  but  introduce  a sentence  in 
much  the  same  way  as  quocirca.  Quare  is  also  an  interrogative  par- 
ticle, demanding  the  cause  or  reason  why;  and  this  is  properly  the 
use  of  cur.  Thus  we  have:  A.  Malum  mihi  videtur  esse  mors, 
M.  lisne,  qui  mortui  sunt,  an  iis,  quibus  moriendum  est?  A.  Utris- 
que.  M.  Est  miseruro  igitur,  quoniam  malum.  A.  Certe.  M.  Ergo 
et  ii,  quibus  evenit  jam,  ut  morerentur,  et  ii,  quibus  eventurum  est, 
miserL  A.  Mihi  ita  videtur.  M.  Nemo  ergo  non  miser.  A.  Prorsus 
nemo.  Cic.  Tuec.  i.  5.  Est  igitur  ambulantibus  ad  hunc  modum 
sermo  ille  institutus.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  4.  Bestiola:  qusedam  unum  diem 
vivunt;  ex  his  igitur  hora  octava  quae  mortua  est,  provecta  aetate 
mortua  est.  Cia  Tusc.  l.  39.  Est  enim  metus,  ut  aegritudo  prae- 
sentis,  sic  ille  futuri  mali.  Itaque  nonnulli  aegritudinis  partem 
quandam  metum  esse  dicebant.  Cic.  Tuec.  iv.  30.  Si  quis  rem 
mandatam  gessisset  negligentius,  eum  majores  nostri  suftimum 
admisisse  dedecus  existimabant  Itaque  raandati  constitutum  est 
judicium,  non  minus  turpe,  quam  furti.  Cic.  Rose.  Avi.  38.  Quae 
resecanda  sunt,  non  patiar  ad  perniciom  oivitatis  manere : proinde 
aut  exeant  aut  quiescant.  Cia  Cat.  ii.  5.  Proinde  fac  tantum 
animum  habeas,  quanto  opus  est.  Cic.  ad  div.  xil.  6.  Quis  unquam 
crederet,  Verrem  mulierum  adversarium  futunim?  an  idea  aliquid 
contra  mulieres  fecit,  ne  totum  edictum  ad  Chelidonis  arbitrium 
scriptum  videretur?  Cic.  Verr.  I.  41.  Ergo  idcirco  turpis  haec 
culpa  est,  quod  duas  res  sanctissimas  violat,  amicitiam  et  fidem. 
Cic.  Rose.  Am.  .'lO.  Haec  propterea  de  me  dixi,  ut  mihi  Tubero 
conquiesceret.  Cic.  Lig.  3.  Affers  hsec  omnia  argumenta,  cur  dii 
sint.  Cic.  N.  D.  in.  4.  Afierunt  rationem,  cur  negent.  Cic.  ad  div. 
\L  8.  Quid  est,  cur  sedeas?  Cic.  Cluent  53.  Cur  Marcellum 
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Hannibal  interemlt?  cur  Paulum  Cannae  sustulerunt?  cur  Afri- 
canum  domestici  parietes  non  tcxerunt?  Cic.  N.  D.  III.  32. 
Quart  nihil  potuit  confici?  Cic.  AU.  XI.  15.  Utendum  est  ex- 
cusatione,  quart  id  necesse  fuerit.  Cic.  Off.  il.  19.  Agusius  fuit 
omnium  periculorum  meotoim  socius. . . Quart  sic  eum  tibi  commendo, 
ut  unum  de  meis  domesticis  et  maximo  neccssariis.  Cic.  ad  div. 
XilL  71.  Permulta  sunt,  quae  dici  possunt,  quart  illud  intelligatur. 
Cic.  Rote.  Am.  33.  Honos  virtutis  est  praemium.  Quamohrem, 
mi  Planci,  incumbe  toto  pectore  ad  laudem.  Cic.  ad  div.  x.  10. 
Meminero,  me  recepisse,  quern  defenderem:  guapropter  nihil  est, 
quod  metuas.  Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  73.  Meas  cogitationes  omnes  expli- 
cavi  tibi  superioribus  literis;  qwcirca  hae  sunt  brevea  Cic.  AU. 
X.  6. 

Obt.  Ergo  is  sometimes  an  expression  of  sorrow;  as,  Ergo  Quin- 
lUium  perpetuus  sopor  urget ! ‘So  then  eternal  sleep  oppresses  Quin- 
tilius!’ 


P) 

(a)  Nam  is  our  ‘for,’  when  it  introduces  a proof  or  reason; 
tnim  is  ‘for,’  when  it  merely  explains;  accordingly  nam  is  used  to 
strengthen  a preceding  negative  sentence,  whereas  tnim  explains  a 
positive  clause;  and  conversely,  while  nam  non  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, nothing  is  more  frequent  than  non  tnim  or  nequt  tnim;  nam 
has  frequently  an  advftsative  sense,  nearly  equivalent  to  std;  but 
tnim  in  an  adversative  clause  must  be  preceded  by  at  or  sed,  and 
we  have  even  at  tnim  vtro,  or  vtrum  tnim  vero.  With  the  addition 
of  the  copulative  conjunctions,  qut  and  et,  namque  and  etenim  not 
only  refer  to  the  preceding  sentence,  but  introduce  as  something  fresh 
the  first  clause  of  a new  argument  We  often  find  nam  before  etsi, 
quod  {—quod  ad  id  attinet),  but  etenim  before  si.  Thus  we  have; 
£.xiguum  hoc  tempus  tamen  mihi  nimium  longum  videtur.  Habeo 
tnim  nihil,  tentatis  omnibus  rebus,  in  quo  acquicscam.  Nam  dum 
illud  tractabam,  de  quo  antea  scrips!  ad  te,  quasi  fovebam  dolores 

meos Solitudinem  meam  non  obturbavit  Philippus.  Nam,  ut 

hcri  me  salutavit,  statim  Romam  profectus  est Sed  omnia,  ut 

volea  Ego  tnim,  quidquid  feceris,  id  quum  recte,  turn  etiam  mea 
causa  factum  putabo.  Cic.  Att.  xii.  18.  Nam  (elliptically  for  sed 
eupervacanea  dico;  nam)  quid  argumentamur,  quo  pecunia  ista 
pervenerit.  Fecit  ipse  judicium.  Cic.  Vtrr.  L 67.  Turn  ille: 
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^Kamque  quod  tu  non  poteris  aut  nescies,  quis  nostrum  tam  impir- 
dens  est,  qui  se  scire  aut  posse  postulet?  Cic.  Or.  L 22.  Intel- 
ligetis,  nullis  liominilms  quemquain  tanto  odio,  quanto  istum  Syr»- 
cusanis  et  esse  et  fuisse.  At  enim  (elliptically  for  at  hoc  nihil 
ejfficit;  nam)  istum  soli  Siculi  persequuntur,  cives  Romani  salvum 
esse  cupiunt.  Cic.  Verr.  II.  G.  Similarly,  Sed  enim.  Cic.  Arch.  3. 

(b)  Quia  gives  the  grounds,  as  resting  on  absolute  fact,  -which 
is  supposed  to  be  known;  otherwise  we  must  use  nam;  quod  gives 
the  grounds,  as  merely  our  o-wn  or  some  other  person’s  thought, 
and  the  verb  is  subjunctive,  if  it  is  left  uncertain  whether  we  really 
accept  the  implied  reason,  but  indicative,  if  the  conviction  of  the 
speaker  is  expressed.  Quippe,  like  our  ‘a.s,’  merely  expresses  the 
corre.spondenco  of  the  alleged  ground  with  the  facts  of  the  case;  it 
is  both  used  alone  in  this  sense,  and  is  also  frequently  joined  with 
quum,  quod,  quia  and  the  relative  qui,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ inasmuch 
as.’  The  same  remark  applies  to  utpmte.  Quum  is  properly  an 
adverb  of  time,  and  is  not  used  as  a causal  conjunction,  except  so 
far  as  the  effect  follows  in  course  of  time.  Quoniam=qmim  jam 
expreases  the  motive  as  springing  from  the  existing  state  of  the 
case.  Quando  is  almost  always  a mere  particle  of  time,  and  this  is 
the  predominant  meaning  where  it  seems  to  be  a causal  conjunc- 
tion. Quandoquidem,  owing  to  the  concessive  quidem,  makes  the 
present  state  of  affairs  a reason  for  an  admission  of  the  grounda 
And  siquidem  similarly  passes  from  the  condition  to  the  concession. 
Thus,  Tertia  est  urbs,  qua?,  quod  in  ea  parte  Fortunae  fanum  anti- 
quum fuit,  Tycha  nomiuata  est  Quarta  est  urbs,  qu®,  quia  pos- 
trema  ®dificata  est,  Neapolis  nominatur.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  53.  Dolorem 
ob  id  ipsum,  quia  dolor  sit,  fugiendum  putat.  Ci&  Tmc.  V.  33. 
Aristides  expulsus  est  patria,  quod  prseter  niodum  justus  esset. 
Cic.  Tuac.  V.  36.  Num  propterea  nulla  est  rei  publicas  gerendse 
ratio  atque  prudentia,  quia  multa  Pompeium,  quaedam  Catonem, 
nonnulla  etiam  te  ipsum  fefellerunt?  Cic.  Divin.  i.  14.  Minari 
denique  divisoribus  ratio  non  erat,  propterea  quod  eos  intelligere 
videbam  (nearly  = quod  illi  inteUigebant),  me  hoc  judicio  districtum 
atque  obligatura  futunim.  Cic.  VeiT.  I.  9.  Pr®dia  mea  tupossides; 
ego  aliena  misericordia  vivo.  Concedo,  et  quod  animus  ®quus  est, 
et  quia  necesse  &st.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  50.  Sol  Democrito  magnus 
videtur,  quippe  homini  erudito  in  geometriaque  perfecto.  Cic.  Fin. 
I.  C.  Convivia  cum  patre  non  inibat,  quippe  qui  ne  in  oppidum 
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quidem,  nisi  perraro,  veniret.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  18.  Non  intelligo, 
quate  Rullus  quemquam  interces-surum  putet ; qmun  intercessio 
stultitiam  intercessorLs  significatura  sit.  Cic.  Agr.  ii.  12.  Quoniam 
semel  suscepi,  succurram  atque  subibo.  Cic.  ifo«c.  ^m.  11.  Ttaqiie 
qiiando  vestrse  cautiones  infirmae  sunt,  Graeculam  tibi  misi  cautionem. 
Cic.  ad  div.  vil.  18.  Quandoqxndem  tu  istos  oratores  tanto  opere 
laudas,  vellem  aliquid  Antonio,  plura  Cras.so  libuisset  scribere; 
Cic.  Brut.  44.  Confiteor,  jure  mibi  contigisse,  quandoqutdem  tarn 
iners  sum.  Ter.  And.  Iil.  5.  2.  Quare  non  olxeTai  tua  industha, 
sed  praeclare  ponitur;  siquidem  id  egisti,  ut  ego  delectarer.  Cic. 
AU.  VI.  1. 


(E) 

The  distinction  between  nisi  (ni)  and  si  non  deserves  the  i)cst 
attention  of  the  student.  A negative  assumption  or  concession 
can  only  be  expressed  by  si  non,  and  this  is  generally  followed  by 
tamen,  at,  or  some  other  particle  of  limitation.  On  the  other  hand, 
nisi,  which  seems  to  contain  the  prohibitive  ne,  rather  than  the 
direct  negative,  implies  rather  an  exception,  than  a negation  of  the 
Condition ; and  the  frequent  addition  of  another  si  shows  that  it  is 
used  rather  as  an  adverb  than  as  a conjunction.  It  is  often  found 
after  non,  but  not  immediately,  or  as  a compound  particle.  We 
have  also  very  frequently  the  combination  nisi  forte,  nisi  vero. 
The  shortened  form  ni  is  for  the  most  part  poetical,  but  it  occurs  in 
Cicero.  If  it  is  necessary  to  negative  a preceding  condition,  we  use 
*i  non  when  the  verb  is  repeated ; but  sin  minus,  when  we  do  not 
repeat  the  verb.  Thus,  Memoria  minuitur,  nisi  exerceas  {‘except 
when  ’).  Cic.  >Sen.  VI.  Non  tarn  perspicue  istorum  maleficia  vide- 
remus,  nisi  ipsos  ctecos  redderet  cupiditas.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  35. 
Dolorem  justissimum,  si  non  potero  frangere,  occultabo.  Cic.  Phil. 
XII.  8.  Perfectionis  laudeni  si  non  assequimur,  at  quid  deceat 
videmus.  Cic.  Or.  30.  Si  feceris,  magnam  habebo  gratiam;  si  non 
feceris,  ignoscam.  Cic.  ad  div.  v.  19.  Moriar,  ni,  quae  tua  gloria  est, 
puto  te  malle  a Caesare  consuli,  quam  inaurari.  Cic.  ad  div.  vii.  13. 
Is  sponsionem  fecit,  m vir  bonus  esset.  Cia  Ojf.  iii.  19.  Quod  si 
assecutus  sum,  gaudeo;  sin  minus,  tamen  me  consoler.  Cic.  ad  div. 
VII.  1,  extr.  Dolores  si  tolerabilea  sint,  feramus;  sin  minus,  aequo 
animo  e vita  exeamus.  Cic.  Fin.  I.  13. 
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(F) 

Etsi  and  etiamsi,  'even  if,’  express  the  concession  in  the  form 
of  a restricted  condition,  and  take  their  colour  from  the  sentence 
■which  follows.  Tametsi  or  tamenetsi,  ‘if  ever  so  much,’  throw  a 
greater  emphasis  on  this  restriction.  Qruimquam,  ‘ although,’  pre- 
sumes that  the  statement  conceded  is  true.  Licet  merely  allows 
the  supposition.  Quamvis,  quantumvis,  with  the  less  usual  quam- 
lihet,  qiuintumlibet,  concede  an  unlimited  amount  of  a-ssumption. 
Quum,  when  used  as  a concessive  particle,  falls  back  on  its 
meaning  as  an  adverb  of  time,  and  implies  a contemporary  ex- 
istence of  the  circumstance  conceded.  C%  like  our  phrase  ‘all 
the  while,’  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  conce.ssion  reaches, 
and  may  he  rendered  by  ‘granting  that — going  to  the  extent 
of  allowing.’  All  these  particles  of  concession  may  be  followed 
by  the  adversative  tamen  or  even  tamen  nihUominus,  which  are 
found  especially  after  the  correlative  tametsi.  Thus  we  have: 
Optimi  homines  faciunt,  quod  honestum  est,  etsi  nullum  emo- 
lumentum  consecuturum  vident.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  14i.  Habet  res 
deliberationem ; etsi  ex  parte  magna  tibi  assentior.  Cia  Att  Vii.  3. 
Etiamsi  quod  scribas  non  habebis,  scribito  tamen.  Cic.  ad  div.  XVI. 
26.  Neque  ea  quisquam,  ni.si  diu  multumque  scriptitarit,  etiamsi 
vehementissime  se  in  his  subitis  dictionibus  exercuerit,  consequetur. 
Cic.  Or.  I.  33.  Tametsi  statim  vicisse  debeo,  tamen  de  meo  jure 
decedam.  Cia  Bose.  Am.  27.  Rem  publicam  more  nostro  tuebi- 
mur,  quamquam  admodum  sumus  defatigati.  Cic.  ad  div.  xiL  25. 
Quamquam  quid  loquor  ? Quamquam  quia  ignorat  ? Cia  Cat.  L 
8;  Flacc.  27.  Quamvis  prudens  ad  cogitandum  sis,  sicut  es;  tamen, 
nisi  mag^se  curse  tibi  es.set,...nunquam  ea  res  tibi  tarn  belle  in 
mentem  venire  potuisset  Cia  Att.  XIL  37.  Quam  volet,  jocetur. 
Cia  A^.  D.  II.  17.  Non  enim  possis,  quantumvis  licet  excellas, 
omnes  tuos  ad  honores  amplissimos  perducere.  Cic.  Am.  20.  Licet 
omnes  in  me  terrores  impendeant,  tamen  succurram  atque  subibo. 
Cic.  Bose.  Am.  11.  Has  tabulas  Marcellus,  quum  omnia  profane 
fecit,  non  attigit.  Cia  Verr.  iv.  55.  Ut  illud  non  cogitares,  tamen 
ad  ejusdem  ordinis  homines  te  judices  esse  venturum.  Cia  Verr, 
IIL  45. 

(G) 

Either  ut  or  quo  may  be  used  to  express  affirmatively  the  end  of 
an  action.  Thus  we  may  say  either  ui  sit  studiosior,  or  quo  sit  stu~ 
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diosior,  to  signify  ‘ in  order  that,  to  the  end  that,  he  may  be  more 
studious.’  To  express  the  end  negatively,  the  most  common  par- 
ticle is  ne,  for  which  we  may  have  the  fuller  form  ut  ne,  when  the 
sentence  is  really  final,  but  ut  non,  ut  nunquam,  &c.,  when  we 
denote  rather  the  consequence  or  extent  of  the  action.  If  we  wish 
to  couple  two  final  sentences  dependent  on  one  main  sentence,  wq 
introduce  the  second  by  neve  {iieu),  which  means  ‘ or  in  order  that 
not’  or  ‘and  in  order  that  not.’  For  ne,  ut  ne,  ut  non,  we  substitute 
quin  or  quominus,  when  the  main  sentence  implies  a negation,  pro- 
hibition, omission,  or  prevention.  The  distinction  between  these 
particles  demands  the  best  attention  of  the  student.  Quin  is  pro- 
perly the  old  ablative  qui  (above,  64,  06s.)  with  the  negative  ne  for 
non,  and  it  may  be  used  interrogatively  in  the  sense  ‘why  not?’ 
as  quin  imus?  ‘why  do  wc  not  go?’  But  it  is  also  used  relatively 
in  the  sense  ‘in  what  manner  not,’  ‘in  such  manner  that  not.’ 
Quominus  is  the  common  ablative  quo  with  minus  used  negatively, 
as  in  sin  minus,  &c.,  and  therefore  means  ‘in  what  manner  the 
less,’  ‘ in  such  manner  that  so  much  the  less.’  Generally  therefore 
these  conjunctions  may  seem  to  agree  in  meaning;  but  practically 
quin  is  rather  used  to  denote  a consequence,  and  quominus  to 
denote  a purpose.  Accordingly,  quin  is  used  rather  than  quominus, 
when  the  main  sentence  is  negative,  or  when  the  negative  force  of 
the  impersonal  verb  abest  or  of  a verb  or  phrase  signifying  to  doubt 
or  omit,  is  destroyed  by  a negative  or  interrogative  particle ; thus  we 
have  quin  after  nemo,  nuUus,  nihil,  non,  nunquam,  nusquam,  vix,  aegre, 
&c.;  after  interrogatives;  after  nihil,  paulum,  non  procul,  hand  muU 
tum  abest;  non  dubito,  non  eat  dubium,  non  ambigo;  non  possum; 
non,  vix,  aegre  abstineo,  me  contineo;  nihil  praetermitto,  and  the 
like;  and  we  have  also  quin  after  negative  expressions  of  time. 
But  we  have  quominus  (or  ne)  rather  than  quin  after  verbs  signi- 
fying to  hinder  or  refuse,  such  as  impedio,  prohibeo,  intercede,  inter- 
dico,  detineo,  per  me  Jit  or  stat,  moror  or  in  mora  sum,  recuso,  re- 
pugno,  and  the  like.  The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction:  Nihil  est  quod  sensum  habeat  quin  id  in- 
tereat.  Cic.  N.B.  in.  13.  ' Haud  multum  ahfuit,  quin  Ismenias 
interficeretur.  Liv.  XLii.  44i  Num  dubitas  quin  specimen  naturae 
capi  deceat  ex  optima  quaque  natural  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  14.  Vix  me 
contineo  quin  involem  in  eum.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  2.  20.  Nihil  praeter- 
misi,  quin  enucleate  ad  te  perscriberem.  Cic.  Quint.  Fr.  in.  3. 
Neque  uUum  fere  totius  biemis  tempus  intercesait  sine  sollicitudine 
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Cresaris,  quin  aliquem  de  conciliis  et  motu  Gallorum  nuntium  ac^ 
ciperet.  Caps.  B.G.v.  51.  Hiemem  credo  adhuc  prohibuisse,  quo- 
minus  de  te  certum  haberemus.  Cic.  <id  div.  XII.  5.  Deterrere  eum 
voluit,  quominus  medicamentum  biberet  Curt.  vi.  40.  Caesar  cog- 
novit per  Africanum  stare,  quominus  diinicaretur.  Caes.  B.C.  i.  41. 
Non  recusaho  quominus  omnes  mea  scripta  legfant.  Cic.  Fin.  I.  3. 


(H) 

The  temporal  adverb  quum  and  the  local  adverb  uhi  are  also 
iised  as  temporal  conjunctions.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  quoad, 
donee,  dum,  and  usque  dum  signify  both  ‘as  long  as’  and  ‘until.’ 
In  quoad  the  end  is  regarded  rather  than  the  duration;  this  particle 
always  implies  limitation,  and  may  be  rendered  ‘and  then  no 
longer  or  farther.’  Donee,  which  is  not  used  by  Cicero,  expresses 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  period,  and  may  be  rendered  ‘conti- 
nually or  uninterruptedly  until.’  Dum  always  expresses  a con- 
temporaneous occurrence,  and  must  be  rendered  ‘ whilst.’  These 
three  words  may  denote  any  lapse  of  time,  whether  long  or  short; 
to  express  exclusively  a long  time  we  must  use  quamdiu,  which  is 
also  distinguished  from  the  other  particles  by  its  use  as  an  in- 
terrogative ‘how  long?’  Quoad  or  quousque  (the  former  only  in 
the  poets)  is  used  to  signify  not  ‘how  long?’  but  ‘up  to  what 
time?’  Tims  we  have:  Quoad  exspectatis?  Ter.  Phorm.  I.  2.  98. 
Quousque?  inquies;  quoad  erit  integrum.  Cic.  Att.  XV.  23.  Tam 
diu  velle  debebis,  quoad  te,  quantum  proficias,  non  pienitebit.  Cic. 
Off.  I.  1.  Ea  vero  continebis,  quoad  ipse  te  videam.  Cic.  Att.  XIII. 
21.  Scire  autem  nos  oportet,  cognitis,  quoad  possunt  ab  homine 
cognosci,  bonorum  et  malorum  finibus,  nihU  a philosophia  posse 
aut  majuB  aut  utilius  optari,  quam  hsc,  quae  a nobis  hoc  quatriduo 
disputata  sunt.  Cic.  Ttise.  iv.  38.  Quoad  facere  potui,  or  quoad  ejus 
faccre  potucris.  Cic.  Or.  ii.  72;  Div.  III.  2.  Donee  armati  confer- 
tique  abibant,  peditum  labor  in  persequendo  fuit.  Liv.  vi.  13. 
Nunquam  destitit  orare,  donee  perpulit.  Ter.  Andr.  iv.  1.  37. 
Catilina  erat  unus  tiinendus,  dum  mcenibus  urbis  continebatur. 
Cic.  Cat.  III.  7.  Exspecta,  dum  Atticum  conveniam.  Cic.  Att. 
VII.  1.  Subtrahendi  sunt  iratis  ii,  in  quos  impetum  conantur  facere, 
dum  se  ipsi  colligant.  Cic.  Tuse.  iv.  36.  Quamdiu  etiam  furor 
iste  tuus  nos  eludet?  Cic.  Cat.  I.  1.  Se  oppido  tarn  diu  tenuit, 
quamdiu  in  provincia  Parthi  fuerunt  Cic.  ad  div.  XII.  19. 
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. § 4.  Interjections. 

113  Interjections  or  exclamatory  words,  which  are  used  paren- 
thetically for  the  expression  of  strong  emotions,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  (1)  indeclinable  words,  which  are  never  used 
except  in  these  forms  and  for  this  purpose ; (2)  other  parts  of 
speech  occasionally  used  in  this  way;  (3)  invocations  of  the  gods. 

(1)  Interjections  exclusively  so  used  are  the  following: 

(a)  Of  joy:  io,  iu,  ha,  he,  hoi,  hahahe,  euoe,  euax. 

(b)  Of  pain  or  grief:  heu,  eheu,  vae,  vah,  au,  hei,proh,  ohe. 

(c)  Of  astonishment:  o,  en,  ecce,  hui,  hem,  ehem,  dha,  atat, 

papae,  vah,  tatae. 

(d)  Of  disgust:  phui,  apage. 

(e)  Of  calling:  heus,  eho,  ehodum,  o. 

(f)  Of  attestation : proh, 

(g)  Of  encouragement:  eia. 

(h)  Of  praise : etige,  eugepae,  heia. 

(i)  Of  calling  attention : en,  ecce.  * 

(k)  Of  enjoining  silence:  St/ 

(2)  Other  parts  of  speech,  which  maybe  used  as  interjectional 
words,  are  nouns,  as  malum,  iiidignum,  turpe,  miserabile,  nefas; 
and  in  the  vocative,  as  macte,  macti;  verbs,  as  quaeso,  obsecro, 
amabo,  oro,  precor,  used  in  entreaties.  So  also  the  hortative  age, 
agite,  cido,  sodea  = si  audes,  sis  = si  via,  sultis  = si  vultis,  ageais  — 
age  si  vis,  agedum,  agitedum,  &c.  And  the  adverbs  nos,  profecto, 
cito,  bene,  belle.  Of  the  last,  nae  stands  only  before  pronouns  in 
the  best  writers,  as,  Nae  ego,  si  iterum  eodetn  modo  vicero,  sine  uUo 
milite  in  Epirum  revertar, 

(3)  Invocations  of  the  gods  have  sometimes  passed  into  mere 
inteijections  or  even  adverbs.  Of  this  class  the  following  are  the 
most  usual:  mehercule,  mehercle,  hercule,  hercle,  mehereules,  her~ 
cules,  mediua  Jidius,  mecastor,  ecaator,  pol,  edepol,  per  deum,  per 
deum  immortalem,  per  deos,  per  Jovem,  proh  Juppiter,  proh  aancte, 
supreme  Juppiter,  proh  dii  immortcdea,  proh  deum  fidem,  proh  deum 
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atque  hominum  fidem,  proh  deum  (scil.  ^dcm),  &c.  Of  these,  meker- 
cule,  ‘ may  you  help  me,  O Hercules,’  is  the  form  approved  by 
Cicero  {Oral.  47);  and  this,  or  Hercule,  is  the  emphatic  inteijec- 
tion  most  frequently  found  in  his  writings.  Me  deus  fdixts,  ‘ may 
Jove’s  son  {fidiue  for  filius)  help  me,’  is  also  an  appeal  to  Hercules. 
The  weakest  adjuration  is  pol,  i.e.  ‘by  Pollux,’  and  this  is  the 
woman’s  inteijection  in  comedy.  Edepol  or  Epol,  &c.,  stand  for 
per  aedem  Pollucis,  &c. 
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DEBIVATION  AND  COMPOSITION. 


§ 1.  Derivation, 

(a)  Derived  Noune. 

114  (a)  Derived  ScBSTAsriVEa 

(1)  Substantives  derived  from  Verbs. 

(aa)  In  some  cases  the  formative  syllable  is  represented 
merely  by  the  vowel  a,  the  sibilant  a,  or  the  termination  -«j, 
appended  to  the  root  of  the  verb;  thus  we  have  acrib-a  from 
acrib-o,  in-col-a  from  in-cobo,  ad-vSn-a  from  ad-ven-i-o,  per-fug-a 
from  per-fug-i-o,  &c.;  also,  dvjc  from  duc-o,  rex  from  reg-o,  peUlex 
from  peblic-io,  ob-aea  horn  ob-aid-o,  &c.;  and  cogu-ua  from  coqu-o, 
merg-ua  from  merg-o;  with  a number  of  words  like  dol-ua,  riv-ua, 
mod-ua,  which  seem  to  involve  the  roots  of  verbs  no  longer  extant 
in  a simple  form. 

(bb)  Nouns  in  -or,  so  far  as  they  can  be  referred  to  simple 
verbs,  denote  the  action  of  the  verb,  as  fur-or,  ‘ a raging,’  from 
fur-0,  am-or,  ‘habitual  choice,  selection  or  preference,’  from  emo, 
‘to  select  or  take  up;’  the  majority  of  these  words,  though  with  a 
verbal  meaning,  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  simple  verb,  but 
have  on  the  contrary  contracted  verbs  derived  from  them;  thus 
from  am-or  we  have  amo  = ama-o,  ‘to  love,’  from  fav-or,  which 
we  refer  conjecturally  to  a root  fav-o  (cf.  fav-oniua),  we  have 
fav-eo,  ‘ to  bo  favourable,’  and  from  lab-or,  which  we  refer  to  an 
original  Idb-o  (cf.  Idb-or),  we  have  the  derivative  verbs  Utb-o  =»  lab-ao 
and  Idbor-o  = laJbor-ao. 

(cc)  Nouns  in  -ua  (gen.  -4s)  formed  like  those,  which  appear 
as  supines,  express  the  action  of  the  verb.  Thus  from  lairo  wa 
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have  latra-tus,  ‘a  barking;’  from  moveo  we  have  mo-tus,  ‘a 
moving;’  from  audio  we  have  audi-tus,  ‘a  hearing;’  from  video 
we  have  visits,  ‘a  seeing;’  from  haurio  we  have  haus-tus,  ‘a  draw- 
ing;’ from  traho  we  have  <rac-i««,  ‘a  dragging;’  from  orior  we 
have  or-tus,  ‘a  rising;’  from  iitor  we  have  usus,  ‘a using.’ 

(dd)  From  the  same  source  we  have  masculines  in  -or  {-oris), 
denoting  the  agent;  thus  from  amo  we  have  ama-tor,  ‘a  lover;’ 
from  moneo  we  have  moni-tor,  ‘ an  adviser;’  from  audio  we  have 
audi-tor,  ‘a  hearer;’  from  scribo  we  have  scrip-tor,  ‘a  writer;’ 
from  curro  we  have  cursor,  ‘a  runner;’  from  peto  we  have  peti-tor, 
‘a  seeker;’  from  /odio  we  have /os-sor,  ‘ a digger.'  Many  of  these 
have  corresponding  feminines  in  -trix  from  nouns  in  -tor,  as  t'eno- 
tor,  vena-trix,  vic-tor,  vio-trix,  or,  more  rarely  in  strix  from  nouns 
in  sor,  as  ton-sor,  tonstnx;  but  expulsor  makes  expul-trix.  - 

Ohs.  1.  Some  of  these  nouns  in  -tor  appear  to  be  derived  from  other 
pouns,  as  gladiator  fi'om  gladius,  viator  from  via,  funditor  from  funda. 
But  the  affix  seems  to  indicate  that  there  may  have  been  verlw  from 
which  they  were  formed  like  the  others. 

Ohs.  2.  Nouns  in  -o,  dais  coexist  with  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation, 
and  seem  to  be  derivatives;  thus  from  cachinnare  we  have  cachinno, 
*a  laugher;’  from  errare,  erro,  ‘a  wanderer;’  from  polpare,  palpo,  ‘a 
flatterer.’ 

(ee)  By  a further  extension,  nouns  in -tor  {-sor)  have  derivatives 
in  -tura,  sura,  indicating  the  particular  employment  of  the  agent 
designated  by  the  form  in  -or;  thus  we  have  prae-tor,  prae-tura, 
merca-tor,  mercu-tura,  pic-tor,  pic-tura.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  the  noun  of  action  in  -us  corresponds  to  the  supine,  those  in  -ura 
correspond  to  the  fut  participle  in  -rus. 

(ff)  We  have  also  nouns  of  action  in  -io  formed  on  the  basis 
of  the  supine,  as  tracta-tio  from  Iracto,  cau-tio  from  caveo,  largi- 
tio  from  largior,  divisio  from  dtvido. 

' (gg)  From  the  root  of  the  verb  are  formed  nouns  in  -turn  ex- 
pressing the  action,  as  imper-ium  from  impero,  gaud-ium  from 
•gaudeo,  Golloquriuni  from  colloquor. 

(hh)  In  the  same  way  are  formed  nouns  in  -ies,  as  conger-ies 
-from  con-ger-o,  ef-fig-ies  from  ef-fi-n-go,  &c.;  but  these  rather 
tpxpress  the  result  of  the  action,  than  the  action  itself. 
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(ii)  We  have  also  some  few  in  -eta  or  -ella,  either  formed 
directly  from  the  verb,  as  med-Ua.,  quer-ela,  from  medeor,  qtteror; 
or  from  the  basis  of  the  supine,  as  corrupt-ela. 

(kk)  A few  verbal  derivatives  are  found  in  -%go  {-igXnia),  as 
origo  from  orlor,  or  in  -ido  {-idCnis),  as  cupldo  from  cupio, 

(11)  A sort  of  instrumental  agency  is  expressed  by  a limited 
number  of  verbal  derivatives  in  -mus  and  -ina,  as  re-vius  (root  ret 
or  rot),  ‘a  turning  round’  (in  the  water),  i.e.  ‘a  rowing  thing,’  ‘an 
oar;’  ani-mus,  ‘ a blowing  thing al-mus,  ‘ that  which  nourishes’ 
(from  ah) ; ar-mus,  ‘that  which  joins,’ — ‘ the  shoulder;’ya-wia,  ‘ that 
which  speaks’  {fari)-,  Jlam-ma,  ‘that  which  burns’  {flag-rare)-, 
tra-ma,  ‘a  drawing,  or  that  which  draws’  {truh-o),  i.e.  ‘a  web,’  &c. 

(mm)  By  an  extension  of  these  last  forms  we  have  a certain 
number  of  derivatives  in  -vinus,  which  seem  to  pass  from  the  instru- 
mental agency  to  its  result,  or  to  stand  to  the  others  in  the  relation 
of  passive  to  active;  thus  by  the  side  of  al-mus,  ‘that  which 
nourishes,’  we  have  alu-mnus,  ‘ he  who  is  nurtured,’  ‘ a foster- 
child,’  .‘a  pupil;’  similarly,  vertu-mnus,  ‘that  which  is  turned’ 
{verto),  i.e.  ‘the  year  in  spring,’  cf  auctn-mnus ; coltt-mna,  ‘that 
which  is  raised  up’  {cello)  by  the  side  of  cul-mvs,  ‘that  which 
raises,’  i.e.  ‘the  stalk;’  da-mnum,  ‘ that  which  is  given’  {do),  i.e. 
‘a  penalty,  a loss,’  &c. 

(nn)  The  derivatives  in  -mnus,  -a,  -um,  appear  also  in  the 
neuter  form  -men,  originally  -men-t  (above,  25,  (/3)),  as  car-men— 
quod  creatur  (Gr.  irolTj-pa) ; cri-men=quod  cemitur;  legu-men=quod 
legitur ; se-men=quod  seritur ; su-men=qmd  sugitur;  volu-men  = 
quod  volvitur. 

(oo)  Of  these  last  we  have  a fuller  form  in  -mentum,  to  de- 
note the  thing  which  carries  out  the  action  of  the  verb;  thus  wo 
find  ali-mentwm,  ‘that  which  nourishes’  {ah) ; argu^mentum,  ‘that 
which  tests’  {argm);  ar^mentum,  ‘that  which  ploughs’  (aro);  atra- 
mentum,  ‘that  which  makes  a black  mark’  {atroT),  i.e.  ‘ink;’ 
condi-mentum,  ‘ that  which  seasons’  {condio)  ; docu-7nentum,  ‘ that 
which  shows’  {doceo)-,/o-mentum,  ‘that  which  warms’  {foveo) ; hni- 
meiitum,  ‘that  which  alleviates’  {loiio);  monu-mentum,  ‘that  which 
reminds’  {moneo);  nutri-mentum,  ‘that  which  nurtures’  {nutrdo); 
orna-mentum,  ‘that  which  adorns’. (orno) ; pig-mentum,  ‘that  which 
D.  L.  a.  14 
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paints’  (pi-n-go)]  testa-mentum,  'that  -which  testifies’ (Icstor);  vesti- 
menfum,  ‘ that  which  clothes’  (vestio),  &c. 

(pp)  Nouns  in  -bulitm,  and  in  -cnlum  or  -chtm,  denote  eitlier  the 
implement  or  the  place  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  verb’s 
action;  bs  %n-/undi-bulum,  ‘an  implement  for  pouring  in  liquid’ 
(in-fundo),  ‘a  funnel;'  sta-bidum,  ‘ a place  for  standing’  (s<o),  ‘a 
stall;’  qper-Cidum, ‘a  thing  for  covering’  {ope.rio),  ' a lid  ;’  {coena- 
culum,  ‘ a place  for  dining’  {coeno).  If  the  verb  has  an  I within  a 
syllable  or  two  of  the  affix,  we  have  -brum  for  -bulum,  and  -crum  for 
-culum  or  -clum;  thus  we  have  fia-hrum  from  Jlo;  sepul-crum  from 
sepelio.  Sometimes  those  derivatives  end  in  -hida,  -bra,  as  fd-bula 
from  /an',  dola-bra  from  dolare.  If  the  verb  ends  in  c or  g,  the 
termination  is  -ulum  only,  as  in  jac-ulum  from  jacio,  vinc-ulum 
from  vincto,  cing-ulum  from  cingo.  In  some  few  instances  we  have 
a termination  -lum  only,  as  in  cae-lum,  ‘ the  hollowed  vault  of 
heaven’  (from  an  obsolete  verb  ca-ho),  tem-p-lum,  ‘the  divided 
heaven’  (from  t&m-no,  in  its  old  sense,  ‘ to  cut’). 

(qq)  There  are  a few  verbal  nouns  in  -tis  and  -tus  which  can- 
not l>e  referred  to  the  form  of  the  supine,  but  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  those  mentioned  above  (cc),  ns  pes-tis,  ‘a  destroying,’  ves-tis, 

‘ a clothing,’  spiri-tus,  ‘ a breathing.’ 

(rr)  A very  few  with  the  same  meaning  end  in  sa,  as  noxa, 

‘ hurt,’  from  noc-eo,  causa,  ' an  excuse,’  from  cav-eo.  Most  verbal 
nouns  in  -sa  are  really  feminines  of  the  passive  participle ; such  are 
fossa:,  sponsa,  tonsa. 

(2)  Substantives  derived  from  other  Substantives. 

(aa)  Nouns  in  -ium,  denoting  a condition  or  employment,  are 
formed  from  substantives  of  various  kinds  denoting  personal  agency; 
thus  from  coUega,  ‘ a colleague,’  we  have  colleg-ium,  ‘ an  association 
of  colleagues ;’  fiem  convlva,  ‘ a guest,’  conviv-ium,  ‘ a meeting  of 
guests;’  from  aacerdos  {-tis),  ‘a priest,’  aacerdot-ium,  ‘a  priesthood.’ 
We  have  mater-da  or  mater-tea  from  mater. 

(bb)  Nouns  in  -tor,  -ter  have  occasionally  derivative  forms  in 
-trum,  -terium,  -torium,  denoting  the  instrument,  the  office,  or  place 
appropriate  to  the  agency ; thus  we  have  ara-tor,  ' a ploughman,’ 
arortrum,  ‘ a plough ;’  minister,  ‘ a subordinate  agent,’  minia-terium, 
'*  a subordinate  office  ;’  audi-tor,  ‘ a hearer,’  avdi-torium,  ‘ a place  for 
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liearing.’  Hardly  any  of  the  nouns  in  -trum  can  be  immediately 
referred  to  nouns  in  -tor ; some  have  corresponding  verbs ; but 
others  are  of  uncertain  origin.  Of  those  in  s-trum  several  owe  the 
« to  d or  r in  the  verb  to  which  they  belong,  as  claua-trum  (claud-o), 
liaus-tnim  (haur-io),  plaus-trum  (plaud-o),  ras-trum  [rad-o),  ros- 
trum (rod-o);  but  we  have  not  this  means  of  accounting  for  fenes- 
tra, ‘ a window,’  mons-tnim,  ‘ a prodigy.'  In  cas-trum  we  have 
probably  the  same  element  as  in  cas-a,  ‘ a house,’  cas-tus,  ‘religi- 
ously protected,’  and  in  the  Greek  Koff-Top,  ‘a  mailed  warrior.’ 
Antrum  is  the  Greek  avrpov. 

(cc)  The  termination  -monium  is  found  only  in  the  words 
merci-monium  from  merx,  testi-monimn  from  testis,  vadi-monium 
from  vas  (vddis),  in  which  it  bears  the  same  meaning  as  the  termi- 
nation in  -ium  (aa) ; and  in  matri-monium,  ‘marriage,’  patn- 
monium,  ‘inheritance/  in  which  the  meaning  is  exceptional. 

(dd)  The  termination  -atus  indicates  the  office  or  functions  of 
the  person  indicated  by  the  noun,  which  is  thus  extended ; as  con- 
md-atus  from  consul,  tribun-atus  from  tribvnus,  triumvir-atus  from 
triumvir. 

(ee)  Nouns  in  -arms  denote  an  employment,  as  statu-arius 
from  stcdua,  tabern-arius  from  taberna,  vexiU-arius  from  vexillum, 
&c. ; those  in  -arium  signify  a place  or  receptacle,  as  aer-arium, 
‘ a place  for  money,’  avi-arium,  ‘ a place  for  birds ;’  or  a thing,  as 
calend-arium,  ‘ an  almanack,’  sud-arium,  ‘ a napkin.’ 

(fif ) Nouns  in  -ina  or  -inum  denote  the  place  or  emplo3rraent  of 
the  person  indicated  by  the  primary  noun ; thus  from  tonsor  we 
have  tonstr-ina,  ‘ a barber’s  shop,’  from  medicus  we  have  tnedic-lna, 
* the  art  of  healing,’  from  pistor  we  have  pistr-ina  or  pistr-inum, 
‘ the  grinding-house.’  These  words  seem  to  be  only  the  feminines 
of  adjectives  in  -inus  (below,  115,  (2),  (J)),  and  in  reg-ina,  ‘a 
queen,’  we  have  merely  an  indication  of  a female  person ; compare 
the  names  of  goddesses,  Luc-ina,  Ltbit-ina,  &c.  In  other  cases  the 
noun  in  -ina  seems  to  refer  immediately  to  a verb,  though  we 
have  perhaps  lost  the  intervening  substantives : thus  we  have  rap- 
ina,  ru-ina,  by  the  side  of  rapio  and  ruo. 

(gg)  Nouns  in  -al,  -ar  (properly  the  neuters  of  adjectives  in 
-alis,  -aris,  below,  115,  (2),  (S))  denote  a derivative  object,  as 
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antm-al,  ' a living  thing,’  from  animus,  calc-ar,  ‘ a spur,’  from  calx, 
‘ the  heel.’ 

(hh)  Nouns  in  -turn  or  -Zium  are  generally  formed  from  the 
names  of  plants,  and  denote  the  places  where  they  grow ; as  aalic- 
tum  from  aalir,  arbm-tum  from  arhos,  oliv-etum  from  oliva, 
frutic-etum  from  frutex. 

(ii)  Tlie  aflSx  -ile  added  to  the  names  of  animals  denotes  their 
stall,  as  ovik.  from  ovis.  This  is  only  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  in 
-ilis.  In  cub-lle,  ‘ a place  to  recline,’  and  sed-Ue,  ‘ a place  to  sit,’  it 
seems  to  be  referred  directly  to  the  verbs.  The  primitive  of  mon-ile, 
* a necklace,’  is  the  Greek  fJMvm  or  ftavvtn. 

(kk)  Diminutives  in  -lus  and  -e&lus  are  formed  as  follows : 

(a)  Nouns  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have  diminutives 
in  -lus  (-la),  as  arcula  from  area,  serv-U-lus  from  servus.  If  the  primi- 
tive nouns  terminate  in  two  vowels,  the  diminutive  is  formed  in  -of us 
(-cla,  -olum),  as  fili-olus  from  filius,  lineola  from  linea,  ingeniolum 
from  ingenium.  If  the  primitive  form  ends  in  -n,  in  -r  preceded  by 
a consonant  or  e,  or  in  -uZ,  we  generally  have  diminutives  in  -eZZus 
(-a,  -um) ; as  agnellus  from  agnus,  ocellus  from  asiniu,  corolla 
from  corona,  labellum  from  labrum,  puella  from  puera  (obsoL), 
ocellus  from  oculus,  lobelia  from  tabula.  These  last  sometimes 
appear  under  the  form  -Ulus  (-a,  -um) ; as  sigUlum  from  signum, 
bacillum  from  haculum.  Sometimes  we  have  a double  or  triple 
diminutive  in  -ulus,  -ellus,  -ellulus  (-a,  -um),  as  dsta,  cist-ula,  cist- 
el-la,  cist-d-lu-la.  From  equus  we  have  the  irregular  diminutive 
ectUeus. 

(/3)  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  have  diminutives  in  -cuius. 

(oa)  This  affix  is  appended  without  a connecting  vowel  and 
without  any  change  in  the  word  itself  to  nouns  in  I,  r,  and  » for  r ; 
os  animal-culum,  tuber-culum,flo3-culus,frater-culus,opus-culum;  so 
also  vas-culum,  and  os-cvlum  from  os,  oris;  but  ossi-culum  from 
os,  ossis,  which  is  an  -t  noun. 

(fiff)  The  aflBx  is  appended  with  a change  of  vowel  to  the 
crude  form  of  nouns  in  -o(-dnis),  -o(-lnis),  as  sermun-cvXus  from  sermo 
(-dnis),  homun-culus  (also  homuncio)  from  homo  (-Inis),  carun-ada 
from  caro  (-nis),  pectun-culus  from  pecten  (-inis),  and  we  have  a 
similar  formation  in  rumus-culus  from  rumor,  arbus-cula  from  arbor, 
gran-dius-culus  from  grandior. 
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Oh*.  The  diminntives  avuTi-eulu*,  ranun~cidu*,  /urun-culit*  pre- 
enme  secondary  forms  of  avu*,  rana,/ur,sxich  as  avo  {-mis),  {ct.  patr- 
onus  from  paler,  matr-ona  from  maler),  rano  {-onis),  (cf.  hu/o),  furo  {-onis) 
(cf.  latro). 

(77)  The  affix  -cuius  is  appended  to  the  crude-form  of  nouns 
in  -es,  -is,  s (preceded  by  a consonant),  gen.  -is,  retaining  the  cha- 
racteristic vowel  of  the  nominative  when  a is  preceded  by  a vowel, 
and  otherwise  adopting  the  -t  of  the  genitive,  as  nube-cula,  die-cvla, 
pisci-culus,  ponti-cidiis,  parti-cula,  and  so  also  ventri-culus  from 
venter  (ventris).  But  the  shorter  form  -ulus  {-a,  -um)  is  adopted 
if  the  letter  before  s is  c or  g,  and  so  we  have  fac-vla,  voc-tda, 
radi-cula,  reg-ulus  from  fax,  vox,  radix,  rex. 

{hS)  The  affix  -cuius  is  appended  to  -u  nouns,  which,  however, 
change  their  characteristic  to  -t,  as  versi-culus  from  versus,  comi- 
culus  from  cornu;  but  locus  makes  lacus-culus,  and  the  fern,  acus 
gives  us  the  masc.  acu-leua. 

(et)  Greek  patronymics  in  -ides  (fem.  -is),  -ides  (fem.  -eis),  -eXdes, 
-indes  (fern,  -ids),  are  rather  borrowed  ready  made  than  formed  from 
the  primitives;  thus  we  have  PriamXdes,  ‘a  son  of  Priam,’  Tantalls, 
‘a  daughter  of  Tantalus,’  Atrldes,  ‘a  son  of  Atreus,’  Nereis,  ‘a 
daughter  of  Nereus,’  .Encodes,  ‘a  son  of  .iBneas,’  Atlantiddes,  ‘a 
son  of  Atlas,’  Thestids,  ‘ a daughter  of  Thestius.’ 

(3)  Substantives  derived  from  Adjectives. 

(aa)  Nouns  in  -tas  {-tatis),  or  more  rarely  in  -tus  (-tutis),  denote 
the  quality  indicated  by  the  adjective,  like  our  nouns  in  -ness,  Ac. 
Generally  we  have  the  form  -ilas,  as  bon-i-tas,  ‘goodness,’  from 
bonus;  asper-l-tas,  ‘ harehness,’  from  asper;  crudel-l-tas,  ‘cruelty,’ 
from  crudelis.  Adjectives  in  -ius  give  us  the  form  -dtas,  as  pi-dtas 
from  pius,  vari-ftas  from  varius.  Some  few  adjectives,  especially 
those  in  r or  I,  omit  the  connecting  vowel,  as  pauper-tas  from  pau- 
per, difficul-tas  from  difficilis.  Some  substantives,  which  have  occa- 
sionally an  adjectival  meaning,  take  tliis  ending,  as  auctor-Uas  from 
auctor,  civi-tas  from  civis,  juven-tus  from  juvenis,  vir-tus  from  vir 
(cf.  virili-tas).  Adjectives  already  formed  in  -stus  give  us  a sub- 
stantive in  -stas,  as  honestaa,  venustae.  It  would  seem  that  potestas 
must  be  formed  from  a lost  adjective  of  this  class. 

(bb)  Nouns  in  -ia,  of  much  the  same  signification  as  the  last, 
are  formed  from  adjectives  of  one  termination  or  participles  in  -vs 
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and  -dvs;  thus  we  have  audac-ia  from  rntdcuc  (but  fdici-tas  from 
felix),  elegant-ia  from  elegans,  magnijicent-ia  from  magnum  faciena 
(cf.  magnificentior,  the  comparative  of  magnificus),  iracund-ia  from 
iracundus  (but  jncund-ttas  from  jucundua). 

(cc)  Nouns  in  -itia,  also  of  the  same  signification,  are  generally 
formed  from  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  as  just-itia  from 
juatua,  pigr-itia  from  piger.  But  we  have  moll-itia  and  moU-itiea 
from  mollis,  and  panper-ies  as  well  as  pauper-tas  from  pauper. 

(dd)  Nouns  in  -idudo,  with  the  same  meaning,  are  formed  from 
adjectives  in  -us  (-er)  or  -is,  as  magn-i-tudo  from  magnus,  aegr-i- 
tudo  from  aeger,  pingu-i-tudo  from  pinguis.  By  the  side  of  these  we 
have  synonymous  forms  in  -edo,  as  dulc-edo  instead  of  dulc-l-tudo 
from  dulcis,  pingu-edo  instead  of  pingu-i-tudo,  &c. 

(ee)  A few  nouns  of  this  kind  are  formed  in  -mania,  as  casti- 
monia  from  castus,  sancti-monia  from  sanctus,  acn-monia  from  acer. 
We  have  also  parsi-vionia  for  parci-monia  from  parcus,  and  gueri- 
monia  from  a lost  adjective,  which  may  l>e  presumed  in  querulus. 
It  will  bo  observed  that  these  words  differ  in  meaning  from  the 
neuters  in  -monium  (above,  (2),  (cc)). 

115  (/8)  Derived  Adjectives. 

(1)  Adjectives  derived  from  Verbs. 

(aa)  Participles  of  all  kinds  are  used  as  regular  adjectives. 

(a)  The  regular  and  ordinary  participles  in  -ns  {-ntis)  for  the 
active  and  -tus  (-a,  -um)  for  the  passive  not  only  appear  as  adjec- 
tives, but  are  even  employed  as  substantives.  Thus  sapietis,  obe- 
diens,  conveniens,  comtans,  &c.  are  constantly  found  as  epithets; 
adolescens,  serpens,  parens,  &c.,  natus,  dictum,  scriptum,  praeceptum, 
consuUum,  placitum,  furtwin,  &c.  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
nouns  substantive ; and  many  participles  have  their  degrees  of  com- 
parison, as  sa/>fenttor,j:H>tenttor,appetentior,  ajypetenlissimus.  Some 
passive  participles  are  almost  confined  to  an  adjectival  use,  as 
acutus,  argutus,  altus,  &c.,  and  secundus,  whether  it  means  following 
as  next  in  order  (‘  second  ’),  or  following  as  a wind  blowing  from 
the  stern  (‘fair,’  ‘prosperous  ’),  is  always  distinguished  from  sequens 
by  one  of  these  applied  and  adjectival  sensea 

(/9)  Participles  in  -bundus,  as  lacrima-bundus,  pudi-bundus, 
tnori-bundus,  freme-bundus  are  used  as  adjectives  or  epithets. 
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(7)  A smaller  class  of  adjectives  in  -cundus  seem  to  be  really 
extended  participles  from  inchoatives  in  -sco  or  -scor.  It  is  true  that . 
the  8 is  always  wanting,  and  though  its  absorption  is  sometimes 
represented  by  a long  vowel,  as  in  ird-cundus,  fd-cundu8,  vere- 
cundus,  fe-cundtis,  it  has  not  even  this  substitute  in  rvbl-cundua. 
Still  the  existence  of  xra-scor,  the  probability  of  such  forms  as 
forscor  (<f>dtr/ca>),  fui-sco  (levt-a-Kto),  &c.,  and  the  meaning  of  these 
adjectives,  which  always  denote  a general  tendency,  inclination  or 
habit,  justify  their  reference  to  inchoative  verbs,  and  there  are  no 
verb-forms  ending  in  a simple  c.  In  jd-cundua  and  perhaps  in 
fe-cwidus  (for  fuvi-scundus)  we  have  an  absorption  of  v, 

(bb)  Verbal  adjectives  in  -l-dus  correspond  in  meaning  to  par- 
ticiples, and  are  generally  formed  from  intransitive  verbs  in  -eo; 
thus  we  have  cal-l-dus=calens  from  caleo,  tim-l-dus=titnen8  from 
timeo,  &C.  They  are  also  formed  from  other  verbs,  as  turh-l-dm  = 
turbans  from  turbo,  cup-l-du8=cupiens  from  cupio;  and  some,  as 
lepldus,  trepXdus,  gravXdus,  cannot  be  referred  directly  to  any 
existing  verbs. 

(cc)  Verbal  adjectives  in  -bilis  express  capability,  either  actively, 
as  terri-bllis,  ‘ capable  of  frightening,’  passively,  as  placa-bilis,  ‘ ca- 
pable of  being  appeased,’  or  both,  as  penetra-bilis,  ‘ capable  of 
penetrating  or  of  being  penetrated.’  In  the  shorter  form  in  -llis, 
which  is  attached  only  to  consonant  verbs,  we  have  only  the  pas- 
sive sense  of  capability,  as  facilis,  ‘capable  of  being  done,’  L e. 

‘ easy,’  fragilis,  ' capable  of  being  broken,’  i.  e.  ‘ fragile.’  Both  of 
these  forms  are  generally  attached  to  the  root  of  the  verb  with  the 
connecting  vowel  i,  but  we  have  volubilis  for  volvl-bUis,  mobilis  for 
movi-bilis,  nobilis  for  nosci-bilis.  ’They  are  sometimes  formed  from_ 
the  supine,  as  comprehens-lbilis,  fiex-lhilU,  plaus-XbUis,  fiss-ilie, 
versat-ilis.  Of  those  in  -ilis,  some  have  much  the  same  significa- 
tion as  the  mere  passive  participle,  for  instance,  alt-Xlis,  coct-tlis, 
fict-Xlis.  To  this  class  belong  aubtilis  for  aubtex-XUa,  and  exilia  for 
exigX-lia. 

(dd)  Verbal  adjectives  in  -ax  {-dcia)  express  inclination  or 
disposition,  as  loqurox,  ' inclined  to  talk,’  pugn-ax,  ‘ inclined  to 
fight.’  Some  of  them  have  much  the  same  signification  as  the 
active  participle,  for  instance  faU-ax,  ‘ deceiving,’  min-ax,  ‘ threat- 
ening.’ 
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(ee)  Verbal  adjectives  in  -Ulus  have  much  the  same  meaning 
as  those  in  -ax;  compare  garr-tilus,  ‘inclined  to  talk,’  with  loqu-ax; 
so  also  we  have  pat-ulus,  ‘opening  or  tending  to  open,’  quer-ulus, 

' inclined  to  complain,’  cred-ultis,  ‘ inclined  to  believe,’  &c. 

(fif)  Verbal  adjectives  in  -uus  have  sometimes  the  sense  of  the 
active  participle,  as  congr-uus  — congruens,  innoc-uus  = innocens ; 
sometimes  that  of  the  passive  participle,  as  conspic-uus,  ‘ seen,’  in~ 
dividuus  (cf.  viduus),  ‘ undivided.’ 

(2)  Adjectives  derived  from  Substantives. 

(aa)  The  following  adjectives  denote  possession,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  ‘of’  or  ‘belonging  to.’ 

(a)  in  -ius  (generally  from  nouns  in  -or),  as  ora-tor-ius ; also 
patr-ius,  reg-ius,  &c. 

(i9)  in  -Icus,  as  hiUAcus,  civ-tcus,  host-Xcus. 

(7)  in  -llis,  as  civ-llis,  which  is  more  common  than  civ-tcus  in 
prose,  except  in  corona  civica;  and  host-ilis,  which  is 'preferred  to 
hostlcus,  except  in  ager  hosticus.  We  have  curulis  from  curius,  tri- 
brdis  from  tribus,  Jidelis  from  Jides,  and  humllis,  parllis,  from  humus, 
par. 

(S)  in  -alis,  which  is  more  common  even  than  -ilis,  and  is  ap- 
pended not  only  to  substantives,  as  reg-alis  from  rex,  nav-dlis  from 
navis,  ann-alis  from  annus,  judici-alis  from  judicium,  but  even  to 
an  adjective,  as  liber-alts  from  liber,  ‘ free.’  If  the  primary  noun 
involves  an  I within  the  influence  of  the  termination,  we  have  -aris 
instead  of  -alis,  as  in  popul-aris,  milit-aris;  but  pluvius  and  fiuvius 
make  pluvialis,  fluvialis. 

(e)  in-an'iM  (see  above,  (2),  (ee)),  which  are  perhaps  an  extension 
of  those  in  -aris,  as  agrdrius,  gregarius,  auxilidrius,  tumultuarias. 

(X)  in  -anus,  -inus,  -enus,  and  -unus,  as  oppid-anus,  ‘ belonging 
to  a town,’  urh-anus,  ‘belonging  to  the  city,’  mont-anus,  ‘belonging 
to  the  mountain,’  hum-anus  (for  hominanus),  ‘ belonging  to  man,’ 
germ-anus  (for  germinanus),  ‘belonging  to  the  same  stem,’  mar-lnus, 
‘ belonging  to  the  sea,’  terr-enus,  ‘ belonging  to  the  land,’  trihunus, 
‘ belonging  to  the  tribe,’  &c.  From  numerals  we  have  the  adjec- 
tives in  -anas  derived  from  ordinals  (.56,  Obs.  7),  and  the  distri- 
butives in  -enus  from  the  numeral  adver’os  (57,  Ohs.  1). 
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(17)  in  -ensis,  which  seem  to  be  an  extension  of  the  last  (see 
below,  (4),  (cc),  (S) ),  as  castr-ensis,  ‘ belonging  to  the  camp.’ 

{0)  in  -ivus,  as  fart-ivus,  ‘belonging  to  theft,’  from  furtum, 
o6st-ivu8,  ‘belonging  to  summer  or  heat,’  from  aestas  or  aestus.'^ 

(t)  in  StUis,  as  aqua-tllii,  ‘belonging  to  water,’  umbr-dtUis, 

‘ belonging  to  the  shade.’ 

(bb)  The  following  denote  the  material,  and  may  be  rendered 
by  ‘ made  of,’  ‘ consisting  in.’ 

(a)  in  -eus,  as  lign~eus,  ‘made  of  wood,’  ign-eus,  ‘consisting  in 
fire.’ 

(fi)  in  -iiius,  -nus,  or  -neus,  as  fag-lnus,  ‘of  beech  woodj’  ebur- 
nvs  or  ebur-neus,  ‘ of  ivory,’  quer-mti  (for  querc-mits)  or  quer-neua,- 
' of  oak.’ 

(7)  in  -dceus,  -Kcius  and  -uceus,  as  chart-aceus,  ‘ of  paper;’  later- 
icius,  ‘ o{  brick,’  pan  nuceus,  ‘of  rags,  ragged.’ 

Obi.  1 If  the  primary  novin  does  not  denote  a material,  these  adjeo- 
ftves  may  bo  rendered  by  ‘like’  or  ‘belonging  to,’  as  virgin-eui,  ‘like  a 
irgin  ;’  p<Uer-nu3,  ‘belonging  to  a father;’  tribun-iciut,  ‘belonging  to  a 
ibuue.’ 

Obi.  2 Some  adjectives  in  -icius  are  formed  from  verbals  in  -tin,  as 
cornmi.nt-iexui  ‘feigned,’  from  comrmntum,  ifcc.  In  the  same  way  novlcittt 
is  for  nov-ilriciui,  as  nuntiui  is  for  novi-vent-ioi. 

(cc)  'The  following  denote  abundance,  and  may  be  rendered  by 
‘full  of.’ 

(a)  Those  in  -idus,  as  herh-idus,  ‘ abounding  in  grass.’ 

(/8)  those  in  -osus,  as  pericul-osus,  ‘ full  of  danger.’ 

(7)  those  in  lentus  preceded  by  u,  or  by  0 after  n and  t,  as 
op-it-lentus,  ‘ loaded  with  wealth,’  sanguin-o-lentus,  ‘ full  of  blood,’ 
vi-5-lentus,  ‘ full  of  violence,’  These  are  properly  compounds  with 
the  adjective  lentm. 

(dd)  Adjectives  in  -tlmus  denote  direction  of  motion,  as  Jim- 
timus,  ‘ towards  the  borders,’  mari-timua,  ‘ towards  the  sea.’  Many, 
superlatives  take  this  form,  as  in-timus,  ‘most  inward,’  op-timus, 

‘ most  upward.’ 

(ee)  Adjectives  in  -mus  denote  a state  at  a particular  time,  as 
noctu-nma,  ‘a  condition  relating  to  night,’  hodie-mm,  ‘a  condi- 
tion of  to-day,’  tacUur-mus,  ‘a  condition  of  silence  after  speaking.’  s 
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(ff)  Adjectives  in  -Stas,  -Has,  -utus,  have  the  form  of  passive 
participles,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  verbs  no  longer  exist- ' 
ing ; but  they  refer  to  the  possession  of  that  which  is  indicated  by 
the  primary  noun,  as  barb-Stus,  ‘having  a beard,’  ‘bearded,’  crin- 
-Hus,  ‘having  long  hair,’  ‘long-haired,’  corn-utus,  ‘homed.’  The 
secondary  verb  is  still  seen  in  sta-tutus,  cinc-tutus,  ver-sutus,  and 
the  particle  act-utum. 

(gg)  Adjectives  in  -tus  like  the  corresponding  substantives  in 
-tas  (above,  (3),  (aa) ),  denote  a quality,  as  hmes-tus,  ‘ honourable, 
virtuous,’  onus-tus,  ‘heavy,’  modea-tus,  ‘moderate,  modest’ 

(hh)  Adjectives  in  -s-ter,  -s-tris,  signify  locality,  as  campes-ter, 
‘in  the  fields,’  palus-tris,  ‘in  the  marshes.’  The  isolated  word 
seques-ter  from  secus  (cf.  sequior)  means  ‘one  who  is  not  in- 
terested, a mediator  or  umpire  between  two  parties.’ 

(3)  Adjectives  derived  from  other  Adjectives. 

(aa)  Some  adjectives  are  diminutives  formed  according  to  the 
rules  given  above ; thus  we  have  paro-ulus  from  parvus,  levi-culus 
from  Uvis,  misel-lus  from  miser.  Also  the  irregular  forms  bellus 
from  bonus,  novellas  from  novas,  paullas  from  parvaa. 

(bb)  Adjectives  in  -ox  (-dcis), -ucas  and  -Jctis,  seem  to  be  exten- 
sions of  simpler  adjectives,  which  are  often  lost;  thus  fer-ox  is  clearly 
nn  extension  of  fer-us,  cad-uctis  must  be  referred  to  some  form  like 
cad-uus  (above,  (1),  (flF);  cf.  oc-cid-uus]',  ant-lcus,  post-lcus,  seem  to 
fall  back  on  some  derivative  of  anteo,  posteo;  am-lcus,  pud-lcus, 
point  to  intemiediate  forms  like  ex-im-ius.  As  the  substantive  from 
ferox  is  ferdcia,  whereas  amicus,  pudicus  make  amicitia,  pudicitia, 
the  solitary  form  flducia  seems  to  imply  an  extension  of  Jidus  in 
the  form  of  fidax,  rather  than  an  adjective  fiducus.  As  we  have 
Apr-llis  by  the  side  of  apr-icus,  we  may  refer  them  both  to  some 
one  derivative  from  aperio. 

(cc)  Comparatives  and  superlatives  (above,  36)  are  derived  not 
only  from  positive  adjectives  but  from  adverbial  forms. 

(4)  Adjectives  derived  from  Proper  Names. 

(aa)  The  gentile  name  in  rius  (below.  Appendix  Ul.  (a) ) is 
used  as  an  adjective  to  denote  a man’s  public  doings ; thus  we  have 
via  Appia,  ‘ the  road  constructed  by  Appius,’  Liciniae  rogationes, 
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‘the  bills  brought  in  by  Licinius/  oircus  Flaminius,  ‘the  circus 
made  by  Flaminius.’ 

(bb)  Derivatives  in  -anus  from  the  gentile  name  express 
transference  by  adoption  from  the  family  so  named,  as  Scipio 
jEmilianus,  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  gens  yEmilta,  but  was  transferred  by  adoption  to  the  gens 
Cornelia.  The  same  affix  also  expresses  the  possessive  relation  in 
any  case  except  those  mentioned  under  (aa) ; for  example,  ‘ Pompey’s 
law’  is  lex  Pompeia,  but  ‘Pompey’s  fleet’  is  classis  Pompeiana. 
Sometimes  in  the  latter  case  we  have  derivatives  from  the  cogno- 
men in  -ianus,  -anus,  or  -inus,  Ciceron-ianus,  Gracch-anus,  Verr-inus. 

(cc)  From  names  of  towns  we  have  the  following  derivative 
adjectives : 

(a)  in  -anus  from  words  in  -a,  -ae,  -um,  as  Romanus,  Formia- 
nus,  Tusculanus,  from  Roma,  Formiae,  Tusculum. 

{R)  in  -inus  from  words  in  -ta,  -turn,  -e,  as  Amerinus,  Lanu- 
vinus,  Praenestinus,  from  Ameria,  Lanuvium,  Praeneste. 

(7)  in  -as  {-atis)  from  Roman  names  only  in  -a,  -ae,  -um, 
as  Capenas,  Fidenas,  Arplmis,  from  Capeiia,  Fidenae,  Arplnum. 

(S)  in  -ensis  from  Roman  and  foreign  words  in  -o  {-onxs),  and 
from  some  in  -a,  -ax,  -um,  as  Sulmonensis,  Bononiensis,  Cannensis, 
Atheniensis,  from  Sulmo,  Bomnia,  Cannae,  Athenae. 

Ohs.  1 Adjectives  in  -€7wi»  sometimes  represent  a temporary  as 
distinguished  from  a fixed  residence  in  a country.  Thus  SietUus,  Coriu- 
thius  are  natives  of  Sicilia  and  Corinthus,  but  Sieiliensis,  Corinihiensis, 
are  foreigners  settled  or  living  in  Sicily  and  Corinth. 

Ohs.  2 Greek  names  in  -ius,  as  Corinthius,  in  -enus,  as  Cgzicenus,  in 
-aeus,  as  Erythaeus  {Cumanus  in  prose,  but  Cumaetis  in  poetry),  in  -tes,  as 
Jbderites,  Sparliates  (but  the  adjective  is  Spartanus),  Tegsales,  Hera,- 
cleatts,  are  retained  in  Latin. 

Ohs.  3 Greek  feminine  forms  in  -is  (-tdis),  -as  (-adis),  and  in  -ssa, 
as  Pelias,  Resperides,  Cilissa,  Cressa,  retain  their  place  as  Latin  ad- 
jectives. 


(b)  Derived  Verbs. 

116  Derivative  verbs  are  either  extensions  of  other  verbs,  or 
are  formed  immediately  from  nouns.  In  either  case  the  variety  in 
form  is  conjugational,  and,  as  such,  has  been  already  discussed.  The 
proper  classification  of  these  derivative  verbs  is  attended  with  certain 
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philological  difficulties,  for  the  loss  of  Intermediate  forms  of  the 
verb  has  led  grammarians  to  refer  immediately  to  nouns  more  than 
one  class  of  verbs,  which  are  really  derived  from  other  verbs,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  derive  immediately  from  primary  verbs  those 
derivative  forms  which  rest  on  verbal  substantives.  Thus,  in  the 
former  case  they  have  divided  verbs  in  -sco  into  inchoativa  verbalia 
and  inchoativa  nominalia;  for  instance,  in-cale-sco  is  an  extension  of 
caleo,  but  matiire-sco  is  supposed  to  be  a derivative  from  the  adjective 
viaturua.  As,  however,  the  formation  in  -sco  is  limited  to  the  present 
in  both  cases,  and  as  the  primitive  caleo  is  reproduced  in  the  perfect 
in-calui,  so  the  perfect  maturui  leads  us toalost  primitive  in  -eo,  which 
is  the  neuter  correlative  of  the  transitive  viaturare  (below,  117,  (2), 
(cc) ).  A similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  perfects  obmutui, 
percrebui,  trrausi,  vesperavi,  iratus  sum,  &c.,  although  these  have  no 
present  in  use  except  the  inchoatives  obmutesco,  percrebresco,  irrau- 
cesco,  vesperasco,  irascor,  &c.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  gram- 
marians say  that  the  frequentative  verbs  in  -ito  are  derived  from 
their  primitives  b}'  the  mere  addition  of  this  syllable,  they  forget 
that  niil-H-are,  for  example,  has  no  primitive  verb,  but  that  it  is 
formed  directly  from  miles  (-itw),  which  is  formed  from  vitles  and 
€0,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  interpretan  from  interpres; 
and  they  forget  also  that  there  are  frequentatives  in  -to,  -so,  which 
are  directly  formed  from  the  supine  or  verbal  noun  derived  from  the 
primitive  verb,  as  ciirso  from  cursu-s  the  verbal  of  curro.  Tim  fol- 
lowing arrangement  places  first  the  verbs  really  derived  from  nouns, 
whether  those  nouns  are  or  are  not  themselves  verbal  forms,  and 
secondly,  the  verbs  which  are  really  extensions  of  other  verba, 
without  an  intervening  noun. 

117  (1)  Verbs  derived  from  Nouns. 

These  are  always  contracted  verbs  in  -a,  -e,  -i;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  while  most  verbs  thus  derived  in  -a  and  -t  are 
transitive,  -e  verbs  formed  from  nouns  are  always  intransitive.  Thus, 
from  emo,  ‘ to  take  up,’  comes  amor,  ‘ habitual  selection  or  prefer- 
ence,’ and  from  this  again,  amo  (-ao),  ‘to  love;’  but  from /avar 
comes  faveo,  ‘ to  be  favourable.’ 

(aa)  Transitive  verbs  in  -are  are  derived  from  substantives 
of  all  kinds,  as  cwrare,  nvmerare,  fraudare,  onerare,  vuJgare,  from 
cura,  numerus,  fraus,  onus,  vulgus.  Some  few  of  these  are  in- 
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transitive,  as  militare,  cursare,  laborare,  germinare,  from  miles, 
cursus,  labor,  germen. 

(bb)  Transitive  verbs  in  -are  are  also  formed  from  adjectives, 
as  cavare,  maturare,  l^vare  (for  leviare),  ditare  (for  divitare),  pro- 
bare,  celebrare,  memorare,  from  cavm,  maturus,  ISvis,  dives  {-itis), 
probus,  ceUber,  memor.  Some  few  of  these  are  intransitive,  as 
nigrare,  ‘to  be  black,’  from  niger;  concordare,  ‘to  be  agreed,’  from 
concors;  and  durare,  from  durus,  means  both  ‘ to  make  hard’  and 
‘ to  last  or  endure.’ 

(cc)  Deponents  in  -ari  are  formed  from  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives to  denote  an  occupation  or  situation ; generally  in  an  intrans- 
itive sense,  as  piscari,  ‘to  be  occupied  in  fishing,’  pkilosophari, 
‘ to  play  the  philosopher,’  laetari,  ‘ to  be  glad;’  rarely  with  a trans- 
itive signification,  as  interpretari,  ‘ to  interpret,’  furari,  ‘ to  steal,’ 
osculari,  ‘ to  kiss.’ 

(dd)  A few  transitive  verbs  in  -ire  are  formed  from  substan- 
tives of  all  kinds,  as  punire,  audire,  finire,  vestire,  custodire,  from 
poena,  auris,  finis,  vestis,  custos;  but  servire  is  intransitive.  A few 
also  from  adjectives  in  -is,  as  lenire,  mollire,  stabilire,  from  Urns, 
mollis,  stahilis;  but  superbire,  ferocire,  blandiri,  from  superbus, 
ferox,  blandus,  are  intransitive. 

(ee)  Intransitive  verbs  in  -eo  are  formed  from  substantives,  as 
ardere,  fiorere,  frond^e,  lucere,  from  ardor,  fios,  frons,  lux,  and  a 
few  from  adjectives,  as  albere,  canere,  from  albus,  canus. 

(ff)  Desiderative  verbs  in  -Urio  are  formed  from  the  future 
participle  in  -v/rus,  with  a shortening  of  the  penultima,  as  in 
minister  compared  with  ministerium.  Thus,  from  edo,  esurvs,  we 
have  esurio,  ‘ to  desire  to  eat ;’  from  pario,  parturus,  we  have  par- 
turio,  ‘ to  desire  to  bring  forth.’  With  the  exception  of  these  two, 
the  desideratives  are  not  in  very  common  use.  The  verbs  ligurio 
or  ligurrio,  and  scaturio  or  scaturrio,  are  not  desideratives,  but 
derived  from  some  lost  verbals. 

(gg)  A few  verbs  in  -utio,  as  caec-utio,  balb-utio,  are  derived 
not  immediately  from  the  adjectives  (as  caecus,  baUnis)  which  they 
include,  but  from  participial  adjectives,  caecutus,  ba'butus,  of  the 
class  mentioned  above  (115,  (2),  (ff))- 

(hh)  Some  verbs  in  -iilo  are  derived  from  diminutives  in  -itliis, 
as  moditlo  from  modulus ; others,  as  postulo,  are,  as  we  shall  sea 
((2),  (bb)),  verbal  extensions. 
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(2)  Verbs  formed  from  other  verbs. 

(aa)  Verbs  in  -sco  are  generally  formed  from  -e  verbs,  which 
e-vist  or  may  be  presumed ; and  they  very  often  appear  with  pre- 
])ositions  prefixed,  as  taceo,  conticesco;  valeo,  conmlesco;  frigeo, 
refrigesco,  &c. ; but  they  are  also  formed  from  other  verbs,  the  a 
and  { being  retained  in  the  conjugations  characterized  by  those 
vowels,  and  the  vowel  t being  inserted  before  the  affix  in  deriva- 
tives from  consonant  verbs ; thus,  from  labare  we  have  labasco; 
from  gelo,  congelasco;  from  dormio,  obdormisco ; from  gemo,  inge- 
misco;  from  vivo,  revivisco,  &c. 

(l) b)  Some  few  verbs  are  formed  in  -?7/o  (-ore)  and  -itlo  (-are) ; in 
the  former  cfise,  as  it  seems,  from  the  infinitive,  as  in  carillor  for 
cavere-lor,  ‘I  let  myself  take  care;’  conscribillo  for  conscHbere-lo, 
'I  let  write,  I write  at  random;’  sometimes  from  the  supine,  as 
postu-lo  for  poscitum-lo,  ‘I  let  ask,’  cantiUo  for  cantum-lo,  ‘I  let 
sing,’  &c. 

(cc)  A change  in  the  form  of  the  verb  produces  sometimes  a 
. change  in  the  meaning  from  transitive  to  intransitive,  and  it  is  not 
easy  in  every  case  to  determine  the  process  of  derivation  by  which 
the  change  is  effected.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  conjugational,  as 
when  we  have  the  neuter  verbs,  fugio,  ‘I  flee;’  jaceo,  ‘I  lie;’ 
. liqueo,  ‘I  am  clear;’  pendeo,  ‘I  hang;’  sedeo,  ‘I  sit;’  by  the  side 
of  the  transitive  verbs, /ugfo  (-are),  ‘I  put  to  flight ;’ jacio,  ‘I  throw;’ 
liqiw  (-are),  ‘ I make  clear;’  pendo,  ‘I  weigh’  (by  hanging  up  in  a 
scale);  sedo  (-are),  ‘I  pacify.’  Sometimes  the  form  of  the  root- 
syllable  is  changed,  as  in  caedo,  ' I fell’  or  ‘ cause  to  fall,’  by  the 
side  of  cddo,  ‘I  fall;’  and  we  have  both  differences  in pando,  ‘ I open;’ 
acando,  ‘I  climb;’  by  the  side  of  pateo,  ‘I  am  laid  open;’  scateo, 
‘ I rise  up’  (of  water,  &c.).  In  ven-do,  ‘ I give  for  sale,  I sell,’  by 
the  side  of  ven-eo,  ‘ I go  for  sale,  I am  sold,’  we  have  probably  a 
combination  with  the  verbs  do  and  eo;  c£  per -do  and  per-eo. 

§ 2.  Composition. 

118  A compound  is  an  union  of  two  or  more  words  of  which 
the  last  only  is  inflected,  the  preceding  word  or  words  being  in  a 
dependent  or  construct  state,  and  having  consequently  lost  all  in- 
*■  flexion.  If  both  parts  retain  their  inflexion,  or,  if  the  first  part, 
though  an  oblique  case,  is  separable,  the  composition  is  only  appa- 
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rent;  thus,  mjsuWica, ‘the commonwealth,’ ‘an  oath,’ 
in  which  both  parts  are  declined  throughout,  and  senatusconsultiim,  > 
‘ a resolution  of  the  senate,’  verisimilis,  ' like  the  truth,’  are  not 
compounds,  but  juxtapositions  of  separable  elements,  and  we  may 
say  resque  publica,  aenatusve  consulta. 

Ohs.  Even  in  regular  compounds  this  tmesis  or  separation  may  take 
place  in  poetry ; thus  we  have  in  Virgil  inque  ligatus  for  illigatusque, 
inqne  sajAitMua  for  insalutatusqiie ; and  the  emphatic  prefix  per  may 
suffer  tmesis  even  in  prose,  as  p^r  mihi  minim  videlur;  pergralum  perque 
jucundsim  est,  &c.  The  adverbial  combinations  haclenus,  ecUenus,  qua- 
damlenus,  are  also  divisible  into  their  component  j»rts ; as  est  quadam 
prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra;  and  the  affix  cunque  may  be  detached 
from  its  relative,  as  qua  re  cunque  possum;  quo  ea  me  cunque  ducet; 
guam  rem  cunque  ferox  miles  gesserit. 

I.  The  formation  of  compounds. 

119  The  first  part  of  a true  compound  is  either  an  indeclin- 
able word,  or  a noun,  w'hether  substantive,  adjective,  or  numeral, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  word  always  determines  to  what  part  of 
speech  the  whole  belongs. 

(a)  When  the  first  part  is  a particle,  the  vowels  and  di- 
phthongs <f,  H,  ae,  au  in  the  root  of  the  word  which  follows  are  liable 
to  be  changed  into  i,  e,  I,  u or  e respectively  (above,  p.  8) ; thus, 
from  amicus,  Capio,  we  have  in-tmicus,  ac-cipio;  from  teneo  we 
have  con-tineo;  from  aequus,  aestimo,  we  h.ave  in-iqutis,  ex-istimo; 
from  daudo,  causa,  ex-cludo,  ac-cuso;  from  audio,  obedio,  &c. ; but 
before  two  consonants,  and  sometimes  before  a consonant  and  the 
semi-consonant  {,  a is  represented  by  e;  compare  barba,  im-berbis; 
scando,  as-cendo;  spargo,  coru-spergo;  &c.,  with  facio,  pro-fic-iscor, 
profectus;  jacio,  ab-jicio,  ab-jectus;  cano,  concino,  con-centus;  pario, 
peperi ; and  before  I and  a consonant  a may  become  u : compare 
calco,  con-culco,  with  co.'o,  cultura.  In  some  cases  an  e is  retained, 
as  in  pefo,  ap-peto;  tego,  con-tego;  fremo,  per-fremo;  and  lego  exhi- 
bits in  its  compounds  both  e and  t,  as  perdego,  intel-ligo;  the  com- 
pounds of  traho,  caveo  and  haereo  retain  the  vowel  or  diphthong 
unaltered,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  the  compounds  of  maneo, 
and  to  the  adjective  concavus. 

Ohs.  1 The  particles,  which  may  form  the  first  part  of  a compound, 
are  either  adverbs,  prepositions,  or  the  inseparable  words  mentioned 
above  (1 1 1).  Of  tliese  latter,  it  seems  that  amh-  sometimes  appeared  in 
the  fuller  form  ambi-,  more  directly  referring  to  amho,  and  in  one  par- 
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ticular  case,  that  of  amhirUnn,  soil,  ovit,  ‘a  sheep  having  both  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth,’  and  therefore  of  fit  age  for  sacrifice  ( Festua,  p.  4),  this 
form  has  suffered  apocopn,  and  under  the  usual  form  bideas  this  name  of  a 
sheep  is  liable  to  confusion  with  bidens,  ‘u  mattock’  (from  bui-dmt,  cf. 
trxderui).  The  word  ambUgnut,  ‘having  a lamb  on  both  sides’  (Varro, 
L.  L.  VII.  31),  was  also  written  ambeynus  (Fest.  p.  4).  Semis,  ‘a  half,’ 
ap]>ears  in  compounds  as  semi-,  e.  g.  in  seini-supinus;  sesyue,  ‘and  a 
half',’  apiiears  as  ses^ul-,  e.g.  in  sesquipes;  and  we  have  also  ses-,  as  in 
sesUrlitts. 

Obs.  2 The  negative  prefixes  in  Latin  are  iii-  and  ns-  or  Tiec-, 
The  prefix  tn-  is  found  only  n-ith  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  a few  par- 
ticiples nsed  as  adjectives,  as  incuUus,  iwloclus;  or  with  derivatives  from 
Bul^tantives,  as  the  ailjcctive  ivfonnis  from  forma,  and  the  substantive 
injuria  from  jus.  It  is  liable  to  the  same  imMlifications  as  the  preposition 
in,  fiom  which  it  must  soraetime.s  be  distinguished,  as  infeclus,  ‘ undone,’ 
by  the  side  of  in/ectus  (from  infcio),  ‘dyed,  stained;’  iudictus,  ‘unsaid,’ 
by  the  side  of  iudictus  (from  indico),  ‘enjoined.’  Thu  jnofix  ui-  or  nce- 
is  of  rather  rare  occurrence.  We  hav'e  n«-  in  niqueo,  uifas,  ntfarius, 
nifandus,  nifastus;  ne-  in  7icquam,  mqiiifia,  ueq’mquam,  ncquicqiinm, 
nidum;  nec-  in  nicopitialus,  nicopinus,  neyligo,  neyo  {itec-aio),  neyotium. 


(b)  When  the  first  word  is  a noun  and  the  second  begins  with 
a vowel,  an  elision  takes  place,  as  in  magn  animus;  but  if  the 
second  begins  with  a consonant,  the  connecting  vowel  is  generally 
f,  as  caust-dicus,  corni-ger,  aedi-fico.  Sometimes,  however,  the  I is 
omitted,  as  in  naufragus  (from  navis  and  frango),  puer~pera  (from 
ptier  and  pario),  mus-cipula  (from  mus  and  capid),  and  sometimes  a 
characteristic  letter  and  its  preceding  vowel  are  left  out  before  i,  as 
in  lap-t-cida  for  lapldl-clda,  homrj-cida  for  homintclda,  op-l-fex  for 
opfrlfex,  &c.  When  the  first  is  a numeral,  it  is  either  unchanged 
as  in  decemvir,  or  is  specially  changed,  as  in  biceps,  triumvir,  ' on 
man  of  three.’  In  some  few  ca-ses  the  connecting  vowel  is  6=ii;  c 
Afieno-barhits,  Troju-gena,  vto-lentus,  opu-lentus,  twrbu-lentus,  quad 
rupee;  and  in  tibi-cen  for  tibi-i-cen,  we  have  a contracted  t,  thoug’ 
tub-l-cen  follows  the  general  rule.  In  some  compounds  with  Tnant 
the  second  vowel  is  represented  by  u or  i,  as  manu-pretium  o 
mani-pretium,  viani-festiis,  mani-plus,  &c. ; and  we  have  a contrac- 
tion in  manubrium  for  manu-hibrium.  In  other  compounds  with 
this  word  the  n alone  is  retained,  and,  in  some  cases,  assimilated  to 
a succeeding  consonant ; thus  we  have  man-do,  man-ceps,  man- 
suetvts,  man-tele,  mal-luvium.  The  adverbs  bene,  male,  retain  the 
final  e in  bene-ficus,  male-ficus,  but  change  it  into  i in  beni-gnus, 
mali-gnus. 
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II.  r/ie  classijkation  of  compounds. 

Considered  as  a declinable  whole,  a compound  word  is  either  a 
substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a verb. 

(A)  Compound  Substantives. 

(1)  Most  compound  substantives  are  derivatives  of  compound 
verbs,  as  ad-ven-a  {advenio),  trans-/ug-a  (transfugio),  de-lec-tits 
(deligo),  pro-gres-sus  (progredior),  &c. 

(2)  Some  are  compounded  of  a substantive  and  a verb,  as  arti- 
fex  {arte  facto),  auriga  {aureain  ago),  lani-ficium  {lana  facio), 
ait-spicium  {aves  specio),  agri-cola  {agrum  colo),  agri-peta  {agrum 
peto),  caeli-cola  {caelum  colo),  homi-cida  {hominem  caedo),  caussi- 
dicus  {caussam  dico),  &c. 

(3)  Some  are  compounded  of  a preposition  and  a noun,  as  ab- 
avus,  ag-nomen  {ad-nomen),  com-mercimi  {cum-merx),  pro-consul, 
&c. 

(4)  Some  are  compounded  of  a numeral  and  a noun,  as  decenv- 
vir,  tri-duum,  quadri-ennium. 

(.5)  Some  are  compounded  of  two  substantives,  as  rupi-capra 
from  7'upes  and  capra. 

(6)  Some  of  an  adjective  and  a substantive,  as  rect-angtdum, 
stulii-loquium;  but  these  generally  belong  to  Latinity  of  a later 
age. 

(B)  Compound  Adjectives. 

(a)  The  last  part  is  a substantive. 

(a)  If  the  last  part  is  a substantive,  and  is  a consonantal  noun 
masc.  or  fern.,  it  often  remains  unchanged,  as  in  bi-pes,  bi-color, 
de-mens;  and  then  it  retains  the  inflexioas  of  the  original  substan- 
tive, except  that  ex-sanguis  has  for  its  gen.  exsanguis,  not  exsan- 
gutnis;  acc.  exsanguem,  not  exsanguinem.  If  the  substantive  in- 
volved is  neuter,  or  of  the  1st  or  2nd  declension,  or  of  the  semi- 
con.sonantal  declension,  the  compound  adjective  ends  in  -is,  -e,  or 
-713,  -a,  -um,  as  de-vitts  {via),  e-nervis  {nervus),  bi-maris  {mare), 
centi-manus  {-a,  -um),  cog-nominis  {nomen). 

D.  L.  O.  ' 1 .') 
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Ohs.  Except  the  compounds  with  caput,  as  hicepg,  bi-cipUig  ; with 
corpus,  as  bi-corpor,  bi-corporis ; and  with  cor,  as  con-cors,  con-cordis  ; 
which  retain  the  inflexions  of  their  primitives. 

(Ji)  The  first  part  of  a compound  adjective,  whose  last  part 
is  derived  from  a substantive,  is  either 

(aa)  Another  substantive,  as  in  aeri-pes,  anjui-manus. 

(bb)  An  adjective  or  numeral,  as  in  hi-linguis,  loiig-aevus, 
laii-fundium. 

(cc)  A preposition  or  other  particle,  as  in  a-mens,  per-vius,  in-ers. 

(b)  The  last  part  is  a verb. 

(o)  If  the  last  is  a verb,  the  compound  adjective  generally 
ends  in  -us,  -a,  -uni  appended  to  the  verb-root,  as  luci-fugus,  fati- 
loquus,  manti-vagus.  But  compounds  with  gero  and  fero  generally 
end  in  -ger  and  -fer,  those  from  capio  end  in  -ceps,  and  those  from 
f range  and  dlco  shorten  the  ending  into  -frdgus,  -dlcus;  thus  we 
have  igni-fer,  flammi-ger,  parti-ceps,  nau-f  vagus,  veri-dlcus. 

(/3)  The  first  part  of  a compound  adjective,  whose  last  part 
is  derived  from  a verb,  is  either 

(aa)  A substantive,  which  is  generally  an  accusative,  more 
rarely  an  ablative  dependent  on  the  verb,  as  caduci-fer  (caduceum 
ferens),  igni-vomus  (ignem  vomens),  nionti-vagus  (in  monte  Vagans'), 
nocti-vagus  (nocte  vagans),  &c. 

(bb)  An  adjective,  cither  substantively,  as  the  object  of  the 
verb,  or  adverbially,  as  a secondary  predicate;  thus  we  have 
falsi-dicus  (falsa  dicens),  multi-loguus  (multa  or  mrdtum  loquens), 
aUt-sonus  (alte  sonans),  soli-^vagus  (solus  vagans),  hene-ficus  (bene 
faciens),  &c. 

(c)  The  last  part  is  an  adjective. 

If  the  last  part  of  the  compound  adjective  is  itself  an  adjective, 
the  first  part  is  either  a preposition  or  an  inseparable  particle ; thus 
we  have  per-dijficilis,  prae-dives,  sub-agrestis,  sub-]xillidus,  ini- 
memor,  im-pudens,  in-imicus,  <fee. 
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(C)  Compound  Verbs. 

A compound  verb  is  either  (a)  a primary  compound  or  (/9)  a 
derivative  compound. 

(o)  A primary  compound  retain.s,  with  occasional  abbrevia- 
tions, the  conjugation  of  the  original  verb  which  stand.s  at  the  end; 
it  is 

(aa)  The  original  verb  with  a prepositional  prefix,  as  damno, 
con-denino;  moneo,  ad-moneo;  salio,  de-silio;  scribo,  desenbo,  &c. 

(bb)  Tlic  original  verb  with  an  adverb  prefixed,  as  volo, 
magis-volo  = malo,  non-volo  = nolo;  lego,  nec-ligo;  satis-do,  sat-ago, 
&c. 


(cc)  The  original  verb,  with  another  verb  prefixed ; as  assue- 
facio,  pate-facio,  condoce-fado,  pm-terre-fitcio,  arces-so  (for  arces- 
»ino),  venum-do,  &c. 

ifi)  A derived  compound  verb  is  of  the  first  or  fourth  conjuga- 
tion; it  is  formed  from  a compound  noun,  and  changes  the  conju- 
gation of  the  verb  which  stands  at  the  end,  if  the  compound  noun 
ended  in  a verb-root,  unle.ss  the  original  verb  was  also  of  the  first 
conjugation;  thus  wc  have  per-nocto  {-are)  from  pemox,  tergv-veraor 
(-d;nj  from  tergum  vertens,  im-pedio  (-ire)  from  in  pede,  ir^etio 
{-Ire)  from  in  reti,  il-Uiqueo  {-are)  from  in  laqueum,  e-rudio  {-Ire) 
from  c rudibus,  ‘out  of  foils;’  aedi-fico  {-are)  from  aedem  faciens, 
muUi-plico  {-are)  from  multi-plex,  ampli-fico  {-are)  from  ampluni 
facio,  mori-geror  {-art)  from  vtorem  gerere,  &c. 

Obs.  Verbs,  which  have  reduplicated  perfects,  generally  lose  the 
reduplication  when  they  ore  compounded  with  a preposition.  Thus  from 
tondeo,  totondi  we  have  detondeo,  deiandi.  But  compounds  with  do,  ato, 
diaco,  poaco,  and  most  of  those  with  curro,  retain  their  reduplication; 
thus  we  have  circuinde.di,  tulatiii,  edidici,  repopoaei,  excueurri  But  in 
circumenrro,  recurro,  auccurro,  tranacurro  we  have  no  reduplication  of 
the  {terfect. 


120  Compounds  arc  called  (a)  determinative  when  the  first 
part  of  the  word  defines  the  second ; as  inXerrex,  cognomen,  benef’t- 
cus,  lati/undium,  laticlavus,  &c. ; (b)  syntactical,  when  the  first 
word  is  governed  by  the  second;  as  agrictila,  opidentus,  signi/er, 

15-2 
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aequiparo,  breviloquens,  &c. ; (c)  auxiliary,  when  two  verbs  come 
together,  and  the  second  helps  the  former;  as  ama-vl  for  ania-fui, 
ve>i-do  for  venum  do,  arcesm  for  ac-cedere  aino;  (d)  possessive,  when 
the  first  part  denotes  the  manner  of  the  thing  possessed ; as  cras- 
sipes,  ‘thick-footed,’  alipes,  ‘wing-footed,’  and  the  negatives  expers, 
‘ without  a share  in,’  iuermus,  ‘without  arms,’  &c.  Those  compounds 
which  consist  of  more  than  two  constituent  parts  are  called  decom- 
posita;  as  su-ove-taiir-ilia,  in-de-fessus,  &c. ; and  those  which  are 
made  up  of  wonls  from  different  languages  are  termed  hibridae; 
as  epiredium  or  epirrhediiim,  from  ext  and  rheda,  dextrocherium 
from  dexter  and  monoculus  from  pavo<;  and  oculus. 
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SYNTAX,  OR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORDS. 


CHAPTER  I, 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  AND  GENERAL  RULES. 


§ 1.  Subject  and  Predicate. 

121  (I)  Syntax  or  construction  (i.e.  ‘arrangement’  or ‘put- 

ting together  in  order’)  gives  the  rules  of  speech  or  speaking. 

(2)  Speech  or  speaking  consists  of  sentences  or  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

(3)  A sentence  or  expression  of  thought  {propositvm  effatum) 
is  called  a Proposition  or  Enunciation,  and  consi.sts  of,  or  may 
be  resolved  into,  three  parts — the  Subject,  the  Copula,  and  the 
Predicate. 

(4)  The  Siihject  is  some  noun  substantive,  pronoun,  or  other 
designation  of  a person  or  thing,  about  which  we  say,  predicate, 
or  tell  something;  the  Copula  is  some  finite  mood  and  tense  of  the 
verb  ‘ to  be,’  or  some  other  verb  not  involving  a distinct  predicate  ; 
and  the  Predicate  is  some  adjective  or  other  general  term,  which  is 
predicated  or  asserted  of  the  subject:  thus,  in  the  sentence,  Deua 
est  bonus,  ‘God  is  good,’  Deus  is  the  subject,  est  the  copula,  and 
bonus  the  predicate. 

(.5)  The  Predicate  and  Copula  arc  very  often  included  in  some 
form  of  a finite  verb,  thus  eq^uus  currit,  ‘the  horse  runs,’  is  equi- 
valent to  equus  est  currens,  ‘ the  horse  is  running.’ 
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(G)  The  whole  sentence  may  be  contained  in. a finite  verbal 
form.  This  is  e.specially  the  case  when  the  nominative  is  one  of 
the  personal  pronouns;  indeed,  these  are  never  expressed  unless 
some  emphasis  is  intended ; as  in  the  lines  of  Terence  {Adelph. 
III.  iv.  10  sqq.)  : 

‘In  te  spcs  omnis,  Hegio,  nobis  sita  e.st; 

Te  solum  liabemus;  tu  es  patronus,  tu  pater; 

Si  deseris  tu,  periimus.’ 

But  Ca’sar,  writing  to  the  senate,  after  his  victory  over  Pharnaces, 
says.  Vent,  vidi,  vici,  where  three  complete  sentences,  ‘ I came,  I 
saw,  I conquered,’  are  included  in  three  words ; because  every  one 
knew  who  was  the  agent. 

(7)  The  nominative  is  also  very  frequently  omitted  when  the 
verb  shows  what  it  must  be:  thus  we  say  pluit,  ‘it  rains,’  i.e. 
caelum;  advesperascit,  ‘it  grows  towards  evening,’  sc.  dies:  some- 
times with  a pronoun ; as  luciscit  hoc  jam,  ‘ this  is  growing  light,’ 
sc.  caelum  (Plautus,  Amphitr.  I.  iii.  4.i). 

(8)  Impersonal  verbs  supply  their  nominf^tivo  from  the  parti- 
cular word,  phrase,  or  sentence  which  depends  upon  them ; as 
pudet  me  errare,  ‘ to  err  shames  me,’  ‘ the  fact  of  erring  causes 
shame  unto  me,’  i.e.  ‘I  am  ashamed  to  err  ;’  pudet  me  facti,  ‘ that 
which  belongs  to  the  action  causes  me  shame,’  i.e.  ‘I  am  ashamed 
of  the  action  ;’  curritur  a me,  ‘ it  is  run  by  me,’  ‘ there  is  running 
caused  by  me,’  i.e.  ‘I  nin.’ 


§ 2.  Different  kinds  of  Fi'edicates. 

122  There  me  three  ditferent  kinds  of  Predicates  : 

(A)  Primary,  when  there  is  nothing  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  except  the  copula,  either  expressed  or  implied  ; 
a.s  in  the  instances  given  above. 

(B)  Secondary,  when  the  predicate  is  connected  with  the 
subject  through  a verb,  which  already  contains  a pri- 
mary predicate;  as  pit  orant  taciti,  ‘the  pious  pniy  in 
silence ;’  which  is  eijuivalent  to  pit  sunt  orantes  et  sunt 
taciti,  ' the  pious  are  (1)  praying  and  they  arc  (2)  silent,’ 
or  ‘ the  pious  are  silent  when  they  pray.’ 
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(C)  Tertiary,  when  the  secondary  predicate  is  used  in  an 
obli<iue  case;  thus  in  tu  solus  es,  ‘you  are  alone,’  solus  is 
a primary  predicate;  in  tu  solus  adjuvisti  nos,  ‘you  alone 
have  assisted  us,’  i.  e.  ‘ you  have  assisted  us,  and  you  are 
alone  in  that,’  solus  is  a secondary  predicate ; but  in  te 
solum  kabemus,  ‘ we  have  you  alone,’  L e.  ‘we  have  you, 
and  you  are  the  only  one  whom  we  have,’  solum  is  a 
tertiary  predicate. 

According  to  these  definitions,  (A)  primary  predicates  are 
direct ; (B)  secondary  predicates  are  oblique  or  adverbial ; and  (C) 
tertiary  predicates  are  both  oblique  and  adverbial : in  other  words, 
(A)  primary  predicates  are  either  finite  verbs  including  a copula,  or 
the  nominatives  of  nouns  and  participles  predicated  through  a 
copula;  (B)  secondary  predicates  are  either  adverbs,  nouns  used 
adverbially,  or  the  oblique  cases  of  nouns  with  or  without  a pre- 
position; (C)  tertiary  predicates  are  words  in  agreement  'with 
oblique  cases  of  nouns. 

§ 3.  Accessory  parts  of  a sentence. 

123  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  predicates,  it  is  desirable  to  enumerate 
here  all  the  accessory  parts  which  can  enter  into  a simple  sentence 
in  Latin,  and  also  the  most  obvious  of  the  subordinate  sentences 
which  serve  as  secondary  predications. 

A simple  sentence  may  consist  of  the  following  parts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subject  and  primary  predicate  : 

(1)  The  object  or  person  addressed  in  the  vocative  case,  which 
is  merely  inteijectiouaL 

(2)  A verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  when  the  verb  which  con- 
tains the  primary  predicate  does  not  convey  a complete  conception; 
as  qui  non  vult  inteUigi  non  debet  legi,  ‘ he  who  is  not  willing  to  be 
understood,  is  not  entitled  to  bo  read.’ 

(3)  A noun  or  pronoun  in  the  accusative  case  expressing  the 
immediate  object  of  a transitive  verb ; as  manus  manum  lavat, 
‘(one)  hand  washes  (another)  hand;’  ego  amo  te,  ‘I  love  thee;’ 
panem  et  aquam  natura  desiderat,  ‘nature  requires  bread  and 
water.’ 

(•t)  A noun  or  pronoun  in  the  dative  case  limiting  the  action 
to  or  for  a particular  object;  as  pater  filio  librum  emit,  ‘the  father 
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l)Ought  a book  for  his  son  dedi  tibi  pecuniam,  ‘ I gave  money  to 
you non  scholae,  sed  vitae  discimus,  ‘ we  learn  not /or  the  school, 
hut  for  life.’ 

(5)  A noun  in  the  ablative  case,  indicating  the  time,  the  mean.s, 
or  the  instrument  of  the  action ; as  hieme  bella  conquie.scunt, 
‘wars  rc.st  in  the  winter;’  concordia  parvie  res  cre.scunt,  ‘little 
things  grow  by  means  of  concord  ;’  Alexander  Clitum  gladio  inter- 
fecit,  ‘Alexander  slew  Clitus  with  (by  the  instrumentality  of)  a 
sword.’ 

(6)  When  the  verb  is  changed  from  active  to  passive,  the 
accu.sative  of  the  immediate  object  may  become  the  subject,  and 
the  subject  of  the  active  verb  may  l>e  expressed  by  the  ablative  with 
ab ; thus  : Alexander  vicit  Darinm,  ‘Alexander  conquered  Darius,’ 
may  l)c  turned  into  Darius  victus  est  ab  Alexandra,  ‘Darius  was 
conquered  by  Alexander.’ 

(7)  Any  noun,  whether  subject  or  object,  may  be  defined  by 
an  adjective  or  adjectival  word  agreeing  with  it  in  case,  gender, 
and  number ; as  Alexander  maynus  fidelem  CUtum  gladio  suo  inter- 
fecit,  ‘the  great  Alexander  slew  the  faithful  Clitus  with  his  own 
sword.’ 

(8)  The  functions  of  the  defining  adjective  may  be  repre- 
sented 

(a)  By  another  substantive  in  the  genitive  case ; as  amor 
jmiriae  nobis  insitus  est,  ‘ the  love  of  our  country  is  implanted  in 
us,’  where  patriae,  ‘ of  our  country,’  defines  the  word  amor  just  as 
an  adjective  would  have  done;  maximum  tui  desiderium  me 
tenet,  ‘the  great  love  of  you  possesses  me,’  where  tui  might  be 
written  in  the  adjectival  form  tuum,  ' thine.’ 

(Ij)  By  a relative  sentence ; as  Alexander,  qui  tot  popidos 
vicerat,  ir®  succubuit,  ‘Alexander  who  had  conquered  so  many 
nations,  gave  way  to  passion,’  where  the  relative  sentence  merely 
describes  Alexander,  as  magnus  had  done,  with  a particular  refer- 
ence. 

(c)  By  an  apposition  of  another  noun  in  the  same  case ; as 
Alexander,  Macedonum  rex,  ‘Alexander,  the  king  of  the  Macedo- 
nians! ft)r  which  we  might  substitute  a relative  sentence,  as  qui 
fait  rex  Macedonum,  ‘ who  was  king  of  the  Macedonians.’ 
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(9)  Any  predicate  or  even  epithet  may  lie  rpialified  by  an 
abverb ; as  lonye  pes-simum  consilium,  * hy  far  the  worst  counsel 
mens  ejus  est  valde  prava,  ‘his  mind  is  vei-y  depraved  equus  cito 
currit,  ‘the  horse  runs  mmftly.’  Some  ailverbs,  as  those  of  affirm- 
ing or  denying,  are  construed  rather  with  the  whole  sentence  than 
with  single  predicates ; such  are  sane,  certo,  fortasse,  non,  minitne, 
nequaquam,  nsutiquam,  &c. 

(10)  An  adjective  may  take  the  place  of  an  adverb  and  appear 
as  a secondary  or  even  tertiary  predicate ; as  lupus  gregibus  noctiir- 
nus  obambulat,  ‘the  wolf  prowls  about  the  flocks  at  night;'  where 
nocturnus  is  equivalent  to  noctu,  and  is  therefore  a secondary  predi- 
cate ; te  solum  habemus,  ‘ we  have  thee  alone,’  where  solum  is  equi- 
valent to  solummodo,  dunitaxat,  or  some  adverb  of  similar  signi- 
fication. But  sometimes  the  sense  is  changed  when  the  predicative 
adjective  stands  for  the  adverb ; thus,  Cicero  primus  hoc  fecit, 
means  ‘ Cicero  was  the  first  who  did  this,’  i.  e.  ‘ he  did  it  before 
all  other  men ;’  but,  Cicero  privw  hoc  fecit,  means  ‘ Cicero  first  did 
this,’  and  he  did  other  things  after  it;  and,  Cicero  primum  hoc  fecit, 
means  ‘ Cicero  did  this  for  the  first  time,’  but  he  may  have  done  it 
several  times  afterwards.  Similarly  we  have,  Tbrasybulus  non  so- 
Zmw  princeps,  sed  et  soZits  initio  liellum  tyrannis  indixit,  ‘Thrasy- 
bulus  not  only  was  the  first,  but  also  at  the  beginning  was  the  only 
person  who  declared  war  against  the  tyrants.’ 

(11)  A participle  is  regularly  used  as  a secondary  predicate, 
both  in  the  same  case  with  one  of  the  onlinary  members  of  the 
sentence,  and  in  the  ablative  absolute ; as  omne  malum  nascens 
facile  opprimitur,  inveteratum  plenimque  fit  robustius,  ‘every  evil, 
when  stiU  growing,  is  easily  kept  down ; but  when  it  has  grown 
old  it  generally  lajcomes  stronger;’  Horatius,  occisis  tribus  Curia^ 
tiis,  et  duobus  amissis  fratrihus,  tlomum  se  victor  recepit,  ‘ Horatius, 
the  three  Curiatii  having  been  killed,  and  having  himself  lost  his 
two  brothers,  returned  home  victorious.’ 

(12)  As  the  Latin  language  has  no  past  participle  of  the  active 
voice,  unless  the  verb  is  deponent  in  form,  a secondary  predication 
of  time  in  this  tense,  is  either  expressed  in  the  .ablative  absolute, 
as  in  the  example  jiist  given,  or  it  is  expressed  by  quum  and  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive;  as  quum  haec  dicisset,  hostes  adortus 
est,  ‘ having  said  the.se  things  he  attacked  the  enemy.’  Similarly 
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contemporary  time  may  be  expressed  by  quum  with  the  imperfect 
subjunctive;  as  Ciesar,  quum  iterum  esset  consul,  multas  res  gesait, 
‘ Ciesar  being  consul  for  the  second  time,-  perfonned  many  ex- 
ploits.’ 

(1.3)  A more  apposition  of  the  same  case  is  sometimes  equiva- 
lent to  a secondary  predication  of  contemporary  time,  and  in  that 
case  we  may  use  the  adverb  of  time  by  the  side  of  the  noun  in 
apposition ; as  C\e.sar  itentm  consul,  ‘ Ca>sar  being  consul  fur  the 
second  time;’  Appius  turn  decemvir,  ‘Appius  being  at  that  time 
decemvir.’ 

(14)  A word  or  phrase  dependent  on  a preposition  may  serve 
to  qualify  an  epithet  or  secondary  predicate,  or  may  constitute  an 
additional  predication ; as  amor  in  me  tuus,  ‘ your  love  towards 
•me;’  Augustus  erga  omnes  benignus  in  multorum  reprehensionem 
incurrit,  ‘Augustus,  being  kind  to  all,  fell  under  the  censure  of 
many;’  pro  patria  quodvis  periculum  adcas  oportet,  ‘you  ought 
to  encounter  any  danger  on  behalf  of  your  native  country.’  In 
the  first  of  these  passages  in  me  qualifies  the  epithet  tuus;  in 
the  second,  erga  omnes  qualifies  the  secondary  predicate  benignus, 
and  m multorum  reprehensionem  incurrit  constitutes  the  main 
statement  or  primary  predication,  ‘he  was  blamed  by  many  ;’  and 
in  the  third  example,  pro  patina  is  equivalent  to  a secondary  pre- 
dication of  the  condition,  namely,  ‘ if  our  country  is  at  stake.’ 

(15)  The  substitution  of  a sentence  dependent  on  a relative 
or  conjunction,  for  an  epithet  (8,  (b) ) or  secondary  predicate  (12), 
may  be  carried  to  any  extent,  and  the  rules  for  the  application  of 
this  machinery  are  called  the  doctrine  of  co-ordinate  and  subordi- 
nate sentences. 


§ 4.  Epithets  and  Predicates. 

124  It  is  of  the  utmost  consetiucnce  that  a predicate,  should 
be  distinguished  from  an  epithet,  and  for  this  we  give  the  follow- 
ing rule : An  adjective,  or  oblique  case,  or  relative  sentence,  if 
dependent  merely  on  a noun,  is  an  epithet  or  description ; if  de- 
pendent also  on  a verb,  it  is  a secondary  or  tertiary  predicate, 
according  as  its  case  is  direct  or  oblicpie.  Thus,  Gd'ius  is  merely 
described,  or  we  have  merely  epithets,  attributes,  or  appositions, 
when  we  add  to  this  name  such  phrases  as  bonus  puer,  ‘a  gootl 
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boy;’  Marci filhis,  ‘the  son  of  Marcus;’  qui  est  bonus,  ‘who  is 
good;’  qui  est  Marci  Jilius,  ‘ who  is  the  son  of  Marcus.’ 

125  That  all  adjectives,  oblique  c.oses,  and  relative  sentences 
dependent  on  verbs  are  subsidiary  or  accessory  predicates,  i.e. 
adverbs,  may  be  shown  by  a few  examples.  We  have  seen  this 
in  the  example  pii  orant  taciti,  ‘the  pious  pray  in  silence,’  i.e. 
‘silently.’  The  meaning  of  this  w’ould  not  be  altered  if  we  wrote 
in  sikntio,  or  sileiiter,  or  tacito  ore,  which  are  adverbial  phrases, 
or  ita  orant,  ut  taciti  sint,  w’hich  is  a relative  sentence  dependent 
on  orant,  and  of  the  nature  called  illative.  In  fact,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  an  undeclinable  adverb,  and  the  other  forms  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  predication,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the 
adverb  is  general,  while  the  others  denote  special  affections.  Thus 
if  we  say,  habitahat  ibi,  ‘ he  dwelt  there,’  we  do  not  specify  the 
place;  but  if  we  say,  hahitabat  Romae,  ‘ho  dwelt  at  Rome,’  we 
state  where  ho  lived.  Again,  if  we  say,  ‘he  beat  him  violently,’  we 
merely  express  the  manner ; but  if  we  say,  ‘ he  beat  him  with  a 
stick,’  or  ‘ so  as  to  kill  him,’  w’e  add  the  instrument  and  the  extent 
or  consequences.  Again,  if  we  say,  ‘ he  will  go  to  London  condi- 
tionallyl  it  is  a general  predication  of  condition,  but  not  more 
adverbial  than  the  specific  condition  in  ‘he  will  go  to  London, 
if  you  will  accompany  him,’  i.e.  ‘on  the  particular  condition  that 
you  accompany  him.’ 


§ 5.  Cases  and  Prepositimis. 

126  The  general  meanings  of  the  cases  have  been  given 
above,  5 (1);  and  wo  may  now  add  that  the  nominative  or  direct 
case  is  subjective,  but  the  oblique  cases  are  objective.  Regarded 
as  adverbial  words  or  .secondary  predicates,  the  oblicjue  cases 
ought  to  denote  ‘ motion  from,’  ‘ rest  al,’  and  ‘ motion  to,’  an 
object.  This  distinction  is  accurately  observed  only  in  the  nouns 
mentioned  below  (128,  VII.  (b) ).  All  others  express  motion 
from  by  some  preposition  signifying  ‘from’  or  ‘out  of’  prefixed 
to  the  ablative;  motion  to,  by  some  propo.sition  signifjnng  ‘to’  or 
‘ towards,’  with  the  accusative;  and  rest  at,  by  some  preposition 
signifying  ‘ in,’  ‘upon,’  ‘ before,’  or  ‘ in  presence  of,’  with  the 
ablative;  or  by  some  preposition  signifying  ‘at,’  ‘before,’  ‘behind,’ 
‘ besides,’  &c.,  with  the  accusative. 
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127  The  general  meanings  of  the  prepo.sitions  have  been  given 
above  (10!t).  In  the  following  lists,  arranged  according  to  the 
ca“e  with  which  the  prepositions  are  construed,  f denotes  ‘ motion 
from'  t denotes  ‘ motion  to'  and  r signifies  ‘ rest  at’  But  all 
prepositions  construed  with  the  accusative,  whether  they  denote 
motion  or  rest,  imply  extension,  or  that  the  thing  is  stretched  out 
or  extended;  and  all  prepositions  construed  with  the  ablative, 
though  they  denote  that  there  has  been  derivation  or  motion  from 
the  object,  imply  that  the  motion  is  terminated. 

(a)  Prepositions  construed  with  the  accusative  arc  the  follow- 
ing: 

' Adversum  (adversus),'’  cis  {citra)'  apud,’  ante,'  peneif- 
qua 

Intra,'  infra,'  contra,'  supra,'  post'  circiter,'  inter.' 

Circa'  (circum),  ultra,'  juxta,'  erga,'  praeter,'  et  extra.' 

Ob,'  props,'  per,'  propter,'  versus,'  trans,'  poiie,'  secundum,' 
ad." 

These  may  also  be  remembered  by  the  following  arrangement 
in  lines  of  four  w'ords  each  : 

Ante,  apud,  ad,  advei'sus, 

Circum,  circa,  citra,  cis, 

Erga,  contra,  inter,  extra. 

Infra,  intra,  juxta,  oh. 

Penes,  jwne,  post,  and  jmieter, 

Props,  propter,  pei',  secundum. 

Supra,  versus,  ultra,  trans. 

(b)  Prepositions  construed  with  the  ablative  arc  the  fol- 
lowing : 

‘ De,'  a'  (quod  ct  ah'),  cum,'  ahsque,'  d (quod  et  eA),  prae,'  pro,' 

sine,'  coram.' ’ 

Or  those  given  in  the  rhymes: 

A,  ah,  ahsque,  abs  and  de. 

Coram,  clam,  cum,  ex  and  e. 

Sine,  tenus,  pro,  and  j>rae. 

Of  these,  however,  coram,  clam,  and  tenus,  with  procul,  simul, 
and  some  adverbs  construed  with  the  genitive,  can  be  regarded 
only  as  quasi-prcjxjsitions  (see  below,  l69). 
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(c)  Prepositions  construed  with  an  accusative,  if  motion  or 
extension  is  implied,  with  an  ablative,  if  rest  is  signified,  are  the 
following : 

‘In,  super,  et  suhter,  pro  qufi  sub  crebrius  exstat;’  that  is; 

In,  ‘ into,'  ‘ towards,’  ‘ to,’  ‘ upon,’  ‘ against,’  governs  the  ac- 
cusative ; but  in,  ‘ in,’  ‘ among,’  governs  tbe  ablative. 

Sub,  or  subter,  ' under,’  ‘ beneath,’  ‘ about,’  require.s  tbe  accu- 
sative; but  sub,  ov  subter,  'just  under,’  ‘just  at,’ requires 
the  ablative. 

Super,  ‘alwve,’  ‘over,’  takes  the  accusative;  but  super,  ‘upon,’ 
‘concerning,’  takes  tbe  ablative. 

§ G.  Ma  in  Rules  of  Latin  Syntar. 

128  The  main  rules  of  Latin  Syntax  are  tbe  following : 

A.  Tres  Concordantiae. 

I.  Verbum  personals  cum  nominatim  concordat  nuniero  et 
jiersond. — A personal  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  in 
number  and  person;  as  equus  currit,  ‘a  borse  runs;’  nos  pueri 
disdmus,  ‘ we  boys  learn.’ 

II.  Adjectivum  cujuscunque  modi  cum  substantive  concordat  ge- 
nere,  numero,  et  casu, — An  adjective,  whether  nominal,  pronominal, 
or  participial,  and  whether  predicate  or  epithet,  agi-ees  with  its  sub- 
stantive in  gender,  nuinl)er,  and  case ; as  Deus  est  bonus,  ' God  is 
good,’  celeres  equi,  ‘swift  Imrses;’  where  bonus  is  the  predicate  of 
Deus,  and  celeres  is  a descriptive  epithet  of  equi. 

III.  ReUitivum  cum  antecedente  concordat  genere,  numero,  et 
persond. — The  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent,  i.e.  with  the 
substantive  which  it  helps  to  define,  in  gender,  number  and  per- 
son, but  derives  its  case  from  the  verb  with  which  it  is  construed ; 
as  adsvm,  qui  feci,  ‘ I,  who  did  it,  am  here ;’  urbs,  qnain  condi- 
derunt,  ‘the  city  which  they  founded;’  phaselus  iUe,  quern  videtis, 
‘ that  skiflf  which  ye  see.’ 

These  are  called  the  three  concords. 

B.  Casus  Xominum. 

IV.  Nomina  egusdem  relationis  aliis  noininibus  in  eodem  casu 
apponuntur. — When  two  substantives  refer  to  the  same  person  or 
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thing,  they  are  put  in  the  same  case  by  apposition  ; as  jEneas 
jUius,  ‘iEneas  the  son.’ 

V.  Nomina  diversae  relationis  aliis  noniinibus  in  geintivo  suh- 
junguntur. — Wlien  one  substantive  depends  upon  another,  it  is  put 
in  the  genitive  case ; as  ./Eneas  Jilius  Anchisae,  ‘ iEneas  the  son  of 
Anchisea’ 

VI.  Praedicata  primaria  suhjecti  casum  ohtinent. — When  two 
nouns  arc  connected  by  a verb  signifying  ‘to  be,  become,  be  called, 
thought,  or  appointed,’  and  serving  only  jus  copula,  they  stand  in 
the  same  case;  as  perpnsilli  vocantur  nani,  ‘very  little  iiien  are 
called  dwarfa’ 

VII.  (a)  Accusativo  casu  stal 

Objectum,  ad  quod  transeat 
Tranaitivorum  actio ; 

Ut:  ‘filios  vieos  amo' 

(b)  Latina  praepositio 
Designat  'ubi,'  ‘unde’  ‘quo.’ 

E.rceptis  his 
Voccdndis ; 

‘Militia’  ‘hunnis,’  ‘donius,’  ‘rus;’ 

Et  urhium  nominibus. 

(c)  Accusativus  e.rprimit 

Id  tempus,  quod  extenlum  Jit; 

In  ablativo  casu  sit 
Ilora  ipsa,  qua  quid  evenit. 

(d)  Agentia  ret  gestae,  quorum 
Nominativi  rite  stant 

Pro  subjectis  activorum, 

‘A,  ah'  cum  ablativo  dant. 

(e)  Sed  postulat  Latinitas 
Ut  ublativis  e.rprimas 
Causas,  modos,  formas  ugendi, 

Et  instrumenta  faciendi ; 

Et  cave  unquam  scribas  ‘cum’ 

Dactoris  ad  fastidimn. 
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(f)  Id  quod  eodem  ])ertinet — 

Sententiis  quibuslibet 
Ablativus  assidet, 

Ut  absolute  praedicet. 

These  rules  are  classed  together,  because  they  tell  the  young 
s'.cholar  when  to  use  and  when  to  omit  a Latin  preposition  in  ren- 
dering an  oblique  case,  which  is  always  his  gi-eatest  diflBculty. 

(a)  The  immediate  object  of  a transitive  verb  is  put  in  the 
accusative  case,  without  a proposition;  as  pater  amat  filiuvi,  ‘a 
father  loves  his  son,’  i.  e.  his  son  is  the  object  of  his  love.  As  the 
case  of  extension  the  accusative  denotes  distance  in  space,  as  sub 
monte  consedenint  millia  passuum  ab  ipsius  castris  octo,  ‘they  posted 
themselves  under  the  mountain  8000  paces  distant  from  his  camp.’ 
But  the  gen.  and  abl.  may  also  be  used  wdth  adjectives,  to  express 
a measure,  as  fans  latus  jtedibus  tribus,  ‘a  fountain  three  feet 
wide;’  area  lata  pedum  denum,  ‘a  floor  ten  feet  broad.’  As  the 
case  of  the  object  it  m.ay  <lenote  the  part  affected,  as  tremit  artus, 
he  ‘ is  trembling  in  or  as  to  his  limbs.’ 

(b)  We  must  add  a Latin  preposition  signifying  ‘ in  ’ or  ‘ at,’ 
‘ from  ’ or  ‘ out  of,’  ‘ to  ’ or  ‘ into,’  if  we  wish  to  express  the  place 
where,  whence,  or  whither;  as  restat  in  hoc  loco,  ‘ he  remains  in  this 
place;’  profectus  est  ab  illo  loco,  ‘he  set  out  from  that  place;’  venit 
ad  hunc  locum,  ‘he  came  to  this  place:’  except  the  nouns  militia 
(or  bellum),  humus,  domus,  and  rue,  and  the  names  of  cities,  which 
express  these  relations  wthout  the  assistance  of  prepositions;  as 
una  semper  militiae  et  domi  fuimus,  ‘we  w’cre  always  together  on 
service  and  at  home;’  Romd  profectus  est,  ‘he  set  out  from  Rome;’ 
ego  rus  ibo,  ‘I  w'ill  go  into  the  country.’  (For  the  form  of  the 
locative  in  different  declensions,  see  p.  13.) 

(c)  As  a general  rule,  the  accusative  expresses  duration  of 
time,  in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘how  long?’  but  the  ablative  ex- 
pre.sses  the’exiict  time  of  an  occurrence  in  answer  to  the  question 
‘when?;’  as  proxima  node  castra  movit,  ‘ he  marched  on  the  follow- 
ing night;’  septem  haras  dormiebat,  ‘ he  slept  (to  the  extent  of) 
seven  hours.’ 

(d)  We  may  put  the  object  of  the  active  verb  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  of  the  p.assivo,  and  snlvstitute  for  the  subject  an  ablative. 
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which  must  be  accompanied  by  a,  ab;  as  filtus  a patre  amatur, 
‘a  son  is  loved  by  his  father.’ 

(e)  While  the  person  liy  whom  the  action  is  performed  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  ablative  with  a,  ab,  the  thing  (whether  anise, 
manner,  form,  or  instrument)  by  or  tin'th  which  the  action  is  effected 
must  be  expressed  in  the  ablative  without  any  jrreposition , and  the 
young  scholar  must  be  careful  to  resist  the  temptation  to  use  cum, 
‘w'ith,’  which  denotes  only  an  accompaniment;  thus  securi  per- 
cussus  est  a IHsone,  ‘ he  was  smitten  by  Piso  ivith  an  axe,’  as  an  in- 
strument ; but  magnd  cum  curd  scripsit,  ‘ he  wrote  with  (i.  e.  under 
the  accompaniment  of)  great  care.’  In  accortlance  with  this  rule, 
the  ablative  expresses  the  price  or  materials.  And,  as  we  have 
seen  (above,  (c) ),  the  ablative  alone  is  also  used  to  express  the 
time  in  answer  to  the  que.stion  ‘when?’ 

(f)  To  the  same  idiom  wc  may  refer  the  use  of  the  ablative 
absolute  to  express  a sulwrdinate  predication  of  time,  cau.so,  or 
circumstance;  a.s  magnd  comitante  catered,  ibat  ad  tunndum,  ‘he 
went  to  the  tomb  with  a great  crowd  accompanying  him;’  nihil 
de  hdc  re  agi  potest,  salvis  legihus,  ‘nothing  can  be  done  in  this 
matter  without  violating  the  laws,’  i.  e.  ‘ with  the  laws  in  their 
integrity.’ 

YIII.  Si  quis  (piid,  diserte  datum 

Ut  propositum  effatum, 

Infinitivo  sempserit, 

Suhjecta  res  objecta  Jit. 

I\am  'quod  vales'  idem  fere 
Valet,  atque  ‘te  valere.’ 

The  infinitive  presents  merelj'  the  olyective  notion  of  the  verb, 
without  any  }iersonal  relation.  If,  therefore,  its  subject  is  ex- 
pre.ssed,  it  must  be  in  an  objective  case,  or  in  rejimine  verbi  finiti. 
This  case  will  generally  be  the  accusative,  which  is  the  most  usual 
expression  of  objectivity  or  regimen.  Thus  we  say,  gaudeo  te 
valere,  ‘I  am  glad  as  to  you  being  well,’  i.  e.  ‘that’  or  ‘with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  you  are  well,’  which  is  much  the  same  as 
quod  tu  vales,  gaudeo,  ‘ as  to  the  circumstance  that  you  arc  w'ell,  I 
am  glad.’  But  if  the  main  verb  recpiires  a dative,  the  subject  of 
the  infinitive  may  be  in  this  ca.se;  as  licet  tibi  esse  beato  or  beatum, 
‘it  is  permitted  to  you  to  be  happy,’  or  ‘that  you  should  be  happy.’ 
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This  objective  constmction  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
main  verb  may  be  impersonal,  in  which  case  the  whole  clause 
explains  the  subject  of  the  verb ; thus,  pudet  me  errare,  ‘ with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  I am  in  error,  there  is  a feeling  of  shame,' 
i.  e.  ‘ to  err  causes  me  shame.’  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  case 
when  the  infinitive  is  used  without  any  finite  verb  in  a narrative. 

IX.  Datii'us  Umitatxonem  qualemcunque  denotat. — The  limita- 
tion or  destination  of  an  action,  whether  expressed  or  not  by  ‘to’  or 
‘for’  in  English,  ma)'  always  be  conveyed  by  the  dative  in  Latin; 
as  dedit  miht  lihrum,  ‘ he  gave  me  the  book,’  i.  e.  ‘ he  gave  the 
book  to  me,’  or  ‘ the  book  was  the  object  given,  but  I was  the  limita- 
tion or  destination  of  the  gift.’  We  may  even  have  two  datives; 
as  exitio  eet  mare  nautis,  ‘the  sea  is  destined  or  designed  for  destruc- 
tion to  sailora.’  This  rule  finds  a particular  application  in  the  use 
of  the  adjectival  infinitive  in  -ndus  (79,  Obs),  which  has  the  force 
of  an  active  infinitive,  and  expresses  the  limitation  to  a particular 
subject  by  the  dative  case;  as  proelia  conjuqihm  loquenda,  ‘battles 
for  wives  to  talk  about.’ 


C.  Verborum  Modi. 

X.  (a)  Relativa  praedicant, 

Si  cum  subjunctive  slant. 

• (b)  Si  cum  primo  modo  sunt, 

‘Qui,  quae,  quod’  definiunt. 

(a)  A relative  sentence  with  the  subjunctive  mood  is  a se- 
condary predication  of  end,,  cause,  consequence,  or  concession  (below, 
205,  08)). 

(b)  A relative  sentence  with  the  indicative  mood  is  equivalent 
to  a definition  or  epithet  (below,  204). 

Thus  we  have  missi  sunt,  qui  urbem  oppugnarent,  ‘ they  were 
sent,  and  I will  predicate,  or  tell  the  end  for  which  they 
were  sent — to  besiege  the  city;’  but,  qui  urbem  oppugnahant  Ro- 
mani erant,  ‘ those  who  besieged  the  city  (i.  e.  the  particular  per- 
sons so  defined)  were  Romans.'  Again:  stultus  es  qui  hoc  feceris, 
‘ you  are  foolish,  and  I will  predicate  or  tell  you  the  cause — 
because  you  did  this;’  but,  qui  hoc  fecit  stultus  est,  ‘he  who 
did  this  (Le.  the  particular  person  so  defined)  is  foolish.’  Quod 
D.  L.  o.  16 
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vales,  mentioticd  above,  expresses  the  object  or  reference  of  the 
action,  not  a fresh  predication  of  cause ; and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  causal  sentences  with  the  indicative. 

XI.  Jlelativa,  q^iae  concepfua 
Alienoa  exprimunt 
In  sententiis  ohliquis, 

Subjiinctivum  exirjunt. 

The  subjunctive  is  invariably  used  when  the  relative  sentence 
is  oblique,  or  expresses  the  thouglits  or  words  of  a tliird  person;  as 
Socrates  dicebat  omnes  in  eo,  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  eloquentes,  be- 
cause in  eo  quod  scirent  depends  on  the  oblique  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  Socrates.  Again:  Socrates  accusatus  est  quod  corrum- 
peret  juventutem,  ‘Socrates  was  accusetl  of  corrupting  the  young;’ 
not  that  it  was  a fact,  but  the  accuser  said  so  (below,  205,  (7),  (8) ). 

XII.  Interrogatio  obliqua  subjunctivum  requirit. — The  indica- 
tive is  always  used  in  direct  questions;  as  quis  est,  ‘who  is  it?’ 
But  the  subjunctive  is  invariably  found  in  indirect  or  oblique  ques- 
tions; as  nescio  quis  sit,  ‘I  know  not  who  it  is’  (below,  20.5,  (a) ). 

XIII.  Ut  finalis  et  illativa  subjunctivum  qxistulat. — ^Tlie  sub- 
junctive is  necessarily  used  after  ut,  (a)  in  final  sentences  denoting 
the  end,  or  (b)  in  illative  sentences  signifying  the  extent  or  conse- 
quence;  as  (a)  inissi  sunt,  ut  specularentur,  ‘ they  were  sent  to  the 
end  that  they  might  act  as  spies;’  (b)  Titus  ita  facilis  fait,  nt  ne- 
mini  quidquam  negaret,  ‘Titus  was  so  good-natured  that,  as  a con- 
sequence,  he  could  not  deny  anything  at  all  to  anybodj’.’  Tlie  final 
ut  is  sometimes  omitted  before  the  subjunctive,  especially  after _/ac, 
velim,  licet,  necesse  est,  and  oportet;  as  tu  velini  animo  sapienti  sis 
(for  velim  ut  sis),  ‘ I wish  that  you  may  be  wise.’ 

XIV.  Ne  prohibitiva  vel  imperativum  vel  subjunctivum  ad- 
mittit;  ne  pro  ut  ne  finalis,  pro  ut  non  illativa.,  subjunctivum  de- 
posctl. — Properly  speaking,  the  prohibitive  is  a remnant  of  the 
final  sentence  with  ut  ne;  but  in  this  case  the  ut  is  regularly  omit- 
ted, as  in  the  idioms  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  rule;  and  if 
cave  precedes,  even  ne  may  be  dropt  in  the  final  prohibition ; as 
cave  scribas,  for  cave  ne  scribas,  ‘ take  care,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  not  write.’  In  the  full  final  sentence,  when  the  end  is  prohi- 
bited, it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  we  write  ne  or  ut  ne; 
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and  in  the  illative  sentence,  we  may  have  either  ne  alone  (as  in  vos 
adepti  estis  ne  quern  civeni  metueretis,  ' you  have  gained  an  advant- 
age to  such  an  extent  or  consequence  that  you  are  not  obliged  to 
fear  any  one  of  your  fellow-citizens’)  or  ut  non,  ut  nunquam,  and 
the  like. 

Ob».  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it(  and  ne  are  regularly  opposed 
in  expressing  wishes  and  fears.  Thus  ul  or  utinam  introduces  a wish, 
while  ne  forbids  it  For  ut  or  utinam  venial  means  ‘ O that  he  may 
come!’  But  iie  venial  signifies  ‘I  wish  that  he  may  not  come.’  As 
this  is  tantamount  to  a prohibition,  it  may  be  said  that  ne  venial,  as  the 
opjwsite  of  ut  venial,  must  be  equivalent  to  ul  ne  veniat.  But  this 
explanation  will  not  apply  to  the  opposition  of  ut  and  ne  after  verbs  of 
fearing;  for  vereor  ut  veniat  means  ‘I  fear,  how  he  can  come,’  i. e.  ‘I 
fear  ho  will  not  come ;’  whereas  vereor  ne  veniat  means  ‘ I fear  lest  he 
come,’  i.  e.  ‘I  fear  he  will  come.’  If  we  said  effido  uX  rental,  wo  should 
mean  ‘ I manage  to  the  end  that  he  may  come,’  and  e^cto  Tte  venial  or 
v.l  ne  veniat  would  mean  ‘ I manage  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  come.’ 
And  as  the  dependent  sentence  in  each  case  is  the  same,  the  opposite 
meaning  given  by  the  use  of  tU  and  ne  after  verbs  of  fearing  must  be 
caused  by  the  peculiar  force  of  the  main  verb,  namely,  by  the  fact  that  a 
verb  of  fearing  qualifies  the  whole  sentence  with  a negative  or  prohi- 
bitive meaning,  which  annuls  the  dependent  wish  or  prohibition ; so  that 
vereor  ut  veniat  means  ‘O  that  he  may  come!  but  I fear  that  he  will 
not ;’  and  vereor  ne  veniat  means  ‘ may  he  not  come  I but  I fear  that  he 
will.’  This  construction  belongs  to  the  indirect  interrogation  (below, 
205,  («),  (bb)). 

XV.  Consecutio  temporum  valet  in  euhjunctivo. — If  one  sentence 
is  dependent  on  another,  the  verbs  must  be  in  congruous  tenses. 
Thus  (1)  a present  or  future  is  followed  by  a present,  a perfect, 
or  a periphrastic  future,  to  express  that  something  predicated  in 
the  subjunctive  is  still  continuing,  is  completed,  or  is  about  to 
happen.  The  imperative  is  regarded  as  a present  or  future.  Hence 
we  may  write : 

t quern  oratio  tua  non  delectet 
quern  oratio  tua  non  ddectaverit. 
cui  carmina  tua  non  pladtura  sint. 

(quid  frater  tuus  agat. 
quid  frater  tuus  egerit 
quid  frater  tuus  facturus  stL 

(quid  agas. 
quid  egeris, 
quid  /actnrue  sis. 

16—2 
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Scribe  mihi 


■quid  rerum  agas. 

- quid  consilii  ceperis. 
quando  profecturus  sis. 


(2)  The  historical  tenses,  as  they  are  called,  namely,  perfect, 
imperfect,  and  pluperfect,  which  narrate  a past  occurrence,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  imperfect,  if  tho  event  predicated  in  the  subjunctive 
was  contemporary  with  the  main  action ; by  the  pluperfect,  if  it 
was  anterior  to  the  main  action ; by  the  imperfect  of  the  peri- 
phrastic future,  if  it  was  subsequent  or  was  so  regarded.  Hence  we 
may  write: 

(quid  rerum  agerem. 
quid  rerum  egissem, 
quid  facturus  essem. 

inum  faceret,  quod  jusscram. 
num  fecisset,  quod  jusseram. 
num  facturus  esset,  quod  jusseram. 


Iquamobrem  non  veniret 
quamobrem  non  venisset. 
quamobrem  non  venturus  esset 


' The  following  sj>ecial  cases  must  be  noticed : 

(a)  The  perfect  subjunctive  may  be  used  for  the  imperfect, 
after  a perfect  indicative,  when  we  wish  to  limit  the  dependent  cir- 
cumstances to  a single  act ; as  Aristides,  quura  tantis  rebus  prae- 
fuisset,  in  tanta  paupertate  decessit,  ut  qui  efferretur,  vix  reliquerit, 
because  we  should  certainly  have  used  reliquit,  and  not  relinquebat, 
to  express  the  fact  that  he  left  very  little  at  the  moment  of  his 
death, 

(b)  If  th^  present  indicative  is  used  historically  to  describe  a 
past  event,  it  may  be  followed  by  a present  subjunctive;  as  Turn 
ille  scribit  ad  quosdam  Melitenses,  ut  ea  vasa  perquirant.  But  the 
imperfect  may  be  used  by  the  side  of  the  other  construction ; thus 
in  the  passage  from  which  the  last  example  is  taken  (Cic.  T err.  rv. 
18)  we  read : Diodorus  ad  propinquum  suum  scribit,  ut  iis,  qui  a 
Verre  venissent,  responderet,  illud  argentum  se  paucis  illis  diebus 
misisse  Lilybaeum. 

(3)  As  the  perfect  may  be  used,  not  only  as  an  historical  tense, 
but  also  as  indicating  the  completed  result  of  past  actions,  it  may 
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be  followed  by  the  present  subjunctive ; thus  we  may  say  both 
cognovi  ex  tuis  litteris,  quam  tibi  cams  essem,  ‘I  learned  from 
your  letter,  how  dear  I was  to  you,’  and  also,  cognovi  ex  tuis 
litteris,  quam  tibi  cams  sivi,  ‘1  have  learned  (i.e.  I know)  from 
your  letter,  how  dear  I am  to  you.’ 

(4)  In  the  oratio  obliqua  (above,  XI), 

(a)  if  the  verb  declaring  the  thought  or  opinion  is  in  a finite 
mood,  its  tense  will  generally  regulate  that  of  the  dependent  verbs ; 
as  Sapientissimum  dicunt  eum,  cui  quid  opus  ait,  ipsi  veniat  in 
mentem.  But  a present  tense  may  be  followed  by  an  imperfect  or 
pluperfect,  if  a definite  time  is  specified,  which  requires  these 
tenses;  and  a perfect  is  followed  by  a present  or  perfect,  when  a 
proverb  or  some  saying  perpetually  applicable  is  cited ; thus  we 
6nd:  Verres  ita  dictitat,  iis  esse  metuendum,  qui  quod  ipais  solis 
satis  esaet  surripuissent ; se  tantum  surripuisse  (i.e.  habere),  ut  id 
raultis  satis  ait.  Tumum  dixisae  fenint,  nullam  breviorem  esse 
cognitionem,  quam  inter  patrem  et  filiumj  ni  pareat  patri,  habi- 
turum  infortunium  esse. 

(b)  If  the  verb  of  declaration  appears  as  an  infinitive  or  parti- 
ciple, the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  verb  is  regulated  by  that  of  the 
verb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends  or  by  that  of  the  temporal 
sentence  into  which  the  participle  might  be  resolved ; thus  we  have 
Negabat  Cato  quidquam  utile  esse,  quod  idem  non  asset  hones- 
tum,  because  negabat  defines  the  tense  of  esse,  and  we  have  Cogi- 
tanti  mihi,  quid  optimum  factu  esset,  litterse  tuse  allatae  sunt,  be- 
cause cogitanti  is  equivalent  to  dum  cogitabam. 

XVI.  Quatuor  sunt  conditionalium  formulae. — The  same  rule 
of  cong^ruity  is  of  course  applicable  to  the  different  forms  of  con- 
ditional sentences,  which  imply  respectively, 

(1)  Possibility,  without  the  expression  of  uncertainty;  as  Bi 
quid  habet,  dot,  ‘if  he  has  anything,  he  gives  it.’ 

(2)  Uncertainty,  with  some  small  amount  of  probability;  as 

(a)  Si  quid  kabeat,  dabit,  ‘ if  he  shall  have  anything  (which 
is  not  improbable),  he  will  give  it.’ 

(b)  Si  quid  habuerit,  dederit,  ‘if  he  shall  have  (on  a particular 
occasion)  had  anything,  ho  will  have  given  it  (once  for  all).’ 
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(3)  Mere  assumption,  without  any  subordinate  idea ; as  Si 
quid  habeat,  del,  ‘ if  ho  wore  to  have  anything  (i.  e.  as  often  as  he 
had  anything),  he  would  give  it.’  The  present  tense  is  used 
because  the  results  are  supposed  to  be  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
speaker, 

(4)  Impossibility,  or  when  we  wish  to  indicate  that  the  thing 
is  not  so;  as 

(a)  Si  quid  luiberet,  daret,  ‘ if  (which  is  not  the  case)  he  had 
anything,  he  would  give  it.’ 

(b)  Si  quid  habumet,  dediaeet,  ' if  (which  was  not  the  case)  he 
had  had  anything,  he  would  have  given  it.’ 

The  four  modes  of  expressing  a condition  and  its  results  may 
be  regarded  as  supplying  the  general  rules  for  such  expressions. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  they  admit  of  certain  modifications, 
which  do  not  violate  the  principle  that,  in  all  conditional  proposi- 
tions, the  present  or  the  perfect,  properly  so  called,  Ls  used  to  inti- 
mate that  the  circumstance  assumed  is  possible  or  at  least  con- 
ceivable, and  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  is  employed  to  express 
that,  in  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  speakei",  it  is  impo.s.sible.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  distinction  is  observable  in  tlie  use  of  the  subjunc- 
tive as  an  optative,  i.e.  as  the  expression  of  a wish.  For  in  this  case, 
we  have  merely  a condition  without  a statement  of  the  result.  And 
if  we  say  si  or  ut  or  utinam  veniut,  ‘if’  or,  ‘O  that  he  would  come,’ 
we  merely  suspend  the  expression  of  our  consequent  satisfaction. 
The  rule  for  the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  in  this  optative  use  is 
therefore  the  same  as  that  in  the  conditional  clause.  Accordiiiirlv. 
if  we  say  cupiam  scire,  ‘ I may  wi.sh  to  know,’  we  imply  that  our 
desire  might  be  realized ; but  if  we  say  ctqierem  scire,  ‘ I might 
wish  to  know,’  we  imply  that  the  condition  of  possibility  is  not 
forthcoming.  Similarly,  quain  velim  hoc  fiat,  or  utinam  hoc  fecei~it, 
imply  a possibility  that  the  wish  may  be  fulfilled ; but  quam 
vellem  hoc  fieret,  or  quam  vellem  hoc  factum  esset,  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility. In  carrying  out  this  distinction  in  the  uses  of  the  present 
or  perfect,  and  of  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  tenses  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  the  student  experiences  two  difficulties.  On  tho 
one  hand,  he  finds  that  the  past  tense  is  used  in  English  to  trans- 
late both  the  present  and  the  imperfect  in  these  sentences;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  present  is  used  in  Latin,  where  there  seems  to 
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be  no  actual  possibility  in  the  condition.  Both  of  these  difficulties 
are  illustrated  by  cases  like  the  following.  We  may  say,  tu  si  hie 
ais,  aliter  sentias,  ‘ if  you  were  in  my  place,  you  would  think  other- 
wise;’ si  exsistat  hodie  ah  inferis  Lycurgus,  ‘if  Lycurgus  were  to 
stand  forth  to-day  from  the  shades  below'.’  Here  the  correspond- 
ing English  phraseology  would  imply  that  the  hypothesis  in.  either 
case  was  not  within  the  reach  of  possibility;  but  the  mere  use  of 
the  present  in  Latin  shows  that  the  circumstance,  however  impro- 
bable in  itself,  is  at  least  supposable  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and 
we  have  the  same  use  of  the  Greek  optative,  which  is  regularly 
appropriated  to  this  form  of  the  conditional  sentence  (see  Greek 
Grammar,  502,  (7),  p.  .53!)). 

These  are  the  main  or  general  rules  of  Latin  Syntax.  For 
convenience  sake,  the  details  of  their  application  will  be  exhibited 
afterwards  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  accidence.  But  we  may 
from  the  first  presume  a knowledge  of  the  constructions  here 
explained. 


§ 7.  Order  of  Trords  in  a Latin  Sentence,  and  their  English 
Construction. 

129  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  language,  the  ar- 
rangement or  order  of  the  words  demands  the  earliest  attention  of 
the  student,  because  it  is  the  necessary  converse  of  the  process  of 
construing  Latin  into  English,  which  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
learaer.  There  are  no  two  languages  which  differ  more  in  this 
respect  than  the  English  and  the  Latin.  For  while  the  merely 
syntactical  condition,  to  which  modem  English  has  been  reduced, 
by  the  loss  of  nearly  all  its  inflexions,  obliges  us  to  maintain  the 
logical  and  grammatical  construction  of  every  sentence,  the  Latin 
language,  which  ha.s  not  even  a definite  article,  and  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  inflected  fonns,  not  only  admits,  but  reijuires  a 
considerable  variety  in  the  relative  position  of  the  words,  in  order 
to  make  the  inflexions  as  serviceable  as  may  be  in  giving  per- 
spicuity, emphasis,  and  harmony  to  the  style.  We  must  here 
consider  separately  (I.)  the  order  to  be  adopted,  when  we  trans- 
late Engbsh  into  Latiu ; (II.)  the  process  of  constraing  Latin  into 
English. 
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I.  The  Latin  Oixler. 

The  two  general  rules  by  which  the  Latin  order  is  governed 
are  the  following: 

(a)  That  the  most  emphatic  words  take  precedence  in  the 
sentence. 

(b)  That,  if  emphasis  does  not  interfere,  the  explanatory  or 
additional  word  follows  the  subject  but  precedes  the  predicative 
word  or  phrase  to  which  it  belongs. 

From  this  it  will  follow  that  the  subject  will  generally  stand 
first  and  the  predicative  verb  last,  while  the  intervening  particle-s, 
dependent  cases,  &c.,  will  stand  between  them  in  an  order  regulated 
by  their  weight  in  the  sentence.  That  the  verb  Ls  most  properly 
and  naturally  placed  last,  is  expressly  stated  by  Quintilian  {/.  0. 
IX.  4,  § 26) : Verbo  aensum  cludere,  multo,  ai  compositio  patiatur, 
optimum  eat  In  verbis  enim  aermonia  vis.  How  regularly  this  is 
the  case  in  Latin  prose  may  be  seen  in  such  a passage  as  the  follow- 
ing (Cic.  Leges,  i.  9) : Hominem  natura  non  solum  celeritate  mentis 
ornavit,  sed  etiam  sensus  tanquam  satellites  attribuit  ac  nuntios; 
figuramque  corporis  habilein  et  aptam  ingenio  humano  dedit.  Nam 
quum  ceteras  aniinantcs  abjeciaset  ad  pastum,  solum  hominem  erexit, 
ad  caelique  quasi  cog^ationis  domiciliique  pristini  conspectum  exci- 
tavit ; turn  speciem  ita  formavit  orin,  ut  in  ca  penitus  reconditos 
mores  effingeret.  The  w'ords  intervening  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  in  this  natural  order  may  change  their  relative  places  and 
form  new  permutations  according  to  the  emphasis  intended.  Thus 
we  may  say,  Romani  Jovi  templum  in  Capitolio  condiderunt,  ‘ the 
Homans  to  Jove  a temple  in  the  Capitol  erected,’  if  we  mean  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  god  to  be  honoured  was  the  dis- 
tinctive circumstance;  but  we  might  say  also:  Homa/ii  templum  in 
Capitolio  Jovi  Junoni  Minenae  condiderunt,  if  we  wished  to  lay  a 
stress  on  the  foundation  of  the  temple  without  such  a special  refer- 
ence to  the  worship  to  be  carried  on  in  it.  The  same  law  of 
emphasis  will  even  qualify  the  position  of  the  subject  and  predica- 
tive verb  themselves,  and  we  not  unfrequently  find  that  the  subject 
concludes  the  sentence,  if  we  wish  to  make  it  bear  a particular 
stress ; as  sensit  in  se  iri  Brutus  (Liv.  ii.  5) ; cujus  in  oratione 
jilerumque  efficit  numerum  ipsa  concinnitas  (Cic.  Orat.  50) ; in 
A cademia  recentiore  exstitit  divina  quadam  celeritate  ingenii  dicen~ 
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dique  copia  Cameades  (Cic.  de  Oral.  iii.  18);  semper  oratorum 
moderatrix  fuit  oratorum  prudentia  {Cic.  Orat.  8). 

Obs.  In  Latin  poetry  the  natural  order  of  the  words  is  disturbed  not 
only  by  a greater  variety  of  intended  emphasis,  but  also  by  the  occar 
sional  exigencies  of  the  metre.  Ausonius  apologizes  for  a deviation  from 
the  usual  order  of  the  epistolary  address  by  saying  (£/>.  20,  1) ; 

Paulino  Ausonins.  Metrum  sic  suasit  ut  esses 
Tu  prior,  et  nomen  prtegrederere  meum. 

130  As  the  Latin  language  has  no  article,  the  definite  epithet 
cannot  very  well  precede  its  noun,  unless  it  has  some  distinctive 
emphasis  of  its  own.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  genitive  case 
in  regimen,  and  to  the  apposition  of  a title  or  definition.  Hence, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  adjective  follows  the  noun,  the  genitive  its 
governing  substantive,  and  the  apposition  the  word  which  it  qua- 
lifies ; as 

(a)  ree familiaris,  'property;’  res  publica,  ‘the  state;’  helium 
sociale,  ‘the  social  war;’  jus  civile,  ‘the  civil  law;’  civis  Bomanus, 
‘a  Boman  citizen;’  senatus  popidusque  Romanus,  ‘the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome;’  aes  alienum,  ‘debt;’  w‘a  Appia,  ‘the  Appian 
road,’  &c. 

(b)  Jilius  Anchisae,  ‘the  son  of  Anchises;’  magister  equitum, 
‘ master  of  the  knights;’  tribunus  militum,  ‘tribune  of  the  soldiers;’ 
jus  gentium,  ‘the  right  of  nations;’  lex  naturae,  ‘the  law  of 
nature;’  &c. 

(c)  Q.  Mucius  augur,  M.  Tullius  Cicero  consul,  Cyprus  insula, 
Tiberis  Jiuvius. 

But  although  this  arrangement  is  the  most  natural,  it  is 
abandoned,  whenever  the  emphasis  or  perspicuity  requires  a 
different  order.  Thus,  although  we  should  say,  ctger  Tuscus,  ager 
Romanus,  if  those  phrases  stood  alone,  we  must  put  the  epithet 
first  when  we  wish  to  give  prominence  to  the  distinction  which 
it  involves,  for  example,  in  such  a sentence  as  Tuscus  ager  Romano 
adjacet.  Similarly,  mors  fratris  tui,  and  fratris  tui  mors,  are 
equally  allowable,  but  the  former  lays  the  stress  on  the  death  as 
contrasted  with  the  previous  life,  and  the  latter  makes  an  emph:itic 
reference  to  the  particular  person,  whose  death  is  mentioned. 
Again,  in  some  cases  the  adjective  or  qualifying  Word  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  idea,  which  we  wish  to  convey,  that  it  necessarily  pre- 
cedes. 'Thus  Pliny’s  great  work  is  styled  Lihri  Naiuralis  Historiae, 
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because  it  is  the  adjective  wliicii  gives  its  distinctive  subject,  so 
that  the  noun  and  its  epithet  might  be  regarded  as  one  compound 
word;  so  also  ■we  have  Theodosianm  codex,  Julium  sidus,  Mariani 
consulatus,  because  the  emphasis  necessarily  falls  on  the  adjective. 
For  the  same  reason  the  genitive  precedes  its  noun  in  such  combi- 
nations as  aninii  vwttis,  terrae  motiis,  corporis  partes,  &c.,  because 
the  specific  meaning  is  given  by  the  genitive.  And  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  certain  adjectives  which  get  their  special  mean- 
ing from  the  genitive  of  a noun,  as  jw-is  prudens,  juris  consultus, 
&c. ; hence  we  have  even  in  the  same  sentence : reipublicae  peritus 
et  jui'is  consultus  (Nep.  XXIV.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
genitive  denotes  the  object,  it  properly  follows ; thus  we  write  ex- 
pugnatio  urhis,  indagatio  veri,  scientm  linguae,  amor  patriae,  cura 
rerum  alienarum,  jiducia  virium  suarum,  &c.  If  the  same  noun 
has  both  a genitive  of  the  subject  and  a genitive  of  the  object 
dependent  on  it,  the  former  generally  precedes  and  the  latter  may 
either  precede  or  follow;  thus  we  have  cognoscite  hominis  princi- 
pium  rerum  gerendarum;  hominis  amjdissimi  causam  tauti  peri- 
culi  repudiare;  Athenieiisium  populi  potestatem  omnium  rerum,  &c. 
In  appositions  too  the  general  nile  that  the  defining  word  follows, 
is  neglected  in  certain  cases.  Thus  rex  as  an  hereditary  title,  and 
Imperalor,  when  it  became  a regular  designation  of  the  chief  of  the 
Roman  empire,  are  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  we  have  rex  Deio- 
tarus,  Imperator  Titus.  So  also  wo  have  urbs  Roma,  not  Roma 
ufbs. 

131  If  a substantive  is  explained  by  a genitive  case  or  other 
adjunct,  as  well  as  by  an  adjective,  the  combined  epithet  is  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  precede  the  noun,  and  the  adjective  generally 
stands  first;  thus,  summum  eloquentiae  studium,  nocturnus  in 
tiibem  adventus,  &c.  Between  the  preposition  and  its  case  we  may 
have  not  only  an  epithet  or  genitive  case,  but  a relative  sen- 
tence or  any  other  merely  explanatoi'y  insertion ; as  propter  His- 
panorum,  apud  quos  consul  fuerat,  injurias;  in  summa  bmorxim 
ac  fortium,  qui  tunc  aderant,  virorum  copia;  ex  illo  caelesti  Epi- 
curi  de  regula  etjudicio  volumine. 

132  (a)  A demonstrative  pronoun  will  of  course  regularly 
precede  the  noun  to  which  it  calls  attention ; as  hose  mulier,  ille 
vir,  hujus  fratris  mei.  But  if  there  is  also  an  adjective,  the  pro- 
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noun  and  adjective  may  follow  as  in  Greek;  thus,  dvrjp  6 
= vir  tile  viagnus,  or  magnus  tile  vir;  and  if  the  emphlxsis  fall.s 
upon  the  noun,  the  pronoun  is  placed  after  it;  as  disputationeni 
hanc  de  oratore  malo  tibi  et  Bruto  placere;  caedem  hanc  ipsam 
contra  rempublicam  senatus  factam  esse  decrevit;  virginem  ego  hanc 
sum  ducturus;  cd)  intimo  sinu  excurrit  tumulus  is  ipse  in  quo 
condita  urbs  est, 

(b)  The  relative  pronoun  regularly  stands  first  in  the  sentence, 
and  so  completely  appropriates  this  position,  that  it  takes  the  place 
of  a demonstrative  with  et;  hence  we  have  qui  for  et  is,  qualis  for 
et  talis,  quo  for  et  eo,  &c.  It  is  even  substituted  for  the  demon- 
strative when  there  is  not  only  an  et,  but  some  particle  such  as 
quurn,  si,  quamvis,  utoitini,  or  another  inflected  relative:  thus  we 
find  quod  quum  audicissem , quod  si  audivissem,  quod  quamvis  non 
igmrassem,  quam  palmam  utinam  dii  immortales  vobis  reservent, 
quod  qui  facit,  &c.  for  et  quam  hoc,  et  si  hoc,  et  quamvis  hoc,  et 
utinam  hanc,  et  qui  hoc  facit,  &c.  From  this  usage  arose  the  prac- 
tice of  using  quod  before  certain  particles,  especially  si  and  nisi, 
without  any  force  a.s  a pronoun,  and  merely  as  equivalent  to  our 
‘but’  or  ‘and.’  Thus  we  find  quod  si  illinc  pr-o/ugisses,  ‘but  if 
you  had  fled  from  thence;’  quod  nisi  Metellus  hoc  tarn  graviter 
egisset,  ‘unlc.ss  however  Metellus  had  done  this  with  such  energy;* 
quod  etsi  quidam  dicendi  copiam  sine  ratione  consequuntur,  ‘and 
although  some  attain  to  fluency  without  theoretical  study.’  We 
have  also  quod  quum,  quod  ubi,  quod  quia,  quod  quoniam,  quod  ne, 
quod  utinam.  But  even  a relative  may  lose  its  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a sentence,  if  emphasis  requires  it,  and  if  its  antecedent 
follows;  OA  Romam quae  asportata  sunt  ad  aedem  Honoris  et  Virtutis 
videmus. 

(c)  If  quisque  follows  a refle-vive  pronoun,  the  distribution  is 
expressly  signified;  but  the  distribution  is  already  given  by  some 
other  word,  if  quisque  precedes;  thus  we  say  on  the  one  hand, 
minime  sibi  quisque  notus  est,  et  difficillime  de  se  quisque  sentit; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Gallos  Hannibal  in  civitates  quemque  suas 
dimisit. 

133  (a)  Adverbs  (according  to  129,  rule  (b))  regularly  pre- 
cede the  predicative  word  to  which  they  are  attached.  This  is 
always  the  case  with  the  categorical  negative  nan,  and  almost 
always  with  the  adverbs  expressing  a degree,  though  the  latter 
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are  sometimes  separated  from  their  adjective,  in  order  to  increase 
the  emphasis;  as  hoc  si  Sulpicivs  noster  faceret,  viuUo  ejxis  oratio 
esset  pressior,  wiiere  the  adverb  vmlto  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  clause  merely  to  strengthen  the  assertion. 

(b)  Prepositions,  especially  monosyllables,  are  frequently 
placed  between  an  adjective  or  pronoun  and  its  substantive;  as 
multis  de  causis,  paiicoa  post  menses,  magna  ex  parte,  summa  cum 
cura,  ea  de  re;  especially  in  the  case  of  the  relative,  as  in  qua 
de  re,  quam  ob  rem,  quern  ad  modum,  &c.  And  the  tendency 
of  the  relative  to  take  the  first  place  allows  it  to  appear  before 
a preposition  even  of  two  syllables  when  there  is  no  following 
substantive  in  agreement  with  it;  thus  we  have  quorum  de  vir- 
tutibus,  quos  inter  erat,  quern  contra  venerat,  quo  de  agitur.  This 
usage  is  found,  but  less  commonly,  with  other  pronouns,  as  hunc 
post,  hunc  propter,  hunc  juxta,  hunc  adversus.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage generally  requires  a repetition  of  the  preposition  in  sen- 
tences connected  with  et — et,  nec — nec,  aut — aut,  vel — vel,  and  also 
after  nisi  and  quam,  but  not  with  words  connected  by  enclitics ; 
and  it  is  not  the  usage  to  refer  a substantive  to  two  connected 
prepositions ; thus  we  say  et  in  bello  et  in  pace;  and  ante  aciem 
postve  earn,  not  ante  postve  adem. 

(c)  Conjunctions  generally  precede  the  sentence,  which  they 
introduce ; but  ut  and  ne  have  sometimes  several  words  before 
them ; as  Catilina  postukibat,  patres  conscripti  ne  quid  de  se 
temere  crederent;  and  the  illative  ut  is  not  unfrequently  preceded 
by  a negative  or  qualifying  adverbs  such  as  vix,  nemo,  nihil,  nullus, 
prope,  paene;  thus  we  have  erant  optimi  cives  judices,  vix  ut  mihi 
tenuis  quaedam  venia  daretur  excusationis. 

134  Repeated  words  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  the  subject 
preceding  the  oblique  case  (1 29  (b) ) ; thus,  nulla  virtue  virtuti  contra- 
ria  est;  vir  virum  legit;  ex  domo  in  domum  migrare;  diem  ex  die 
exspectare;  nihil  est  unum  uni  tarn  simile;  laudando  omnes  omnium 
imagines;  Titus  Berenicen  ab  urbe  dimisit  invitus  invitam;  sequere 
quo  tua  ie  virtue  ducet.  The  same  rule  applies  to  contraries  ; thus, 
quaedam  falsa  veri  speciem  habent;  mortali  immortalitatem  non 
arbitror  contemnendam;  in  custodia  socer  generi  periit  morbo. 

Antithesis  sometimes  exhibits  an  inverted  order,  which  is  called 
chiasmus  (from  j(fAlieiv,  ‘to  put  cross-wise,’  like  the  letter  thus, 
ratio  nostra  consentit,  repugnat  oratio;  fateor  vulgi  judicium  a 
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judicio  meo  dissensisse;  quae  me  moveiunt  movissent  eadem  te  pro- 
fecto ; fragile  corpus  animus  sempiternus  movet;  leges  supplicio 
improbos  afficiunt,  defendant  ac  tuentur  bonos ; errant,  quod  solum, 
quod  Attice,  non  falluntur. 

135  Certain  words  have  a fixed  place  in  the  clauses  to  which 
they  belong. 

(a)  Kam  always  stands  first : generally  also  namque. 

(b)  Emm  always  after  at  least  one  word,  seldom  after  two. 
In  the  compound  enimvero  it  may  commence  a sentence. 

(c)  Ergo  either  at  the  beginning  or  after  another  emphatic 
word.  Igitur  always  follows,  and  may  be  last  word.  Itaque  gene- 
rally begins  the  sentence. 

(d)  Quoque  and  autem  immediately  after  the  word  which  they 
add  or  oppose. 

(e)  Etiam  before  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  unless  this 
word  is  very  emphatic. 

(f)  Quidem  after  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  and  to  which  it 
is  closely  attached.  If  ne  precedes,  the  meaning  is  ‘ not  even ' 
(above,  105,  (a) ). 

(g)  Tamen  stands  at  the  beginning,  unless  a single  word  is  to 
be  made  emphatic. 

(h)  Autem  always  follows  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

(i)  No  enclitic  can  stand  first  in  a sentence’. 

(k)  The  verb  inquit,  ‘ says  he,’  or  ‘ said  he,’  is  always  inserted 
parenthetically  in  the  course  of  the  words  quoted;  as  Turn  Codes, 
' Tiberine  paier,’  inquit,  ‘ te  sancte  precor  haec  arma  et  hunc  virum 
propitio  fumine  accipias.'  If  the  nominative  of  inquit  does  not 
thus  precede  the  citation  of  the  words  spoken,  it  is  placed  imme- 
diately after  the  verb;  as  ‘mihi  quidem,'  inquit  Cotta,  ‘videtur.’ 
We  may  place  ait  either  before  the  words  cited,  or  in  the  citation, 
like  inquit.  The  poets  alone  use  dicit  and  dixit  in  this  way. 


^ Here  leftTcers  tney  find  it  convenient  to  recollect  the  memorUI  lines : 

Quoque,  autem,  quidem,  que. 

Second  words  must  always  be. 
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136  Tliose  are  the  general  rules,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
multiply  illustrations,  or  to  collect  instances  of  the  exceptions 
necessitated  by  the  variations  of  emphasis ; for  after  all  it  is  only 
a continued  perusal  of  the  best  writens,  and  adequate  practice  in 
prose  composition,  which  can  give  that  perception  of  rhetorical 
symmetry  on  which  so  much  depends,  or  enable  the  student  to 
frame  perspicuous  and  hannonious  periods.  And  even  those  who 
have  gone  through  a long  course  of  reading  and  writing  Latin  too 
often  fail  in  producing  a plea.sing  effect  by  the  structure  of  their 
sentences,  when  they  have  not  received  from  nature  the  susceptible 
and  fastidious  delicacy  of  ear  (aures  teret^s  et  relligiosas)  which 
Cicero  {Orator.  9)  regards  as  a distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
Attic  orator. 


II.  The  English  Construction. 

137  As  the  Latin  order  in  most  cases  differs  entirely  from  the 
English,  it  is  necessary  that  a student  should  acquire  betimes  the 
art  of  reducing  the  elements  of  the  Latin  sentence  to  their  proper 
places  in  Engli.sh  syntax.  This,  although  it  is  a process  of  decom- 
position, as  far  as  the  Latin  is  concerned,  is  called  construing  or 
construction,  a tenn  absolutely  equivalent  to  the  Greek  word  repre- 
sented by  the  word  sgntaj:.  The  method  to  be  adopted  is  pre- 
sumed, in  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  parts  of  the  sentence 
(above,  § 3).  The  order,  therefore,  of  Latin  construing  will  be  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  interjection  with  its  vocative. 

(2)  The  conjunction. 

(3)  The  subject  of  the  sentence,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
whether  it  be  a relative  sentence,  an  epithet,  an  apposition,  or  a 
dependent  genitive. 

(4)  Tlie  copula  with  the  predicate,  that  is  either 

(a)  sum  with  a noun,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it ; 
or  (b)  a finite  verb ; 

or  (c)  a finite  verb  and  its  dependent  infinitive. 

(5)  The  adverb  or  other  secondary  predicate. 

(6)  The  accusative,  as  expre.ssing  the  immediate  object,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it. 
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(7)  The  dative,  as  expressing  the  limitation,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it. 

(8)  Tlie  ablative,  as  expressing  the  means  or  instrument,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  if  the  main  verb  is  impersonal,  it  will 
precede  any  expression  of  the  subject,  which  is  generally  given  in 
the  accusative  case;  that  an  adverb  wilt  often  be  taken  immediately 
before  the  verb,  especially  a negative  particle ; that  prepositions, 
with  their  cases,  will  follow  the  word  which  they  define ; and  that 
the  accusative,  dative,  and  ablative  may  be  taken  in  an  order  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  above,  if  the  verb  requires  that  either  the 
dative  or  ablative  should  immediately  follow  it,  rather  than  the 
accusative. 

The  beginning  of  Caesar’s  speech  (Sallust,  Cat.  .ol)  will  serve 
ns  an  example  of  these  rules.  The  Latin  order  is:  Omnes  homines, 
Patres  Conscripii,  qui  de  rebus  duhiis  consultant,  ah  odio,  amicitia, 
ira  atque  misericordia  vacuos  esse  decet.  JIaud  facile  animus  verum 
providet,  uhi  ilia  officiant ; neque  quisquam  omnium  lubidini  simvl 
et  usui  paruit.  The  English  construing  will  be  as  follows : Paires 
Conscripti  (v'oeativ^e),  decet  (impersonal  verb)  omnes  homines  (accu- 
sative of  the  immediate  object  with  its  epithet),  qui  (relative  with 
its  sentence,  conveying  an  additional  epithet  or  definition  of  the 
accusative  homines,  which  is  here  the  real  subject  of  the  infinitive 
which  follows)  consultant  (verb,  containing  the  primary  predicate 
of  the  relative  clause)  de  dubiis  rebus  (ablative  with  its  epithet, 
dependent  on  de,  and  expressing  the  object  of  consultant),  esse 
(copula  of  the  sentence  dependent  on  decet)  vacuos  (predicate  of 
homines)  ah  odio,  &c.  (ablatives  dependent  on  ab  and  explanatory 
of  vacuos).  Animus  (subject)  haud  facile  (adverbs)  providet  (verb 
containing  predicate)  verum  (accusative  of  the  immediate  object), 
ubi  (adverb  of  place,  equivalent  to  case  of  relative)  ilia  (subject) 
officiant  (verb  containing  predicate);  neque  di.sjunctive  conjunc- 
tion) quisquam  (subject)  paruit  (verb  containing  predicate)  simul 
(adverb  of  time)  lubidini  et  usui  (datives  of  limitation)  omnium 
(dependent  genitive). 
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§ 1.  The  Nominative  and  its  Adjuncts. 

138  The  nominative  is  used  to  express  not  only  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  but  also  the  predicate,  whenever  the  copula  appears 
in  the  form  of  a verb  denoting  existence  and  the  like.  In  either 
case  it  carries  along  with  it  the  accompanying  adjective,  whether  it 
be  an  epithet  or  a secondary  predicate,  and  the  explanatory  adjunct, 
whether  it  be  another  noun  in  apposition  or  a relative  sentence. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  adjuncts  may  be  found  with  oblique 
cases  as  well  as  with  the  nominative;  indeed,  any  nominative, 
which  appears  as  the  subject  of  a finite  verb,  may  be  turned  into 
the  accusative  when  it  appears  as  the  subject  of  a verb  in  the 
infinitive  mood ; but  it  will  be  most  convenient  that  all  these 
qualifying  expressions  should  be  discussed  once  for  all  in  connexion 
with  the  nominative,  not  only  because  they  belong  primarily  to  the 
subject,  but  also  because  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  a depart- 
ment of  Latin  syntax  which  is  formally  distinguished  from  that 
which  treats  of  the  oblique  ca.ses.  In  some  grammars  it  is  the 
practice  to  consider  separately  the  Syntaxis  Convenientiae,  which 
treats  of  the  concord  or  agreement  of  the  separate  parts  of  a propo- 
sition, and  the  Syntaxis  Rectionis,  which  treats  of  the  dependence 
of  one  part  of  the  sentence  upon  another,  so  that  one  member  is 
said  ‘ to  govern  ’ {regere)  another  member  in  the  same  clause.  It 
will  be  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  if,  in  speaking  of 
the  nominative,  we  consider  in  order  (A)  the  agreement  of  the 
nominative  with  its  verb ; (B)  the  agreement  of  the  adjective  with 
its  substantive  ; (C)  the  agreement  of  the  relative  with  its  antece- 
dent; (D)  the  apposition  of  a noun  or  participle  in  the  same  case; 
(E)  the  agp-eement  of  the  subject  and  predicate. 
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(A)  Agreement  of  the  Xominative  with  its  Verb. 

139  (a)  The  number  and  person  of  the  verb  are  regulated  by 
the  number  and  person  of  the  nominative  or  subject;  as 

Ego  reges  ejeci,  vos  tyrannos  introducitis ; ego  libertatem  peperi, 
VOS  partam  servare  non  vultis,  ‘ I have  expelled  kings,  you  are  in- 
troducing tyrants;  I have  procured  liberty,  you,  after  it  has  been 
procured,  are  unwilling  to  keep  it’ 

(b)  If  there  are  two  or  more  nominatives,  the  verb  which 
follows  is  in  the  plural,  provided  the  nominatives  indicate  persons ; 
but  if  the  verb  precedes,  or  if  the  nominatives  do  not  indicate 
persons,  the  verb  may  be  either  singular  or  plural ; as 

Pompeius,  Scipio,  et  A fricanus  foede  perierunt,  ‘ Pompey,  Scipio, 
and  Africanus  perished  disgracefully.’ 

Beneficium  et  gratia  sunt  vincula  concordiae,  ‘ kindness  and  good 
feeling  are  the  bonds  of  harmony.’ 

Virtue  et  honestas  et  pudor  cum  conmdibus  esse  cogebat,  ‘ virtue, 
honotir,  and  shame  compelled  me  to  be  with  the  consuls.’ 

Tempos  necessitasque  postidat,  ‘ time  and  necessity  demand  it’ 
Diidt  hoc  Zosippus  et  Ismenias,  ‘ Zosippus  and  Ismenias  said 
this.’ 

(c)  Collective  nouns  like  pars,  turba,  via,  multitudo,  when  they 
denote  a number  of  persons,  are  construed  with  a plural  verb.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  distributive  words  and  phrases  like  quisque, 
pro  se  quisque,  neuter,  uterque,  alius-alium,  vir-virum,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a sort  of  parenthetical  apposition  to  the  plural 
subject  of  the  verb.  The  same  principle  explains  the  use  of  a 
plural  verb  when  another  subject  is  added  with  the  preposition  cum. 
Thus  we  have 

Magna  pars  vulnerati  aut  occiai  aunt,  ‘they,’  i.e.  ‘a  great  part 
of  them,  were  wounded  or  slain.’ 

Magna  vis  hominum  segetem  fuderunt  in  Tiberim,  ‘a  great  mass 
of  men  cast  the  com  into  the  Tiber.’ 

Pro  se  quisque  miles  gaudio  alacres  fremunt,  ‘excited  by  joy 
they  shout,  each  soldier  of  them.’ 

Uterque  ex&rcitum  ex  castris  eduevnt,  ‘both  the  one  and  the 
other  lead  their  armies  from  the  camp.’ 

D.  L.  G.  17 
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Ilia  cum  Lauso  de  Numitore  snti  sunt,  ‘they,  that  is,  Ilia  toge- 
ther with  Lausus,  were  sprung  from  Numitor.’ 

But  unus  et  alter  may  have  a verb  in  the  singular;  as,  dicit 
unus  et  alter  breviter,  ‘one  and  the  other,’  i.c.  ‘one  after  the  other, 
speaks  briefly.’ 

(d)  When  the  substantive  verb  stands  between  two  nouns  of 
different  numbers,  it  takes  its  number  from  that  with  which  it  is 
most  closely  connected  in  meaning  or  position  ; as 

Praecipuwn  rohur  Rhenum  juxta  octo  legiones  erant,  ‘the  main 
force  near  the  Rhine  consisted  in  eight  legions.’ 

Magnae  divitiae  sunt  lege  naturae  composita  jmupertas,  ‘poverty 
regulated  by  the  law  of  nature  constitutes  great  riches.’ 

(e)  With  regard  to  the  person  of  the  verb,  if  the  pronouns  ego, 
nos,  tu,  VOS,  appear  together,  or  by  the  side  of  some  subject  in  the 
third  person,  the  verb  is  plural,  but  takes  its  person  from  the  pro- 
noun which  stands  first  in  the  usual  order  of  reference,  that  is,  the 
first  in  preference  to  the  second  person,  and  the  second  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  third ; as 

Pater,  ego,  fratresque  mei  terra  mai'iquepro  vohis  aima  tulimus, 
‘ my  father,  myself,  and  my  brothers  (we)  have  Iwrne  arms  for  you 
by  land  and  .sea.’ 

Si  til  et  Tullia  valelis,  bene  est;  ego  et  Cicero  valemus,  ‘if  you 
and  Tullia  are  (both  of  you)  in  good  health,  it  is  w'ell ; I and 
Cicero  (both  of  us)  are  in  good  healtli.’ 


(B)  Agreement  of  the  Adjective  with  its  Substantive. 

140  (a)  The  adjective,  whether  it  be  epithet  or  predicate, 
agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case;  as 

Amicus  ceHus  in  re  incei-ta  cernitur,  ‘ a sure  friend  is  distin- 
guished in  an  uncertain  matter.’ 

Sera  nunquam  est  ad  bonos  mores  via,  ‘ the  way  to  good  conduct 
is  never  too  late.’ 

Sapientia  est  rerum  divinarum  et  kumanarum  scientia,  ‘ wisdom 
is  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine.’ 
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The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  following : 

(a)  Am  adjective  taken  substantively  in  tho  neuter  singular 
may  apjx-ar  a.s  the  predicate  to  a masculine  or  feminine  noun,  either 
singular  or  plural ; as 

Triple  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  frugihus  tmhres,  ‘the  wolf  is  a 
baneful  thing  to  tho  folds,  and  showers  [are  a baneful  thing]  to 
ripened  cora’ 

Mors  omnium  rerum  extremum  est,  ‘death  is  the  last  thing  of 
all  events.’ 

Varium  et  mutahile  semper  femina,  ‘ a woman  is  always  a fickle 
and  changeable  creature.’ 

(/9)  If  a substantive  denotes  a person  of  a different  gender,  tho 
adjective  will  generally  agree  with  it  in  gender,  when  used  as  a 
mere  epithet ; but  will  take  the  gender  of  the  person  signified, 
when  used  as  a primary  predicate ; as 

Dicaearchus,  meae  deliciae,  ‘Dic^archus,  my  favourite  author;’ 
but,  mea  Glycerium,  ‘ my  dear  Glycerium.’ 

And,  Millia  triginta  servilium  capitum  dicuntur  capti,  ‘thirty 
thousand  slaves  arc  said  to  have  been  taken.’ 

(7)  A predicative  adjective  is  always  in  tho  neuter  singular 
when  the  subject  is  an  infinitive  verb  or  a sentence ; as 

Errare  humanum  est,  ‘ to  err  is  human.’ 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,  ‘ it  is  sweet  and  noble  to 
die  for  one’s  countrj'.’ 

(b)  An  adjective  in  agreement  with  the  noun  very  often  ex- 
presses the  secondary  predicate,  or  is  used  in  cases  when  we  should 
employ  an  adverb  of  time,  place,  manner,  or  degree ; as  Roma 
parentem,  Roma  jxitrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit,  ‘Rome, 
while  still  free,  called  Cicero  parent,  and  father  of  his  country.’ 
Rrudens,  sciens,  imprudens,  invitus,  frequens,  and  words  of  order  or 
position  are  most  commonly  used  in  this  way.  In  some  cases  it 
is  quite  optional  whether  we  use  an  adjective  or  an  adverb;  thus 
we  may  say  either  tardus  or  tarde  ad  me  venisti,  ‘ you  were  slow 
in  coming  to  me,’  i.e.  ‘you  came  to  me  slowly;’  either  laetus  or 
laete  vivit,  ‘he  lives  cheerfully;’  either  libens  or  lihenter  hoc  feci, 
‘ I did  this  gladly.’  But  sometimes  it  makes  a great  difference 
whether  we  use  the  adjective  or  the  adverb  (123,  (10) ),  especially 
in  the  case  of  primus  and  solus,  which  are  used  in  Latin  where 
we  should  employ  a relative  sentence ; as 

17—2 
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Pericles  primus  adhibuit  doctrinam,  ‘ Pericles  was  the  first  who 
brought  in  learning.’ 

And  this  predicative  use  occurs  in  a relative  sentence ; as 
^sculapius,  qui  primus  vulnus  obliffavisse  dicitur,  ‘ iEsculapius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  bound  up  a wound.’ 

In  the  same  way  we  may  employ  ultimns,  summits,  imus,  me- 
dius,  solus,  and  other  adjectives  denoting  position.  Sometimes  the 
secondary  predicate  bears  all  the  stre.ss  of  the  passage  ; as 

Verebar,  ne  molestus  vohis  intervenirem,  ‘I  feared  lest  I should 
be  troublesome  to  you  by  intruding.’ 

Sometimes  it  implies  that  the  quality  denoted  by  the  adjective 
is  conveyed  to  the  subject  by  the  verb ; as 

Stomach  us  jlagitat  immorsus  rejici,  ' the  stomach  craves  to  be 
restored  by  being  stimulated.’ 

Paullatimque  anima  oaluerunt  moUia  saxa,  ‘ by  little  and  little 
the  stones  softened  and  grew  warm  with  life.’ 

Tlus  use  is  also  found  in  an  oblique  case,  where  we  have  a 
tertiary  predicate ; as 

Liquido  cum  plasmate  ffuttur  mobile  collueris,  ‘when  you  have 
rinsed  your  throat  with  a liquid  gargle,  so  as  to  make  it  flexible.’ 
Praetor  effusum  agmen  ad  Mutinam  ducit,  ‘ the  praetor  leads  his 
army  to  Mutina,  without  keeping  it  together.’ 

The  predicative  adjective  is  particularly  common  with  parti- 
ciples used  as  substitutes  for  a temporal  sentence ; as 

Mortuo  Socrati  magnus  honos  habitus  est,  ‘great  honour  was 
paid  to  Socrates  after  his  death.’ 

Quamdiu  affuit,  ne  qua  sibi  statua  poneretur  restitit,  absenspro- 
hibere  non  potuit,  ‘ as  long  as  he  was  present  he  opposed  the  erec- 
tion of  a statue  to  himself,  when  absent  ho  could  not  prevent  it.’ 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  predicative  adjective  is 
more  common  in  poetry  than  in  prose;  thus  Horace  says:  Permeos 
fines  lenis  incedas  aheasque parvis  aequus  alumnis,  ‘ may  you  gently 
pass  over  my  bouiularies  and  depart  without  hurt  to  my  rising 
flock.’  Domesticus  otior,  ‘I  pass  my  time  idly  at  home.’  Mane 
forum,  vespertinus  pete  tectum,  ‘ repair  to  the  forum  in  the  morning, 
and  retire  to  your  home  in  the  evening.’  Virgil  has : Volat  avia. 
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lort^e,  ‘ she  flies  far  from  the  road.’  Lucretius ; Amus  longe  vagaris, 
‘you  wander  far  from  the  road.’ 

(c)  An  adjective  agreeing  with  two  or  more  substantives  of 
different  genders  is  in  the  plural  number,  and  if  one  or  more  of 
the  subjects  denotes  a person,  the  adjective  takes  its  gender  from 
the  substantive  which  stands  first  in  the  usual  order  of  priority, 
namely,  masculine,  feminine,  neuter;  as 

Pater  mihi  et  mater  mortui  sunt,  ‘my  father  and  my  mother  are 
dead,’ 

Domus,  uxor,  Uberi  inventi  sunt  invito  poire,  ‘a  house,  a wife, 
and  children  have  been  found  against  his  father’s  will.’ 

Rex  regiaque  classis  una  profecti,  ‘ the  king  and  the  royal  fleet 
started  together.’ 

(d)  If,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  all  the  substantives  denote 
things,  and  not  persons,  the  adjective  is  in  the  neuter  plural ; as 

Labor  et  voluptas  societate  quadam  naturali  inter  sejuncta  sunt, 

‘ labour  and  pleasure  are  (things)  connected  together  by  a sort  of 
natural  society.’ 

Catilinae  bella  intestina,  rapinae,  discordia  civilis  grata  fuere, 

‘ intestine  wars,  plunder,  civil  discord,  were  (things)  agreeable  to 
Catiline.’ 

(e)  A neuter  plural  adjective  may  agree  with  two  or  more 
nouns  of  the  same  gender,  and  not  neuter,  and  even  when  persons 
are  in  part  denoted,  if  we  can  regard  the  subjects  as  implying 
things  rather  than  agents;  thus  we  may  say, 

Stidtitiam  et  tenieritatem,  injustitiam  et  intemperantiam  dicimus 
esse  fugienda,  ‘we  say  that  folly  and  rashness,  injustice  and  in- 
temperance, are  things  to  shun.’ 

Patres  et  plebem,  invalida  et  inermia,  cunctatione  ficta  ludificatur, 
‘by  a feigned  reluctance  he  sports  with  the  senate  and  the  com- 
monalty, as  things  of  no  power.’ 

(f)  An  adjective  really  referring  to  two  or  more  substantives 
may  be  made  to  agree  with  the  word  to  which  it  stands  nearest ; 
as 

Verres  perspicua  sua  consilia  conaiusque  omnibus  fecit,  ‘ Verres 
made  his  plans  and  efforts  plain  to  alL’ 
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TJirasyhidtis  contempts  est  a tyrannis  atque  ejm  soUtudo,  ‘Thra- 
sybulus  was  de.spised  by  the  tyrants,  and  so  was  bis  isolation.’ 
Tnvidi  virtutein  et  lonuvi  alienum  oderunt,  ‘tlie  envious  bate  tbe 
virtue  and  goodness  which  do  not  belong  to  themselves.’ 

(g)  If  a participle  stands  between  two  substantives,  it  agrees 
generally  with  the  word  to  which  it  stands  nearest;  but  if  the  sub- 
ject is  a person,  tbe  natund  gender  is  retained  ; thus  we  have 
Non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda,  ‘not  every  error  is  to  be 
called  folly.’ 

Paupertas  niihi  onus  visum  est  et  misenim  et  grave,  ‘poverty  has 
appeared  to  me  as  a miserable  and  heavy  burthen;’  but 

Semiramis  sexum  mentita,  puer  esse  credita  est,  ‘Semiramis, 
having  belied  her  sex,  was  believed  to  be  a boy.’ 

Tulliae  inoriendmn  fuit,  quoniam  homo  nata  fuerat,  ‘Tullia  had 
to  die,  because  she  had  been  born  a human  loeing.’ 

Obs.  Although  the  liatin  language  has  no  article,  the  adjective  may 
be  used  as  a substantive,  or  with  some  substintive  tacitly  referred  to, 
especially  in  the  masculine  or  neuter  gender;  as  Psl  miserorujii,  ut 
mdevolentes  sint,  alque  bonis  invidennt,  ‘ it  is  the  part  of  the  miserable 
(i.e.  of  miserable  men)  to  be  malevolent  and  to  envy  the  good  (i.a  rich  or 
worthy  men).’  Tria  genera  sunt  bonvrum,  maxima  animi,  secvmla  cor- 
poris, externa  tertin,  ‘ there  are  three  kinds  of  blessings  (i.  e.  good 
things),  the  gi-eatest  those  of  the  mind,  the  second  those  of  the  body, 
and  external  advantages  the  third.’  Multi  nihil  prodcsse  philoso- 
phiani,  jderique  etiam  obesse  arbilranlur,  ‘ many  (men)  think  that  philo- 
sophy is  of  no  use,  most  (men)  think  that  it  is  even  hurtful.’  0mm 
tulit  pnnetum  qui  miscuil  utile  tlulci,  ‘ho  has  gained  every  vote,  who  has 
mixed  the  useful  with  the  ])Ieasant.’  llonestum  jtractuiit  ntili,  rejccit 
alto  dona  mcentium  riiltu,  ‘ he  has  preferred  the  honourable  (thing)  to 
the  useful,  has  rejected  the  bribes  of  the  guilty  (men)  with  uplitled  coun- 
tenance.’ 


(C)  Agreement  of  the  Relative  with  its  Antecedent. 

141  (a)  The  relative  pronouns,  qui,  qualis,  quantus,  take  their 
gender  and  number  from  the  word  which  they  define,  and  which 
is  called  the  antecedent,  but  are  placed,  like  nouns,  iii  the  case, 
whi.'ther  direct  or  oblique,  which  the  sentence  requires ; thus  wo 
have 

Accept  ab  Aristocrito  tres  epistolas,  quas  ego  lacrimis  projye 
deled,  ‘I  have  received  from  Aristocritus  three  letters,  which 
(letters)  I have  almost  blotted  out  with  my  tears.’ 
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Xullui  dolor  est,  quern  non  longitiquitas  temporia  minuat  ac  moU 
liat,  ‘ there  is  no  sorrow  such  that  length  of  time  does  not  lessen 
and  assuage  it  (the  sorrow).’ 

06s.  1 If  the  antecedent,  though  expressed  figuratively  as  a thing, 
really  means  a person,  the  relative  agrees  in  gender  with  the  person 
signified;  as  llahebam  inimicum  non  Marium,  sed  duo  importuna  pro- 
dujia,  quos  eyestas  tribuno  plebis  constrictos  addixerat,  ‘ 1 had  for  my 
enemy  not  Marius,  but  two  strange  monsters,  whom  their  poverty  had 
made  the  bond-slaves  of  the  tribuno  of  the  commons.’ 

Obs.  2 If  the  relative  does  not  refer  to  a particular  antecedent, 
but  to  the  general  purport  of  the  main  sentence,  it  is  put  in  the  neuter 
singular,  or  its  antecedent  may  be  expressed  parenthetically  by  id;  as 
Rufiis  spoiUe  decessit,  [«/]  quod  meum  dolorsm  exulcerat,  ‘ Rufus  has  de- 
parted voluntarily,  a circumstance  which  aggravates  my  grief’ 

Obs.  3 A relative  may  be  attracted  into  the  case  of  its  antecedent, 
if  it  Ls  easy  to  supply  the  necessary  construction  from  the  main  sen- 
tence; as  Quum  scribis  et  ayis  ediquid  eorum  quorum  consuesti 
{aliquid  scribere  et  ayere),  ‘ when  you  write  and  do  some  one  of 
those  things  (some  one)  of  which  you  are  accu-stomed  (to  write  and  do).’ 
Consulibus  seiuUus  pennisit,  nt  de  his  rebus  leyem,  quam  {dkere)  ipsis 
videretur,  dieerent,  ‘the  senate  permitted  the  consuls  to  pi-opose  a law 
about  tlieso  things  such  as  it  might  seem  good  to  them  (to  propose).* 

• 

Obs.  4 Conversely,  the  antecedent  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  tlie 
relative,  when  the  latter  stands  first;  as  Ad  Caesarem  quam  misi  epi- 
stolam,  ejus  exemplum  fxujit  ms  tibi  mittere,  ‘ I forgot  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  which  I sent  to  Csesar.’ 

In  the  poets  we  have  this  attraction  even  when  the  noun  stands 
first;  as  Urbem  quam  Staiuo  veslra  est,  Le.  in  prose,  quam  statuo 
nrbem,  veslra  est,  ‘ the  city,  which  I am  establishing,  is  yours.’ 

Obs.  5 A relative  may  have  for  its  antecedent  a personal  pronoun 
included  in  a possessive;  as  Omnes  laudare  fortunas  meas,  qui  natum 
haberem  tall  inyenio  praedilum,  ‘ all  men  eried  up  my  good  luck  (the 
good  luck  of  me),  who  had  a son  blest  with  such  a dis{>osition.’ 

(b)  "When  the  relative  refers  to  two  or  more  nouns  of  diflFerent 
genders,  its  concord  follows  the  rule  given  for  adjectives  in  the 
similar  case  (140,  (c));  and  the  neuter  plural  is  similarly  used 
(140,  (d) ) ; as  the  following  examples  -will  show : 

Builim,  red  tens  a coena,  delectabatur  crebro  funali  et  tihicine, 
quae  eibi  nvdlo  exemplo  privatus  sumpserat,  ‘ Duilius,  on  returning 
from  supper,  was  regaled  frequently  with  torches  and  flute-players, 
•which  things  no  man  out  of  oflSce  had  taken  to  himself  in  any 
previous  example.’ 
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Fortunam  nemo  ah  inconstantia  et  temeritate  s^unget,  quae  digna 
certe  non  sunt  deo,  ‘no  one  will  separate  fortune  from  fickleness  and 
rashness,  which  things  certainly  are  not  worthy  of  a divinity.’ 

(c)  If  a relative  stands  between  two  substantives,  it  generally 
takes  its  gender  and  number  from  that  which  is  in  the  relative 
sentence,  especially  if  the  relative  sentence  is  parenthetical ; as 

Animal  plenum  rationis,  quern  vocamus  hominem,  ‘an  animal 
fraught  with  reason,  which  we  call  man.’ 

Th^ae  quod  Boeotiae  caput  est,  ‘ Thebes,  which  is  the  capital 
of  Boeotia.’ 

But  we  also  find  the  relative  in  agreement  with  its  grammati- 
cal antecedent ; as 

Apud  vicum,  qid  Cannae  appellatur,  ambo  Consules  ah  Hanni- 
hale  vincuntuj',  ‘ both  the  Consuls  are  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at 
the  village  which  is  called  Cannae.’ 

(d)  If  the  relative  sentence  also  contains  an  apposition  to  the 
main  sentence,  the  gender  of  the  relative  is  regulated  by  the  appo- 
sition; as 

Ij)se  ex  flvmine,  quain  proximam  oppido  aqu&m  diximus,  ju- 
menta  onerat,  ‘he  himself  loads  the  beasts  of  burthen  from  the 
river,  which  we  have  mentioned  ais  the  stream  nearest  to  the 
town.’ 

To  this  class  belong  the  idiomatic  phrases,  qui  tuus  est  erga 
me  amor,  ‘ such  is  your  love  towards  me  ;’  quae  tua  est  humanitas, 
‘ such  is  your  courtesy;’  for  which  we  might  write,  pro  tuo  in  me 
amore ; pi'o  tua  humanitate. 

(D)  A pposition  of  a Koun  or  Participle  as  secondary  Predicate. 

142  The  relative  sentence  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive as  a defining  epithet.  Accordingly,  the  apposition  of  a noun 
or  participle  in  the  same  ca.se  coiTesponds  to  the  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive adverbially  or  as  a secondary  predicate;  and  it  is  always 
possible  to  pa.ss  from  one  construction  to  the  other  by  substituting 
the  predicate  of  the  relative  sentence,  in  the  form  of  a noun  or 
participle,  for  the  whole  sentence  with  the  relative,  and  putting  it 
in  the  same  case,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  gender  and 
number  with  the  antecedent  Conversely,  the  apposition  may  be 
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expressed  by  restoring  the  form  of  the  relative  sentence  or  substi- 
tuting a conjunction  for  the  relativa  As  the  difference  between 
the  relative  sentence  and  the  apposition  is  just  that  between  the 
epithet  and  the  secondary  predicate,  and  as  the  Latin  language  has 
no  definite  article  to  mark  this  distinction  in  the  case  of  single 
words,  the  student  should  observe  that  the  relative  sentence,  of 
which  the  predicate  alone  may  constitute  an  apposition,  has  neces- 
sarily a definite  antecedent,  and  that  the  relative  sentence  into 
which  the  apposition  may  be  resolved  has  necessarily  an  indefinite 
antecedent,  which  constitutes  it  a subordinate  or  dependent  sen- 
tence. The  following  examples  will  show  the  processes  of  forming 
an  apposition  from  the  predicate  of  a relative  sentence,  and  of 
resolving  an  apposition  into  a subordinate  or  dependent  sentence 
apparently  relative. 

(a)  If  the  predicate  of  the  relative  sentence  is  a noun,  it  ad- 
mits of  direct  apposition  to  the  antecedent ; thus  from  the  sentence, 
Ai-istides,  qui  fuit  Lysimachi  filius,  which  means,  ‘the  Aristides, 
who  was  the  son  of  Lysimachus,’  and  gives  us  a definition  of  a par- 
ticular person,  we  may  make  the  apposition,  Aristides,  Lysimachi 
filius,  which  means,  ‘Aristides,  being  the  son  of  Lysimachus,’  or 
tells  us,  as  a piece  of  information,  who  was  his  father;  and  this 
might  be  expressed  in  a subordinate  sentence  by  Aristides,  quum 
esset  Lysimachi  filius,  if  we  wished  to  make  any  thing  follow  from 
the  secondary  predication.  Similarly,  we  might  say,  Cicero,  qui 
tunc  praetor  fuit,  legem  Maniliam  suasit,  ‘ Cicero,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  then  prajtor,  recommended  the  Manilian  law,'  where  we 
define  Cicero  by  a notorious  circumstance;  from  this  we  might  make 
the  apposition,  Cicero  praetor  legem  Maniliam  suasit,  which  means, 
‘ Cicero,  being  praetor  (or  when  he  was  praetor),  recommended  the 
Manilian  law,’  and  tells  us,  as  a piece  of  information,  when  it  was 
that  Cicero  did  this;  or  we  might  resolve  the  apposition  into  a sub- 
ordinate sentence,  and  say,  Cicero  quum  praetor  esset,  legem  Mani- 
liam suasit,  if  we  mean  that  by  being  praetor  at  the  time  he  had 
some  special  advantage  in  regard  to  what  he  then  did. 

(b)  ' If  the  predicate  of  the  relative  sentence  is  contained  in  a 
finite  verb,  a direct  apposition  will  be  effected  by  substituting  the 
participle  for  the  verb  in  question ; thus  from  the  relative  sentence 
in  Quam  miser  est  virtutis  famulatus,  quae  servit  voluptati,  ‘ how 
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wretched  is  the  thraldom  of  that  virtue  which  serves  pleasure,’  we 
might  make  the  apposition,  Quam  miser  est  virtutis  famulatus  ser- 
vientia  voluptati,  ‘ how  wrctcljed  is  the  thraldom  of  virtue,  when  (or 
if)  it  serves  pleasure;’  which  might  be  resolved  into  a subordinate 
sentence,  thus,  Quam  miser  est  virtutis  famulatus,  si  voluptati  ser- 
viut,  with  a more  distinct  expression  of  the  condition.  By  changing 
the  voice  we  may  get  a participial  apposition  from  a subordinate 
sentence  which  has  a subject  of  its  own ; thus  for  Hannibal  Grac- 
chum  sustulit  posteaquam  eum  in  insidias  duxit,  ‘ Hannibal  cut  oflf 
Gracchus,  after  he  had  drawn  him  into  ambush,’  we  might  write 
with  much  the  same  meaning,  Hannibal  Gracchum  in  insidias  duc- 
tum  sustulit  (see  above,  140,  (b) ). 

Obs.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  noun  in  apposition  will  agree 
with  the  main  noun,  so  far  as  jjossible,  in  gender  and  number ; thus  we 
should  say,  philosophia,  inrentrix  leguni,  not  inventor,  and  the  like.  The 
following  are  necessary  exceptions  to  the  general  rule : 

(1)  When  the  noun  in  apposition  does  not  admit  of  a change  of 
gender ; as  Vilae  philosophia  dux. 

(2)  When  the  main  noun  is  a collective  woi-d,  or  has  no  singular; 
as  Alhenae  urbs  cdeberrima ; Aborigines,  genus  hominum  agreste;  opes, 
irriianienia  malorum. 

(3)  When  a locative,  preserved  in  the  name  of  a town,  is  followed 
by  the  ablative  of  the  common  word  used  locatively;  as  ArclUas  natus 
est  Antioc/Uae,  celebri  quondam  urhe  et  copiosa, 

(4)  The  words  urbs,  oppidum,  jlumen,  mens,  arbor  may  be  followed 
be  a genitive  of  the  name  with  which  they  would  otherwise  be  in  ap{x>- 
sition;  as  oppidum  Antiochiae,  Jlumen  Eheni,  arbor Jici. 


(E)  Case  of  the  Primary  Predicate. 

143  As  a general  rule  the  case  of  the  subject  is  repeated  in 
that  of  the  primary  predicate  (above,  128,  vi.),  and  this  case  in 
most  propositions  is  the  nominative.  It  will  bo  desirable,  however, 
to  consider  the  primary  predication  both  with  the  finite  verb  and 
with  the  infinitive. 

I.  Ca.se  of  the  Predicate  with  the  Finite  Verb. 

(a)  A nominative  of  the  predicate,  as  well  as  of  the  subject,  is 
used  with  finite  verbs,  denoting  existence  or  coming  into  being; 
such  as  sum,  exsisto,  maneo,  appareo,  videor,  fio,  nascor,  evado. 
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The  subject  indicates  who  any  person  or  thing  is;  the  predicate 
tells  what  he  is  or  becomes.  For  example  : 

^tas  praeterita  ii-revocahilis  est,  ‘ past  time  Ls  irrevocable.’ 

Nemo  nascitur  dives,  ‘ no  one  is  born  rich.’ 

31.  Brutus  per  se  magnus  homo  evaserat,  ‘Marcus  Brutus  had 
turned  out  a great  man  by  himself.’ 

(b)  A nominative  of  the  predicate,  as  well  as  of  the  subject, 
is  used  with  finite  verbs  denoting  ‘to  be  named,  chosen,  considered,’ 
&c.  The  subject  indicates  who  is  named,  &c.,  and  the  predicate 
tells  us  how  he  is  named,  to  what  he  is  chosen,  in  what  light  he  is 
considered,  &c.  For  example : 

Qiii  erant  cum  Aidstotele  Peripatetici  dicti  sunt,  ‘those  who 
associated  with  Aristotle  were  called  Peripatetics.’ 

Themistocles  quum  in  epxdis  recusasset  Igram  habitus  est  indoctior, 
‘ Themistocles  having  declined  the  lyre  at  an  entertainment  was 
considered  deficient  in  education.’ 

Sennits  Txdlius  magno  consensu  rex  est  declaratus,  ‘Servius 
Tullius  with  much  unanimity  was  declared  king.’ 

Ohs.  1 The  ablative  with  jno,  or  the  genitive  with  loco,  in  numero, 
may  sometimes  be  used  instead  of  the  predieative  nominative  with  some 
of  these  verbs;  thus  wo  may  have  vidcri  pro,  luiheri  pro,  haberi  loco, 
hnheri  in  numero;  thus,  Cur  stidli  non  sanciunt,  ut,  quae  vuda  per- 
niciosaque  sunt,  habeantur  pro  bonis  et  salularibus? 

Obs.  2 If  we  substitute  the  active  for  the  pa.s.sive  of  a verb  signi- 
fying ‘to  be  namerl,’  Ac.,  the  two  nominatives  will  be  rejmesented  by 
two  accusatives.  Similarly,  if  the  finite  verb  is  expressed  in  the  infi- 
nitive mood  and  the  suliject  is  therefore  (128,  viii.)  placed  in  the  accu- 
sative, the  pn-dicitte  wilt  be  in  the  accusative  also.  And  in  the  samo 
way  we  shall  have  two  ablatives  in  the  ablative  absolute ; thus,  Romani 
Ciceronem  creaverunt  consulem;  nunliatum  est  Ciceronem  consulem 
creatum  esse;  Cicerone  consuls  creato. 

Obs.  3 The  subject  of  the  infinitive  after  the  impersonal  expres- 
sions, ‘ it  seems,’  Ac.,  ought  to  be  in  the  accusative.  But  videor  is  always 
construed  as  a personal  verb;  for  we  do  not  say,  ridetnr  me,  fralri  tuo 
carum  esse,  ‘it seems  that  I am  dear  tt>  your  broiher;'  but,  videor fratri 
tuo  cams  esse,  videris  fratri  cams  esse,  videtiir  fratri  cams  esse,  vide- 
mur  fratri  cari  esse,  videmini  fratri  cari  esse,  Ac.  Similarly  we  may 
construe  the  verbs  credor,  dicor,  putor,  Ac. ; for  example,  crederis  hoc 
fecisse;  diceris  mihi  iratus  esse;  Inna  so/is  lumine  co/lustrari  videtur. 
But  we  may  also  say,  dicunt,  ferunt,  tradiint,  Ac.  with  the  accusative 
and  the  infinitive. 
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II.  Case  of  the  Predicate  with  the  Infinitive. 

(a)  When  verbs,  which  take  the  double  nominative,  as  esse, 
fieri,  appellari,  creari,  haberi,  viiert,  &c.  are  used  in  the  infinitive, 
the  predicate  stands  in  the  nominative,  if  the  infinitive  depends  on* 
a personal  verb,  as,  for  instance,  the  passive  verbs  videor,  credor, 
putor,  liaheor,  dicor,  &c. ; as 

Socrates  parens  philosophiae  jure  diet  potest,  ‘Socrates  may 
rightly  be  called  the  parent  of  philosophy.’ 

Cato  bonus  esse  quant  videri  malebat,  ‘Cato  preferred  to  be, 
rather  than  to  seem,  good.’ 

Xanthippe,  Socratis  uxor,  niorosa  admodum  fuisse  fertur  etjur- 
giosa,  ‘ Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  is  reported  to  have  been 
very  ill-tempered  and  quarrelsome.’ 

(b)  With  the  infinitive  of  the  verbs  just  mentioned,  the  pre- 
dicate stands  in  the  accusative,  if  the  infinitive  depends  on  an  im- 
personal verb,  or  is  regarded  as  an  independent  expression ; thus 

Aliud  est,  iracundum  esse,  aliud  iratuin,  ‘it  is  one  thing  to  be 
(that  a man  should  be)  passionate,  another  thing  to  be  (that  a man 
should  be)  angry.’ 

Xulla  est  laus,  ibi  esse  integrum,  ubi  nemo  est,  qui  aut  possit  aut 
conetur  corrumpere,  ‘there  is  no  merit  that  a man  should  be  up- 
right, when  there  is  no  one  who  would  be  willing  or  would  attempt 
to  corrupt  him.’ 

(c)  If  a dative  of  the  person  is  expressed  after  the  impersonal 
verbs  licet,  contingit,  conceditur,  expedit,  necesse  est,  satius  fuit,  the 
predicate  is  generally  in  the  dative,  though  it  may  occasionally  ap- 
pear in  the  accusative;  thus, 

Illis  timidis  et  ignavis  licet  esse,  vobis  necesse  est  fortibus  viris 
esse,  ‘ it  is  allowed  to  them  to  be  timid  and  cowardly,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  be  brave  men.’ 

Civi  Romano  non  licet  esse  Gaditanum,  ‘it  is  not  allowed  to  a 
Roman  citizen  to  be  (that  he  should  be)  a citizen  of  Gades.’ 

§ 2.  The  Accusative. 

144  Tlie  transition  from  the  nominative  to  the  accusative  is 
immediate ; for  any  sentence  may  become  objective,  that  is,  de- 
pendent in  the  infinitive  mood  on  another  verb ; and  in  this  case 
the  nominative,  or  subject,  becomes  the  accusative  or  object;  thus 
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the  sentence,  jEneaa  filias  fuit  Anchisae,  might  become  the  object 
of  the  verb  dixit,  ‘he  said,’  and  we  should  then  write,  dixit,  ‘he 
said,’ — what?  jEneam  Anchisae  JUium  esse,  ‘that  .^neas  was  the 
son  of  Anchises’ — that  is  what  he  said,  or  the  object  of  his  speak- 
ing (see  above,  128,  VIII.).  But  although  the  accusative  represents 
the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
its  use  is  subjective,  for  the  whole  sentence  in  which  it  appears  is 
objective,  and  is  governed  by  the  main  verb,  so  that  the  accusative, 
in  this  as  in  other  usages,  is  a secondary  predicate  according  to  the 
principle  explained  above  (123).  The  idiomatic  usages  of  the 
Latin  accusative  fall  into  two  main  classes,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a reference  to  this  relation  between  the  accusative 
and  the  nominative;  for  the  Latin  accusative  denotes  either  (A)  the 
immediate  object  of  the  action,  or,  as  we  might  say,  the  patient  as 
opposed  to  the  agent;  or  (B)  the  object  to  which  the  action  refers, 
or  which  defines  the  immediate  object  or  patient.  The  distinction 
between  the  accusative  of  the  immediate  object  and  the  accusative  of 
reference  depends  upon  the  following  simple  consideration.  In  the 
former  instance,  the  accusative  becomes  the  nominative  when  the 
governing  verb  is  changed  from  active  to  passive;  but  in  the  latter 
instance,  the  accusative  is  retained  even  with  the  passive.  Thus 
we  have  an  accusative  of  the  immediate  object  in  dux  urbem  mili- 
tibus  diripiendam  tradidit,  because  this  may  be  expressed  in  the 
passive  by  urbs  militibus  a duce  diripienda  tradita  est;  and  so  also 
when  there  is  the  apposition  of  a secondary  predicate;  as  invidiam 
di  fortunae  comitem  dederunt,  which  is  expressed  in  the  passive  by 
invidia  fortunae  a dis  comes  data  est.  But  we  have  an  accusative 
of  reference  in  rogo  te  sententiam,  because  the  passive  expression 
would  be  rogaris  sententiam. 


(A)  Accusative  of  the  Immediate  Object. 

145  (a)  All  transitive  verbs,  whether  their  form  be  active  or 
deponent,  and  whether  their  use  be  personal  or  impersonal,  require 
an  accusative  of  the  immediate  object;  thus, 

Ifaec  siudia  adolescentiam  agunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas 
res  omant,  adversis  perfugium  et  solatium  praebent,  ‘ these  studies 
occupy  youth,  charm  old  age,  embellish  prosperity,  supply  a refuge 
and  consolation  to  adversity.’ 
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Conqueri  adversam  fortunam,  non  lumentari  decet,  ‘it  is  proper 
to  regret  adversity,  not  to  lament  it.’ 

Pudet  regem  facti,  ‘ it  shames  the  king  (the  king  is  a.shamed) 
of  the  action.’ 

Orntorem  irojici  tninime  decet,  ‘it  by  no  means  becomes  an 
orator  to  be  angry.’ 

06*.  1 intransitivo  verbs,  when  compounded  with  j)i'C]K>si- 

tions,  become  completely  transitive,  and  not  only  ({overn  the  accusative, 
but  may  be  used  in  the  pas.sive  voice;  thus  we  have  Ixith  intre  comUia, 
or  eocieUdem,  and  consiHa  ineunlivr,  societas  initur ; both  eircumvenit 
hoHtem,  and  ab  /tosle  circumvirdiis  est.  Some  of  these  verbs  change 
their  meaning,  when  instead  of  the  accusative  they  repeat  their  preposi- 
tion with  the  apjiropriate  ca.se;  thus,  aggredi  ad  aliquam  rem  means, 
‘ to  attempt  some  business,’  but  agijredi  aliquein  is  ‘ to  attack  some 
one;’  egredi  e caMris  is  ‘ to  go  forth  from  a camp,’  but  egredi  modwn  is 
‘ to  overstep  the  limit.’ 

06*.  2 Some  writers,  chiefly  poets,  use  intransitive  verbs  in  a 
secondary  signification,  which  is  to  all  intents  transitive;  thus  we  have 
ardere  aliquem,  ‘to  burn  for  somebody,’ i.e.  ‘ to  lie  in  love  with  him;’ 
olere  atdlqnUatem,  ‘to  have  a smack  of  antiquity;’  sapere  eroctim,  ‘to 
savour  of  crocus;’  galtare  Ledam,  ‘to  dance  Leda,’  i.e.  to  ‘ represent  her 
in  a dance;’  ambulare  mare,  ‘to  traverse  the  sea;’  deeinere  artem,  ‘to 
give  up  an  art ; ’ ]>ergeverare  htediam,  ‘ to  continue  a fast ; ’ vigilare 
noclem,  ‘ to  pass  the  night  awake,’  itc. 

(li)  Intransitive  verbs  may  often  be  followed  by  an  accusative 
of  cognate  signification,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  an  epithet  which 
bears  the  stress  of  the  secondary  predicate;  thus  we  may  say, 
vivere  vitam  jucundissimam,  ‘ to  live  a most  pleasant  life,’  where 
we  might  have  written  vivere jticnndmime,  ‘to  live  most  pleasantly;’ 
mirum  somniare  sornnium,  ‘ to  dream  a strange  dream ;’  visum 
ridere  sardonium,  ‘ to  laugh  a sardonic  laugh,’  i.  e.  ‘ to  laugh  sardoni- 
cally;’ pugnam  pugnare  nobilissimam,  ‘to  fight  a most  noble  fight,’ 
i.  e.  ‘ to  fight  most  nobly.’  It  lias  been  mentioned  already 
(125)  that  all  oblique  cases  are  secondary  predicates;  and  in  this 
usage,  which  is  called  the  figura  etymologica,  the  secondary  predi- 
cation is  virtually  contained  in  the  adjective. 

(c)  A double  accusative  of  the  object  is  used  after  verbs  of 
demanding,  naming,  choosing,  regarding,  &c.,  the  passives  of  which 
take  the  double  nominative  (140,  (b)  );  as 

Artaxerxes  Iphicratem  ab  Atheniensibus  petivit  ducetn,  ‘Arta- 
xer.\es  demanded  Ipliicrates  from  the  Athenians  as  (to  be)  general’ 
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Invidiam  fortunae  di  comitem  dederunt,  ‘the  gods  have  given 
envy  aa  a companion  to  fortune.’ 

Obn.  This  construction,  in  which  the  second  accusative  is  really 
a tertiary  j)redicate,  is  especially  coimnon  in  such  phrases  as  Juihrre 
allijuem  amienm;  pm-estare  m vinim;  facere  a/iquem  certiorem ; planum 
/acert  aliquid;  reil^Iere  alitjuem  caecum,  fclxcem,  hifelicem;  dare  alicui 
pecuniam  mutuam. 

(d)  A double  accusative  of  the  object  is  used  after  such  verbs 
as  euro,  do,  loco,  conduco,  siiscipio,  trado,  which  denote  the  assign- 
ment or  undertaking  of  a work;  and  here  one  of  the  accusatives 
denotes  the  object  and  the  other  is  a gerundive  denoting  the  act 
assigned  or  undertaken;  as 

Antigonus  Eumenem  mortuum  propinguis  sepeliendum  tradidit, 
‘Antigonus  gave  over  Eumenes  when  dead  to  his  friends  for 
burial.’ 

Diomedon  Epaminondam  pecunia  corrumpetidum  auscepit,  ‘ Dio- 
medon  undertook  Epaminondas,  to  cornipt  him  with  money.’ 

Conon  dirutos  a Lysandro  iniiros  reficiendos  curat,  ‘ Conon 
provules  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  destroyed  by  Lysander.’ 

(B)  Accusative  of  Reference. 

146  The  accusative  of  reference  is  very  fre<[ucntly  supported 
by  one  of  the  prepositions,  which  will  be  examined  in  their 
proper  place.  It  is  found  by  itself  in  the  following  usagea 

(a)  Verbs  of  asking,  begging,  demanding,  teaching,  and  con- 
cealing, take  two  accusatives,  of  which  one  refers  to  the  person,  as 
the  immediate  object,  and  the  other  is  the  accusative  of  reference; 
thus  we  have 

Meo  jure  te  hoc  beneficiwn  rogo,  ‘ by  a right  of  my  own,  I ask 
of  you  this  kindness,’  i. e.  ‘I  ask  you  with  reference  to  this 
kindness.’ 

Fortuna  belli  artem  victos  quogue  docet,  ‘fortune  teaches  the 
vanquished  also  (with  reference  to)  the  art  of  war.’ 

Te  atque  alios  partum  tti  celaret  suum,  ‘in  order  that  she  might 
escape  the  notice  of  you  and  others  with  reference  to  her  labour.’ 

Obg.  1 Another  way  of  explaining  this  construction  is  by  regard- 
ing both  accusatives  as  denoting  the  object  of  the  verb,  one  denoting 
the  person,  as  the  nearer  object,  the  other  indicating  the  thing,  as  the 
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more  remote  object ; thus,  Fotee  Deot  ventam,  ‘ ask : toJiom  f the  gods  : 
for  what  ? pardon.’  Bedoeebo  te  istos  nwres,  ‘ I ■will  unteach : whom  1 
you:  what  i those  customs  of  yours.’  Iter  quod  habebarU,  omnes  celat,  ‘ he 
conceals;  what?  the  journey  which  he  was  undertaking:  from  whom  1 
from  all  men.’  But  that  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  an  accusative  of 
reference  is  shown  by  the  consideration  already  mentioned  (144),  that 
it  remains  in  the  accusative  when  the  verb  becomes  passive,  whereas  the 
accusative  of  the  object  becomes  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb ; thus  we 
may  say.  Scito,  me  non  esee  rogatum  eententiam,  ‘ know  that  I was  not  asked 
(with  reference  to)  my  opinion.’  Omnes  belli  arise  edoctus,  ‘ thoroughly 
taught  (with  reference  to)  all  the  arts  of  war.’  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  some  phrases  there  seems  to  be  an  option  as  to  which 
of  the  accusatives  is  to  be  regarde<l  as  the  case  of  reference ; the  accusa- 
tive denoting  the  thing  must  be  retained  when  it  is  a pronoun  or  adjective 
with  a general  signification,  as  multa,  plura,  <kc.;  ns  multa  ostentis,  multa 
extis  admonenmr.  But  we  say  pecunia  a me  exigitur  rather  than  exigor 
pecuniam. 

Ohs.  2 A prepositional  phrase  is  very  often  substituted  for  the  accu- 
sative of  reference  with  the  verbs  now  under  consideration;  thus  we  may 
have  celare,  considers,  dicere,  interrogare,  monere  aliquem  de  cdiqua  re; 
contendere,  exigere,  Jlagiiare,  petere,  postulare,  precari  aliquid  ah  aliquo; 
percontari,  quaerere,  scitari,  sciscitari  aliquid  ex  aliquo.  With  celo  we 
may  have  a dative  of  the  person  both  when  it  is  used  in  the  active,  as 
Ut  tegat  hoc  cdetque  viris  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  149,  where  some  read  viros), 
and  also  with  the  passive,  as  Id  Aleibiadi  celari  non  potuit  (Corn.  Kep. 
Alcib.  5). 

(b)  An  accusative  of  reference  is  used  with  all  kinds  of  verbs, 
and  with  certain  participles  and  adjectives,  to  denote  the  part 
of  the  subject  or  object  to  which  the  predication  has  immediate 
relation;  as 

Omnia  Mercurio  eimilis,  vocemqm  coloremque,  ‘like  Merctiry 
in  all  re.spects,  both  in  voice  and  complexion.’ 

So  also  we  have  fraclus  membra,  ‘broken  down  in  reference 
to  his  limbs,’  odoratue  capillos,  ‘perfumed  as  to  his  hair,’  aeger 
pedes,  ‘ infirm  in  his  feet,’  &c. 

Ohs.  This  construction,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  accusaltmis 
Graecue  because  it  is  a common  Greek  idiom,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
poets;  for  the  prose  writers  more  usually  employ  the  ablative,  as  aeger 
pedibus,  <tc. ; and  even  Virgil  has  in  the  same  line  micat  auribus  el 
Iremit  artus,  ‘ he  quivers  in  his  ears  and  trembles  as  to  his  limbs.’  But 
the  best  prose  writers  use  the  accusative  in  certain  phrases ; as  magnam 
or  maximam  partenv,  ‘ in  regard  to  a great  or  the  greatest  part cetera, 
rcliqua,  ‘ fur  the  rest;’  id  temporis,  id  aetatie,  id  genus,  &c. 

(c)  In  the  poets  the  passive  of  verbs,  signifying  to  put  on 
or  take  off  something  from  the  person,  such  as  induor,  exuor. 
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cingor,  accingor,  ditcingor,  amicior,  inducor,  take  an  accusative  of 
reference  to  denote  the  thing  put  on  or  off ; as 

Protirms  induitur  faciem  vultumgue  Dianae,  ‘ she  immediately 
clothes  herself  with  the  face  and  looks  of  Diana.’ 

Obs.  1.  We  have  a similar  idiom  in  such  phrases  as  moveri  Cydopa, 
‘to  represent  a Cyclops  in  dancing,’  Le.  ‘to  move  oneself  with  reference 
to  a Cyclopa’  See  § 145,  obs.  2. 

Obs.  2.  The  passive  participle  is  often  used  with  the  accusative; 
as  Dido  Suloniam  chlamydem  circunulata,  ‘ Dido  clothed  in  a Sidonian 
cloak;’  pueri  laevo  suspmsi  locidos  tabulamque  lacerto,  ‘boys  having 
their  bags  and  tablet  hanging  from  their  left  arm.’ 

(d)  The  accusative  of  reference  may  assume  an  interjectional 
form,  whether  an  interjection  is  used  or  not ; as 

Proh  deum  fidem!  ‘ 0 for  (having  regard  to)  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  Gods!’ 

0 fallacem  hominum  spent  fragilemque  fortunam  ! ‘ 0 for  the 
deceitful  hopes,  and  precarious  fortune  of  men ! ’ 

Testes  egregios ! ‘ 0 for  such  noble  witnesses  I ’ , 

Obs.  The  accusative  of  time,  space,  measurement,  ic.  will  be  dis-. 
cussed  separately. 

§3.  The  Genitive. 

147  A study  of  the  Greek  language  enables  us  to  see  that 
each  of  the  cases  had  originally  a simple  meaning;  thus,  the  accu- 
sative signified  the  end  of  motion  or  action ; the  genitive  or  abla- 
tive, which  were  identical,  denoted  the  origin  of  motion ; and  the 
dative  implied  rest  or  presence.  Consequently,  the  accusative  would 
be  expres.sed  in  English  by  the  preposition  ‘to’  or  ‘unto’  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ towards,’  or  by  the  mere  oblique  case ; the  genitive  or  ablative, 
which  are  really  the  same  case,  by  the  prepositions  ‘of’  or  ‘from;’ 
and  the  dative  by  ‘at,’  or  by  ‘to,’  in  its  limiting  sense  of  ‘for.’ 
In  the  Latin  language,  idiomatic  usage  has  introduced  considerable 
confusion  in  the  genitive,  ablative,  and  dative ; for  while  the  geni- 
tive and  ablative  have  been  divided  into  two  distinct  case.s,  with 
significations  more  or  le.ss  inconsi.stent,  the  dative  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  all  connexion  with  prepositions  signifying  locality  or 
rest,  and  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  ablative,  which  ought 
to  convey  a strong  expression  of  separation  and  movement.  The 
only  woi-ds  .which,  preserve  the  original  use  of  the  cases  are  the 
D.  L.  G.  18 
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proper  names  of  places  and  the  words  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  (128,  vii.  (b) ),  to  which  may  be  added  the  adjectives  in  com- 
pounds like  werldie,  postrldie,  for  viedit  die,  posteri  die.  And 
even  hero  an  alteration  in  the  forms  luis  led  to  a want  of  discri- 
mination, and  we  find  practical  rules  which  assign  differences  of 
constnjction  to  differences  of  declension.  Under  the.se  eircum- 
stanccs  we  cannot  treat  the  Latin  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative 
with  reference  throughout  to  their  primitive  and  proper  meaning, 
hut  must  be  content  to  enumerate  the  idiomatic  usages  to  which 
they  are  applicable. 

The  genitive  in  Latin,  for  which  the  most  general  rule  is  that 
it  may  be  used  when  ‘ of’  is  employed  in  English  to  signify  par- 
tition, po.ssession,  quantity,  or  relation,  and  when  ‘at’  or  ‘for’ 
means  price  or  value  stated  indefinitely,  may  be  considered  in  the 
following  aiTangement  of  idiomatic  construction.s. 

(A)  Genitive  of  Toasession. 

148  (a)  A genitive  of  posse.ssion  stands  after  another  noun, 

and  denotes  to  wlioin  or  what  the  object  belongs,  or  from  whom  it 
proceeds;  as 

Honor  est  virtutis  praemium,  ‘ honour  is  the  reward  of  virtue.’ 

Assidua  eminentis  fortunae  comes  est  invidia,  ‘envy  is  the  con- 
stant companion  of  eminent  fortune.’ 

Ohs.  1 A genitive  of  po-^session  is  used  after  the  quasi-prepositions 
ins'ar,  eausn,  Cfratia,  ergo,  whicli  must  he  regarded  as  substantives;  as 
Plato  est  tnihi  instar  omnium,  ‘Plato  is  in  uiy  judgment  as  good  as 
all  the  rest  taken  together.’  Sophistae  appellabantur,  qui  oslentationis 
aut  qnaestus  causa  philosophahanlur,  ‘ tlio.se  were  called  Sophists  who 
philosophized  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  or  gain.’ 

Ohs.  2 The  possessive  pronouns  mens,  tuus,  suits,  are  generally 
used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  possession  of  the  corresjionding  per- 
sonal pronouns ; thus  we  say  liber  tneus,  ‘ the  book  belonging  to  me ;’ 
eomitia  tua,  ‘the  election  which  concerns  you;’  and  these  ]ironouns 
arc  used  instead  of  the  genitive  with  causa  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned ; as  tua  causa  hoc  facto,  ‘ I do  this  for  your  sake,’  i e.  ‘ for  the 
B^ke  of  you.’  In  the  same  way  we  say  Cieeronis  ojtera  factum  est, 
‘ it  was  done  by  the  exertions  of  Cicero or  meo  opera  factum  est,  ‘ it 
was  done  by  my  exertions;’  or  with  a genitive  agreeing  with  the  pre- 
sumed genitive  of  the  pronoun,  mea  unius  opera  factum  est,  ‘it  was 
done  by  the  exertions  of  me  alone.’ 

Ohs.  3 The  possessive  genitive  may  stand  without  its  governing 
noun  if  this  prec^es  in  a corresponding  member  of  tbe  sentence,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  oombined  with  another  genitive,  as  Jlehat  pater  dU  filii 
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ptorie,  de  patris  JUius,  ' the  father  wept  for  hia  sou’s  death,  the  son  for 
his  fatlier’s.’  And  here  also  tlie  jwsses.'uve  pronoun  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  the  genitive;  thus,  meo  judicio  stare  ma’o,  quant  omniant 
reliqaorum,  ‘ I would  rather  stand  by  uiy  own  judgment,  than  by  that  of 
all  other  men.’ 

Obs.  4 The  jtossessive  genitive  is  ex]ires.sed  alone,  when  the  govern- 
ing notin  may  be  taken  for  grunted;  thus  the  woid  aedes,  ‘ a temple,’  is 
]>resumcd  in  the  genitive  denoting  a divinity,  as  venlum  erat  ad  Testae, 

‘ they  came  to  Vesta’s,’  scil.  temple.  So  in  some  isirts  of  England  we 
say,  ‘are  you  coming  to  mineT  i.e.  ‘to  my  house.’  Occasionally  we 
have  the  same  omission  of  the  governing  noun  when  it  denotes  a wife, 
son,  daughter,  or  dependent;  as  I'isonis  Verania,  ‘ Piso’s  Verania,’  i.ei 
his  wife;  I/asdrabal  Gisgonis,  ‘ Oisgo’s  IIa.sdrub:il,’  i.e.  his  son;  Flaccus 
CUiudii,  ‘Claudius’  Flaccus,’  i.e.  his  slave  or  fivedman. 

Obs.  5 The  jK).sse.ssive  genitive  may  bear  different  meanings,  to  be 
determined  by  the  context,  thus  Cicerotiis  libri,  ‘the  books  of  Cicero,’ 
may  mean  either  what  he  iwasessed  in  his  library,  or  what  he  published 
as  an  author;  injurUie  praeloris,  ‘the  wrong  doings  of  the  praetor,’  i.  e. 
what  he  did;  injuriae  civium,  ‘the  wrongs  of  the  citizens,’  Le.  what 
they  suffered. 

(b)  A genitive  of  possession  may  stand  after  sum,  facio,  or  Jio, 
to  denote  the  being,  making,  or  becoming  the  property  of  some- 
thing else ; as 

I'ecits  est  Melihoet,  ‘ the  flock  belongs  to  Meliboeus.’ 

' Omnia,  quae  mulieris  sunt,  viri  fiunt  dotis  nomine,  ‘all  things, 
which  are  the  property  of  a tvomau,  become  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band, under  the  name  of  dowry.’ 

Tynis  urbs  mare  ricinum  suae  ditionis  fecit,  ‘the  city  Tyre 
made  the  noighbouring  sea  belong  to  its  dominion.’ 


! (B)  Genitive  of  Quality. 

149  (a)  The  genitive  of  possession  is  often  used  specially  to 
denote  what  is  suitable  or  proper,  i.e.  belonging  in  a moral  sense, 
and  is  then  called  ‘the  genitive  of  (quality;’  as 

Est  boni  judicis  ex  parvis  rebus  conjecturam  facere,  ‘it  belongs 
to  a good  judge  (it  is  his  property  or  characteristic)  to  form  a con- 
jecture from  trivial  circumstances.’ 

Negavit  moris  esse  Graecorum,  ut  in  convivio  virorum  muUercs 
accunibereni,  ‘ he  said  it  was  inconsistent  with,  did  not  belong  to, 
the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  that  women  should  take  their  places  in  a 
party  of  men.’ 

18—2 
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est  tarn  angusti  animi  tamque  parvi,  quam  amare  divitias, 
* nothing  belongs  so  much  to  a narrow  and  trivial  mind  as  the  love 
of  riches.’ 

0b$.  1 We  may  sometimes  make  this  genitive  dependent  imme- 
diately on  such  words  as  mnmis,  officium,  firoprium,  as  tapi«ntis  e»t 
proprium,  nUiil  quod  paenitere  possU  facere,  ‘ it  is  the  characteristic  of 
a wise  map  to  do  nothing  that  he  can  regret.’  And  we  never  say,  met 
est,  ‘ it  is  proper  to  me,’  <hc.,  but  meum  est,  tuurr^  est,  &c. 

Ohs.  2 In  the  case  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  the  genitive 
of  quality  is  used  after  the  substantive  verb,  instead  of  the  nominative 
neuter;  thus  we  say,  stullum  est  hoc  facers,  ‘it  is  foolish  (or  the  part  of 
a fool)  to  do  this;’  but  we  say,  insipientis  sst,  impudetUts  est,  not  in- 
sipiens  est,  impudens  est. 

(b)  The  quality  of  a particular  person  or  thing  is  de.scribed  by 
a genitive  either  immediately  following  the  main  noun,  or  predi- 
cated through  the  copulative  verb ; but  this  genitive  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  an  epithet ; thus, 

Claudius  erat  somni  brevissimt,  ‘ Qaudius  was  a man  of  very 
little  sleep,’  i.  e.  a man  who  slept  very  little. 

Plurimarum  palmarum  vetus  gladiator,  ‘ an  old  gladiator,  a man 
of  very  many  victories,’  La  who  had  obtained  very  many  prizes. 

Non  multi  cibi  accipies  hospitem,  sed  multi  joci,  ‘ you  will  receive 
as  your  guest  a man  not  of  large  appetite,  but  of  many  jokes,’ 

And  this  genitive  may  be  placed  on  a parallel  footing  with  a 
primary  predicate;  as 

Natura  humana  imbeciUa  atque  aevi  brevis  est,  ‘ human  nature 
is  feeble,  and  of  a short  existenca’ 

Obs.  1 For  this  use  of  the  genitive  of  quality,  it  is  not  nnoommon 
to  substitute  the  ablative,  especially  when  we  can  express  it  by  ‘ he  had, 
he  possessed,’  a certain  quality;  thus,  Cato  singularifuitprudentiaet  in- 
dustrda,  ‘ Cato  was  a man  of  (he  possessed)  extraordinary  prudence  and 
industry.’  In  some  phrases  we  must  u-se  the  ablative,  because  the  geni- 
tive would  refer  us  to  the  other  signification  of  this  construction;  thus 
wo  must  say,  esse  horw  animo,  esse  genere  atque  anitno  regio,  ‘ to  have 
a good  courage,’  ‘ to  possess  the  rank  and  feelings  of  a prince;’  because 
est  boni  animi  means  ‘ it  belongs  to,  is  the  characteristic  of  a good 
courage,’  <Scc. ; i.  e.  the  former  indicates  the  existing  state,  and  the  latter 
the  whole  character. 

Obs.  2 This  genitive  or  ablative  of  quality  is  generally  subjoined  to  an 
appellative  noun,  as  vir  magni  ingenii,  ‘a  man  of  great  ability,’  and  this 
is  our  English  idiom ; but  the  general  noun  is  occasionally  omitted,  and 
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tre  have  such  phrases  as  T.  Matdiut,  priscae  ae  nxmia  durae  severiUUis, 
ita  locutm  feriw,  ‘ Titus  Manlius,  (a  man)  of  old-fashioned  and  exces- 
sively harsh  severity,  is  said  to  have  spoken  thua’ 

Ohs.  3 In  speaking  of  qualities  of  the  soul  we  may  substitute  esl  in 
sdiquo  fur  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  quality,  aaestinle  summa  sapientia, 
for  summa  es  sapientia. 


(C)  Genitive  of  the  Object  (1)  with  Substantives. 

150  By  a further  application  of  the  genitive  of  possession,  it 
denotes  the  object  affected,  rather  than  the  thing  as  belonging  to 
the  subject  and  proceeding  from  it ; and  this  use  of  the  genitive, 
which  is  very  extensive,  is  found  both  with  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives and  with  verbs. 

The  nouns  which  are  followed  by  tho  genitive  of  the  object  are 
mostly  those  which  denote  an  activity,  especially  an  activity  of  tho 
mind;  thus  we  have 

Insitus  est  nobis  amor  patriae,  ‘ there  is  implanted  in  us  a love 
of  our  country,’  i.e.  of  which  our  country  is  the  object. 

J uamda  est  memoria  praeteritorum  malorum,  ‘ the  memory  of 
past  misfortunes  (i.e.  of  which  they  are  the  object)  is  pleasant.’ 

Iphicratee  ipso  adspeclu  cuivis  injiciebat  admirationem  sut, 
‘ Iphicrates,  by  his  mere  appearance,  inspired  every  one  with  an 
admiration  of  himself  (i.  e.  of  which  ho  was  the  object).’ 

Ohs.  I In  translating  this  genitive  into  English  we  are  often  obliged 
to  use  some  other  preposition  than  ‘of;’  thus  adilus  laudis  is  ‘the  ap- 
proach to  honour;’  consolaiw  rerum  adversarum  is  ‘ consolation  tit  misfor- 
tune;’ desiderium  urbis,  ‘a  longing  for  the  city;’  maeror  funeris, 

‘ sorrow  on  account  of  death ;’  remedium  irae,  ‘ a remedy  against 
anger.’ 

Ohs.  2 In  some  cases  tho  same  expression  may  signify  either  the 
possession  or  the  object;  thus  metus  hostium,  ‘the  fear  of  the  enemy,’ 
may  signify  either  ‘ the  feai'  which  the  enemies  feel,’  which  is  the  sub- 
jective or  possessive  genitive;  or,  ‘the  fear  which  the  enemies  cause,' 
which  is  the  objective  genitive ; and  the  context  alone  can  determine 
which  is  intended. 

Ohs.  3 The  genitives  mei,  lui,  sui,  nostri,  veslri  after  a substantive 
do  not  admit  of  this  ambiguity,  but  mast  denote  either  the  genitive  of 
the  object  or  tho  genitive  of  partition ; thus  amor  metis  is  ‘ my  love,’ 

‘ that  which  I feel;’  but  amor  mei  is  ‘ the  love  of  me,’  i.e.  ‘of  which  I 
am  the  object;’  pars  mea  is  'my  part,’  ‘that  which  belongs  to  me,’  but 
part  mei  is  ‘ a p«ut  of  me,’  i.e.  ‘ taken  from  me.’  There  are,  however, 
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few  instancc'H  in  which  the  possessives  are  uaetl  instead  of  the  objective 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun,  as  nei/ice  negltgi-ntia  tua  nrque  id 
odio  fecit  liio,  ‘ ho  did  it  neither  from  neglect  nor  from  hatred  of  you.’ 

06e.  4 Tlie  possessive  and  objective  genitive  may  occur  together 
with  the  same  noun,  as  Crasui  dc/e.tmio  Fatinii,  ‘ Crassus'  defence  of 
Vatinius,’  i.e.  ‘the  defence  proceeding  from  Ci-assus,  and  of  which  Va- 
tinius  was  the  object.’  And  here  the  distinction  between  the  personal 
pronoun  and  the  possessive  is  immediately  applicable ; as  grata  nti/ii 
vehementer  memoria  nosiri  tun,  ‘your  niemoi'y  of  me  is  extremely  agree- 
able. In  some  cases  a genitive  may  depend  on  another  genitive,  us 
causa  intermissiouis  liUcrarum,  ‘ the  cau.se  of  the  interruption  of  the 
correspondence;’  but  in  these  cases  we  must  guard  against  any  ambi- 
guity. 


(D)  Genitive  of  the  Object  (2)  with  Adjectives.  . 

151  All  relative  atljectives,  i.e.  those  which  require  a .substan- 
tive to  define  their  meaning,  are  followed  by  a genitive  of  the 
object.  These  are 

(a)  Adjectives  denoting  desire  or  fear,  ignorance  or  knowletlge, 
remembrance  or  forgetfulness;  thus, 

list  naiura  hominvm  novitatis  arida,  ‘the  nature  of  man  is 
eagerly  desirous  of  novelty.’ 

Mentor  esto  brevis  aeri,  ‘be  mindful  of  a short  life.’ 

Ignarus  rerum  omnium,  ‘ignorant  of  all  things.’ 

(b)  Verbal  adjectives  in  -ax  and  participles;  but  this  con- 
struction is  more  common  in  poetry  than  in  prose;  thus  we  have 

Tenux  propositi  vir,  ‘ a man  firm  in  his  purpose.’ 

Amans  reipublicae  civis,  ‘a  citizen  attached  to  the  common- 
wealth.’ 

Patiens  laboris  atque  frigoris,  ‘ capable  of  enduring  labour  and 
cold.’ 

(c)  Adjective.s  which  denote  power  over  a thing,  and  partici- 
pation in  it,  or  the  reverse;  thus, 

Compos  mentis,  ‘ having  the  full  control  of  his  mind.’ 

Expers  rationis,  ‘ devoid  of  reason.’ 

Impotem  irae,  ‘ unable  to  keep  down  his  anger.’ 

Particepts  consiliorum,  ‘ a sharer  in  his  counsels.’ 

(d)  Adjectives  denoting  plenty  or  deficiency  in  anything ; 
especially  plenus,  imps,  pauper,  egeniis,  indigus,  sterilis;  as  . ^ 
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Italia  plena  est  Graecarum  artium,  ‘Italy  is  full  of  Greek 
arts.’ 

(c)  Adjectives  denoting  profusion  or  tlie  contrary ; as 

Prodigus  aerie,  ‘ lavish  of  money.’ 

Parcissirnue  eornni,  ‘ most  sparing  of  sleep.’ 

Obs.  1 Some  adjectives  are  so  regularly  used  with  the  genitive  of 
the  object,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  compound ; thus  we  have  juris  (also 
jars)  consultus,  for  ‘ a man  learned  in  the  law so  also  juris  prudens, 
iic.  The  poets  with  reference  to  this  have  such  phrases  as  inaanientis 
sapientiae  consuHus,  reruin  prudens,  &c. 

Ohs.  2 Instead  of  the  genitive  we  may  have  a prepositional  phrase, 
as  prudens  in  jure  civUi,  rudis  ad  pedestre  certamen, 

Ohs,  3 Adjectives  of  class  (d),  except  those  especially  mentioned, 
take  the  ablative  as  well  as  the  genitive. 


(E)  Genitive  of  the  Object  (3)  with  Verbs. 

152  (a)  The  genitive  of  the  object  is  used  generally  with  verbs 
of  remembering,  reminding,  and  forgetting,  as  memini,  admoneo, 
reminiscor,  recordor,  and  obliviscor;  but  they  sometimes  take  an 
accusative,  especially  when  they  denote  to  have  a thing  in  the 
memory,  to  have  knowledge  of  a thing,  or  the  reverse,  rather  than 
to  call  it  to  mind  or  think  of  it;  thus  we  find 

Stulttan  est  eorum  vieniinisse,  propter  quae  tui  oblivisceris,  ‘ it  is 
foolish  to  remember  those  things,  on  account  of  which  you  are 
forgetful  of  yourself.’ 

But,  Antipatrurn  tu  probe  meministi,  ‘you  retain  Antipater 
in  your  recollection,  you  still  remember  him.’ 

Homines  non  modo  res  pracclarissimas  obliviscuntur,  eed  etiam 
nefarias  euspicantur,  ‘men  not  only  forget  (are  continually  for* 
getful  of)  the  most  illustrious  actions,  but  they  even  suspect 
wickednesses.’ 

Catilina  admonebat  alinm  egestatis,  aUum  cupiditaiis  suae, 
' Catiline  reminded  one  of  his  wants,  another  of  his  passions.’ 

Obs,  1 Recerdor,  ‘ I think  of,’  almost  always  governs  the  accusative ; 
and  we  have  also  the  ablative  with  de ; as  de  illis  lacrimis  recordor, 
quae  pro  me  eaepe  et  multum  profudistis,  ‘I  think  of  those  tears,  which 
you  have  often  and  abundantly  shed  for  me.’  Similarly  we  have  de  illo 
ne  meminisse  quidem  volo,  ‘ I do  not  even  wish  to  have  a recollection 
concerning  him.’  The  poets  use  obliviscor  with  an  accusative  of  the 
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{)erson ; as  quisquU  es,  amiisos  hinc  jam  oblivitcere  Oraios,  ‘ whoever 
you  are,  from  this  time  forth  forget  the  Greeks  whom  you  have  lost.’ 

Obs.  2 Besides  moneo,  adrnoneo,  commowjio,  the  impersonal  phrase 
venit  mihi  in  metitem  takes  a genitive  of  the  object;  as  non  minus 
saepe  Quintio  venit  tn  rnentem  potestatis,  qtmm  aequitatis  luae,  * Quiu- 
tius  thinks  as  often  of  your  justice,  as  of  your  power.’  But  the  abla- 
tive with  de  is  often  used  after  moneo,  roqo,  kortor,  ic.;  and  we  may 
also  have  the  accusative  of  an  adjective  or  pronoun,  as  iUud  te  moneo, 
‘I  warn  you  in  reference  to  that’  (see  above,  140,  (b)). 

(b)  The  genitive  of  the  object  to  denote  the  thing,  as  well 
as  an  accusative  to  denote  the  person,  is  used  with  the  impersonal 
verbs  pudet,  piget,  taedet,  paenitet,  miseret;  denoting  shame, 
weariness,  pity,  and  sorrow ; thus, 

Pudet  me  hujus  facti,  ‘it  shames  me  (I  am  ashamed)  of  this 
action,’  i.e.  ‘a  shame  of  this  action  causes  me  shame.’ 

Me  non  solum  piget  stultitiae  meae,  sed  etiam  pudet,  ‘ I am  not 
only  weary  of  my  folly,  but  even  ashamed  of  it.’ 

Pum  me  civitatis  morum  piget  taedetque,  ‘ while  I am  vexed  and 
wearied  with  the  principles  of  the  commonwealth.’ 

Nostri  nosmet  paenitet,  ‘ we  are  not  satisfied  with  ourselves.’ 

Miseret  me  tui,  ‘ I feel  pity  for  you.’ 

Obs.  1 The  personal  verbs  misereor  and  misereseo  also  take  a geni- 
tive of  the  object ; but  miseror  and  commiseror  are  construed  with  the 
accusative.  Thus,  Qui  misereri  mei  debent,  lum  deeinunt  invidere,  ‘ those 
who  ought  to  pity  me,  do  not  cease  from  envying  me.’  Agesilaua  taur 
turn  ah/uit  ab  insolentia  gloriae,  ut  commiseratus  sit  Jbrtunam  Graeciae, 
‘ Agesilaus  was  so  far  removed  from  the  arrogance  of  fame,  that  he  pitied 
the  fortune  of  Greece.’ 

Obs.  2.  The  verbs  angor,  excrucior,  pemdeo  take  the  genitive  animi 
more  frequently  than  the  ablative  ajiimo  ; c.g.  video  te  animi  angi,  ‘I 
see  that  you  are  vexed  in  your  mind.’  Wo  have  also  the  singular  ex- 
pression rerwn  suarum  satagere,  ‘ to  have  enough  of  one’s  own  ahairs.’ 

(c)  To  this  class  belong  the  impersonal  phrases  re-fert  = rei 
fert,  ‘ it  contributes  to  the  interest,’  and  interest,  ‘it  is  concerned 
hboul  the  business,’  where  rei  is  understood  in  the  sense,  in  whicl^ 
the  Latin  verb  is  used  as  a substantive  in  English.  With  these 
phrases  we  have  either  a G.  of  the  person  or  persons  interested, 
or  the  possessive  pronouns  med,  tud,  stui,  nostra,  vestrd,  agreeing 
with  the  dative  rei,  expressed  in  re-fert  and  understood  in  interest, 
and  therefore  put  for  meae,  tuae,  suae,  nostrae,  vestrae,  just  as  post~ 
hdc  is  written  for  posthaec.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  same  sentence,  > 
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Caesar  dicere  solebat  non  tarn  sua  quam  rei-piibltcae  interesse,  ut 
salvm  esset,  ‘ Caesar  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  so  much  for  his 
interest  as  for  that  of  the  state,  that  he  should  be  safe.’ 

Quid  tua  id  referti  ‘what  concern  is  that  of  yours?’  i.e.  ‘what 
does  it  maike  for  your  business  or  interest?’ 

The  degree  of  the  interest  implied  in  these  phrases  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  adverbs  magnopere,  magis,  maxinie,  minime,  some- 
times by  the  accusatives  nihil,  multum,  plus,  tantum,  sometimes 
by  the  genitives pam’,  magni,  tanti,  quanti  (below,  13G);  as 

Plurimum  refert  compositionis  quae  quibus  anieponas,  ‘it  is  of 
very  great  importance  for  the  right  airrangement  of  w'ords,  which 
you  put  first  and  which  second.’ 

Illud  mea  magni  interest,  te  ut  videam,  ‘ it  is  of  vast  importance 
to  me  that  I should  see  you.’ 

The  thing  wherein  the  interest  consists,  is  expressed  by  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  (as  in  the 
last  example)  or  ne,  by  an  indirect  question,  or  by  the  mere 
infinitive;  as 

Vestra  interest,  commilitcmes,  ne  imperatorem  pessimi  fadant, 
‘it  is  for  your  interest,  fellow-soldiers,  that  the  worst  of  men 
should  not  appoint  the  emperor.’ 

Theodori  nihil  interest,  humine  an  suhlime  putrescat,  ‘ it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  Theodorus,  whether  he  moulders  away  on 
the  ground,  or  on  high.’ 

Interest  omnium  recte  facere,  ^it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  act 
rightly.’ 

The  thing  which  constitutes  the  interest,  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed generally  by  a neuter  pronoun,  even  the  relative;  as 

Tua  quod  nihil  refert,  percontari  desinas,  ‘desist  from  inquir- 
ing about  that  which  docs  not  Concern  you.’ 

The  relation  in  which  a thing  is  of  importance  is  expressed 
by  the  accusative  with  ad;  as 

Magni  ad  honorem  nostrum  refert,  me  quam  primum  ad  urbem 
venire,  ‘ it  is  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  my  honour  that 
1 should  come  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible.’ 

(d)  Verba  of  accusing,  condenming,  and  acquitting  take  a 
genitive  of  the  object,  as  well  as  an  accusative  of  the  person;  as  . 
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Qui  alteram  incusat  prohri  se  ipsum  intueatur  oportet,  ' he  who 
accuses  auotlier  of  wickedness  ought  to  look  at  himself.’ 

Themistocles  abeena  proditionis  damnatus  est,  ‘ 'riiemistocles  was 
condemned  of  treason  in  his  absence.’ 

Miltiadee,  capitis  absolutus,  pecania  multatus  est,  ‘Miltiades, 
having  been  acquitted  of  the  capital  charge,  was  fined  in  a sum 
of  money.’ 

Obs.  1 Thi.s  genitive  is  sometimes  explained  by  a reference  to  the 
ablative  crxmme,  which  may  also  be  expressed ; as  damnatus  esl  crimiue 
rfjKtundnrum,  celerU  criminibus  absolutus,  ‘ he  was  condemned  on  the 
charge  of  extortion  (lit.  of  money  to  be  refunded),  but  acquitted  on  the 
other  counts  in  the  indictment.’  The  ablative  with  ile  may  stand  instead 
of  the  genitive  of  the  specific  charge,  as  acoisabat  amicum  de  ambtlu,^ 
‘he  accused  his  friend  of  bribery;’  and  we  may  say  indiiForently 
tus  repetundarum  or  de  rejietundis. 

Obs.  2 The  punishment  is  also  expressed  in  the  ablative  or  geni- 
tive, as  damnari  decern  millibus  aeris,  damnari  octupli,  damnare  aliqwTn 
caj/itis  or  ciiplle. 

Obs.  3 Verbs  implying  rather  than  expressing  accusation,  <kc.  ere 
construed  sometimes  with  the  genitive  of  the  object,  as  inUrrogare  ali- 
quem  anibitus  ; Judicatus  jyecuniae;  nuUius  probri  compertus  ; tenetur 
/urlL 

Obs.  4 The  genitive  of  the  object  is  sometimes  used  by  the  poets 
instead  of  the  ablative  of  separation  after  verbs  of  abstaining,  as  de- 
sine moUium  querelarum,  ‘desist  from  tender  complaints;’  abstineta 
irarUm,  ‘abstain  from  outbreaks  of  passion;’  tempus  desislere  pugnae, 

‘ it  is  time  to  desist  from  the  fight.’  This  is  simply  a Grtecism. 


(F)  Genitive  of  Partition. 

153  ^\^len  a certain  part  of  a given  whole  is  to  be  taken,  the 
whole  is  expressed  in  the  genitive.  Accordingly,  the  genitive  of 
partition  stands, 

t 

(1)  after  numerals,  and  especially  ordinals; 

(2)  after  substantives,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  which  denote 
the  part  of  a whole,  as  nemo,  multi,  pauci,  quotusquisque,  uter, 
uterque,  alteruter,  alius,  ullus,  nullua,  solus,  quisquam; 

(3)  after  superlatives,  and  generally  after  all  nouns  which 
represent  the  part  of  a divided  whole. 
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Thus  we  have 

Tarqidnius  Superhus  Septimus  atque  ultimus  regum  Romanorum 
fait,  ‘ Tarquin  the  tyrannical  was  the  seventh  and  last  of  the 
Roman  kings.’ 

Elephanto  nulla  belluarum  prudentior  est,  ‘ no  one  of  beasts  is 
more  sagacious  than  the  elephant.’ 

Animalium  alia  rationis  expertia  sunt,  alia  rations  utentia, 
‘of  animals  some  are  devoid  of  reason,  others  enjoy  reason.’ 

Graecorum  oratorum  jmaestantissimi  suitt  ii  qui  Athenis  vix- 
erunt,  ‘ of  Greek  oratoi-s  the  most  excellent  are  those  who  lived  at 
Athena’ 

Ohs.  1 Instead  of  the  genitive  of  partition  we  may  have  the  abla>- 
tive  with  de,  ex,  or  the  accusative  with  inter,  when  a particular  object 
is  to  be  selected  from  a number;  as  Themisloche  de  servie  suts  quem 
Tiabuit  Jideliesimum  ad  Regem  misit;  acerriinus  ex  omnibus  nostris  sen- 
sibus  est  sensus  videmli  ; inter  maxima  vilia,  nullum  est  frequentius 
quam  ingraii  animi. 

Obs.  2 The  Latin  idiom  sometimes  require.s  a genitive  of  partition, 
when  the  English  idiom  does  not  admit  it;  as  nihil  mali,  where  we  say 
‘ nothing  wrong.’  On  the  contrary,  we  use  a genitive  of  partition  where 
the  Latin  idiom  requires  an  apposition  of  the  same  case,  as  in  the 
phrases  (piol  estis,  ‘how  many  of  you  are  there!’  trecenli  conjtcravimus, 
‘three  hundred  of  ‘us  have  conspired;’  ]>erpauci  supersumus,  ‘very  few 
of  us  survive;’  quum  tarn  pauci  sitis,  ‘since  there  are  so  few  of  you.’ 
This  is  esjrecially  the  case  in  such  phrases  as  qui  multi,  qui  pauci,  qui 
ntdli ; e. g.  amici  lui,  quos  midtos  habes,  ‘your  fiiends,  <f  whom  you 
have  many;’  similarly  with  demonatrative.s,  as  Caninius  quaerit,  num 
feriae  quaedam  jtiscatorum  essent,  quod  eos  nullos  videret,  ‘ Caninius 
asked,  whether  the  fishermen  were  keeping  a kind  of  holiday,  that  ho 
saw  none  of  them.' 

Obs.  3 A neuter  adjective  may  be  used  in  the  genitive  of  partition 
after  aliquid,  nihil,  &c.  if  the  adjective  is  of  the  second  declension ; but 
if  it  is  of  the  third  declension,  where  the  neuter  is  not  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  genitive,  it  is  ma<le  to  agree  with  the  partitive  word ; thus 
we  have  both  aliquid  bonum  and  aliquid  boni,  ‘ something  good,’  both 
■nihil  noff/nt  and  nihil  novi,  ‘nothing  new;*  but  only  aliquid  triste,  nihil 
gratvus,  and  the  like.  If,  however,  adjectives  of  both  forms  concur, 
they  may  both  stand  in  the  genitive  of  partition;  as  si  quidquam  in 
vobis,  non  dico  civilis,  sed  humani  esset,  ‘ if  there  were  in  you  anything 
at  all  not  only  of  the  citizen,  but  of  the  man.’ 

(G)  Genitive  of  Quantitg. 

154.  (a)  The  genitive  of  quantity  may  be  regarded  aa  an 

■application  of  the  genitive  of  partition ; and  it  stands  after  words 
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denoting  a mass  or  a part,  such  as  ac&rvua,  copia,  grex,  muUitiido, 
para,  pondua,  via;  thus  we  have 

Acervua  tritici,  ‘a  heap  of  corn.’ 

Amphora  vini,  ‘ajar  of  wine.’ 

Cokora  militum  mercenariorum,  ‘ a battalion  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers.’ 

Copia  omnium  rerum,  ‘an  abundance  of  all  things.’ 

Magnum  pondua  argenti,  ‘ a great  weight  of  silver.’ 

Magna  para  hominum,  ‘ a great  part  of  men.’ 

(b)  The  genitive  of  quantity  stands  after  neuter  adjectives 
and  pronouns  used  substantively  to  denote  a certain  number ; as 

Tantum  cibi  et  potionia,  ‘ so  much  of  meat  and  drink.’ 

Plua  aerumnae  guam  delectationia,  ‘ more  of  trouble  than  amuse- 
ment.’ 

Quod  operae  curaeque  in  litteria  ponia,  ‘ the  amount  of  labour 
and  care  which  you  bestow  upon  hterature.’ 

Ohs.  The  genitive  of  partition  in  altquid  boni,  nifiU  novi,  &c.  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  these  genitives  of  quantity. 

(c)  The  genitive  of  quantity  is  used  after  the  adverbs  aat, 
aatia,  ahunde,  parum,  partim,  affatim;  as 

Satis  eloquentiae,  sapiential  parum,  ‘ enough  of  eloquence,  but 
too  little  wisdom.’ 

Ahunde potentiae  gloriaeque,  ‘an  ample  amount  of  power  and 
glory.’ 

Ohs.  To  this  idiom  belong  the  phrases  quoad  ejus  fieri  potest,  ‘ to 
such  an  amount  of  it  as  is  possible;’  eo  audaciae  progressus  est,  ‘he 
advanced  to  such  a pitch  of  boldness;’  eo  miseriarum  ventum  eat,  ‘ we  came 
to  such  a pitch  of  distress.'  So  also  the  genitive  after  adverbs  of  place 
and  time;  as  uhi  terrarum?  ‘where  in  the  earth?’  mtsquam  gentium, 
‘nowhere  in  the  world;’  minime  gentium,  ‘in  nowise;'  itUerea  loci  or 
locorum,  ‘ meanwhile,’  <tc. 


(H)  Genitive  of  Number. 

155  Another  application  of  the  genitive  of  partition  is  used 
with  numbers  to  express  size,  duration,  or  age,  and  this  is  called  the 
genitive  of  number  from  the  numerals  in  which  it  is  specially  ex- 
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pre.ssed ; it  is  either  dependent  directly  on  the  main  noun,  or  con- 
nected with  it  through  esse ; thus, 

Caesar  contra  hosteni  pedum  quindecim  fossam  fieri  jubet,  ‘ Csesar 
orders  a ditch  of  fifteen  feet  (wide)  to  be  made  opposite  to  the 
enemy.’ 

Dies  tempus  est  viginti  qxiaituor  horarum,  ‘ a day  is  a period  of 
twenty-four  hours.’ 

Xerxis  classis  fuit  viiUe  et  ducentarum  navium  hngarum,  ‘ the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  consisted  of  1200  ships  of  war.’ 

Hamilcar  in  Hispaniam  secum  ducit filium  Hannibalem  annorum 
novem,  ‘Hamilcar  takes  with  him  to  Spain  his  son  Hannihal  (a 
boy)  of  nine  years.’ 

(I)  Genitive  of  Price  or  Value. 

156  With  verbs  of  estimating,  buying  and  selling,  such  as 
aestimo,  duco,  /ado,  sto,  consto,  emo,  vendo,  veneo,  we  have  a geni- 
tive of  price,  to  denote  indefinite  estimation,  expressed  by  the 
general  words  magni,  pluris,  plurimi,  parvi,  minoris,  minimi,  tanti, 
tantidem,  quanti,  quantivis,  quanticunque,  with  or  without  pretii;  as 

Magni  yus  opera  aestimata  est  in  proelio,  ‘his  services  in  the 
battle  were  rated  at  a high  value.’ 

llle  finis  amicitiae  est  deterrimus,  ut  quanti  quisque  se  ipse  faciat, 
tanti  fiat  ah  amicis,  ‘ that  end  of  friendship  is  worst,  that  every  man 
should  be  estimated  by  his  friends  at  the  value  which  he  sets  upon 
himself.’ 

Vendo  meum  frumentum  non  pluris  quam  ceteri;  fortasse  etiam 
minoris,  quum  major  est  copia,  ‘ I sell  my  com  for  no  higher  price 
than  the  rest  of  the  farmers,  perhaps  at  even  less,  when  there  is 
greater  abundance.’ 

Obs.  1 The  genitives  multi  and  majoris  are  not  used  in  this  idiom, 
but  magni  and  pluris.  In  the  colloquial  style,  the  genitive  of  price 
appears  also  in  the  words fiocci,  ‘at  a lock  of  wool;’  nauci,  ‘at  a nut- 
shell;’ pUi,  ‘at  a hair;’  leruncii,  ‘at  three  ounces;’  assis,  ‘at  an  as.’ 

Ohs.  2 The  genitive  of  price  is  also  found  in  the  phrases  aequi 
honique  facers,  boni  consulere  aliquid,  ‘to  put  up  with  something;’ 
pensi  aliquid  habere,  ‘ to  take  thought  about  something.’ 

Obs.  3 The  phrase  tanti  est  does  not  merely  mean  ‘ it  is  worth  so 
much,  it  is  of  such  importance,’  but  also  ‘ it  is  worth  the  trouble,’  or 
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the  evil  must  be  borne as  e»t  mihi  tanti  hujus  invidiae  tenipestalem 
guhire,  dummodo  a vohU  htlli  periadum  depeVatur,  ‘ I am  ready  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  this  unpopularity,  provided  the  danger  of  war  may 
be  averted  from  you.’ 

Obf.  4 The  ablatives  magno,  phirimo,  pnrvo,  minimo,  nihilo  are 
used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  price;  as  qtutnti  oryza  empta  r$t  f parvo, 
‘for,  or  at,  how  much  was  the  rice  bought?  for  a small  sum.'  We  also 
say  rPTit  pro  nViilo  luibere,  ducere,  putare. 

(K)  Genitive  of  Relation. 

157  The  genitive  of  relation,  which  is  so  common  in  Greek,  is 
used  in  Latin  chiefly  by  the  poets,  and  the  later  prose  writers,  like 
Tacitus,  who  aimed  at  poetical  diction  ; thus  we  have 

Vetiis  militiae,  scientiae  caerimoniarumque,  regnandi,  lubornm, 
'experienced  in  warfare,  in  religious  knowledge  and  ceremonies,  in 
reigning,  in  labours.’ 

Modicus  voluptatis,  ‘ moderate  in  regard  to  his  pleasure.’ 

Integer  viUie,  ‘ upright  in  regard  to  Ids  life.’ 

Maturus  aevi,  ‘ of  ripe  age  in  regard  to  his  life.’ 

Ambiguus  futun,  ‘iloubtful  with  regard  to  the  future.’ 

Lassus  mans  aique  viae,  ‘weary  with  regard  to  voyages  and 
journeys.’ 

Obs.  The  ablative  with  de  or  in  may  be  substituted  for  this  geni- 
tive. 

§ 4.  The  Dative. 

158  The  dative  in  Latin  may  generally  be  used  when  we  pre- 
fix ‘ to’  or  ‘ for’  to  a noun  to  imply  limitation  orxlestiiiation.  There 
are  two  principal  applications  of  this  case;  it  is  either  (A)  the 
dative  of  the  person  or  thing  interested  or  concerned,  that  i.s,  of  the 
object  to  or  for  which  the  action  takes  place,  and  to  which  its  effect 
is  limited;  or  it  is  (B)  the  dative  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  desti- 
nation or  purpose  of  the  action.  These  two  may  be  called  the 
proper  uses  of  the  dative,  and  may  occur  in  the  same  sentence ; but 
the  dative  is  also  used  (C)  improperly,  or  in  a sense  inconsistent 
with  iU  general  application,  to  supply  the  place  of  some  phrase 
with  a preposition. 
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(A)  Dative  of  Limitation. 

159  (a)  Tlie  dative  of  limitation  is  used  with  adjectives  which 
denote  that  which  is  advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  agreeable  or 
ilisagreeable,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  known  or  unknown,  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  near  or  distant,  with  a necessary  reference  to  some- 
thing else;  thus, 

Virtue  fructuosa  est  aliie,  ipsi  lahoriosa,  ‘ virtue  is  profitable  to 
others,  laborious  to  itself’ 

Siculi  Verri  inimici  infeetique  emit,  ‘the  Sicilians  are  ill-dis- 
posed to  Verres,  and  in  open  opposition  to  him.’ 

Die  cams  ipaie,  ‘ dear  to  the  gods  themselves.’ 

Nihil  est  naturae  hominisaccommodatiusheneficentia  etliberalitate, 
' nothing  is  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  man  than  beneficence  and 
liberality.’ 

More  eet  terribilie  He  quorum  cum  vita  omnia  eretinejuuntur, 
‘death  is  terrible  to  those,  with  whose  life  all  things  are  extin- 
guished.’ 

Ohs.  1 With  some  of  these  adjectives  a phrase  with  a preposition 
is  substituted  for  the  dative  to  express  a definite  object;  tlnis  aptus, 
Uabilis,  idoneus,  parutus,  commodus,  promjttus  ad  aliquam  rem,  is  tho 
proj>er  phrase  to  express  an  aptitude  for  a certain  employment;  and 
to  expre.ss  ‘towards  a person’  we  say'  crudelis,  durus,  injuriosus,  iniquus 
in  aliquem,  or  grains,  ingrains,  piue,  impius  erga  aliquem. 

Ohs.  2 With  aequalis,  affiais,  communis,  par,  dispar,  similis,  dissi- 
milis,  superslcs  we  may  use  the  genitive  as  well  as  the  <lative;  with 
similis  {coasimilis,  adsimilis)  and  dissimilis  wo  have  more  frequently  the 
genitive  of  the  names  of  gods  and  men,  as  similis  jialris,  though  we 
may  have  Deo  similis;  we  have  always  tho  genitive  in  such  phrases  us 
similis  mei,  lui,  «fec. ; and  verisimiU  is  more  common  than  vero  simile  ; 
communis  may  take  a genitive  with  another  genitive  of  the  object  and 
a prepositional  phrase;  as  hoc  commune  esl  polenXiae  cupidorum  eutn 
oliosis,  ‘ this  is  common  to  those  desirous  of  power  with  the  indolent.’ 

Ohs.  3 Proprius  has  much  more  frequently  a genitive  than  a 
dative,  which  is  never  found  with  it  in  Cicero;  its  oppo.site  alienus  has 
not  only  the  genitive  and  dative,  but  also  tho  ablative  with  or  without 
(lb ; thus  we  may  say  alienum  huic  causae,  aiienum  diguilalis,  alienum 
amunlia  nostra,  alienum  ab  hoc  instituto. 

Obs.  4 Borne  of  the  adjectives,  referred  to  in  the  rule,  are  used  as 
substantives,  e.g.  we  have  amicus,  ‘a friend;’  aemulus,  ‘ a rival;’  aequo- 
Ifls,  ‘ a contemporary ;’  necessarius,  propinquus,  ‘ a relative ;’  supplex, 
‘a  suppliant;’  vieinus,  ‘a  neighbour;’,  and  these  have  of  coui-se  a 
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genitive  of  the  object  (above,  151).  Accordingly,  while  we  say  amicut 
verilatU,  ‘ a friend  of  the  truth,’  we  say  amicus  alicui,  ‘ friendly  to 
some  one and  while  we  say  Curius,  qui  Ciceronis  amicus  est,  ‘ Curius, 
who  is  Cicero’s  friend,’  we  say  Curius,  qui  Ciceroni  amicissimus  est, 

‘ Curius,  who  is  most  friendly  to  Cicero.’ 

Ohs.  5 Adverbs  of  this  class,  as  convenienler,  eongrusnler,  constan- 
ter,  obseqtterUer,  are  constnied  with  the  dative;  as  naturae  convenieTUer 
vivere,  ‘ to  live  in  a manner  suited  to  nature.’ 

Ohs.  The  poets  use  the  dative  instead  of  atque  in  expressions  of 
identity;  as  invitum  qui  serval  idem  faeit  ocddenti,  ‘he  who  saves  an- 
other against  his  will,  does  the  same  as  the  person  who  kills  him.’  ThLs' 
seems  to  be  a Greek  idiom. 

(b)  A dative  of  limitation  is  used  with  predicative  substantives 
to  denote  to  whom  or  what  the  predicate  specially  refers ; as 

Ego  huic  causae  patronus  exstiti,  ‘ I came  forward  as  the  patron 
for  this  cause  (i.e.  on  behalf  of  it,  for  its  especial  advantage).’ 

Avaritia  multis  causa  maxiniorutn  malorum  fuit,  ‘avarice  has 
been  to  many  the  cause  of  the  greatest  evils  (lias  caused  them  in 
the  case  of  many  persons).’ 

(c)  A dative  of  limitation  may  be  used  with  any  verbs  which 
admit  or  imply  the  question,  ‘to  or  for  what  is  the  thing  done?’ 
(This  is  called  the  dativus  commodi  or  incommodi) ; as 

Venus  nupsit  Vulcano,  ‘Venus  put  on  the  veil  (i.e.  became  a 
bride,  was  married)  for  Vulcan.’ 

Non  scholae  discimus  sed  vitae,  ‘ we  do  not  learn  for  the  school, 
but  for  life.’ 

Liber  is  existimandus  est,  qui  nuUi  turpitudini  servit,  ‘ he  is  to  be 
considered  free,  who  is  the  slave  of  no  baseness.’ 

Imperat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cuique,  ‘ a store  of  money  is 
to  every  one  a master  or  a slave.’ 

Non  solum  nobis  divites  esse  volumus,  sed  liberis,  propinquis, 
amicis,  maximeque  reipublicae,  * we  wish  to  be  rich  not  for  (the  ad- 
vantage of)  ourselves  alone,  but  for  our  children,  our  relatives,  our 
friends,  and,  most  of  all,  for  the  state.’ 

Ohs.  ’The  datives  mihi,  nohis,  tibi,  vohis,  are  used  with  a sense  of 
special  limitation  to  a particular  person,  to  express  the  aspect  under 
which  the  act  presents  itself  to  his  mind ; as  quid  mihi  Celsus  aqil  t 
‘what  do  I find  Celsus  doing!’  haee  vohis  illorum  per  hidnum  militia 
fuit,  ‘ this  you  see  was  their  military  service  for  two  days.’  Such  a 
dative  is  called  Dativus  Ethicus. 
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(d)  A dative  of  limitation  is  regularly  and  properly  used  after 
verbs  of  giving  or  assigning  {do,  dedo,  dico,  addico,  tribuo,  com- 
modo,  &c.)  to  denote  the  recipient.  The  name  of  the  case  {dativua) 
is  derived  from  this  usage,  which  however  is  only  one  form  of  the 
dative  of  limitation;  thus, 

Quid  vis  tibi  dan  in  manum?  ‘ what  do  you  wish  to  be  given  to 
you  into  your  hand?’ 

Ubi  te  socordiae  atque  ignaviae  dedideris,  nequidquam  deos  tVw- 
phres,  ‘ when  you  have  given  up  yourself  to  indolence  and  sloth, 
you  would  in  vain  call  upon  the  gods.’ 

(e)  A dative  of  limitation  is  regularly  used  with  the  verb  sum 
to  denote  the  recipient  as  possessor,  so  that  est  viihi  is  quite  equi- 
valent to  habeo;  thus. 

Dives  est,  cui  tanta  possessio  est,  ut  nihU  optet  amplius,  ‘ he  is 
rich  to  whom  there  is  (who  has)  so  large  a possession,  that  he  de- 
sires nothing  farther.’ 

Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta  noverca,  ' I have  in  fact 
a father  at  home,  I have  a severe  step-mother.’ 

Obs.  1 In  speaking  of  the  properties  of  the  soul,  we  do  not  say 
fsl  mihi,  ‘ I have,’  but  est  in  me,  e.  g.  erat  in  Bruto  summa  doquentia, 
not  erat  Bruto. 

Ohs.  2 In  the  expressions  est  mihi  nomen,  nomen  mihi  datur,  indi- 
tar,  imponitur,  the  name  is  generally  expressed  in  the  dative,  more 
rarely  in  the  genitive;  e.  g.  Scipio,  cui  Africano  nomen  ex  virtute  fuU. 
Leges  quibus  duodecim  tabulis  nomen  est.  In  eampis,  quibus  nomen 
Raudiis  erat,  decertavere.  But,  Q.  Metello  Macedoniei  nomen  inditum 
est.  In  foreign  names,  when  it  is  of  importance  to  give  the  right  form, 
the  nominative  is  used. 

Obs.  3 The  phrase  altquid  mihi  volenti  est,  ‘ something  is  to  me 
wishing  it,’  ‘ I like  something’  (Salk  Jug.  84;  Liv.  xxi.  50;  Tacit  Ann. 
I.  59;  Hist.  III.  43),  is  merely  a Gnscism  {Greek  Grammar,  p,  495  (gg)). 

(f)  A dative  of  limitation  is  used  after  a number  of  verbs  com- 
pounded with  prepositions  {ad-,  ante-,  con-,  in-,  inter-,  ob-,  post-, 
prae-,  re-,  sub-,  super-),  if  the  verb  has  a secondary  meaning  in 
which  the  primary  force  of  the  preposition  is  lost,  so  that  ‘ to’  or 
‘ for’  can  be  introduced  into  the  English  translation ; as, 

Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  bello  antefero,  ‘ I prefer  the  most 
unjust  peace  to  the  most  righteous  war.’ 

Vix  resisto  dolori,  ‘ I can  scarcely  offer  resistance  to  my  sorrow.’ 

D.  L.  a.  19 
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Omnibus  negotiis  non  interfuit  solum,  sed  etiam praefuit,  ‘he  was 
not  only  present  at  all  the  business,  but  was  even  its  principal 
manager’  (cf.  est  mihi  = habeo). 

Subjiciunt  se  homines  imperio  alterius  et  potestati  de  causis  plu- 
ribus,  ‘men  submit  themselves  to  the  commands  and  control  of 
another  from  various  causes.’ 

Exercitum  exercitibiis,  duces  ducibus  comparare,  ‘to  compare 
. armies  to  armies,  generals  to  generals.’ 

Ohs.  1 Compounds  of  sun,  as  adesse,  ‘to  stand  by,  assist,’  deesse, 
' to  be  wanting,’  prodesse,  ‘ to  be  profitable,’  obesse,  ‘ to  be  hurtful,’  are 
among  the  regular  applications  of  this  rule. 

Ohs.  2 If  the  force  of  the  preposition  is  clearly  felt,  it  is  sub- 
joined with  its  case  to  the  compound  verb  instead  of  the  dative,  as  in 
adhaeret  navis  ad  scoptdum;  inhaerel  sententia  in  animo  ; severiias  inest 
in  vultu;  concurrere,  congredi  cum  hosts  ; or  a different  preposition  is 
introduced,  as  in  obversari  ante  oculos,  obrepere  in  mentein. 

Ohs.  3 In  some  cases  it  is  optional  whether  we  use  the  dative  or 
the  prepositional  phrase;  as  in  abdicars  aliquid  alicui  or  ab  cdiquo ; 
in  others  the  ]>repositional  consti-uction  is  much  the  more  common ; thus 
we  say  more  frequently,  adlubere  diliyentiam  ad  aliquant  rent,  than  alicui 
rei;  conjungere  se  cum  aliquo,  than  alicui;  con/erre  and  comparare 
aliquem  cum  aliquo,  rather  than  alicui.  And  wo  say,  communicare 
aliquid  cum  aliquo,  not  alicui;  in  oratore  inest  omnis  sententia  not 
oralori ; vide  quid  intersU  inter  hominem  et  belluam,  not  homini  el 
.belluae.  Similarly  wo  say  eripere  alicui  aliquid,  ‘to  take  away  some- 
thing fiom  somebody,’  but  eripere  aliquem  ex  miseriis,  ‘ to  snatch  a per- 
son from  wretchedness ;’  detrahere  alicui  pallium,  ‘ to  take  away  a man’s 
cloak,’  but  detrahere  de  laudihus  alicujus,  de  senatu,  de  teste,  ‘ to  detract 
iiom  a man's  praises,  from  the  senate,  from  a witness,’  because  in  the 
latter  instances  the  force  of  the  preixisition  is  distinctly  felt. 

(g)  A dative  of  limitation  is  used  after  many  verbs,  which 
denote  an  action  or  affection  of  the  mind  limited  to  a particular 
person  or  thing,  though,  in  many  cases,  the  corresponding  English 
verbs  imply  an  accusative  of  the  immediate  object.  Thus  we  have 
the  dative  with  verbs  of  speaking  well  or  ill  {benedico,  maledico, 
convitior,  blandior),  of  threatening  {minor,  minitor),  forgiving 
{ignosco),  being  enraged  {iraacor,  succenseo),  envying  {invideo), 
healing  {medeor),  sparing  {parco),  hurting  {noceo),  patronizing 
{palrocinor),  persuading  {persuadeo),  eagerly  pursuing  {studeo, 
vaco),  trusting  and  distrusting  {fido,  confido,  credo,  diffido),  indulg- 
ing {indulgeo),  obeying  {obsequor,  obtempero,  obedio,  pareo),  &c.; 
‘ thus  we  have : 
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Cux  benedixit  unquam  bonol  ‘what  good  man  did  he  ever  speak 
well  of?’ 

Utrique  mortem  est  minitatus,  ‘he  threatened  death  to  both.’ 

Inscitiae  meae  et  stuUitiae  igmscaa,  ‘ may  you  pardon  my  igno- 
rance and  folly.’ 

Irasci  amicis  non  temere  soleo,  ‘ I am  not  wont  to  be  angry  with 
my  friends  inconsiderately.’ 

Invident  homines  maxime  paribus  aut  inferioribus,  * men  envy 
most  frequently  their  equals  or  inferiors.’ 

Affltctae  et  perditae  reipublicae  medeor,  ‘ I apply  remedies  to  the 
dejected  and  ruined  state.’ 

Parcere  sxdjectis  et  debeUare  superbos,  ‘ to  spare  those  who  yield, 
and  to  fight  it  out  with  the  proud.’ 

Non  licet  sui  commodi  causa  nocere  alteri,  ‘it  is  not  allowed 
to  do  harm  to  another  for  the  sake  of  one’s  own  advantage.’ 

Videor  prudentiae  tuae  diffidere,  ‘I  seem  to  distrust  your  pru- 
dence.’ 

Obsequor  voluntati  tuae,  ‘ I comply  with  your  wishes.’ 

Sera  sentiunt  frustra  se  aut  pecuniae  studuisse  aut  imperiis  aut 
gloriae,  ‘ they  perceive  too  late  that  they  have  vainly  devoted  them- 
selves to  money,  or  power,  or  glory.’ 

Obs.  1 Although  we  may  say  inridere  bonis,  invidere  laudibus,  It  is 
also  good  Latin  to  say  invidere  alicui  cdiquid  or  aliqua  re.  Persiuideo, 
* I induce,’  takes  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  expresses  the  advice 
which  is  successfully  recommended  by  or  n«  with  the  subjunctive,  or 
by  the  accusative  of  an  adjective  or  pronoun,  or  by  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive;  as  Themistocles  persuasit  populo  ut  classis  centum  navium 
aedijiearetur.  Hoc  quum  mihi  non  solum  conjirmasset  sed  etiam  persua- 
sisset.  Sic  te  tibi  persuadere  velim,  mihi  neminem  esse  cariorem  to. 
For  ‘ I am  persuaded,’  we  must  not  s&y  persuadeor  or  persuasus  sum,  but 
hoe  mihi  persuadetur,  or  persuasfim  mild  est,  or  persuasissimum  mihi  est, 
or  mihi  persuasum  Ixabeo  (which  occurs,  however,  only  in  Ctes.  B.  G. 
III.  2)  esse  cdiquid,  de  aliqua  re.  Suadeo,  which  signifies  ‘ to  advise,’  as 
distinguished  from  persuadeo,  which  means  ‘ to  advise  successfully  ’ (cf. 
Cic.  Phil.  IL  1 1 : AnC.  Trebonio  persvasi  1 cui  tie  suadere  quidem  ausus 
essem),  is  usually  oonsti-ued  with  a dative  of  the  person,  and  an  accu- 
sative of  the  thing. 

Obs.  2 We  most  carefully  distinguish  between  vaeo  aliqua  re,  ‘I 
am  without,  am  devoid  of  something,’  and  vaeo  alicui  rei,  ‘ 1 have 
leisure  to  engage  in  something,  I spend  my  time  about  it,  I am  earn- 
estly occupied  with  it,’  as  tn  itinere  huic  uni  vacabat,  ‘ on  the  journey 
he  paid  exclusive  attention  to  this.’ 


19—2 
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(B)  Dative  of  Destination. 

160  A dative  of  the  destination,  object,  or  purpose,  is  used 
with  the  verbs  sum  and  fio  signifying  ‘ to  prove,’  ‘ tend,’  or  ‘ turn 
out ;’  with  do,  duco,  tribuo,  verto,  signifying  ‘ to  esteem,  or  attribute 
with  habeo,  signifying  ‘to  treat;’  and  with  those  which  denote 
giving,  taking,  coming  or  sending.  And  these  verbs  have  fre- 
quently a dative  of  limitation  also;  thus, 

Exitio  est  avidis  mare  nautis,  ‘the  sea  is  for  a destruction  to 
greedy  sailors,’  (i.  e.  is  destined  to  destroy  them,  their  destruction 
is  its  destination). 

Ampla  domus  saepe  fit  domino  dedecori,  ‘a  large  house  often 
proves  a disgrace  to  its  owner,  (is  destined  to  disgrace  him).’ 

Ee  sibi  vitio  verterent  quod  abesset  a patria,  ‘ not  to  impute  it  to 
him  as  (for)  a fault  that  he  was  absent  from  his  country.’ 

Quando  tu  me  bene  merentem  tibi  babes  despicatui,  ‘since  you 
treat  me,  who  have  been  so  kind  to  you,  with  contempt’  i 

Virtue  sola  nec  dono  daiur  neque  accipitur,  ‘virtue  alone  is 
neither  given  nor  received  as  (for)  a pre.sent.’ 

Pausanias  venit  Atticis  auxilio,  ‘Pausanias  came  to  the 
Athenians  as  (for)  an  aid,’  i.  e.  ‘ with  the  view  of  aiding  them.’ 

Obs.  1 The  dative  of  destination  is  generally  expres.sed  by  certain 
words  which  are  specially  used  in  this  way;  thus  we  saj*  luiec  res  tibi  erit 
(Jiet)  deeori,  dedecori,  delriinenio,  impedimenta,  laudi,  litcro,  odio,  oneri, 
pignori,  praesidio,  prohro,  quaentui,  tisui,  and  the  like.  Other  phrases 
to  be  Uoticed ’are  such  as  est  mihi  cordi,  ‘1  am  anxious  about  it;’  erit 
mihi  eurae,  ‘I  will  take  care  of  it;’  cui  bona  fueril,  ‘whose  intci’est  it 
would  serve’  (to  whom  it  would  be  for  good) ; dono  dari,  muneri  miltere, 
pignori  relinquere,  dare  crimini  or  vitio,  duoere  laudi,  tribuere  ignaviae, 
veriere  crimini  or  vitio  ; habere  aliquem  derisui,  despicatui  ; habere  aliqvid 
relligioni;  habere  aliguid  quaestui.  Some  of  these  arc  found  in  the 
examples  given  above. 

Ohs.  2 The  dative  of  destination  is  used  regularly  with  the  name 
of  certain  functionaries  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  their  office  or  em- 
ployment, as  decemviri  legibus  scribendis;  triumvir  aere  (aeri)  fiando, 
fsriundo  ; triumvir  reipublicae  constituendae. 

(C)  Dative  instead  of  a prepositional  phrase. 

161  The  Latin  dative  is  sometimes  used  improperly,  that 
Is,  in  a sense  inconsistent  with  its  primary  meaning  and  general 
usage,  and  when  we  should  expect  a {ah)  or  cum  with  the  ablative, 
or  ad  or  tn  with  the  accusative.  The.se  exceptional  usages,  which 
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are  found  generally  in  the  poets,  must  have  sprung  from  an 
absolute  or  adverbial  use  of  the  case,  like  some  similar  applica- 
tion of  the  Greek  dative  {Greek  Grammar,  pp.  -iSS,  492). 

' (a)  The  dative  is  used  after  passive  verbs  to  denote  the  agent, 

instead  of  the  ablative  with  a (ab) ; as 

■ Carmina  quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus,  ‘poems  which  are 
written  by  the  drinkers  of  water.’ 

Barbaras  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli,  ‘ I am  a barbarian 
here,  for  I am  not  understood  by  any  one.’ 

When  this  idiom  occurs  in  prose  we  can  generally  see  traces 
of  the  original  force  of  the  dative ; thus  we  must  not  explain  haec 
res  mihi  probatur  by  Aosc  res  a me  probatur,  because  we  can  say 
In  the  active  prohare  alicui  rem,  ‘to  recommend  or  make  good 
a thing  to  somebody;’  so,  dissimillimis  bestiis  communiter  dbua 
quaeritur  presumes  not  so  much  the  agency  as  the  interest  of  the 
agent ; and  res  mihi  tdta  provisa  est  means  that  the  business  is 
regard^  as  completed  to  or  for  the  agent.  The  dative  of  the 
agent  with  gerunds  and  gerundives  is  simply  a dative  of  limitation 
depending  on  the  substantive  verb,  and  whether  we  say  acribm- 
dum  est  mihi  or  mihi  Chremes  exorandus  est,  we  must  render  it 
by,  ‘ it-is-for-me  to  write’  (i.e.  writing  is  for  me),  and  ‘ it-is-for-me 
to  entreat  Chremes’  (i.  e.  the  entreating  of  Chremes  is  for  me). 
(See  below,  185.) 

. (b)  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  dative  instead  of  the  ablative 

of  separation ; as 

Eripe  te  morae,  ‘tear  yourself  from  delay,’  i.e.  when  there 
are  inducements  to  tarry,  as  at  Tusculum,  lay  them  aside,  tear 
yourself  from  them.’ 

Similarly  we  may  say  distare,  dissentire  edieui,  ‘to  be  distant 
or  dissent  from  somebody,’  for  ah  aliquo. 

(c)  The  dative  is  u.sed  instead  of  the  ablative  with  cum  in 
.some  few  cases  and  by  the  poets;  for  instance  we  have  pugnare 
alicui  for  pugnare  cum  aliquo;  as 

Placitone  etiam  pugnahis  amori?  ‘ will  you  even  struggle  with 
the  love  of  which  you  now  approve  ? ’ 

Similarly  miaceo  takes  a dative  instead  of  the  ablative  with 
cum;  as  V 
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Vvlnera  mpplevit  lacrimxB,  jlettimque  cruori  miscuit, ' she  filled 
up  the  wounds  with  tears  and  mixed  weeping  with  the  gore.’ 

The  use  of  confero,  contendo,  comparo  with  the  dative,  though 
explicable  from  the  preposition  in  composition  (above  159,  (f)), 
approximates  to  this  poetical  idiom. 

(d)  The  dative  is  used  by  the  poets  instead  of  the  accusative 
with  od  or  tft  to  denote  the  direction  of  motion;  as 

It  clamor  caelo,  ‘ the  shouting  rises  to  the  sky,’  ie.  ad  caelum; 
spolia  conjidunt  igni,  ‘they  throw  the  spoils  on  the  fire,’  i.e.  in 
ignem. 

So  also  when  in  with  the  accusative  denotes  the  end;  as 
Bello  animos  accendit  agrestes,  ‘ she  inflamed  to  war  the  rustic 
minds,’  i.  e.  in  helium,  as  another  poet  says,  in  proelia  mentea 
accendis. 


§ 5.  The  Ablative. 

162  If  we  except  the  use  of  the  ablative  in  predications  of 
space  or  time  (below,  168),  and  its  idiomatic  use  with  certain 
prepositions  (below,  169),  we  may  divide  the  applications  of  this 
case,  as  it  appears  in  Latin  (B),  into  three  main  subdivisions;  it  is 

(A)  The  ablative  of  immediate  determination,  or  the  case 
which  determines  the  instrument,  the  cause,  the  manner,  or  con- 
dition of  an  action ; 

(B)  The  ablative  of  circumstance,  or  the  case  which  defines  the 
contemporary  or  antecedent  circumstances  of  an  action ; 

(C)  The  ablative  of  the  object,  or  the  case  which  expresses  that 
which  the  action  requires  for  its  completion.  'The  Latin  ablative 
may  therefore  be  rendered  by  the  English  prepositions  ‘ by,’  ‘ with,’ 
‘ in,’  ‘ from,’  ‘ at,’  in  different  applications,  regulated  by  the  verb  on 
which  it  depends. 

(A)  Ablative  of  Immediate  Determination. 

163  (a)  The  ablative  determines  the  instrument  or  means  with 
or  by  which  an  act  is  effected ; as 

Hijaculis,  illi  certant  defendere  saxis,  ‘ these  endeavour  to  defend 
themselves  with  darts,  the  others  with  stones.’ 

Medici  graviores  morbos  asperia  remediis  curant,  ‘ physicians  cure 
more  urgent  diseases  with,  {bg  means  of)  severe  remedies.’ 
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Oh».  1 If  a man  is  represented  as  the  instrument  we  cannot  use  the 
ablative,  but  must  employ  the  accusative  with  per;  so  helium  per  legor- 
toe  gessit,  ‘he  carried  on  the  war  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,’  not 
legatis. 

Obs.  2 If  an  accompaniment  rather  than  an  instrument  is  implied  we 
must  use  cum  with  the  ablative,  as  Cinumem  semper  pedieequi  cum  numts 
secuti  sunt,  ‘servants  wUh  money  (i.e.  carrying  it)  always  followed 
Cimon;’  nvagna  cum  cura  atque  diligetUia  scripsit,  ‘he  wrote  vaith  (i.e. 
calling  in  and  employing)  great  care  and  diligence;’  for  the  instruments 
and  means  were  his  pen  and  paper. 

(b)  The  ablative  determines  the  came  by  or  through  which 
an  act  is  done;  as 

Metu  supplicii  aut  mortis  multi  vim  tormentontm  pertulerunt, 
‘ many  have  endured  the  force  of  tortures  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  death.’ 

Servim  Tullius  regnare  coepit  non  jussu,  sed  voluntate  atque 
concessu  civium,  ‘Servius  Tullius  began  to  reign,  not  by  (in  con- 
sequence of)  the  orders,  but  by  the  will  and  permission  of  the 
citizens.’ 

Obs.  1 To  this  use  belong  the  ablatives  causa,  gratia,  ergo,  quo  eon- 
silto,  qua  tnenle,  &c.  A participle  is  often  used  with  the  ablative  amore, 
caritate,  ira,  libidine,  odio,  spe,  studio,  4c.,  denoting  affections  of  the 
mind,  when  the  mere  ablative  is  not  sufficiently  definite ; as  ductus 
amore,  incensus  ira,  injlammatus  odio,  imirulsus  spe  et  cupiditate, 
coactus  metu,  eaptus  misericordia. 

Obs.  2 We  must  here  repeat  the  general  rule  that  a (ab)  must  be 
used  with  the  ablative  when  we  express  not  the  cause  but  the  agent 
(128,  VI.  (d));  as  Pompeius  a Caesare  rictus  est,  ‘ Pompey  was  conquered 
by  Caesar.’ 

Obs.  3 The  ablative  of  the  cause  appears  as  an  ablative  of  origin 
after  the  participles  cretus,  creatus,  editus,  genitus,  natus,  ortus,  satus, 
prosMus;  as  P.  Africanus  Jidem  fedt  non  sanguine  humano  sed  stirqje 
divina  satum  se  esse.  But  the  prepositions  a (ab)  and  de  may  stand 
with  these  participles;  as  satos  Curetas  ah  imbri,  or  Ilia  cum  Lauso  de 
Numitore  siuL  To  this  class  belong  the  expressions  natus  loco  rtobdi, 
ignobili,  humili,  obscuro,  unless  they  represent  the  locative  use  of 
the  ablative. 

(c)  The  ablative  determines  the  manner  in  which  an  act  is 
done,  and  this  is  the  regular  construction  of  the  substantives,  which 
in  themselves  denote  the  way  or  manner  (as  modo,  more,  ritu, 
ratione,  consuetudine) ; the  accompanying  circumstance  is  stated  in 
the  genitive  of  possession,  or  by  means  of  an  adjective;  as 
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ifiltiades  summa  aequiiate  res  Chersonesi  conatituit,  ‘ Miltiades 
settled  the  afiairs  of  the  Chersonesus  with  the  greatest  equity’  (i.e! 
that  was  the  way  or  manner  of  his  administration). 

Apis  more  modoquo  carmina  fingo,  ‘ I mould  my  poems  after  the 
manner  and  practice  of  a bee.’ 

More  Cameadeo  disp>utare,  ‘ to  dispute  in  the  manner  of  Car- 
neades.* 

Fieri  nullo  modo  (pacto)  potest,  ‘it  cannot  be  done  in  any 
way.’ 

(d)  The  ablative  determines  the  reference  or  relation  under 
which  an  action  is  considered ; as 

Atticus  usum  pecuniae  non  magnitudine,  sed  ratione  metiri 
solitus  est,  ‘ Atticus  was  accustomed  to  estimate  the  use  of  money 
not  in  reference  to  its  amount,  but  in  reference  to  its  application.’ 

Natura  tu  illi  pater  es,  consiliis  ego,  ‘you  are  his  father  by 
(in  regard  to)  nature,  I with  reference  to  my  counsels.’ 

Contremisco  iota  mente  et  omnibus  artubus,  ‘ I tremble  in  (as  to) 
my  whole  mind  and  all  my  limbs.’ 

Obs.  1 It  will  be  observed  that  this  usage  corresponds  exactly  to 
one  form  of  the  accusative  of  reference  (above,  146  (b),  0b$.),  which  is 
used  by  the  poetj  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  Virgil  has  both  cases 
in  one  line : mieat  auribtu  el  tremit  arlua. 

Obs,  2 The  ablative  of  reference  is  found  in  the  limiting  phrases, 
ta  lege,  ea  conditxone,  tua  pace  dixerim,  bona  lua  venia,  meo  jure, 
optima  jure,  mea  quidem  aenterdia,  more  majorum,  omnium  judicio;  also 
in  expressions  like  cognomina  Barcaa,  nalione  Syrua,  natu  major,  natu 
minimua,  itc. 

(e)  The  ablative  determines  the  comparison,  in  regard  to 
which  a certain  degree  of  a quality  is  predicated;  in  other  words, 
it  is  used  after  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  instead  of  the 
subject  connected  with  the  comparative  by  the  particle  quam. 
This  usage  is  in  fact  only  a special  application  of  the  ablative  of 
reference,  which  has  just  been  mentioned;  for  amoris  simulatio  eat 
pgbr  odio  means,  ‘ the  pretence  of  love  is  worse  in  reference  or  rela- 
tive to  hatred.’  Thus  we  have 

Nihil  est  otioaa  senectute  jucundiua,  ‘ nothing  is  more  pleasant 
than  tranquil  old  age.’ 

Tullua  Hoatiliua  fuU  Romulo  ferocior,  ‘Tullus  Hostilius  was 
more  savage  than  Romulus.’ 
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Xullum  officium  referenda  gratia  viagis  est  necessarium,  ‘no 
duty  is  more  necessary  than  that  of  returning  a favour.’ 

Obs.  1 The  explanation  of  the  ablative  of  comparison  as  an  abla- 
tive of  reference  is  best  shown  by  its  use  in  relative  propositions;  e.  g. 
Ilortensiue  quo  nemo  fuit  doctior,  ‘ Hortensins,  in  relation  to  (in  com- 
parison with)  whom  no  one  was  more  learned.’  AUalue  quo  gratnorem 
inimicum  non  hahui,  ‘Attalus,  in  relation  to  whom  I never  had  a 
bitterer  enemy.’  Avaritia  qua  nulla  major  pestLs  humano  generi  inferri 
potuit,  ' avarice,  as  compared  with  which  no  greater  {>est  could  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  human  race.’ 

Ohe.  2 As  the  word,  which  stands  in  the  ablative  of  comparison, 
must  be  the  subject,  as  distinguished  from  the  predicate  of  a proposition, 
this  construction  is  admissible  only  in  the  following  cases ; 

(a)  The  object  compared  may  be  in  the  nom.,  voc.,  or  accua  with  the 
infinitive,  as  0 nvatre  pvlcra  Jilia  ptdcrior,  or  nemo  dubiiabit  solem 
use  majorem  luna,  where  we  might  have  majorem  quam  lunam, 

(fi)  The  object  compared  may  be  an  accusative  with  an  adjective  in 
the  comparative  degree;  as  nunquam  ego  vidi  hominem  Phormione  cal- 
lidiorem,  because  we  could  resolve  this  into  qui  fuerit  calUdior  quam 
Phormio.  But  when  a gen.  or  dat.  is  used  with  such  an  adjective,  the 
construction  with  quam  is  more  common ; as  haec  sunt  verba  Varronis, 
quam  Juit  Claudius  doctioris,  rather  than  Varronis  doclioris  Claudio. 
Horace,  however,  writes : Pane  egeo,jam  mdlitis  potiore  placenXis,  ‘I  need 
bread,  now  more  desirable  than  honied  cakes.’ 

(y)  The  ablative  of  comparison  stands  regularly  after  comparative 
adverbs;  as  opinions  cderius,  dicto  citius,  justo  longius,  plus  aequo, 
solito  tardius  ; also  in  such  phrases  as  nemo  te  melius  intelligit. 

(S)  The  ablative  of  comparison  may  follow  pliis,  minus,  amplius,  but 
generally  the  numerical  expression  is  appended  without  quam;  thus  we 
have  Amplius  sunt  sex  mensu,  ‘ they  are  more  than  six  months.’  Quid 
si  tandem,  amplius  biennium  est  i ‘ what  if  it  is  more  than  two  years  V 
Plus  quingenlos  eolaphos  infregii  misero  mihi,  ‘he  inflicted  more  than 
600  buflets  on  poor  me!’  Quis  dubilat,  exarsisso  Ronuinos  quum  plus 
ducentorum  annorum  morem  solvere/nus  / ‘ who  doubts  that  the  Romans 
were  exasperated  when  we  broke  up  a custom  of  more  than  200  years  V 

Obs.  3 The  ablative  of  comparison  cannot  be  used  when  two  predi- 
cates are  compared;  thus  we  must  say  pestis  fuit  minacior  quam  peri- 
culosior,  not  minacior  perieulosiore;  nor  can  it  be  used  in  a comparison 
of  two  subjects  in  the  genitive  or  dative;  thus  we  may  say  Miltiadu 
amicior  fuit  civium  libertati  quam  suae  dominationi,  not  sua  domi- 
naUorte. 

(f)  The  ablative  determines  the  quantitg  by  which  one  thing 
exceeds  another ; as 

^ Turres  denis  pedibus,  quam  muri,  aUtores  sunt,  ‘ the  towers  arc 
higher  by  ten  feet  each  than  the  wall.’ 
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Pompeius  biennio  quam  Cicero  major  fuit,  ‘ Pompey  was  older 
than  Cicero  by  two  years.’ 

Obt.  This  ablative  of  quantity  is  found  regularly  in  the  adverbial 
expressions,  gvo,  ‘ the  more,’  eo,  ‘ by  that,’  quamlo,  ‘ by  how  much,’ 
Icmto,  ‘by  so  much,’  mvJUo,  ‘by  much,’  aliqvMnto,  ‘by  something  con- 
siderable,’ paxdlo,  ‘ by  a little,’  nihilo,  ‘ by  nothing.’  'The  last  will  only 
express  the  ablative  of  quantity ; if  we  wish  to  express  the  cause  we 
must  use  the  phrase  nulla  alia  re  or  in  nulla  alia  re. 

(g)  The  ablative  determines  the  price,  when  it  is  expressed 
by  a substantive,  and  in  connexion  either  with  verbs  of  buying, 
selling,  &c.,  or  with  adjectives  like  carue,  vilis,  vencUis ; as 

Viginti  talentis  unam  orationem  Isocrates  vendidit,  ‘ Isocrates 
sold  one  speech  for  20  talents.’ 

Multorum  sanguine  et  vtdneribus  ea  Poenis  victoria  stetit,  ‘ that 
victory  cost  the  Carthaginians  the  blood  and  wounds  of  many 
men.’ 

Quod  non  opus  est  asse  carum  est,  ' that  which  you  do  not  re- 
quire is  dear  at  a penny.’ 

Obs.  1 It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  rule  applies  to  the  price  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  value,  which  is  express^  in  the  genitive;  as 
emere  denario  quad  mUle  denarium  est,  ‘to  buy  for  a denarius  that  which 
is  worth  1000  denarii.’ 

Obs.  2 The  general  expression  of  the  price  is  given  in  the  adverbs 
care,  earius,  carissime,  vilissime,  or  by  the  ablatives  magno,  permagno, 
plurimo,  parvo,  vili,  nimio,  minima,  dimidio ; but  in  some  cases  we 
have  the  genitive,  as  in  quanti,  tanii,  pluris,  minoris,  tantidem  (see 
above,  15(1). 

(h)  The  ablative,  accompanied  by  an  adjective,  determines  the 
quality  of  a thing ; and  is  either  connected  immediately  with  the 
subject  which  it  describes,  or  predicated  through  the  copulative 
verb ; thus  we  have 

Caesar  traditur  fuisse  eaxelsa  statura,  colore  Candida,  nigris 
oculis,  valetudine  prospera,  ‘ Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  of  lofty 
stature,  fadr  complexion,  black  eyes,  and  sound  constitution.’ 

Obs.  On  the  genitive  of  quality  see  above  (149).  The  ablative 
is  more  common,  because  the  genitive  is  sometimes  ambiguous.  In 
adjectives  of  the  third  declension  the  ablative  is,  on  this  account,  so 
much  more  common  than  the  genitive,  that  it  even  follows  a genitive  of 
quality  in  the  same  sentence,  when  there  is  a change  of  declension ; 
^us  wo  have  Thyus,  homo  maximi  corporis  terribUique  faoie. 
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(B)  Ablative  of  Circumstance. 

164  The  ablative  of  circumstance,  or  ablative  absolute,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  is  a construction  in  which  both  subject  and 
predicate  stand  in  the  ablative  case  without  any  conjunction  or 
copula,  and  which  defines  a concomitant  or  antecedent  circiunstance 
of  time,  cause,  condition  or  assumption.  In  order  to  use  this 
ablative  of  circumstance  the  following  rules  must  be  observed : 

(a)  The  predicate  of  the  ablative  sentence  must  be  a substan- 
tive, an  adjective,  or  a participle ; in  other  words,  if  the  subordi- 
nate sentence  represented  includes  the  primary  predicate  in  a 
verb,  it  must  be  changed  into  the  corresponding  participle ; thus, 

for  quum  puer  eseem,  ‘when  I was  a boy,’  we  may  write  me 
puero,  ‘ I being  a boy.’ 

for  quum  caelum  serenum  est,  ‘when  the  sky  is  clear,’  we  may 
write  caelo  sereno,  ‘ the  sky  being  clear.’ 

for  quum  natura  reluctatur,  ‘ when  nature  resists,’  we  may  write 
natura  reluctante,  ' nature  resisting.’ 

for  postquam  A ugustus  mortuue  est,  ' after  Augustus  was  dead,’ 
we  may  write  Augusta  mortuo,  ‘ Augustus  being  dead.’ 

for  quum  Caesar  prof ecturus  esset,  ‘when  Caesar  was  about  to 
start,’  we  may  write  Caesare  profecturo,  ‘Caesar  being  about  to 
start.’ 

(b)  The  subject  of  the  ablative  sentence  must  not  appear  in  the 
main  sentence,  either  as  subject,  or  in  an  oblique  case.  Thus  we 
may  say, 

Augustus  natus  est  Cicerone  et  Antonio  consulibus;  itsdem  con- 
sultbus  Catilinae  conjuratio  erupit,  ‘ Augustus  was  bom,  Cicero  and 
Antonius  being  consub  (in  their  consubhip) ; the  same  men  being 
consub  (in  the  same  consubhip)  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  broke 
out,’ 

because  Augustus,  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence,  and  conju- 
ratio, the  subject  of  the  second,  are  different  respectively  from 
Cicero  and  Antonius,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  absolute  sen- 
tence, and  firom  iidem,  which  b the  subject  of  the  second  absolute 
sentence. 

On  the  other  hand  we  could  not  render  the  sentence,  ‘as Diony- 
sius feared  the  rasor  of  his  barber,  he  burnt  off  the  hair  with  red-hot 
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coals,’  by  Dionysio  cultros  tonsorios  vietuente,  candenti  carbone  sibi 
adurebat  capillum,  because  Dionysius  is  the  subject  of  adurebat  no 
less  than  of  metuo,  implied  in  metuente.  We  must  therefore  express 
the  circumstance  either  by  Dionysius,  quod  cultros  tonsorios  metue- 
bat,  or  Dionysius,  cultros  metuens  tonsorios,  candenti  carbone  sibi 
adurebat  capillum. 

Similarly,  if  the  subject  of  the  dependent  sentence  appears 
before  in  an  oblique  case,  we  cannot  use  the  ablative  of  circum- 
stance ; thus,  if  we  had  to  express  in  Latin,  ‘ after  Csesar  was  dead 
the  greatest  honours  were  paid  to  him,’  we  could  not  render  this  by, 
Caesare  mortuo,  summi  ei  honores  kabiti  sunt,  but  must  write, 
Caesari  mortuo  summi  honores  habiti  sunt. 

If,  however,  the  subordinate  sentence,  though  it  has  the  same 
subject  as  the  main  verb,  can  be  expressed  passively,  so  that  its 
object  becomes  its  subject,  the  subject  will  of  course  be  different,' 
and  the  ablative  of  circumstance  may  be  employed  ; thus  the  sen- 
tence, ‘ Xerxes  having  carried  on  the  war  in  Greece  unprosperously, 
began  to  be  an  object  of  contempt  even  to  his  own  subjects,’  may 
Le  rendered  either  by  Xerxes,  quum  bellum  in  Graecia  infeliciter 
gessisset,  or,  bello  in  Graecia  infeliciter  gesto,  etiam  suis  contemptui 
esse  coepit. 

' Obs.  1 The  predicate  of  the  ablative  absolute  is  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  a participle ; but  as  the  Latin  language  has  no  present  parti- 
ciple of  the  substantive  verb,  a noun  representing  the  primary  predicate 
is  often  appended  without  any  copula,  as  in  deerone  et  Antonio  consuli- 
bus,  le  auctore,  duct  Cicerone,  cado  sereno,  aeslu  mctgno,  summa  homi- 
num  frequenlia,  &e. 

Obs.  2 • A negative  may  be  attached  to  the  predicate ; as  non 
invito,  ‘ when  I was  not  unwilling.’ 

Obs.  3 The  participles  of  impersonal  verbs  may  be  used  in  the 
ablative  of  circumstance  without  any  subject ; thus  from  auditum  est, 
cognilwm  est,  we  may  have  avdito,  ‘ it  having  been  heard,’  coynilo,  ‘ it 
having  been  known’  (see  below,  183,  (e),  Obs.  1).  j 

(C)  Ablative  of  tite  Object. 

■ 165  (a)  An  ablative  of  the  object  is  used  with  the  adjec- 

tives, dignus, ' worthy,’  indignus,  ‘ unworthy,’  contentus,  ‘ contented,’ 
■fretus,  ‘ relying,’  praeditus,  ‘ endued as 

'•  Dignus  es  odio,  ‘you  are  worthy  of  hatred.’ 
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Sorte  tua  contentus  abi,  ' depart  contented  with  your  lot.’ 

Haec  scripsi  ad  te  liberius,  fretus  conscientia  officii  mci,  ‘ I have 
written  these  things  to  you  the  more  freely,  relying  on  the  con- 
8ciousnes.s  of  my  friendship.’ 

Homo  parvis  opibus  et  facultatibus  praeditus,  ‘ a man  endued 
with  small  means  and  resources.’ 

Obs.  In  the  poets  dignus  and  indignus  are  sometimes  construed  with 
the  genitive,  as  Descemlam  magnorum  hand  unguam  indignus  avorum, 
‘ I shall  come  down  never  unworthy  of  great  ancestors.’  We  may  also 
have  an  infinitive  after  digntts,  as  Lgricorum  Iloratius  fere  solus  dignus 
legi,  ‘Horace  almost  the  only  one  of  the  lyric  poets  who  is  worth  read- 
ing;’ but  this  is  rare. 

(b)  An  ablative  of  the  object  is  used  after  adjectives  denoting 
plenty  or  want,  burdening  and  disburdening,  exemption,  liberation, 
aversion,  separation,  and  the  like ; such  as  abundans,  differtus, 
refertus,  distentus,  plentis,  dives,  locuples,  fertilis,  gravis,  onustus, 
inanis,  nudus,  orbus,  vacuus,  liber,  immunis,  purus,  alienus,  extorris; 
thus  we  have 

Graeci  homines  non  solum  ingenio  et  doctrina  sed  etiam  otio  stu- 
Aioque  abundantes,  'the  Greeks,  men  abounding  not  only  in  genius 
and  learning,  but  also  in  leisure  and  devotion  to  this  pursuit.’ 

Neque  hoc  dt  alienum  ducunt  majestate  sua,  ‘nor  do  the  gods 
consider  thLs  at  variance  with  their  majesty.’ 

Extorrem  patria  et  domo  effecit  ut  vhivis  tutius  quam  in  meo  regno 
essein,  ‘he  ha.s  brought  it  to  pass  that  being  banished  from  my 
country  and  my  home,  I should  be  safer  any  where  than  in  my  own 
kingdom.’ 

Obs.  1 I'lentts,  fertilis  and  dives  are  also  used  with  the  genitive  ; 
this  is  the  common  construction  of  plenus  in  the  best  writers ; and  the 
particijdes  rrfertus  and  completus  are  used  with  the  genitive  when  persons 
are  signified. 

Obs.  2 Liber  always  has  ab  with  the  ablative  when  persons  are 
denoted,  as  locus  liber  ab  arbilris;  otherwise  generally  the  ablative 
only. 

Obs.  3 A lienus  has  ab  with  the  ablative  when  it  signifies  ‘ averse,’ 
ns  alienus  a lilteris ; also  when  persons  are  denoted;  but  it  has  the 
dative  in  the  sense  ‘inconvenient,’  ‘ imfavourable’  (see  above,  159, 
Obs.  3). 

Obs.  4 Inanis  and  immunis  have  also  the  genitive.  This  is  rarely 
the  construction  of  edienus;  but  we  have  non  alienus  joci,  alienus 
■paeis.^ 
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Oht.  5 The  vocative  made  (i.  & magis  aucte),  plur.  madi.  In  the 
phraae  inacte  virtule  esU>  (below,  IGG,  Obs.  2),  belongs  to  this  rule. 

(c)  An  ablative  of  the  object  is  used  with  verbs  of  the  same 
signification  as  the  adjectives  just  mentioned,  that  is,  with  verbs  of 
abundance  and  want,  of  requiring  and  doing  without,  of  burdening 
and  disburdening,  of  liberation  and  separation ; such  as  abundo, 
redundo,  Jluo,  affluo,  diffluo,  careo,  egeo,  indigeo,  vaco,  superaedeo, 
orbo,  augeo,  compleo,  impleo,  onero,  gravo,  affioio,  levo,  libero,  arceo, 
disto,  prohibeo,  &a ; thus  we  have 

Amore  abundae,  Antipko,  ‘you  are  rich  in  love,  Antipho.’ 

Miser  est,  quiin  vitiosa  et  flagitiosa  vita  (0uit  voluptatibia,  ‘he 
is  wretched,  who  in  a vicious  and  criminal  life  abounds  in  pleasures.’ 

Malo  virum  quipecunia  egeat,  quam  pecuniam  quae  viro,  ‘ I would 
rather  have  a man  who  should  want  money,  than  money  that  should 
lock  a man.’ 

Caesar  proelio  supersedere  statuit,  ‘ Caesar  resolved  to  abstain 
from,  decline,  do  without  a battle.’ 

Sarmentis  et  virgultis  fossas  complent,  ‘ they  fill  up  the  trenches 
with  twigs  and  brushwood.’ 

Consilio  et  auctoritaie  non  modo  non  orbari  sed  etiam  augeri 
senectus  solet,  ‘ old  ago  is  accustomed  not  only  not  to  be  deprived 
of,  but  even  to  increase  in,  wisdom  and  authority.’ 

Omnium  rerum  natura  cognita,  levamur  super stitione,  Uberamur 
mortis  metu,  ‘ when  the  nature  of  the  universe  has  been  learned,  we 
are  relieved  from  superstition,  and  set  free  from  the  fear  of  death.’ 

Itinere  exerdtum  prokibere  conantur,  ‘ they  endeavour  to  hinder 
the  army  from  marching.’ 

Ohs.  1 With  egeo,  and  still  more  frequently  with  indigeo,  we  have 
a genitive  instead  of  the  ablative,  especially  when  we  imply  a require- 
ment rather  than  a need ; as  jam  ilia  non  tarn  artis  indigent  quam 
laboris,  ‘ now  these  things  do  not  require  skill  so  much  as  labour.’ 

Obs.  2 Impleor  is  sometimes  used  with  the  genitive;  as  implentur 
veteris  Bacchi  pinguisque  /erinae,  ' they  are  filled  with  old  wine  and  fat 
venison.’ 

Obs.  3 The  verb  afficio  aliquem  ediqua  re  is  used  in  a number  of 
phrases  where  we  employ  the  phrase  ‘ to  confer  a benefit,’  or  ‘ inflict  an 
injury,’  as  afficere  aliquem  benejieio,  gaudio,  dolore,  praemio,  honors,  in- 
juria, poenis. 

Obs.  4 With  some  of  these  verbs  the  ablative  is  as  frequently  used 
with,  as  without,  a preposition.  With  prohibeo  and  arceo  we  have 
generally  the  ablative  alone,  as  prohdbere  eUiquem  usu  wrtns,  arcere  ali- 
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qwm  tecto;  with  verbs  of  liberating,  &c.  the  ablative  is  more  common, 
except  when  a person  is  designated,  m te  ab  eo  vtndico  ae  libero,  *I 
rescue  and  free  you  from  him  with  verbs  of  difference,  alienation,  and 
distance,  the  preposition  is  generally  used,  as  dtfferre  ab  aliquo,  duitare 
ab  cdiqtto,  alienare  or  abalmiare  aliquem  ab  altqua  re;  with  verbs  of 
shrinking  or  abstaining  both  constructions  are  common,  as  abhorrere  or 
abalinere  aliqua  re  and  ab  cdiqua.  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  dative 
improperly  after  verbs  of  this  class,  as  paullum  aeptiUae  distal  inertias 
celala  virtue,  for  a sepuUa  inertia;  eripe  te  morae  for  a mora  (see  above, 
161  (b)). 

(d)  An  ablative  of  the  object  is  used  with  the  expression  opus 
est,  ‘ there  is  need,’  which  belongs  really  to  the  same  class  as  the 
verbs  which  have  just  been  mentioned ; but  opus  is  sometimes  also 
predicated  directly  of  the  thing  required ; thus  we  may  say 

Auctoritate  nobis  opus  est  et  consilto  et  gratia,  ‘we  have  need 
(there  is  need  to  us)  of  authority,  counsel,  and  popularity;’  and 

Bux  mihi  et  auctor  opus  est,  ‘ a leader  and  adviser  is  a necessity 
to  me.’ 

Obs.  1 As  the  word  opits  in  the  second  construction  is  really  a 
primary  predicate,  wo  may  say  opus  mdii  est  liber  and  libri  mUd  opus 
sunt.  The  impersonal  construction  is  required  in  such  phrases  as  quid 
opus  est  armist  ‘what  need  is  there  fur  arms!’  nihil  opus  est  simula- 
lione,  ‘there  is  no  need  of  false  pretences.’ 

Obs.  2 When  the  object  of  opus  est  is  expressed  by  a sentence,  we 
may  have  either  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  the  subjunctive  with 
nt,  the  supine  in  -tu,  or  a jwrfect  passive  participle ; as  //aec  fieri  et  oporlet 
et  opus  est,  ‘ it  is  both  proper  and  necessary  that  these  things  should  be 
done.’  Nunc  tibi  opus  est,  aegram  ut  le  assimules,  ‘now  it  is  necessary 
that  yon  should  pretend  to  be  sick.’  Ila  dictu  opus  e«<,  ‘ it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so  spoken.’  Priusquam  incipias  cormPio,  et  ubi  consu- 
lueris  mature  facto  opus  est,  ‘ before  you  begin  there  is  a need  for  delibe- 
ration; and  when  you  have  deliberated  s{>eedy  execution  is  required.’ 

(e)  An  ablative  of  the  object  is  used  idiomatically  after  the 
following  deponent  verbs : 

(a)  Potior,  ‘ I am  master  of,’  ‘ I possess,’  takes  the  ablative  of 
abundance;  as 

Egressi  optatd  potiuntur  Troes  arend,  ‘ the  Trojans  having  land- 
ed possess  the  wished-for  shore.’ 

(/S)  Fungor,  (de/ungor,  per/ungor,)  which  includes  the  root  of 
fug-io,  ‘ I flee,’  as  jungo  involves  the  root  of  jug-um,  signifies  ‘ I 
make  myself  quit  of,  go  through,  get  rid  of,  discharge,  or  perform,’ 
and  thus  governs  the  ablative  of  liberation  ; as 
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Justitiae  fungatur  officiis,  ‘let  him  discharge  [himself  from]  the 
dutie.s  of  justice.’ 

Hannibal  muUis  variisgue  per/anctus  lahorihus  anno  acquievit 
septungesimo,  ‘ Hannibal,  having  gone  through  many  and  various 
labours,  rested  in  his  70th  year.’ 

(7)  Utor,  ‘ I use  (abutor),’  and  fntor,  ‘ I enjoy,’  are  correlative 
terms,  (as  appeal's  from  the  compound  usufructus)  and  take  the  ab- 
lative of  abundance,  like  potior ; as 

Hannibal,  quum  victorid  jwsset  uti,  frui  maluit,  ‘ Hannibal, 
though  he  was  in  a situation  to  get  profit  from  his  victory,  pre- 
ferred to  enjoy  it.’ 

(S)  Vescor  and  pascor,  ' I take  food  for  m}'self,’  arc  followed  by 
an  abL  of  the  materials ; as 

Di  nec  escis  nec  potionibus  vescuntur,  ‘ the  gods  do  not  live  on 
meat  or  drink.’ 

Frondibus  et  victu  pascuntur  siinplicis  herbae,  ‘they  feed  on 
boughs  and  a diet  of  plain  grass.’ 

(«)  Dignor,  ‘ I think  worthy,’  takes  an  ablative  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  adjective  dignus ; a.s 

Hand  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honors,  ‘ I do  not  think  myself 
worthy  of  (do  not  estimate  myself  at)  such  an  honour.’ 

({)  Nitor,  when  it  signifies  ‘ I am  supported  by,’  takes  the  abl. 
of  the  instrument  (1C3  (a));  as 

Kititur  hastd,  ‘ he  is  supported  by  a spear.’ 

(17)  Glorior,  ‘ I boast  of,  pride  myself  in,’  takes  an  ablative  of 
the  cause  (1G3  (b));  as 

Nomxnxbus  veternm  gloriantur,  ‘ they  boast  of  the  names  of  the 
ancients.’ 

Obt.  1 Potior  takes  the  genitive  as  well  as  the  ablative,  as  Romani 
gignorum  et  armonim  potiti  sunt,  ‘ the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
standards  and  arma’  Thi.s  is  the  only  construction  allowable  in  the 
phrase  rerum  potiri,  ‘ to  become  master  of  the  state.’  ^ 

Obs.  2 Fangor,  fruor,  potior,  utor  (abutor),  veseor,  are  sometimes 
construed  with  the  accusative,  but  chiefly  in  older  Latin. 

Obs.  3 Kilor  takes  the  ablative  with  in  when  it  signifies  ‘I  lean 
or  depend  on ;’  as  in  vita  Pompeii  niiobatur  solus  eiviiatis,  ‘ the  safety 
of  the  state  depended  on  Porapey.’ 
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Oha.  4 Glorior  often  takes  the  ablative  with  de  or  in;  as  Quia  de 
miaera  vita  jxiteat  ijlnriari  i ‘ who  can  take  pride  in  a miserable  life  1’ 
In  virtiUe  rede  yloriamur,  ‘ wo  rightly  take  pride  in  virtue.’ 

Ohs.  5 Vm-eo  for  venum-eo,  ‘I  go  for  sale,’  i.e^  ‘I  am  sold,’  and 
vapnlo,  ‘I  howl  or  cry  out  (olfuu^ui)  for  paiu,’i.e.  ‘I  am  beaten,’  are 
considered  as  passive  verbs,  and  take  the  ablative  of  the  agent  with  ah 
(128,  VII.  (d));  as  Reajmulit  ae  mxille  a cive  apoliari  quam  ah  hoate  venire, 
‘ he  replied  that  he  wouhl  rather  be  robbed  by  a fellow^citizen  than  be 
sold  by  an  enemy;’  Testis  rogalua  est,  an  ab  reo  fustihua  vajnildaset, 
‘ the  witness  was  asked  whether  he  had  been  beaten  with  clubs  by  the 
defendant.’ 


§ 6.  The  Vocative  and  its  Substitutes. 

166  (1)  The  vocative  is  the  case  of  allocution,  exhortation,  or 
exclamation.  In  the  poets  it  is  frequently  used  with  the  inter- 
jection 0;  in  prose  this  interjection  is  not  prefixed  in  merely  ad- 
dressing a person,  but  is  rcsciwed  for  exclamations  of  joy,  anger  or 
surprise.  In  prose  the  vocative  docs  not  stand  first  in  the  sentence, 
except  in  solemn  addresses,  and  in  expressions  of  strong  emotion ; 
thus  we  have 

Recte  te,  Gyre,  beatwin  ferunt,  quoniam  virluti  tuae  fortuna  con- 
juncta  est,  ‘they  rightly  call  you  happy,  O Cyrus,  because  good 
fortune  was  combined  with  your  virtue.’ 

Obs.  1 If  an  adjective  or  participle  is  added  to  the  vocative  it  is 
properly  in  the  same  case,  as 

Maecenas,  atavia  edite  regibua. 

There  are  rare  instances  to  the  contrary,  as 

Succinctua  peUrid  quondam,  Criapine,  papyro. 

Ohs.  2 By  a very  singular  usage,  the  vocative  of  the  adjective  is 
made  to  agree  with  the  nominative  Ui,  as 

Stemrnale  quod  I'usco  ratnum  millesinie  ducia, 

Censorem  fatuum  vel  quod  trabeate  aalutaa  t 

(Fees.  m.  27,  28). 

This  is  regularly  the  case  in  the  idiomatic  use  of  macte  = magia  aucte; 
thus  we  have  nuicte  virlute  eslo,  ‘ increase  in  virtue’  (Hor.  l.  Serm.  ii. 
31 ) ; macte  novd  virlute  puer,  ‘ go  on  and  prosper  in  your  young  valour  ’ 
(Virg.  .Mil.  IX  641).  And  even  in  an  obbque  sentence,  as  juberem  [te] 
macte  virlute  esse  (Li v.  li.  12). 

(2)  (a)  In  addre.sses  the  most  common  substitute  for  the  voca- 

tive is  the  nominative;  as  audi  tu,  populus  Albanus  (Liv.  i.  24). 
But  in  exclamations  the  vocative  and  accusative  are  used  indiffer- 
ently after  0,  heu,  and  proh  ; as 

D.  L.  0.  20 
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0 formose  puer,  nimium  tie  crede  colori,  ‘ O beautiful  boy,  trust 
not  too  much  to  your  complexion  but, 

0 fortiinatos  nimium  agricolas,  ‘ O too  fortunate  husbandmen.’ 

lieu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  ‘ Ah  ! piety,  ah  ! old-fashioned 
faith;’  but,  heu  stirpem  invisam,  ‘ah  ! hated  race.’ 

Proh  Deilni  atque  hominum  fidem,  ‘ alas  for  our  reliance  on  gods 
and  men  V hut,  proh  eancte  Jupiter,  ‘Oh  I hallowed  Jupiter !’ 

(b)  Hei  and  vae  are  followed  by  the  dative  of  limitation  ; 
as  hei  mihi!  ‘ah!  woe’s  me;’  vae  misero  tnihi,  ‘alas!  for  me 
wretched.’ 

(c)  En  (ecce),  wdiich  calls  attention  to  an  object,  takes  the 
nominative  as  a sort  of  exclamation,  but  the  accusative  as  an  object 
to  l>e  looked  at;  thus 

Ecce  tibi  Italiae  tellus,  ‘ here  is  the  land  of  Italy  for  you.’  En 
quattiwr  aras,  ‘ see  these  four  altars.' 

§ 7.  Differences  of  Case  with  the  same  Verb. 

167  Among  the  difficulties  created  by  the  syntax  of  govern- 
ment in  Latin,  one  of  the  most  frequent  arises  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  case  of  the  dependent  noun  by  modifications  in  the 
meaning  or  application  of  the  governing  verb.  This  point  will 
therefore  require  a separate  examination. 

(a)  Verbs  compounded  with  ad,  in,  ob  and  sub,  which  retain  in 
the  composite  form  a reference  to  the  position  or  motion  indicated 
by  the  prefix,  are  sometimes  construed  with  an  accusative  or  dative, 
but  more  frequently  there  is  an  additional  preposition  connected  with 
the  dependent  noun  (see  above,  l.o9,  ( f )).  Thus  we  have  both  acce- 
dere  tnuris  and  muros,  ‘to  approach  the  walls;’  both  culjacere  mart 
and  mare,  ‘ to  lie  near  the  sea ;’  both  adnare  navibus  and  naves,  ‘ to 
swim  to  the  sliips ;’  both  illabi  animis  and  illabi  aniinos,  ‘ to  glide 
into,  descend  upon,  inspire  the  minds  of  men;’  both  incessit  me 
and  incessit  mihi  cura,  ‘an  anxious  thought  came  upon  me;’  both 
timer  invadit  mihi  and  me,  ‘fear  attacked  me;’  subire  muro,  ‘to 
go  under  the  wall,’  and  subit  nientem,  ‘ it  comes  into  my  mind.’ 
Generally,  however,  the  use  of  the  accusative  belongs  rather  to 
poetical  diction,  and  the  prose-writers  repeat  the  preposition  or  a 
similar  one  before  the  noun,  as  accedere  ad  urbem  or  in  urbeni ; 
adstare  ad  tumulum,  invadere  in  aliquem,  in  fortunas  alicujus. 
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(1))  Verbs  compounded  with  ante  and ^>roe,  especially  an<ccerfo, 
antesto,  and  praesto,  which  signify  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  are 
construed  with  the  accusative  as  well  as  with  the  dative ; as 

Difficile  est,  qumn  praestare  ceteris  concupieris,  servare  aequita- 
tem,  ‘ it  is  diflBcult,  when  you  have  felt  a longing  to  excel  all  others, 
to  preserve  equity.’ 

Praestate  virtute  pediteni,  ut  honore  atque  ordine  praestatis, 
’ excel  the  foot-soldiers  in  valour,  as  you  excel  them  in  honour  and 
civic  rank.’ 

Natura  hominis  pecudibus  ceterisque  bestiis  antecedit, ' the  nature 
of  man  is  superior  to  cattle  and  other  beasts.’ 

Populus  Romanus  cunctas  nationes  foHitudine  antecedit,  ‘the 
Roman  people  is  superior  to  all  nations  put  together  in  fortitude.’ 

Ohs.  To  this  class  we  may  add  several  compounds  of  cello,  espe- 
cially exeello,  but  the  usual  construction  is  excellere  praeltr  eeteros  or 
inter  eeteros. 

(c)  Several  verbs,  which  denote  behaviour  towards  another 
person,  are  construed  sometimes  with  the  dative  and  sometimes  with 
the  accusative;  such  verbs  are,  adulor,  aemulor,  allatro,  attendo, 
aiisculto,  blandior,  despero,  illudo,  ineulto,  viedicor,  obtrecto,  prae- 
stolor;  as 

Mihi  ausculta:  vide  ne  tibi  desis,  ‘listen  to  me:  see  that  you 
are  not  wanting  to  yourself.’ 

Nisi  me  auscultas,  atque  hoc,  ut  dico,  fads,  ‘ unless  you  mind 
me,  and  do  this  as  I tell  you.’ 

Ohs.  1 We  have  sometimes  other  constructions  with  these  verba 
Thus  we  may  say  not  only  desperare  suis  fortunis  or  desperare  pacem, 
but  desperare  de  ffile  alicujus;  and  not  only  ohtreclare  laudibus,  or, 
more  rarely,  landes  alicujus,  but  Themistocles  et  Aristides  obtrectarunt 
inter  se. 

Ohs.  2 We  do  not  find  audire  alieuiia  good  writers,  but  dicto  audi- 
entem  esse  alicui  is  a good  phrase. 

(d)  Certain  verbs  which  signify  giving  or  imparting  are  some- 
times construed  with  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  accusative 
of  the  thing,  sometimes  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  and  the 
ablative  of  the  thing;  such  are  adspergo,  dreumdo,  circumfundo, 
dono,  exuo,  impertio,  induo,  inspergo,  intercludo;  thus 

Non  patica  s^iis  adjutoribus  large  effuseque  donabat,  ‘he  gave 
liberally  and  lavishly  not  a few  gifts  to  those  who  helped  him.’ 

20—2 
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Taretttini  hunc  civitate  ceteinsque  praemiis  donai'unt,  ‘the 
Tarentiues  presented  tliis  man  with  the  franchise  and  tiie  other 
privileges.’ 

Similarly  we  may  say,  adapergerre  ktbecidani  alicui  and  adsper- 
gere  vitae  aplendorem  macidis;  circuvulare  sibi  cancellos,  and  cir- 
cumdare  oppidum  vallo  et  fossa;  impertire  aliad  salutem plurimam, 
and  impertire  aliquem  salute;  induere  sibi  torquem,  and  indutuvi 
esse  duabus  personis;  intercludere  miUtitudini  fugam  and  intei'clu- 
dere  aliquem  commeatu. 

Obs.  1 In  Cicero  we  do  not  find  exuere  oMcui  aliqntd,  but  exuere 
aliquem  armis,  bonis  omnibus,  caslris;  exuere  omnem  huiiMniUUem,  mores, 
persmiam. 

Obs.  2 We  find  interdicere  alicui  aliquid;  and  not  aliquem  aliqua  re, 
but  alicui  aliqua  re.  The  plino<e  interdicUur  mihi  aqua  et  igni  is  good, 
but  the  student  should  avoid  interdicor  aqua  el  igni. 

(e)  Either  the  dative  or  the  ablative  may  be  u.sed  with  the 
verbs  acquiesco,  confdo,  insisto,  iiisuesco,  supersedeo.  Thus  we  may 
have  acquiescere  rei,  but  Cicero  has  acquiescere  re,  and  more  fre- 
(juently  acquiescere  in  aliqua  re;  we  may  have  confidere  virttiti 
and  conjulere  corporis  firmitate;  insistere  via,  and,  in  Cicero,  insis- 
tere  vestigiia  alicujus  or  in  vestigiis;  instiescere  re  and  rei;  occum- 
bere  morti  and  morte,  also  mortem;  supersedere  itinein;  but  in 
Cicero  more  usually  with  the  ablative;  as  supersedere  labore,  ‘to 
sit  on  the  other  side  and  away  from  it,  to  do  without  it’  (see  above, 
IG.i,  (c)  ). 

(f)  The  following  verbs  have  a different  construction  accord- 
ing to  their  different  significations: 

Animadvertere  idiquid,  ‘to  remark  something;’  animadvertere 
in  aliquem,  ‘ to  punish  somebody.’ 

Cavere  alicui  (sibi),  ‘ to  provide  for  the  security  of  somebody  or 
oneself ;’  cavere  alicui  aliquid,  ‘ to  give  security  to  some  one ;’ 
cavere  aliquem  and  ab  aliquo,  ‘to  be  on  one’s  guard  against  .some 
one;’  cavere  aliqua  re  or  de  aliqua  re,  ‘to  get  security  by  pledge 
about  something.’ 

Constare  sibi  or  secum,  ‘ to  be  consistent  with  oneself ;’  constat 
inter  omnes,  ‘ it  is  univemally  julmitted  ;’  constat  magno,  ‘ it  costs  a 
good  deal.’ 

Consulere  alicui,  ‘to  give  advice  to  some  one;’  consulere  rei, 
‘to  provide  for  something;’  consulere  aliquem,  ‘to  a.sk  the  opinion 
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or  advice  of  some  one consulere  boni,  ‘ to  take  in  goo<l  part 
considere  gmviter  in  allquem,  ‘to  take  severe  measures  against 
somobotly consulere  in  medium,  in  commune,  ‘to  provide  for  the 
common  good.’ 

Convenire  alicni  rei,  ‘to  suit  something;’  cum  aliqua  re,  ‘to 
agree  with  something;’  convenire  aliqnem,  ‘to  have  an  interview 
with  somebody ;’  convenimus  or  convenit  mild  tecum,  ‘ we  are 
agreed  ;’  convenit  inter  omnes,  ‘all  agree.’ 

Ciipere  aliquid,  ‘ to  desire  something ;’  cupere  alicui  or  cupere 
causa  alicujus,  ‘to  wish  well  to  somebody.’ 

Dare  alicui  litteras,  ‘to  give  a letter  to  somebody;’  dare  litteras 
ad  aliquem,  ‘ to  despatch  a letter  to  somebody.’ 

Facere  ad  aliquid,  ‘ to  contribute  to  a thing,  to  avail  or  profit 
it ;’  facere  alicui,  ‘ to  suit  or  be  becoming  to  something;’  facere 
magni,  ‘to  esteem  highly ;’ /ncere  aliquid  aliquo  or  alicui,  ‘to  do 
something  with  a person  or  thing’  (as  qidd  fecistis  scipione,  ‘what 
have  you  done  with  the  stick  ?’) ; facere  cum  aliquo  or  ah  aliquo,  ‘ to 
favour  someboily ;’  facere  contra,  adversus  aliquem,  ‘ to  be  opposed 
to  somebody.’ 

Feneror  or  fenero  tihi,  ‘I  lend  money  to  you;’  feneror  a te, 
‘ I borrow  money  from  you.’ 

Horrere  aliqidd,  ‘to  be  afraid  of  something;’  horrere  alicui, 
‘ to  be  afraid  for  somebody.’ 

Imponere  alicui  aliquid,  ‘to  put  something  on  somebotly,’  (e.  g. 
clitellas  bovi) ; imponere  aliquid  in  cervices  alicujus,  'to  lay  some- 
thing on  somebody’s  shouKlers;’  imponere  alietd,  ‘to  trick,  deceive, 
impose  upon  somebody.’ 

Incumbere  rei,  ‘to  lean  upon  a thing,  as  a support;’  incumbere 
in  aliquam  rem,  ‘ to  apply  one.self  diligently  to  some  pursuit ;’  but 
the  dative  alone  is  also  used  in  this  sense. 

Interesse  rei  or  in  aliqua  re,  ‘ to  be  present  at  a certain  transac- 
tion;’ hoc  interest  inter  hominem  et  belluam,  ‘this  is  the  difference 
between  a man  and  a beast;’  mea  interest,  omnium  interest,  ‘it  is 
for  my  interest,  for  the  interest  of  all’ 

Manere  apud  aliquem,  ‘to  remain  with  some  one  ;’  manet  mihi, 
‘ it  remains  for  me ;’  manet  me,  ‘ it  awaits  me  (I  may  expect  its 
coming).’ 

Merere  aliquid,  ‘to  earn  something’  {quid  mereas,  ut  Epicureus 
esse  desinas  t ‘ what  would  you  take  to  leave  off  being  an  Epicurean 
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philosopher?’) ; merere  stipendia,  ‘to  serve  as  a soldier;’  mereri  de 
aliquo,  ‘ to  deserve  well  of  somebody.’ 

Metuere  aliquem,  ‘ to  fear  somebody;’  metnere  (diquid  ah  aliquo, 
‘to  fear  something  from  .someWly;’  metuere  alicui,  ‘to  fear  for 
somebotly,  on  somebmly’s  account.’ 

Moderari  a/icui  rei,  ‘to  bridle  .something,  control  it,’  e. g.  irae, 
anivw;  vioderari  aliquid,  ‘ to  guide  something,’ e.g.  re«ip«6b’cani, 
imvem. 

Fetere  aliquem  lapide,  &c.  ‘ to  aim  at  somobotly  with  a stone, 
&c. ;’  jietere  aliquid  ah  cduquo,  ‘ to  ask  something  from  somebody.’ 
Fraestare  alicui  et  alupiem,  ‘to  e.xcel  somelxMly;’ proestarc  rem 
(e.  g.  culpam,  davinum),  ‘to  make  good,  be  answerable  for  some- 
thing ;’  praestare  aliquem  tutum  ah  aliqua  re,  ‘ to  make  a person 
safe  from  something ;’  praestare  se  viniin,  ‘to  show  oneself  a man.’ 
Frospicere  aliquid,  ‘to  foresee  something;’  prospicere  alicui, 
‘ to  provide  or  take  care  for  somebody.’ 

Quaerere  aliquem  or  aliquid,  ‘to  seek  some  person  or  thing,’ 
‘go  in  search  of,  look  for;’  quaerere  ex  aldpio,  ‘to  put  a question 
to  some  one,’  ‘ to  a.sk,’  ‘ to  inquire.’ 

Reci])ere  aliquem,  ‘ to  take  back  some  one ;’  recipere  se  aliquo, 
‘ to  betake  oneself  somewhither ;’  recip>ere  se,  absolutely,  ‘ to  recover 
spirit  or  courage,  to  be  emboldened ;’  recipere  alicui,  ‘ to  pledge 
oneself,  to  give  a solemn  promise  to  some  one’  (the  full  phrase 
being  recipio  ad  me  or  in  me). 

Renuntiare  alicui  rein,  ‘ to  announce  a circumstance  to  some 
one;’  renuntiare  rei,  ‘to  renounce  a thing,  to  give  it  up;’  renun- 
tiare aliquem  consulem,  ‘ formally  to  declare  some  one  consul.’ 

Reapondere  alicui,  ‘ to  give  an  answer  to  some  one ;’  reapondere 
rei  (e.  g.  votia,  exspectationi),  ‘ to  answer,  or  correspond  to  some- 
thing ;’  respondere  alicui  or  ad  aliquid  (e.g.  ad  crimina,  criminibus), 

‘ to  make  answer  to,  refute  something ;’  respondere  dejure,  ‘ to  give 
a legal  opinion,’ 

Idolvere  alicui  aliquid,  ‘ to  pay  something  to  somebody ;’  solvere 
aliquem  aliqua  re,  ‘to  set  a person  free  from  something;’  solvere 
aliquid  {jideni,  vota,  &c.),  ‘to  make  good  or  perform  something.’ 
Temperare  sibi  or  rei  alicui,  ‘to  restrain  oneself  or  something’ 
(e.g.  irae,  linguae) ; temperare  rempublicam  institutis  et  legibus,  ‘to 
regulate  the  state  by  institutions  and  laws ;’  temperare  alicui  or 
ab  aliqua  re,  ‘ to  .spare,  forbear,  refrain  from  something’  (c.  g.  lacri- 
mis  or  a lacrimis). 
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Timer e alicui,  ‘ to  fear,  be  anxious  for  some  one timere  aliqnem 
and  ab  aliqno,  ‘ to  fear  some  one timere  de  aliqua  re, ' to  be  fear- 
ful about  something.’ 

Vacare  alicui  rei,  ‘to  give  up  one’s  time  to  something;’  vacare 
aliqua  re  or  ab  aliqua  re,  ‘ to  be  free  from  something,’  e.  g.  vacare 
culpa ; vacat  or  vacat  milii,  ‘ I have  time.’ 

Valere,  ‘ to  be  worth,’  with  the  accusative  or  ablative,  as  valere 
denos  seatertios  or  denis  sestertiis;  valere  apud  aliquem,  ‘to  have 
weiglit  or  influence  with  some  one ;’  valere  ab  aliqua  re,  ‘ to  be 
strong,  on  the  side  of  (above  109,  (a) ) something,’  e.  g.  ab  oculis, 
a pecunia. 


§ 8.  The  Cases  in  definitions  of  Space  and  Time. 

(A)  Definitions  of  Space. 

168  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  original  force  of 
the  cases,  as  indicating  motion  to  or  from  and  rest  at  a place,  is 
preserveil  only  in  the  proper  names  of  places,  and  in  a limited  num- 
ber of  words  (128,  Vli.  (b),  147).  And  even  here,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, there  is  such  a confusion  in  the  forms  of  the  cases  that  a 
difference  of  declension  and  numl>er  is  supposed  to  require  a dif- 
ferent rule  of  construction,  the  genitive  acting  as  locative  in  the 
singular  number  of  the  first  and  second  declensions,  and  the  abla- 
tive both  as  the  locative  and  as  the  case  of  removal  in  the  third 
declension,  and  in  the  plural  number  of  all  declensions.  The  ety- 
mological or  philological  fact  is  simply  this : that  the  locative  or 
case  of  rest  ended  in  -i,  and  corresponded,  more  or  less  exactly,  to 
the  dative  in  all  declensions ; but  the  lo.ss  of  tlie  genitive  -s  in  the 
first  declension  led  to  the  confusion  of  the  genitive  and  dative,  and 
therefore  Romae  = Ronuli  was  the  only  possible  fonn  for  the  case 
signifying  ‘ at  Rome ;’  the  loss  of  the  genitive  -s,  and  of  the  cha- 
racteristic -0  in  the  second  declension  led  to  the  confusion  of  the 
genitive  and  locative,  and  Corinthi  = Corintho-is,  ‘ of  Corinth,’  be- 
came confused  with  Corinthi  = Corintho-i,  ‘ at  Corinth,’  the  usual 
dative  Coriniho  = Corintho-i  being  confused  with  the  ablative  Co- 
rintho=  Corintho-d ; and  in  the  third  declension  the  dative  in  -i, 
which  is  generally  distinguished  from  the  ablative  in  -^,  was  not 
only  confused  with  it  in  some  regular  uses  of  the  dative,  as  in 
triumvir  aere  fiando  for  aeri  fiando,  postqiiam  est  moiie  datus  for 
morti  datus,  si  auffuderit  ore  ruboi'em  for  ori,  but  also  in  some  uses 
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of  the  dative  a.s  a locative  in  common  words,  as  Unguis  micat  ore 
irisulcis  (see  Varronianus,  pp.  335,  33(i).  That  this  was  the  case 
in  the  names  of  towns  also  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  we  have  Kar- 
thagini,  ‘at  Carthage,’  in  good  MSS.  of  Livy.  In  the  plural  the 
dative  is  universally  identified  with  the  ablative,  and  the  locative  i.s 
of  course  swept  away  in  the  confusion.  It  will  be  remembered  also 
that  the  prepositions  of  re.st  are  always  construed  with  the  ablati%’e. 
The  following  ndes,  then,  for  the  syntax  of  the  ca.ses  in  definitions 
of  place,  must  be  regarded  a-s  referring  to  the  usual  forms  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  not  to  the  original  case-endings  or  their  proper 
signification. 

(1)  (a)  In  answer  to  the  question  ‘ where  ? at  what  place  ?’  the 
names  of  cities  stand  in  the  genitive,  if  the  words  belong  to  the 
first  or  second  declension  and  are  in  the  singular  number,  but  in 
the  ablative  if  they  belong  to  the  third  declension,  or  are  in  the 
plural  number;  as 

UtRomae  cotmdes,  sic  Carthagine  qnotannis  hini  reges  creahan- 
tur,  ' as  at  Home  two  consuls,  so  at  Carthage  two  kings  were  every 
year  created.’ 

Artemisia  Mausoli,  Curiae  regis,  umr,  nobile  illud  Halicunictssi 
fecit  sepulcrum,  ‘Artemisia,  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria, 
made  that  famous  sepulchre  at  Halicarnassus.’ 

Cur  Delphis  oracuhi  jam  non  eduntur?  ‘why  are  oracles  no 
longer  delivered  at  Delphi!’ 

Obs.  If  the  word  urbs  is  placed  in  apposition  with  the  name  of  the 
city  thus  used  in  the  genitive  (lociitive)  the  explanatory  word  will  stand 
in  the  ablative;  as  Aniiochuie,  celebri  quonilani  urLe  el  copiom,  ‘ at 
Antioch,  formerly  a populous  and  opulent  city ;’  CorinOhi,  Achauve  urbe, 
‘ at  Corinth,  a city  of  Achaia.’ 

(b)  In  answer  to  the  question  ‘whither?  to  what  place  ?’  all 
names  of  cities  stand  in  the  accu-sativc;  in  answer  to  the  t|uestion 
‘ whence  ? from  what  place  V all  names  of  cities  stand  in  the  abla- 
tive ; as 

Quum  Athenas  tangitam  mercaturam  bonarum  artium  profectus 
sis,  turpe  est  inanem  redire,  ‘ seeing  that  you  have  set  out  for 
Athens,  as  it  were  the  mart  of  all  accomplishments,  it  is  disgraceful 
that  you  should  return  empty.’ 

Timoleon  arcessivit  colvnos  Corintho,  ' Tiinoleon  sent  for  hu.s- 
bandinen  (colonists)  from  Corinth.’ 
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(c)  While  the  names  of  cities  arc  thus  used  without  prepo- 
sitions, the  names  of  islands  may  be  construed  either  with  prepo- 
sitions or  w'ithout,  and  the  proposition  generally  accompanies  the 
names  of  countries,  motintains,  and  estates;  as 

Lacedaeiiionii  Pausaniani  cum  classe  Cijprum  atque  HeUespon- 
tum  miuerunt,  ' the  Lacedemonians  sent  Pausanias  with  a fleet  to 
Cyprus  and  the  Hellespont.’ 

Pompeius  mar/nam  ex  Cycladihus  insulis  et  Corcyra  classem  coe- 
yei'at,  ‘ Pompey  had  collected  a great  fleet  from  the  Cj'clades  and 
CorcjTa.’ 

Pueri  in  Formiano  videntur  hiematuri,  ‘ the  boys  seem  likely  to 
pass  the  winter  on  my  Formian  estate.’ 

Ad  Amanum  iter  feci,  ‘I  marched  to  mount  Amanu.s.’ 

Obs.  I The  lesser  Islands  are  generally  construed  without  a preposi- 
tion, and  the  gi'eater  islands,  which  constituted  provinces,  as  Sardinia, 
Sicilia,  Britannia,  generally  require  a preposition  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned. The  preposition  is  occasionally  omitted  with  the  names  Cherno- 
nesus  and  llellespontm,  often  with  uEgyptug,  and  sometimes  with 
Macedonia. 

Obs.  2 The  prepositions  ad,  ah,  ex,  and  in  are  sometimes  used  with 
the  names  of  cities,  but  then  ad  signifies  ‘ in  the  neighbourhood  of,’  or  ‘ as 
far  as;’  oi  and  eamean  ‘ from  the  distance  of,’  or  serve  to  define  a noun ; 
and  in  generally  stands  by  the  names  of  those  towns  which  are  really 
the  names  of  the  inhabitants ; tlnis  we  have  beUurn  ad  Mulinam  gerebnlur, 
‘the  war  was  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jfutina;’  Caesar  in 
Gfdliam  conlcndit,  et  ad  Geiuvam  pervenit,  ‘ Cresar  set  out  for  (laid 
and  got  as  far  as  Geneva;’  non  tibi  a Corintho  nec  a Tarqniniisbelluni 
moliri  necesse  est,  ‘ it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  enter  on  a war  from  the 
distance  of  Corinth  or  Tarquinii;’  legali  ab  Ardea,  ‘ Ardean  ambassa- 
dors;’ in  Philippis,  ‘at  Philippi,’  i.e.  ‘among  the  Philippians.’ 

(d)  The  words  donuts,  rus,  helium,  militia,  humus  are  in  cer- 
tain conuo.xions  construed  like  the  names  of  cities;  thus  we  may 
sjiy 

Domum  Pompeii  venit,  ‘he  came  to  the  house  of  Pompey.’ 

Caesaris  virtus  domi  fuit  mUitiueque  cognita,  ‘ Ca>sar’s  e.xcel- 
lenco  was  known  l)oth  at  home  and  abroad.’ 

Cibaria  domo  attulit,  ‘ he  brought  provisions  from  home.’ 

Similarly  wo  say  domi  meae,  tuae,  suae,  ‘in  my,  your,  his 
house;’  domum  redire,  ‘to  return  home;’  domo  projicisci,  ‘to  leave 
home;’  ruri  vivere,  ‘to  live  in  the  country;’  rus  projicisci,  ‘to  go 
into  the  country;’  rare  redire,  ‘to  return  from  the  country;’  humi 
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jacere,  ‘to  lie  on  the  ground;’  humo  octilis  attollere,  ‘to  raise  one’s 
eyes  from  the  ground.’  With  regard  to  domits,  however,  while 
domi  means  ‘ at  home,’  t«  dotno  me.ans  ‘ in  the  house,’  as  in  domo 
furtum  factum  est  ab  eo  qui  domi  fuit,  ‘a  theft  was  committed  in 
the  house  by  one  who  was  at  home  there.’  And  we  have  generally 
in  domo  instead  of  domi,  when  the  word  is  accompanied  by  an 
adjective  or  the  name  of  the  owner,  as  in  domo  regati,  ‘ in  a royal 
house;’  in  domo  Caesaiis,  ‘in  the  house  of  Ca\sar.’ 

(e)  General  designations  of  place  are  regularly  expressed  by 
means  of  the  prepositions  in,  ad,  ex,  per,  and  others. 

Obs.  1 Some  general  designations  of  place,  answering  to  the  ques- 
tion ‘where!’  are  expressed  in  the  ablative  without  a preposition,  as 
mari,  terra,  loco;  and  this  is  the  regular  construction  of  those  which  have 
tlie  adjective  totua  prefixed ; thus  we  have  terra  mariqne,  ‘ by  land  and 
sea;’  /wc  loco,  ‘in  this  place;’  eodem  loco,  ‘in  the  same  jilace;’  meliore 
loco,  ‘ in  a better  place;’  tota  urbe,  ‘ in  the  whole  city;’  toto  orbe  terra- 
rum,  ‘in  the  whole  world;’  tota  Asia,  ‘all  through  Asia;’  tota  Sicilia, 
‘ all  over  Sicily ;’  tota  Ferside,  ‘ throughout  PersLs.' 

Obs.  2 The  poets  sometimes  construe  the  names  of  countries  in  the 
same  way  as  the  names  of  cities ; e.  g.  Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaquo 
venit  lUtora. 

(2)  (a)  In  answer  to  the  question  'how  long?’  ‘how  high?’ 

‘how  broad?’  ‘how  thick?’  the  measure  is  generally  given  in 
the  accusative;  as 

Babylon  sexaginta  millia  passuum  complcxa  est,  vmrie  dttcenos 
pedes  altis,  quinguagenos  latis,  ' Babylon  comprised  sixty  miles, 
with  walls  two  hundred  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth.’ 

Ab  hoc  regula  mihi  non  licet  transversum,  id  aiunt,  digitum 
discedere,  ‘from  this  rule  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  diverge  a 
iiuger-breadtli.’ 

Hercyniae  silvae  longitude  novem  dierum  iter  expedite  patet, 
‘the  length  of  the  Hercynian  forest  extends  to  a journey  of  nine 
days  for  a lightly  equipped  traveller.’ 

Obs.  1 After  a substantive  the  extent  may  be  described  by  a geni- 
tive of  number  (above,  155);  as  in  palalio  2feronis  colossus  centum 
vigitUi  jiedum  stnbot. 

Obs.  2 Although  the  accusative  is  much  more  common  with  adjec- 
tives of  e.xtension,  we  occasionally  find  a genitive  or  ablative;  as  fossam 
liginii  jiedum  lalain  duxit;  fossam,  sex  cubitis  altam,  duoileciin  latam 
duxit  Antiochus. 
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(b)  Id  answer  to  the  question  ‘ how  far  off?’  we  have  either  the 
accusative  of  extension  (a)  or  the  ablative  of  quantity  (above,  1G3, 
(f));  as 

Teiiio  post  die  Romani  amnem  transgressi  sunt,  et  duo  milUa 
fenne  et  qidngentos  passus  ah  hoste  posuerunt  castra,  ‘on  the  third 
day  after  the  Romans  crossed  the  river,  and  placed  their  camp 
about  two  miles  and  five  hundred  paces  from  the  enemy.’ 

Caesar  ah  exploratoribus  certior  factus  est  Ariovisti  copias  a 
nostris  millibus  passuu7ii  viginti  quattuor  abesse,  ‘Caisar  was 
informed  by  the  scouts  that  the  forces  of  Ariovistus  were  distant 
twenty-four  miles  from  our  army.’ 

Obs.  1 The  distance  is  often  expressed  by  the  genitives  bului,  tridui, 
quairidui,  with  which  we  may  undei-stand  Uinere,  e.g.  bidid,  sc.  itiuere, 
‘ at  the  distance  of  two  days’  journey.’ 

Oba.  2 If  the  distance  is  given  with  reference  to  the  mile-stones, 
it  is  usual  to  mention  the  number  with  ad,  e.g.  ad  qiuirtum  a Crenuma, 
Uipidem,  ‘ at  the  fourth  mile-stone  from  Cremona.’ 

(B)  Definitions  of  Time. 

(a)  In  answer  to  the  question  ‘when?’  ‘at  what  time?’  the 
noun  expressing  the  time  is  regulaily  put  in  the  ablative  without 
a preposition ; as 

Hora  sexta  Caesar  profectus  est,  ‘ Ctesar  set  out  at  the  third 
hour.’ 

Qm  node  natus  Alexander  est,  eadem  Dianas  Ephesiae  templum 
deflagravii,  ‘the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  burnt  down  on 
the  same  night  on  which  Ale.xander  was  bom.’ 

Arahes  camptos  et  montes  hieme  et  aestate  pyeragrant,  ‘the  Arabs 
traverse  plains  and  mountains  in  the  winter  and  summer.’ 

Oba.  1 In  the  same  way  we  may  say  prima  aetafe,  ‘ in  my  earliest  ago 
me.o  conaulahi, ' in  my  considship;’  anno  proximo,  ‘next  year;’  nocteanpe- 
rlore,  ‘last  night;’  tertia  vigilia,  ‘in  the  tliird  watch;’  noatra  itiemoria, 
‘ in  our  memory ;’  die  faato,  ‘ on  a holiday ;’  India  J uwnlalia,  ‘ at  the  games 
of  Juveutas;’  aolia  occaau,  ‘at  sun-rise;’  bello  Punico,  ‘in  the  Cartha- 
ginian war;’  also  bello,  ‘in  war-time;’  tumullu,  ‘at  a time  of  tumult’ 
(Cic,  Phil.  VIII.  1),  though  in  these  instances  the  prejjosition  in  is  com- 
monly u.sed.  On  the  contrary  we  always  u.se  the  prepositions  circa, 
pirupe,  in,  per,  de,  cum,  sub  when  the  time  token  must  be  more  nearly 
defined,  as  de  tertia  vigilia,  ‘from  the  third  watch  going  onwards;’ 
per  hoc  teiiijiua,  ‘through  this  period;’  sub  noctern,  ‘just  before  night;’ 
props,  circa,  hicem,  ‘ near  day-break  ;’  cum  prima  luce,  ‘ at  the  first 
dawn;’  in  tempore,  ‘at  the  right  time;’  in  tali  temi>ore,  ‘under  such 
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circum-stances;’  his  in  horn,  ‘twice  in  the  hour,’  for  the  prejwsition 
must  be  used  when  the  question  is  ‘how  often  in  a given  time?’ 

Ohs.  2 That  the  ablative  in  these  usages,  as  in  the  adverbial 
phrases  mnw,  nociti,  hoilis,  pridir,  postridie,  perendie,  itc.  is  a corrupted 
form  of  the  locative  is  clear  not  only  from  the  case  of  tho  a Ijective  in- 
volved in  mertdv!  (medii  die),  quololie,  ic.,  but  also  from  tho  exjiressions 
die  sejttimi,  die  noni,  die  qiroxirni,  die  crastini,  whio  actually  occur 
( VarroTu  p.  327). 

06s.  3 In  counting  the  date  from  the  foundation  of  Eome  we  either 
say  anno  ah  urhe  comlila,  or  anno  jmst  urhem  conditam,  or  anno  urhis, 
or  anno  (e.g.  Irecentesiino  altero)  quani  condita  Roma  erat. 

(li)  In  answer  to  the  question  ‘how  long?’  the  noun  ex- 
pressing the  time  is  used  in  the  accusative ; thus 

A ugustus  non  arnpUus,  quum  plurimum,  quain  septem  horns  dor- 
miebat,  ‘Augustus  did  not  sleep  more,  when  he  slept  most,  than  for 
seven  hours.’ 

Pericles  quadraginta  annos  praefuit  Athenis,  ‘Pericles  ruled  at 
Athens  (through,  during)  forty  years.’ 

Improborum  animi  sollicitudinibus  nodes  atque  dies  eoceduntur, 

‘ the  minds  of  the  wicked  are  eaten  up  with  anxieties  by  night  and 
day’  (i.e.  all  through  the  night  and  day). 

Ohs.  1 The  use  of  the  ablative  to  express  duration  of  time  is  rare 
in  the  best  authors,  though  it  is  occasionally  found,  as  tota  acstale  Nilns 
sEgyptum  ohrulam  opplelamque  tenet  (Cic.  X.  1).  ii.  52) ; puguatum  est 
continenter  horis  quinqtie  (Ca-a  B.  C.  l.  4G) ; fiocte  plait  tola,  redeant 
speclacula  mane  (in  a line  attributed  to  Virgil).  But  this  is  not  un- 
common in  the  later  writcre,  as  octoginla  minis  vixit  (Seneca,  Kp.  93); 
Caligula  vixit  minis  wulslriginta,  imjieravit  triennio  el  decein  mensibits, 
diebiusque  octo  (Sueton.  Calig.  59). 

Ohs.  2 The  prejwsition  jier  is  often  used  to  express  duration  of 
time;  per  annos  quattuor  e<  viginti  jirimo  Punico  hello  classihus  certaiuni 
est  cum  Poenis. 

Ohs.  3 In  answer  to  tho  question  ‘since  when?’  we  may  have  either 
the  accusative  alone,  or  the  accusative  with  iiitra,  as  Lacedaemonii  sep- 
tingenlos  jam  annos  ampliits  nunqiuim  muUitis  morihus  vivunt;  invicli 
Gennani  qui  intra  annos  quattuordecim,  tectum  non  suhierint. 

Ohs.  4 In  answer  to  the  question  ‘within  how  long  a peidojl  of 
future  time?’  we  have  either  tho  ablative  alone  or  intra,  with  the  accusa- 
tive; as  Clodius  respondit,  triduo  Milonem,  ad  summum  quadridiio  j/eri- 
turum;  intra  vicesimum  diem  diclatura  se  abdicavit. 

Ohs.  5 In  answer  to  the  question  ‘how  long  a time  previously?’ 
we  have  aide  with  the  accusative;  abhinc  with  the  accusative  or  abla- 
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tive;  or  the  ablative  with  hie  or  ille;  as  mite  annum  et  quattuor  menses; 
Demosthenes  qui  abkitic  atinos  props  trecentos  full;  comitia  jam  abhinc 
triijiiita  diehus  erant  haJbila;  his  annis  qxuulringentis  Jiomiie  rex  fuit; 
ante  hos  annos  quadringentos  regnahat;  respondit,  se  paucis  illis  diehus 
argentum  misisse  Lilybaeum. 

Obs.  G lu  answer  to  the  question  ‘ how  long  1’  either  before  or  since, 
we  have  the  ablative  with  ante  or  qwst  used  adverbially  j as  pauxis  ante 
diebus,  midlis  annis  post  or  post  annis. 

Obs.  7 In  answer  to  the  question  ‘ for  how  long  a time  1’  we  have 
the  accusative  with  in;  us  Sardianis  Tiberius,  qna7Uum  aerario  aut 
Jisco  pendebaiit,  in  quinquennium  reinisil. 

(c)  In  an.swer  to  the  question  ‘how  old?’  the  noun  expressing 
the  age  is  used  in  the  accusative  with  the  participle  natus,  or  in  the 
ablative  or  genitive  with  the  comparatives  major,  minor;  as 

Decessit  Alexander  mensem  unum,  annos  tres  et  tnginta  natus, 
‘ Alexander  died,  aged  thirty-three  years  and  one  month.’ 

Julius  Caesar  sanxit,  ne  quis  civis  inajor  annis  viginti,  minorve 
quadraginta,  plus  tnennio  continue  Italia  abesset,  ‘Julius  Ca'sar 
decreed  that  no  citizen  older  than  twenty  or  j'ounger  than  forty 
years  should  he  absent  from  Italy  more  than  three  years  together.’ 

Cautuni  est  Pompeia  lege  ne  quis  capiat  viagistraiwni  minor 
triginta  annoruni,  ‘it  was  laid  down  in  the  Pompeian  law  that 
no  one  should  hold  an  office  who  was  younger  than  thirty  years.’ 

Obs.  The  age  of  a man  may  be  expressed  by  the  genitive  alone,  as 
Cato  jyrimum  stipendium  meruit  annoruni  decern  septenupie,  ‘ Cato  served 
his  first  campaign  when  seventeen  years  old.’  We  may  also  use  the 
ordinal  in  such  phrases  as  annum  aetatis  agebat  vicesimum,  ‘he  was  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.’ 

§ 9.  The  Cases  when  construed  with  Prepositions. 

169  The  general  meanings  and  distinctions  of  the  prepositions 
have  been  already  stated  (above  109),  and  the  general  rules  for  the 
cases  which  they  govern  have  been  given  in  memorial  lines  (above 
127).  It  remains,  however,  that  their  usage  as  supplements  to  the 
cases  should  be  properly  classified  and  illustrated  by  examples. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  though  several  of  the  prepositions  denote 
rest  in  a place,  the  dative  or  locative,  as  the  projier  case  of  rest, 
is  never  u.sed  with  a preposition  in  classical  Latin,  but  this  usage 
has  been  usurped  by  the  ablative,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  appears 
as  a corruption  of  the  locative.  There  are  traces  in  some  inscrip- 
tions of  the  use  of  cum  with  a form  quern  or  quen,  which  seems 
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to  be  a locative  analogous  to  palam,  jxirtim,  saltim  and  the  like 
(cf.  quon-dam  = qno-dam  tempore,  olim,  &c.),  and  coram  = co-ore 
may  be  another  example  of  the  same  usage ; but  in  ordinary 
Latin  the  regular  prepositions  are  used  only  with  the  accusative,  the 
ablative,  or  l)oth  of  these  cases ; and  the  few  other  particles,  which 
seem  to  serve  as  prepositions  and  govern  the  genitive  or  ablative, 
must  be  regarded  as  words  which  have  not  quite  lost  their  original 
value  as  nouns,  and  which  take  the  genitive  of  pos.scssion  (above 
148,  Ol>s.  1),  or  the  ablative  of  reference  (102,  (d)).  The.se  quasi- 
prepositions  are  the  following: 

(a)  Palam,  ‘openly  before,  in  the  presence  of,’  takes  the 
ablative;  as 

Centurio  rem  crediton  palam  populo  solvit,  ‘the  centurion  paid 
the  debt  to  his  creditor  openly  before  the  people.’ 

(S)  Clam,  ‘without  the  knowledge  of,’  generally  takes  the 
abhative;  as 

Clam  uxore  mea  et  filia,  ‘ without  the  knowledge  of  my  wife  and 
daughter.’ 

In  the  comedians  clam  takes  also  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  and  the  accusative  is  construed  with  the  synonym 
clanctdum. 

(y)  Procul,  ‘far  from,’  takes  the  ablative;  as  fusts  Tuscis,  hand 
procid  Ticino  flinnine,  ‘the  Tuscans  having  been  routed  not  far 
from  the  river  Ticinus.’ 

(S)  Simul,  ‘together  with,’  takes  the  ablative;  as  pontifces 
et  augures  septemviris  simul  et  sodalibus  Augustalibus,  ‘the  ponti- 
fices  and  augurs  together  w'ith  the  seven  commissioners  and  the 
board  of  Augustales.’ 

(e)  Coram,  ‘in  the  presence  of,’  takes  the  ablative;  as  can- 
tabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator,  ‘ the  traveller,  if  he  has  no  money 
in  his  pocket,  will  sing  in  the  presence  of  the  robber.’ 

(5)  Tenus,  ‘as  far  as,  up  or  down  to,’  takes  the  ablative 
singular,  but  the  genitive,  or  more  rarely  the  ablative,  plural, 
and  always  follows  its  case;  as  capido  tenus,  ‘up  to  the  hilt,’ 
crwnim  tenus,  ‘ dowm  to  the  leg.s.’ 

{r))  Instar,  ‘after  the  likeness  of,’  ergo,  ‘on  account  of,’  gratia, 
‘ for  the  sake  of,’  are  followed  by  the  genitive  like  the  Greek  tUgv, 
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eveKO,  and  xapiv,  to  which  they  correspond ; as  instar  montis  eqiius, 
‘a  horse  like  a mountain,’  {opovs  Sixrjv)-,  donatur  virtutis  ergo,  ‘he 
is  rewarded  on  account  of  liis  virtue,’  (dper^s  evexa) ; viajorum 
doloi'um.  effugiendorum  gratia,  ‘ for  the  sake  of  avoiding  greater 
evils,’  (aTro<f>vyrj<: 

The  regular  prepositions  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  three  classes  according  as  they  are 
construed  (A)  with  the  accusative  only;  (B)  with  the  ablative 
only  ; (C)  with  the  accusative  and  ablative. 

(A)  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  onhj. 

AD  signifies  (1)  ‘to’  of  motion  or  destination;  as  Antonius 
hgiones  quattuor  ad  urbem  (to  the  city)  adducere  cogitahat.  Cic. 
ad  div.  XII.  23. 

Litteras  dare  ad  aliquem,  (to  be  taken  to  him ; as  Fortasse  dis- 
cedens  ad  te  aliquid  daho.  Cic.  Att  x.  8 fin.).  Eamus  ad  me,  ‘ let 
us  go  to  me,’  i.  e.  to  my  house.  Ter.  Fun.  iii.  5.  64. 

(2)  ‘to’  or  ‘towards’  of  direction;  as  Pars  Galliae  vergit 
ad  Septentriones  (towards  the  north).  Casar,  B,  0.  I.  1. 

(3)  ‘towards’  of  time;  as  Quum  magnam  partem  noctis 
vigilaasem,  ad  lucem  (towards  morning)  arete  et  graviter  dormire 
coepi.  Cic.  ad  div.  1. 28.  Nos  hie  te  ad  mensem  Januarium  (towards 
Januaiy,  by  or  about  that  time)  exspectamus.  Cia  Att.  I.  3. 

(4)  ‘ at  ’ or  ‘ near  ;’  as  Fatum  fuit  exercitum  populi  Romani  ad 
locum  Trasimenum  (at  or  near  the  lake)  interire.  Cic.  ad  div.  Ii.  8. 

(.o)  ‘with’  (in the  house  of),  or  ‘before’  (in  the  presence  of), 
in  much  the  some  sense  as  apud ; as  Curio  fuit  ad  me  (with  me) 
sane  diu.  Cic.  Att.  X.  10.  Patrum  superbiam  ad  plebem  (before 
the  people)  criminatus  maxims  in  cbnsulare  imperium  invehebatur. 
Liv.  iiL  9. 

(6)  ‘at,’  in  the  sense  of  habitual  employment;  as  Servos 
ad  remum  (slaves  employed  at  the  oar)  cum  stipendio  nostro  daba- 
mus.  Liv.  XXXIV.  6. 

(7)  ‘ at,’  of  an  occuirence  or  its  announcement ; as  Feminam 
ferunt  ad  pi-imum  conspwetuin  redeuntis  filii  (at  the  first  sight  of 
her  returning  son,  i.  e.  when  she  saw  him)  gaudio  nimio  exa- 
nimatam.  Liv.  xxii.  7.  Ad  famam  obsidionis  (at  the  news  of  the 
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blockade,  when  it  was  announced)  delectus  luiheri  coepttis  est.  Liv. 
IX.  7. 

(8)  ‘ to  the  number  or  amount  of,’  in  an  estimate;  a.s  Manlius 
prolulit  spolia  hostium  caesorum  ad  triginUi  (to  the  number  of 
thirty),  dona  imperatorum  ad  quadraginta  (to  the  number  of  forty). 
Liv.  VI.  20. 

(9)  ‘in  strict  accordance  with,’  in  giving  a standard  of  mea- 
surement; a.s  Ad  jKrpendiculuin  (by  the  plummet,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  vertical  line)  colnmnas  e.cigere.  Cic.  VeiT.  I.  51. 
Ohsidcs  ad  numerum  (in  strict  iiccordance  with  the  proscribed  num- 
l)er)  frumenUique  miserunt.  Cajs.  B.  G.  V.  20.  Britannis  vtuntur 
taleis  ferrets  ad  cerium  pondus  (in  accordance  with  a certain 
weight)  emuninatis.  Cacs.  B.  G.  v.  12.  To  this  use  belongs  the 
phrase  ad  fistulam  saltare,  ‘to  dance  to  (in  strict  accordance  with) 
the  notes  of  the  flute ;’  ad  amussim,  ‘ in  strict  measurement ;’  also 
ad  verhuin,  ‘word  for  word,’ — ‘word  measured  against  word’ — in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  verbal  accuracy ; as  Est  ad  ver- 
bum  ediscendus  (to  be  learned  word  for  word)  libellus.  Cic.  Acad. 
IV.  44.  Fabellas  Latinos  ad  verbum  (word  for  word)  de  Graecis 
expressas  non  inviti  legunt.  Cic.  Fin.  i.  2. 

(10)  ‘ in  comparison  w'ith ;’  as  Laelium  Decimum  cognovimua 
virum  bonum  et  non  illitteratum,  sed  nihil  ad  Persium  (nothing  in 
comparison  with  Persius).  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  6. 

(11)  ‘with  reference  to,’  ‘as  to,’  ‘in  point  of:’  Faciam  id 
quod  est  ad  severitatem  (in  point  of)  lenius,  ad  communem  utilitateni 
(with  reference  to)  utilius.  Cia  Cat  i.  5. 

(12)  ‘in  addition  to,’  ‘besides:’  Ad  reliquos  labores  (in  addi- 
tion to  my  other  labours)  etiarn  hanc  molestiarn  assunio.  Cic.  Plane.  I. 
So  also  ad  id  quod;  ad  hoc,  &c. 

(13)  ‘ for,’  ‘ on  account  of’  ‘with  a view  to  ;’  as  Argentum  da- 
bitur  ei  ad  nuptias  (for,  with  a view'  to  the  marriage).  Ter.  Heaut. 
IV.  5,  29.  This  is  particularly  common  with  gerunds  and  gerun- 
dives (below,  ISO,  190). 

(14)  ‘for  the  purpose  of  meeting  or  averting,’  ‘again.st;’  as 
Mirari  licet,  quae  sint  animadversa  d medicis  herbamm  genera  ad 
morsus  bestiarum  (as  a remedy  against),  ad  oculorum  inorbos,  ad 
vulnera. 
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Adversus  or  ADVER.SUM  signifies  (1)  ‘opposite  to,’  ‘in  pre- 
sence of;’  ‘ faeingj’  ‘ face  to  face;’  as  Ai'a  Aiv  Loqxtenii  adversus  euvi 
locum  (opposite  to  that  place)  consecrata  est.  Cic.  Div.  I.  45. 
Neque  adversus  (in  front)  neque  ah  tergo  aut  hierihus  tutus  est. 
Sallust.  Oral.  I.  Sed  nunc  peropust  aut  hunc  cum  ipsa  aut  de 
ilia  me  adversum  hunc  (face  to  face  with  him)  loqui.  Ter.  Andr. 
I.  5.  28. 

(2)  ‘ against,’  ‘ contrary  to ;’  as  Hostis  legitimus  adversus  quern 
(against  whom)  jus  feciale  est 

(3)  ‘towards,’  ‘in  regard  to;’  as  Pietas  est  justitia  adversum 
deos  (towards,  in  regard  to  the  gods). 

Ante  signifies  ‘ before,’  either  in  space  or  time ; as  Quod  est 
ante  pedes  (before  his  feet)  nemo  si>ectat.  Cic.  Div.  ii.  13.  Democritus 
causam  explicat  cur  ante  lucem  (before  daylight)  galli  canant.  Cic. 
Div.  II.  26.  If  it  follows  an  ablative  ante  is  an  adverb;  as  multis 
diebus  ante,  or  multis  ante  diebus,  ‘ many  days  before.’ 

Apud  signifies  (1)  ‘in  the  house  of;’  as  Neoptolemus  apud 
Lycamedem  (in  the  house  of  Lycomedcs)  erat  educatus.  Cic.  Lael.  2. 
Hence,  vix  sum  apud  me  (in  my  senses).  Ter.  Andr.  V.  4.  34. 

(2)  ‘in  the  presence  of,’  c.g.  before  judges ; as  Curio  causam 
contra  me  apud  centumviros  (before  the  centumviri,  not  coram  cen- 
tumviris)  pro  fratribus  Cossis  dixit  Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  23. 

(3)  ‘among;’  as  Legationis  jus  apud  omnes  gentee  (among  all 
nations)  sanctum  esse  consuevit.  Corn.  Ncp.  16,  5. 

(4)  ‘in’ an  juithor;  {is  Videtisne  ut  apud  Homerntm  (in  Homer, 
i.  e.  in  his  poems)  saepissime  Nestor  de  virtutibus  suis  praedicet. 
Cic.  Cat.  10. 

Circa,  ‘about,’  (1)  of  space;  as  CoUatiam,  et  quidquid  circa 
CoUatiam  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Collatia)  agri  erat,  Sabinis 
ademptum.  Liv.  i.  38. 

(2)  ‘ of  time ;’  as  Postero  die  circa  eandem  horam  (about, 
nearly  at,  the  same  hour)  in  eundem  locum  rex  copias  admovit. 
Liv.  XXXI.  9. 

CiRCiTER,  ‘about’  (1)  of  space;  as  Loca  haec  circiter  (in 
the.  neighbourhood  of  these  place.s),  Plaut.  Cistellaria,  iv,  2,  7. 

(2)  ‘ of  time ;’  as  Nos  circiter  Kalendas  (about  the  first  of  the 
month)  aut  in  Formiano  erimus  aut  in  Pompeiano.  Cia  Att.  il.  4. 

D.  L.  O.  21 
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(3)  ‘of  numbers;’  as  Milites  dies  cirdter  quindedm  (in  about 
fifteen  days)  iter  fecerunt.  Ca,'s.  B.  0.  I.  15. 

CiRCUM,  ‘around,’  of  space  only;  as  Terra  dreum  axem 
(around  its  axis)  se  summa  celedtate  convertit.  Cic.  Acad.  II.  39. 
Exercitus  in  foro  et  in  omnibus  templis  quae  dreum  forum  (round 
the  forum)  sunt,  coUocatus  est.  Cic.  Opt.  gen.  or.  IV.  Naevius  pueros 
dreum  amicos  (round  to  the  houses  of  his  friends)  misit.  Cic. 
Quint.  6. 

Cis,  CiTRA,  ‘on  this  side,’  ‘short  of;’  as  Clusini  audiebant, 
saepe  a Gallis  cis  radnm  ultraque  (on  this,  i.  e.  the  southern 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Po)  legiones  Etrusconim  fusas.  Liv.  v. 
35.  Decretum  est  ut  Antonins  exerdtum  citra  flumen  Rubiconem 
(on  this  side  of  the  Rubicon)  educeret.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  3.  Natura 
posuit  acutam  vocem  a postrenui  sgllaba  non  citra  tertiam  (not 
within  three  syllables  from  the  end,  not  nearer  to  the  end  than  the 
antepenultima).  Cic.  Or.  18.  Kotum  est  Atticos  dtra  morem  (con- 
trary  to  the  custom)  gentium  Oraeciae  ceterarum  dixisse.  AuL  Cell. 
II.  4.  CajgHiris  in  desertis  agris  citra  rustid  operam  (without  the 
labour  of  the  agriculturist)  convalescit.  Colum.  xi.  3,  35.  The  last 
two  usages  are  confined  to  the  later  writers. 

Contra,  ‘ opposite  to,’  ‘ against,’  (1)  in  a merely  local  sense ; as 
Libo  insulam,  quae  contra  Brundusinum  pot'tum  (opposite  to,  over 
against)  est,  occupavit.  C®s.  B.  C.  IIT.  23. 

(2)  in  a moral  sense ; as  Hoc  non  pro  me  sed  contra  me 
(against  me,  in  opposition  to  me)  est  Cic.  de  Orat.  ill.  20.  Con- 
tra omnium  opinionem  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all).  Cies.  B.  G. 
VI.  30.  Communis  utilitatis  derelictio  contra  naturam  (contrary  to 
nature)  est.  Cic.  de  Off.  III.  6. 

Erga  signifies  (1)  ‘ over  against’  in  a merely  local  sense ; as 
Tonstricem  Suram  nodsti,  nostras  quae  modo  erga  aedes  habet 
(lives  over  against  our  house).  Plaut.  True.  il.  4,  52.  This  sense 
is  rare. 

(2)  ‘ towards,’  ‘ in  relation  to,’  of  feelings  whether  friendly 

or  the  reverse;  as  Praecipiunt  ut  eodem  modo  erga  amicum  (towanls 
a friend)  affecti  dmus,  quo  erga  nosmetipsos.  Cic.  LaeL  16.  Hamil- 
caiis  perpetuum  odium  erga  Romanos  (against  the  Romans)  maxime 
condtasse  videtur  secimdum  beUam  Poenicum.  Corn.  Nep.  xxii.  4. 

Extra,  ‘outside  of.’  ‘beyond,’ sometimes  ‘except,’  ‘without;’ 
as  Apud  Germanos  nuUam  luibent  in/amiam  quae  extra  fines  (beyond 
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the  borders)  cujmque  civitatia  fiunt.  Cses.  B.  G.  vi.  23.  Manlius 
adversus  edictum  patris  extra  ordinem  (out  of  his  proper  rank)  in 
hostem  pugnavit.  Liv.  Vii.  7.  Extra  ducem  (except  the  leader) 
paucosque  praeterea  reliqui  in  ipso  hello  erant  rapaces.  Cic.  ad  div. 
VII.  3.  Mehercule  extra  jocum  (without  a joke)  homo  bellus  est, 
Cic.  ad  div.  Vili.  10. 

Infra  signifies  ‘ below,’  ‘ beneath,’  (1)  in  space ; as  Infra 
Saturnum  (below,  L e.  nearer  to  the  earth  than,  the  planet  Saturn) 
Jovis  Stella  fertur.  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  20. 

(2)  ‘less  than,’  of  magnitude;  as  Uri  sunt  magnitudine  pavlo 
infra  elephantos  (below,  less  than  elephants).  Cros.  B.  G,  Vii.  28. 

(3)  ‘within,’  ‘less  than,’  of  time;  as  Ova  incubari  infra 
decern  dies  (in  less  than  ten  days  after  they  are  laid)  edita  utilissi- 
muni.  Plin.  N.  II.  X.  54;  also  ‘nearer  to  our  time  than;’  as 
Iloinerus  multis  annis  fuit  anti  Eomulum,  si  quidem  non  ante  supe- 
rioi-em  Lycurguvi  (not  nearer  to  our  time  than  Lycui^us,  who  came 
above,  i.  e.  before  Romulus)  fuit  Cic.  Brut  10. 

(4)  of  a lower  place  at  table ; as  Accubuerani  hora  nona  apud 
Volumnium,  et  quidem  supra  me  Atticus,  infra  (below  me,  in  the 
next  place  at  table)  Verrius,  familiares  tui.  Cic.  ad  div.  IX.  26. 

(5)  ‘ inferior  to ;’  as  Tace  tu,  quern  ego  esse  infra  infimos 
omnes  puto  homines  (below,  inferior  to,  more  despicable  than  all  the 
lowest  of  men).  Ter.  Eun.  III.  2,  20.  Sapientia  et  animi  magni- 
tudinem  complectitur,  et  tii  omnia,  quae  homini  accedant,  infra  se 
(below  itself  in  worth)  posita  judicet.  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  7. 

Inter  signifies  ‘between,’  ‘among,’  ‘in  the  midst  of,’  (1)  of 
space ; as  Ager  Tarquiniorfim,  qui  inter  urbem  ac  Tiberim  fuit 
(which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber),  consecratus  MarU, 
Martins  deinde  campus  fuit.  Liv.  li.  5. 

(2)  of  time,  ‘during,’  ‘at,’  ‘in  the  course  of;’  as  Inter 
coenam  (at,  in  the  course  of  supper).  Cic.  Phil.  ll.  25  ; ad  Q.  Fr. 
III.  1,  0.  Inter  tot  annos  (in  the  course  of  so  many  years).  Cic. 
p.  Quint.  14. 

(3)  in  the  company  of  many  others ; as  Furere  apud  sanos  et 
quasi  inter  sobiios  (in  the  midst  of  sober  persoms)  bacchari  vino- 
lentus  videtur.  Cic.  Oral.  28. 

(4)  of  reciprocity  or  mutual  action;  .os  Neque  solum  colent 
inter  se  (one  another)  et  diligent,  sed  etiam  verebuntur.  Cic.  Lael. 

21—2 
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22.  Vis  ergo  inter  nos  (between  ourselves,  one  with  the  other)  quid 
possit  uterque  vicissim  experiamur  ] Virg.  Ed.  iii.  28. 

Intra,  ’within,’  (1)  of  space;  as  Antiochum  Romani  intra 
montem  Taurum  (in  the  regions  bounded  by  mount  Taurus)  reg- 
nare  jusserunt  Cia  Sext  27 ; cf.  AuL  Gell.  N.  A.  xii.  13. 

(2)  of  time:  Dimidiam  partem  nationum  subegit  solus  intra 
viginti  dies  (within  twenty  days,  in  a less  period  of  time).  Plant. 
Cureul.  III.  1.  77. 

(3)  of  mutual  action,  like  inter;  as  Picae  meditantes  intra  se 
(among  themselves,  with  one  another).  Plin.  X.  II.  X.  4'2. 

JuXTA  (in  old  Latin  yitrtim)  signifies  (1)  ‘near;’  as  Atticus 
sepuUus  est  jiixta  viam  Appiam  (near  the  Appian  road).  Com. 
Nep.  Att.  aA  fin.  Juxtim  Eumicium  Jlumen  (near  the  river  Numi- 
cius)  obtruncatus.  SLsenna,  ap.  Non.  ii.  451. 

(2)  ‘next  to,’  ‘next  after;’  as  Juxta  divinas  relligiones  (next 
to  the  obligations  of  religion)  fides  humana  colitur.  Liv.  ix.  9. 

(3)  ‘closely  following,’  ‘in  accordance  with’  {secundum);  aa 
Tones  juxta  praeceptum  Themistoclis  (in  accordance  with,  conform- 
ably to,  the  injunction  of  Themistocles)  pugnae  se  paulatim  subtra- 
here  coeperunt.  Justin,  ii.  12,  fin. 

(4)  ‘along  with,’  ‘combined  with;’  as  Perictdcsiores  sunt 
inimicitiae  juxta  libertatem  (alongside  of  liberty,  when  combined 
with  liberty,  i.  e.  among  free  men,  in  a free  state).  Tacit.  Germ. 
21. 

Ob  signifies  (1)  ‘to,’  ‘in  the  direction  of;’  as  ob  Romam  (to- 
wards Rome)  noctu  legiones  ducere  coepit.  Ennius  ap.  Fest.  p.  178. 
Hicine  est  ille  Telamon... cujus  ob  os  (to  or  towards  whose  face) 
Graii  ora  obvertebant  sua.  Ennius  ap.  Cic.  Tusc.  ill.  18.  This 
usage  is  obsolete. 

(2)  ‘before,’  ‘in  front  of,’  with  a notion  of  backwards  and 
forwards;  only  with  ocuhs;  as  Nunc  demum  exjKrior  prius  ob 
ocidos  mild  (before  my  eyes)  caKginem  obstitisse.  Plant.  Mil  li. 

5.  51. 

(3)  ‘on  account  of,’  ‘for  the  sake  of;’  as  qid  ob  aliquod  emo- 
lumentum  suum  (on  account  of  some  advantage  of  their  own)  aipi- 
dius  aliquid  dicere  videntur,  its  credi  non  convenit.  Cic.  Font.  8. 
Hence  ob  rem,  ‘for  the  sake  of  something  real,’  as  opposed  to 
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frustra;  thus,  Id  frustra  an  ob  reni  (to  the  purpose)  faciam,  in 
vestra  manu  situm.  SaU.  Jug.  31. 

Penes  signifies  ‘ in  the  power’  or  ‘ possession  of;’  as  Send  cen- 
tum dies  penes  accusatorem  (in  the  power  of,  under  the  control  of, 
the  accuser) /uere.  Cic.  22,  fin.  Fides  qus  rei penes  aucUtres 
erit  (shall  rest  with  the  writers,  i.e. 'I  refer  you  to  them  for  it). 
Sail  Jug.  17;  Sen.  Qu.  H.  iv.  3;  Plin.  iV.  H.  xvii.  12. 

Per  signifies  (1)  ‘through’  either  of  space  or  time;  as  Mihi 
quidem  videtur  Bntius  noster  jam  vel  coronam  auream  per  forum 
(through  the  forum)  ferre  posse.  Gic.  Att.  xiv.  16.  Post  imjye- 
tmtam  studiis  nieis  quietem,  quae  per  viginti  annos  (through  a 
period  of  twenty  years)  emdiendis  juvenibus  impenderam.  Quintil. 
/.  0.  prooem. 

(2)  ‘ through,’ ‘ by  means  of,’  ‘with,’ of  the  instrument;  as  Plura 
sunt  detrimenta  publicis  rebus,  quam  adjumenta  per  homines  eloquen- 
tissimos  (by  means  of  the  most  eloquent  men)  importata.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  I.  9. 

(3)  ‘ in  the  way  of,’  so  thqt  the  whole  phrase  is  equivalent  to 
an  adverb,  or  represented  by  an  ablative  of  the  manner;  as  Versus 
saepe  in  orations  per  imprudeniiani  (unawares)  dicimus.  Cic.  Orat 
56.  Similarly,  we  have  per  negligentiam,  per  jocum,  per  tram,  per 
vim, per  contumeliam,  and  in  the  poets  even  with  a neuter  adjective, 
as  per  subitum,  ‘ suddenly,’  pei'  taciturn,  ‘ silently.’  Cf.  the  Greek 
phrases  Std  rdp^ow,  ‘swiftly,’  BidreXoiK,  ‘completely,’  &c.  {Greeks 
Grammar,  p.  oil). 

(4)  ‘ on  account  of,’  ‘ owing  to ;’  Neque  per  aetatem  (owing  to 
his  age)  etiam  potis  erat.  Ter.  Eun.  I.  2,  32. 

(5)  ‘as  far  as  depends  on,’  in  permissive  phrases;  as  Per  me 
(as  far  as  I ain  concerned)  vel  stertas  licet,  inquit  Cameades.  Cic. 
Acad.  IV.  29.  Eum  nihil  delectabat,  quod  aut  per  naturam  (as  far 
as  nature  was  concerned)  fas  esset  aut  per  leges  (so  far  as  depended 
on  the  laws)  liceret.  Cia  Mil,  16. 

(6)  ‘ without  depending  on  anything  else,’  with  the  pronouns 
se,  te;  as  Eihil  audacter  ipsos  per  se  (of  themselves,  by  themselves 
alone,  without  help  or  assistance)  sine  P.  Sulla  facere  potuisse. 
Cic.  Sidl.  24.  Satis  per  te  (of  yourself  alone)  tibi  consulis.  Hor. 

1 Epist  XVII.  1.  That  per  se  does  not  mean  ‘on  its  own  account’ 
is  clear  from  Cic.  Lael.  21,  where  we  have  both  per  se  and  propter  se. 
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(7)  ‘by,’  ‘for  the  sake  of,’  ‘in  the  name  of’  in  adjurations, 

sometimes  with  a word  interposed  between  the  prepwsition  and  its 
case;  as  Per  ego  te  deos  (by  the  gods,  in  the  name  of  the  gods)  oro. 
Ter.  Andr.  V.  1,  15. 

Pone,  ‘ behind,’  only  of  space;  as  Ti.  Sempromua  aedes  P.  Afri- 
cani  pone  Veteres  (sc.  tabernas,  Ixjhind,  at  the  back  of  the  old 
shops)  ad  Voriumni  signum  emit.  Liv.  XLiv.  16.  Pone  nos  recede 
(retire  behind  us).  Plaut.  Poen.  iv.  2,  34. 

Post  signifies  (1)  ‘ after,’  ‘ since,’  of  time ; Sexennio  post  Veios 
captos  (six  years  after  the  taking  of  Veii).  Cic.  Div.  I.  44.  Maxima 
post  hominum  memoriani  classis  (‘  the  greatest  fleet  since  the  world 
began,  i.e.  in  the  memory  of  man’).  Also  as  an  adverb  in  such 
phrases  as  multis  annts  post,  ‘ many  years  after,’  &c. 

(2)  ‘behind,’  of  space,  which  is  more  rare  than  the  temporal 
use  of  the  word;  as  Vercassivellaitnus  post  montem  (behind  the 
mountain)  se  occultavit.  Cues.  B.  G.  VII.  83.  Quum  ah  xEgina 
Megaram  versus  navigarem  post  me  (behind  me)  erat  ^gina,  ante 
Megara. 

PRAiTER  signifies  (1)  ‘by  the  side  of;’  as  Aretho,  navigabilis 
amnis,  praeter  ipsa  Ambraciae  moenia  (close  to  the  walls  of  Ain- 
bracia)  fluebat.  Liv.  xxxviir.  3. 

(2)  ‘be.sides,’  ‘except;’  as  Britanniam  non  teniere  praeter 
mercatores  (except  merchants)  adit  qrtisqxtam,  neque  its  ipsis praeter 
cram  niaritimam  (except  the  sea-coast)  notum  est.  Cajs.  B.  G. 
IV.  20. 

(3)  ‘beyond,’  ‘more  than;’  as  Gustatus  didcitudine  praeter 
ceteros  sensus  (beyond  the  other  senses)  movetur.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
III.  25. 

(4)  ‘contrary  to;’  as  Lentuhts  praeter  consuetvdinem  (contrary 
to  his  custom)  proxima  nocte  vigilarat.  Cic.  Cat.  III.  3. 

(5)  ‘ immediately  before’  with  ocidos  and  ora  (like  o6)  or  pedes; 
as  Servi  praeter  ocidos  Lollii  (before  the  eyes  of  Lollius)  haec  omnia 
ferebant.  Cic.  Verr.  III.  25,  § 62.  Praeter  suorum  ora  (before  the 
faces  of  their  own  friends).  Tac.  Hist.  IV.  30.  Mustela  murem 
mihi  abstidit  praeter  pedes  (before  my  feet).  Plant.  Stick,  ill.  2,  7. 

Prope  ‘signifies,’  (1)  ‘near’  of  place;  as  Quum  pJehs  prope 
rifKtm  Anienis  (near  the  bank  of  the  Anio)  ad  tertium  miUiarium 
consedisset,  M.  Valerius  dicendo  sedavit  discordiam.  Cic.  Brut.  14. 
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Sometimes  with  a and  the  ablative ; as,  Prope  a meis  aedibus  (near 
my  house).  Cic.  Pis.  11. 

(2)  ‘about’  of  tiine;  a.s  Prope  Kalendas  Sextiles  (about  the 
first  day  of  August)  jmto  vie  Laodiceae  futuruvi.  Cic.  ad  div.  III.  5, 

(.S)  ‘near’  of  a circumstance  or  event;  as,  Prope  secessionem 
jiUhis  (near  a secession  of  the  commons,  i.e.  it  nearly  happened)  res 
venit.  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Propter  signifies  (1)  ‘near’  of  place;  as  Vir  clarissimus,  qui 
propter  te  (Ity  your  side)  sedet.  Cic.  Pis.  3.  Vulcanus  tenuit  insulas 
propter  Siciliam  (close  by  Sicily).  Cic.  Kat.  Dear.  Hi.  22.  Flu-^ 
vius  Eurotas  propter  Lacedaemonem  (close  to  Lacedamon)  Jluit. 
Cic.  Invent,  il.  31.  Cf.  praeter  (1). 

(2)  ‘on  account  of,’  ‘ by  reason  of;’  as  I’errc  praetore  homines 
nocentissimi  propter  pecuniam  (on  account  of  money,  i.  e.  for  bribes) 
judicio  sunt  liberati.  Cic.  Verr.  A.  I.  5.  Ex  castris  in  oppidum 
propter  timoreni  (for  fear,  on  account  of  fear)  sese  recipiunt.  C»s. 
B.  C.  35.  Where  it  will  be  remarked  that  jnvpter  tiinorem  merely 
gives  the  reason  why  they  so  acted;  hut  prae  timore  would  imply 
that  under  the  influence  of  fear  they  could  do  nothing  else,  so  that 
the  fear  in  the  one  case  is  represented  as  a cause,  in  the  other  as  an 
obstaele. 

Secundum,  properly  ‘ following,’  signifies  (1)  ‘ immediately  after 
or  behind,’  ‘next  to;’  as  Proxiine  et  secundum  deos  (next  to  the 
gods)  homines  hominibus  niaxime  utiles  esse  possunt.  Cic.  de  Off. 
II.  3.  Marcellus  pugione  vulnus  accepit  in  capite  secundum  aurem 
(immediately  behind  the  ear).  Cic.  ad  div.  iv.  12. 

(2)  ‘along,  by  the  side  of;’  as  Secundum  flumen  (along  the 
river)  paucae  equitum  stationes  videiiantur.  Caes.  B.  0.  ll.  18. 

(3)  ‘during’  of  time;  as  Secundum  quietem  (during  his  sleep) 
visas  Alexandra  dicitur  draco  is,  quern  mater  Olympias  alebat.  Cic. 
Div.  II.  66. 

(4)  ‘ accoifling  to;’  as  Finis  bonorum  est  secundum  naturam 
(according  to,  in  accordance  with  nature)  vivere.  Cic.  Fin.  V.  9. 

(5)  ‘ in  favour  of;’  as  Nec  cogat  ante  horam  decimam  de  absents 
secundum  praesentem  (in  favour  of  the  party  who  was  present)  judt- 
care.  Cia  Verr.  ii.  17.  Some  writers  use  secus  with  the  accusative 
as  the  opposite  of  secundum;  for  instance,  we  have  Chamaeleuce  nas- 
citur  secus  fiuvios  (away  from  rivers).  Plin.  N.  II.  xxiv.  15.  Secus 
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vtaun  stare  (to  stand  away  from  the  road).  Cut.  R.  R.  xxi.  2,  and 
the  like. 

Supra  signifies  (1)  ‘above’  of  place  or  situation;  as  St  essent 
qut  sub  terra  semper  kabitatn'ssent,  neque  exissent  unqvam  supra 
terrain  (above  the  surface  of  the  earth).  Cic.  X.  D.  ii.  37.  Exer- 
citusqui supra  Suessulam  (above  Suessula)  Nolcte  praesideret.  Liv. 
xxiii.  32. 

(2)  ‘ farther  back,’  ‘ before’  of  time ; as  Paulo  supra  hanc  rne- 
moriam  (a  little  before  the  presimt  age)  send  el  clientes  una  (cum 
(lomtnis)  creniabantur.  Ca;s.  B.  G.  vi.  li). 

(3)  'superior  to,’  of  that  which  is  more  ancient  or  better  or 
more  powerful;  as  Supra  septingentesimum  annum  (more  than  700 
years  back).  Liv.  Praef.  Ratio  recta  supra  hominem  (more  than 
human)  putanda  est  deoqite  tribuenda.  Cic.  X.  D.  ii.  13. 

(4)  ‘more  than;’  as  Karthaginiensium  soctorumque  caesa  eo 
die  supra  millia  viginti  (more  than  20,000).  Liv.  xxx  35. 

(5)  ‘ overhanging,’  of  that  which  is  imminent,  threatening,  and 
troublesome,  with  caput;  as  Qumn  hastes  supra  caput  sint  (when 
the  enemy  are  overhanging  our  heads,  are  in  a threatening  attitude) 
discedi  ab  amiis,  leges  ferri  placet.  Liv.  HI.  17.  Clamor  supra 
caput  hostilis  (the  threatening  clamour  of  the  enemy)  captam  urbem 
ostendit.  Liv.  iv.  22.  Dux  hostiuin  cum  exercitu  supra  caput  est 
(is  over  our  heads,  i.  e.  is  threatening  us).  Sail.  Cat.  56.  Ecce 
supra  caput  (hero  we  have  over  our  heads)  homo  levis  ac  sordidus. 
Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  I.  3. 

Trans  signifies  ‘on  the  other  side  of,  across,’  especially  of 
rivers,  seas,  and  mountains;  as  Cogito  aliquando  trans  Tiberim  (on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tiber)  hortos  aliquos  jmrare.  Cic.  Att.  Xli. 
19.  Caelum  non  aniinum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  (across  the  sea) 
currunt.  Hor.  1 Epist.  XI.  780.  Tusci  prius  cis  Apenninum  ad  in- 
ferum  mare,  postea  trans  Apenninum  (lieyond  the  Apennines)  colo- 
nias  miserunt  Liv.  v.  33. 

Versus  signifies  ‘towards,’  ‘in  the  direction  of,’  and  alwaj’s 
follows  its  case;  as  Quum  Brundisium  versus  (in  the  direction  of 
Brundisium)  ires  ad  Caesarem.  Cic.  ad  div.  xi.  27.  It  is  often 
used  with  other  prepositions,  as  ad  or  in;  thus  Ad  Oceanum  versus 
(towards  the  Ocean),  Ca«.  B.  G.  vi.  32.  In  Italiam  versus  (in 
the  direction  of  Italy).  Cic.  ad  div.  iv.  12.  Sec  Adversus. 
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Ultra  signifies  M)eyond’  (1)  of  place;  as  Antiochus  prope  extra, 
orbem  terrae  ultra  juga  Tauri  (beyond  the  ridges  of  Taurus)  exactua 
est.  Liv.  XXXVIII.  8. 

(2)  of  time ; as  Ultra  promissum  tempue  (beyond,  longer  than, 
the  promised  time)  abesse  queror.  Ovid.  Her.  ii.  2. 

(3)  of  degree ; as  J ulius  Caesar  hboris  ultra  Jidem  (beyond  all 
belief)  patiens  erat.  Suetoa  Cues.  57. 

It  is  regularly  opposed  to  citra;  Sunt  certi  denique  fines  qttos 
ultra  dtraque  (beyond  or  short  of  which)  nequit  consistere  rectum. 
Hor.  1 Serm.  i.  107. 

(B)  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Ablative  only. 

A,  AB,  ABS  are  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  preposition, 
employed  according  to  certain  prescriptions,  more  or  less  depending 
on  the  sound ; thus,  a stands  generally  before  consonants,  and  ab 
before  vowels  and  h;  but  in  keeping  their  accounts  the  Romans 
said,  e.  g.  ab  Longo  pecuniam  accepi  not  o Longo  (see  Velius  Lon- 
gus,  p.  222-t).  In  the  text  of  Cicero,  Orat.  V7,  we  find:  unapraepo- 
sitio  est  ABS  eaque  nunc  tantum  in  accepti  tabulis  manet,  et  ne  iis 
qvidem  omnium;  in  reliquo  sermone  mutata  est,  where  we  ought  to 
prefer  the  older  reading  ab;  and  in  Horace,  2 Serm.  ill.  C9,  wo 
have  scribe  decern  A Nerio,  where  we  ought  perhaps  to  road  AB 
Nerio.  So  also  we  have  Conditiones  pacts  Romae  ab  senatu  et  A 
populo  peti  debere.  Caes.  B.  C.  III.  10.  Puer  XB  janua  prospiciens, 
Com.  Nep.  xxiii.  12.  Abs  is  used  before  q and  t,  as  abs  quivis 
(Ter.  Adelph.  II.  3,  1),  abs  te  (Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  3,  12).  Tins  pre- 
position, however  written,  denotes,  as  we  have  seen  above  (109  (a)), 
separation  or  removal  from  the  side  or  surface  of  an  object ; and, 
according  to  the  following  applications,  it  signifies : 

(1)  ‘from,’  of  the  starting  point  in  space  or  time;  as  Animad- 
versum  est  longius  a vallo  (from  the  rampart)  esse  aciem  Pompeii 
progressam.  Ctes.  B.  C.  III.  8.5.  A prima  aetate  (from  my  earliest 
age)  me  et  omnis  ars  et  maxime  philosophia  delectavit.  Cic.  ad  div. 
IV.  4f.  So  also  a teneris,  a puero,  a pueris,  ab  adolescentia,  ab  in- 
eunte  aetate.  Verti  igitur  me  a Minturnia  (from  Minturna;)  A rpi- 
num  versus.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  10.  Nec  velim,  quasi  decurso  spatio,  ad 
carceres  a calce  (from  the  winning-post  back  again  to  the  starting- 
post)  revocari.  Cic.  Senect.  23.  Atticus  Juniam  familiam  a stirpe 
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(from  its  first  beginning)  ad  hanc  aetatem  ordine  enumeravit.  Com. 
Nep.  XXV.  18.  CamiUum  secundum  a Bomulo  (after  Romulus)  con- 
ditorem  urbis  Romanae  ferehant.  Liv.  vil.  1.  Gharmadas  repetebat 
rhetoras  usque  a Corace  (as  far  back  as  Corax).  Cic.  de  Qrat  i.  20. 
Ah  hora  tertia  bibebatur  (they  commenced  drinking  at  the  third 
hour).  Cic.  Phil.  II.  41.  Quartus  a victoria  (from  the  time  of  tlie 
victory)  mensis.  Tac.  Hist.  II.  9.5.  Haec  a principio  (from  the  be- 
ginning) tibi  praecipiens.  Cic.  ad  Qu.  F.  ii.  3. 

(2)  'from,’  of  the  order  or  arrangement;  as  Dactylus,  si  est 
proximus  a postremo  (next  to  the  last),  parum  volubiliter  venit  ad 
postremum.  Cic.  OraL  64.  Sacerdos  epts  deae  uuijestate  imperio  et 
potentia  secundus  a rege  (second  counting  from,  next  to  the  king) 
consensu  gentis  illius  haJbetur.  Hirtius,  B.  A.  66. 

(3)  ‘ from,’  of  the  origin  from  which  any  thing  proceeds ; as 
Caesar  reperiebat  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  ab  Germanis  (sprung 
from  the  Germans).  Caes.  B.  G.  II.  4.  Levior  est  plaga  ab  amico 
(when  it  comes  from  a friend)  quum  a debitors  (when  it  comes  from 
a debtor).  Cic.  ad  div.  IX.  16.  Pharos  est  turris,  quae  nomen  ab 
insula  (from  the  island  as  the  origin  of  the  name)  accepit  Coes. 
B.  C.  III.  112.  Annulos  Graece  a digitis  (from,  after  the  finger, 
by  the  name  SaicTvhios,  derived  from  Sd/crvXo?)  appeUavere.  Plin. 
N.  H.  xxxiii.  1.  But  de  and  ex  are  sometimes  used  in  giving  the 
derivatives  of  a name;  see,  e.  g.  Ovid.  Met.  I.  447.  Caes.  B.  G. 
VII.  73.  Hence  in  keeping  their  accounts  the  Romans  said  saibere 
ab  aliquo,  solvere  ah  aliquo,  to  denote  the  person  from  whom  the 
money  was  derived ; thus,  Kon  modo  non  recusare,  sed  etiam  hoc 
dicere,  se  ab  me  (with  money  derived  from  me,  with  my  money) 
quodammodo  dare.  Cic.  .4  tt.  V.  21,  § 11. 

(4)  ‘by,’  of  the  agent  considered  ais  the  origin  of  the  action, 
generally  (like  the  Greek  inro,  with  the  genitive)  with  passive  and 
neuter  verbs ; as  Eratosthenes  a Serapione  et  ab  Hipjxircho  repre- 
henditur  (Eratosthenes  is  censured  by  Serapion  and  Hipparchus). 
Cic.  Att.  II.  6.  Immunitates  ab  Antonio  civitatibus,  sacerdotia, 
regna,  venierunt  (immunities,  priesthoods,  kingdoms  were  sold  to 
the  states  by  Antony).  Cic.  Phil.  XII.  5.  See  above,  165  (e),  Obs.  5. 

(5)  ‘ from,’  ‘ of,’  ‘ through,’  ‘ out  of,’  as  the  cause  of  the  action ; 
as  lUud  eerie  scio  me  ab  singtdari  amore  ac  benevolentia  (from,  out 
of,  the  most  complete  affection  and  kindness)  quaecunque  scribo  tibi 
scribere.  Cic.  Att.  ix.  6. 
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(G)  ‘ from,’  ‘ against,’  ‘ away  from,’  ‘ out  of  the  power  of,’  with 
an  idea  of  removal  or  separation;  as  Tu,  Juppiter,  hunc  a tuts  aria, 
a tectis  urbis,  a moenibus,  a vita  fortunisque  civium  arcebis  (thou,  O 
Jupiter,  wilt  keep  off  this  man  from  thy  altars,  from  the  houses  and 
walls  of  the  city,  from  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens).  Cic. 
Cat.  I.  ad  Jin.  Tarentini  pugnahant  ut,  recuperata  urbe  ah  Romanis 
(out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans),  arcetn  etiain  liberarent  Liv. 
XXVI.  39.  Teneras  defendo  a frigore  (against  the  cold)  myrtos. 
Virgil,  Eel.  vii.  6. 

(7)  ‘ away  from,’  ‘ unconnected  with,’  ‘ foreign  to ; ’ as  Non  ab  re 
fuerit  (it  would  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject)  subtexere  quae  evene- 
rint.  Sueton.  August.  94. 

(8)  ‘ from  or  on  the  side  of,’  ‘ in  respect  to,’  ‘ in  point  of;’  as  An- 
tonins ab  equitatu  (in  point  of  cavalry)  primus  esse  dicebatur.  Cia 
ad  div.  X.  15.  Imparati  sumus  quum  a viilitibus  (in  respect  to  sol- 
diers) turn  a pecunia  (in  point  of  money).  Cic.  Att.  Vli.  15.  Est 
nonnuUa  in  Catone  et  Lysia  similitudo;  sed  ille  Graecus  ab  omni 
laude  (in  regard  to  every  excellence)  felicior.  Cic.  Brut.  16. 
M.  Crussus  fidt  mediocritei'  a doctrina  (in  point  of  learning)  in- 
atructus,  angustius  etiam  a natura  (in  regard  to  natural  abilities). 
Ibid.  G6.  Isthmus  duo  maria  ab  occasu  et  ortu  solis  (on  the  side  of 
the  west  and  the  east)  jinitima  faucibus  dirimit.  Liv.  XLV.  28. 
Gallia  attingit  ab  Sequanis  et  Helvetiis  (from  the  side  of  the  Se- 
quani  and  Helvetii)  Jiumen  Rhenum.  Csea  B.  G.  i.  1.  Panaetius 
requirit  Juppiteme  comicem  a laeva  (on  the  left),  corvum  a dextra 
(on  the  right)  canere  jussisset.  Cic.  Div.  1.  7.  Horatius  Codes  a 
tergo  (behind  him,  in  his  rear)  pontem  interscindi  jussit  Cic.  Leges, 
II.  4.  Principes  utrinque  pugnam  ciebant,  ab  Sabinis  (on  the  side  of 
the  Sabines)  Curtins,  ab  Romanis  (on  the  side  of  the  Romans)  Hos- 
tilius.  Liv.  I.  12.  Perfugae  coacti  sunt  cum  eis  pugnare,  ad  quos 
transierant,  ab  bisque  stare  (to  stand  on  the  side  of  those)  qim  reli- 
querant.  Com.  Nep.  xiv.  6.  Hence  we  have  the  ablative  with  ah 
in  designations  of  employments,  with  a suppressed  puer,  servus,  li- 
bertus,  minister,  procurator,  or  the  like;  as  Sextius  Paccius  Sex. 
Pompeii  a potione  (sc.  qruer,  ' his  cup-bearer’) ; Eumolpus  Caesaris  a 
supellectile  (Ca*sar’s  master  of  the  wardrobe) ; Antiochus  Ti.  Claudi 
Caesaris  a bibliotheca  (his  librarian). 

Absque  signifies  ‘without,’  but  only  in  the  older  writers  and 
in  the  phrase  absque  eo  esset,  when  we  denote  the  conditional  absence 
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of  something;  as  Absque  te  esset  (without  you,  but  for  you),  hodie 
minquam  ad  solem  occasum  viverem.  Plaut.  Men.  V.  7.  35.  In  the 
only  passage  quoted  as  an  authority  for  absque  = sine  (namely,  Cic. 
Att.  I.  19),  the  common  preposition  is  substituted  by  Oudendorp 
{ad  I.  de  Invent.  36),  Orelli  {ad  loc.),  and  Hand  {Tursell.  i.  p.  68). 

Cum  signifies  (1)  ‘with,’  of  society  or  mutual  agency;  as  Sex 
menses  cum  Antiocho  philosopJto  fid  (I  spent  six  months  in  his 
company).  Cic.  Brut.  91.  Omnia  secum  (along  with  himself,  in 
his  company  or  train)  armentarius  A fer  agit.  Virgil,  Georg,  in. 
3-13.  Nihil  est  turpius  qtiam  cum  eo  (with  him,  of  mutual  agency) 
beUum  gerere,  quicum  (with  whom,  in  whose  society)  familiariter 
vixeris.  Cic.  Lael.  21.  Mihi  nihil  erat  cum  Comificio  (I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Cornificius,  we  had  no  mutual  transactions). 
Cic.  Att.  XIL  17.  Quid  mihi  cum  ista  summa  sanctimonia?  (what 
have  I to  do  with  that  wonderful  conscientiousness?).  Cic.  Quint.  17. 

(2)  ‘at,’  ‘with,’  of  coincidence  in  time;  as  Pariter  cum  vita 
(at  the  same  time  with  our  life)  sevens  amittitur.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  11. 
Cumprima  luce  (at  the  first  dawn)  Pomponii  dorhum  ventsse  dicitur. 
Cic.  de  Off.  III.  32. 

(3)  ‘ with,’  of  an  accompaniment  of  any  kind ; as  In  cella  con- 
cordiae  cum  gladiis  (armed  with  swords,  with  swords  by  their  sides) 
hondnes  coUocati  slant.  Cic.  Phil.  il.  8.  Ut  veniret  Lampsacum 
cum  magna  calamitate  et  props  pemicie  civitatis  (with,  i.  e.  bringing 
with  him,  great  calamity  and  almost  the  ruin  of  the  state).  Cic. 
Verr.  in.  24.  Fictas  fabulae,  e quibus  utilitas  nulla  slid  potest, 
cum  voluptate  (with  pleasure,  i,  e.  not  without  pleasure,  with  that 
concomitant  of  our  reading)  legimus.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  19.  Quutn  Iso- 
crates videret  oratores  cum  severitate  (with  critical  severity)  audiri, 
poetae  autem  cum  voluptate  (with  pleasure).  Cic.  Oi'at.  52.  Semper 
equidem  magno  cum  metu  (under  the  influence  of  great  apprehension) 
incipio  dicere.  Cic.  Cluent.  18. 

Obs.  The  difierence  between  this  nsagc  and  the  more  ablative  of  im- 
mediate determination  (above,  1G3)  is  easily  seen  from  such  a passage  as 
the  following:  Si  et  ferro  inlerfectus  ille,  et  tu  inimicus  ejus  cum  ijiadio 
crwmto  comprehtmeus  es  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ll.  10,  § 170).  For  ferro  is  clearly 
the  ablative  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  man  was  slain  ; but  cum 
ijladio  merely  indicates  the  accompaniment,  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
found  with  a sword,  that  he  had  a sword  about  him.  Similarly,  in  the 
passages  from  Cicero  quoted  above  in  which  we  have  cum  volvpUUe,  cum 
metu,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  acts  described  are  represented  as  accompanied 
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by  the  emotions  of  pleasure  or  fear,  not  as  caused  by  them  or  in  any  way 
qualified  by  them,  as  if  we  had  7mtu  exanimari,  terrilare,  trepidare  or 
the  like.  So  also  when  Fliny  says  of  the  centurion  Vinuius  Y^ens  that 
he  was  accustomed  veliicula  eum  culeii  onusUi  donee  exinanireniur  sus- 
tinere  {N.  H.  vii.  20  § 82),  he  does  not  mean  ‘carts  loaded  with  sacks,’ 
but  ‘ loaded  carts  together  with  sacks intimating  an  addition  to  tho 
weight,  and  not  merely  that  with  which  tho  carts  were  loaded  ; and 
when  Plautus  wTitos  (J/en.  v.  4.  14)  magna  cmii  cura  ilium  eurari  volo, 
he  implies  not  ‘ I wish  him  to  be  cared  for  with  great  care,’  but  ‘ I wish 
him  to  be  cared  for,  and,  in  addition,  I wish  great  care  to  be  used,’ 

De  denotes  separation  or  removal  from  the  surface  of  an  object 
in  a downward  direction,  and  it  has  the  following  special  signi- 
fications : 

(1)  ‘from,’  dow'n  from;  as  De  digito  annulum  detraho  (I  take 
the  ring  from — down  to  the  point  of  and  away  from — my  finger). 
Ter.  Ileaut.  iv.  1,  37.  Praetor  de  sella  (down  from  his  chair, 
which  was  placed  on  a tribunal)  surrexit  atque  abiit.  Itaque  cum 
de  foro  (aw'ay  from  the  forum,  because  we  should  speak  of  going 
up  to  the  market-place)  discessimus.  But  immediately  before  wo 
have  cives  Romani  a me  nusquam  discedere  (the  citizens  nowhere 
left  my  side).  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  6-5.  Manum  de  tabula  (take  the  hand 
away  from  the  picture,  i.  e.  down  from  it,  because  it  is  lifted  while 
paintmg).  Cic.  ad  dtv.  vii.  25. 

(2)  ‘ from,’  ‘ out  of,’  especially  with  reference  to  taking  a part 
from  its  whole,  or  the  contents  from  that  which  contains;  as  Rex 
Ariobarzanes  a me  (fi’om  me)  equitatum,  cohortesque  de  meo  exercitu 
(out  of  my  army)  postulabat.  Cic.  ad  dtv.  XV.  2.  Catilinae  ferrum 
de  manibus  (out  of  his  hands)  extorsimus,  Cic.  Cat.  il.  1.  Some 
MSS.  have  e manibus,  which  w'ould  signify  the  completed  re.sult, 
as  de  manibus  denotes  the  act  itself.  Kon  soleo  duo  parietes  de 
eadem  fidelia  (out  of  the  same  paint-pot)  dealhare.  Cic.  ad  div. 
VII.  29.  Ita  est  perscriqdutn  senatus-consultum  ut  a me  (by  me  as 
tho  agent)  de  scripto  (from  the  document, — of  the  contents)  dicta 
sententia  est.  Cic.  ad  div.  X.  13.  Assentior  Crasso,  ne  de  C.  Laelii 
out  arte  aut  gloria  detraham  (that  I may  not  take  anything  from 
the  skill  or  renown  of  Laelius).  Cia  de  Oral.  I.  9.  Dictator  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus  jtrimus  de  plebe  (from  the  number  of  the  plebeiams) 
dictus  est.  Liv.  ^ni.  17-  Licinius  nescio  qui  de  Cxrco  Maximo 
(from  the  Circus  Maximus,  i.c.  from  the  number  of  those  who  lived 
there).  Cic.  Mil.  24<.  Scripseras  velle  te  bene  evenire  quod  de  Crasso 

' (from  Crassus,  i.  e.  from  out  of  his  po.ssessions)  domum  eniissem. 
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Cic.  ad  div.  v.  6.  Ut  decerneret  Senatus,  ut  stipendium  miles  de 
publico  (from  out  of  the  public  trea.sury)  acciperet,  quum  ante  id 
tempts  de  suo  (from,  out  of  his  own  resources)  quisque  functus  eo 
munere  esset.  Liv.  l\'.  59.  Glodius  jyrosci'ipsit  se  per  otnnes  dies 
comitiales  de  caelo  servaturiim  (that  he  would  take  observations 
from,  i.e.  of  the  signs  exhibited  by,  and  coming  down  from  the 
sky).  Cic.  Att.  iv.  3.  Hence:  De  caelo  tactae  quercus  (oaks 
touched  from  the  sky,  i.e.  struck  or  blasted  by  lightning  descend- 
ing from  the  sky).  Virg.  Ed.  i.  17.  P.  Messalla  constd  de  Pompeio 
quaestvit  (inquired  of  Pompey,  got  or  sought  the  answer  out  of 
him).  Cic.  Att.  i.  14. 

(3)  ‘in  the  midst  of,’  ‘while  it  is  or  was  still  such  a period,’ 
in  speaking  of  time;  as  Surqunt  de  node  latrones  (get  up  while 
it  is  still  night).  Hor.  1 Epist.  ii.  32.  Coeperunt  epulan  de  die 
(they  began  to  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the  day).  Liv.  xxiii.  8. 

(4)  ‘ about,’  ‘ concerning,’  of  a subject  or  cause  of  action 
which  might  be  selected  from  many  others;  as  Regulus  nuper 
librum  de  vita  filii  (about  the  life  of  his  son)  recitavit.  Credos  non 
de  jmero  scriptum  sed  a puero  (you  would  believe  that  the  boy 
was  not  the  subject  but  the  author  of  it).  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  7.  Cum 
dmbus  ducibus  de  imperio  (about,  for  the  empire)  in  Italia  decer- 
tatum,  Pyrrho  et  Hannibale.  Cic.  Lad.  8.  De  benevolentia  (in  re- 
gard to  benevolence),  qtiam  quisque  habeat  erya  nos,  illud  est  in 
officio,  ut  ei  plitrimum  tribuamus  a quo  plurimum  diligimur.  Cic. 
de  Off.  I.  15.  Ilelvetii  omnium  rerum  inopia  adducti,  legatos  de 
deditione  (on  the  subject  of,  with  a xdew  to)  ad  eum  miserunt. 
Cajsar,  B.  G.  i.  27.  There  are  many  idiomatic  phrases  with  this 
preposition;  as  De  improiiso,  ‘of  a sudden.’  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  53. 
De  Integra,  ‘afresh.’  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  51.  De  industria,  ‘on  pur- 
pose.’ Cic.  de  Off.  I.  7.  De  ineo  consilio,  ' by  my  advice.’  Cic.  Att. 
3.  De  publico  consilio,  ‘by  the  public  authority.’  Cic.  Inv.  I.  1,  3. 
De  Jovis  sententia,  ‘by  the  counsel  of  Jupiter.’  Cic.  Tusc.  Ii.  14. 

E and  ex  are  different  forms  of  the  same  preposition,  the  latter, 
which  is  the  full  form,  being  used  before  both  vowels,  and  conso- 
nants, and  the  former  being  employed  before  consonants  only.  'The 
primary  meaning  of  ex  is  separation  or  motion  from  the  interior 
of  an  object.  It  therefore  signifies: 

(1)  ‘Out  of,’  of  place;  as  Ex  tortuosis  loots  et  inclusis  (from 
within  flexuous  and  confined  places)  referuntur  ampliores  soni. 
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Cic,  K.  D.  II.  57.  Ampim  conatus  est  tollere  pecunias  Epheso  ex 
fano  Dianae  (from  £phe.sus  out  of  the  temple  of  Diana).  Caes. 
B.  G.  III.  105.  Pulsis  e foro  bonis  omnibus  (all  the  good  having 
been  driven  out  of  the  forum).  Cic.  Pis.  13.  And  so  metaphori- 
cally; as  Ex  vita  discedo  tanquam  ex  hospitio,  non  tanquam  ex 
domo.  Cic.  Sen.  23. 

(2)  ‘out  of,’  from  among  a number;  as  Ex  Massiliensium 
classe  (from  among  the  fleet)  qninqne  naves  sunt  depressae,  ex  reli- 
quis  (out  of  the  remainder)  una  praemissa  Massiliam.  Ca?s.  B.  C. 
II.  7.  M.  Calidius  non  fuit  orator  units  e multis  (one  out  of 
many,  an  ordinary  example  of  oratory);  potius  inter  multos  prope 
singular  is  fuit.  Cic.  Brut.  79. 

(3)  ‘ from  or  out  of,’  with  reference  to  the  origin,  the  mate- 
rials, or  the  cause;  as  Circe  erat  e Perseide  (from,  of  her  mother). 
Oceani  filia,  nata.  Cic.  N.  D.  ill.  19.  Ennius  in  sepulcro  Scipio- 
num  putatur  constitutus  e niarmore  (of  marble,  as  the  material). 
Cic.  Arch.  9.  Majores  ex  minima  tenuissimaque  republica  (out  of — 
with  nothing  to  start  from  but — a very  small  and  feeble  common- 
wealth) maximam  et  forentissimam  nobis  reliquerunt.  Cic.  Sext. 
Bose.  18.  Ex  ea  re  (out  of  that  thing,  as  the  cause),  quid  fiat 
vide.  Ter.  Andr.  II.  3.  11.  Demetrius,  vir  et  ex  republica  (by,  in 
comsequence  of  his  aiministration)  Athenis  et  ex  doclrina  (by  reason 
of  his  learning)  nobilis  et  clarus,  Phalereus  vocitatus  est.  Cic.  Rahir. 
Post.  9.  Dionysius  Stoicus,  quum  ex  renibus  (from  the  kidneys,  as 
the  source  of  the  pain,  i.  e.  by  reason  of  that  part  of  his  body) 
laboraret,  clamitabat  falsa  esse  omnia  quae  antea  de  dolore  ipse 
sensisseL  Cia  Tusc.  ii.  25. 

(4)  ‘ immediately  after,’  or  ‘ upon,’  of  time ; as  Ex  Kalendis 
Januariis  (ever  since  the  first  of  January)  ad  hanc  horam  invigi- 
lavi  reipublicae.  Cic.  Phil.  Xiv.  7.  Germant  statiin  e somno  (im- 
mediately after  sleep,  i.e.  as  soon  as  they  get  up)  lavantur.  Tac. 
Germ.  22.  Cotta  ex  consulatu  (immediately  after  his  consulship) 
est  profectus  in  Gallianu  Cic.  Brut.  92.  Oppidum  Remorum  ex  iti- 
nere  (immediately  after  their  march)  Belgae  oppugnare  coeperunt. 
Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  G. 

(5)  ‘in  accordance  with,’  from,  as  from  a mould  or  model; 
thus:  Facis  ex  tua  dignitate  et  e republica  (j’ou  act  in  accordance 
with  your  dignity  and  the  interests  of  the  state).  Cic.  ad  Brut.  2. 
Vulgus  ex  veritate  (in  accordance  with  the  truth)  paum,  ex  opinions 
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(by  the  standard  of  common  opinion)  multa  aestimoL  Cic.  Sext. 
Rose.  10.  Ridicule  etiain  illud  P.  Kastca  censori  Porcio  Catoni, 
ipium  ilk,  ‘Ex  tui  animt  sententia  tu  uxorem  habesV  ‘Non 
fterck,'  inquit,  ‘ex  met  anivit  sententia.'  Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  64, 
§ 2G0.  In  this  last  passage  the  joke  consists  in  the  two  idiomatic 
applications  of  ex  animi  sententia,  ‘according  to  the  intention  of 
my  mind.’  The  censor  asked  Nasica : ‘ tell  me  on  your  solemn 
declaration’ — die  vere  et  fde — 'whether  you  are  married  or  not?’ 
(cf  de  Off.  III.  29;  quod  ex  an  imi  tui  sententia  juraris).  The  answer 
means : ‘ My  wife  is  not  according  to  the  wish  of  my  heail,.’  The 
prefwsition  ex  is  used  in  a number  of  adverbial  phrases;  as  ex 
adverse,  ‘opposite,’  e regione,  ‘over  ag:unst,’  ex  animo,  ‘sincerely,’ 
ex  improviso,  ‘suddenly,’  ex  tempore,  ‘on  the  spur  of  the  moment,’ 
ex  usu,  ‘profitably,’  e re  mea,  ‘for  my  interest,’  ex  toto,  ‘entirely,’ 
e vestigio,  ‘ on  tlie  spot,’  e re  nata  (also  pro  re  nata),  ‘ .according  to 
the  circumstances,’  ex  parte,  ‘ in  part,’  heres  ex  asse,  ‘ heir  to  the 
whole  property,’  ex  occulto,  ‘secretly,’  ex  insuHis,  ‘by  stratagem,’ 
ex  insj)erato,  ‘ unexpectedly,’  ex  integro,  ‘ afresh,’  ex  aequo,  ‘ on  an 
c<^ual  footing,’  ex  contrario,  ‘ on  the  contrary,’  ex  equo,  ‘ on  horse- 
back,’ &a 

Pr-H  signifies  (1)  ‘before’  of  place  or  position;  as  Villa  a tergo 
potius  quam  prae  se  flumen  haheat  (let  the  villa  have  a river  rather 
behind  than  in  front  of  it).  Columella,  I.  5,  4.  Hercules  prae  se 
armentum  agens  (driving  the  hen!  before  him)  nando  trajecit.  Liv. 
I.  7.  Hence  the  phrase  prae  se  ferre  or  gerere,  ‘ to  carry  before 
oneself,’  i.e.  ‘to  display,  or  exhibit;’  as  Fuluciam  orator  prae  se 
ferat  (let  the  orator  display  confidence).  Quint  I.  0.  v.  1.3,  § 51. 
Prae  se  quandam  gerit  utilitatem  (display.s,  has  the  appearance  of, 
a sort  of  usefuliies.s).  Cic.  Invent.  II.  52. 

(2)  ‘ for,’  ‘ on  account  of,’  with  reference  to  some  obstacle  which 
stands  in  the  w.ay;  as  Solem  prae  jacvlorum  nmltitudine  (owing  to 
tlie  number  of  missiles)  »wn  videbitis.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  42,  Sed  finis 
sit;  neque  enim  prae  laanmis  (for  tears — owing  to  my  tears)  jam 
loqui  possum.  Cic.  Mil.  .38.  Similarly:  Prae  moerore.  Cic.  Plane. 
41,  99.  Prae  fletu  et  dolore.  Cic.  Att.  xi.  7.  Pme  gaudio.  Ter. 
Jleaut.  II.  3.  67.  Prae  amore.  Ter.  Eun.  i.  2.  18.  Prae  tremore. 
PLaut.  Rud.  II.  6.  41. 

(.3)  ‘ in  comparison  with,’  of  an  object  held  forth  by  way  of 

contrast;  as  Qallis  prae  magnitudine  corporum  suomm  (in  compa- 
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rison  with  the  size  of  their  bodies)  brevitas  nostra  contemptui  est 
Cies.  B.  G.  II.  30.  Romum  prae  sna  Capua  (iu  comparison  with 
their  own  Capua)  irridebunt  atqiie  contemnent.  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  35. 

Pro  signifies  (1)  ‘before,’  of  place;  as  Pro  muro  (before  the 
wall)  dies  noctesqm  agitare.  Sallust,  Jug.  9 t.  Caesar  legiones  pro 
castris  (before  the  camp)  constituit.  Cies.  B.  G.  vii.  70.  Augustus 
bifariam  laudatus  est,  pro  aede  divi  J nlii  (in  front  of  the  temple  of 
the  deified  Julius)  a Tiherio,  et  pro  veteribus  rostris  (in  front  of 
the  old  tribunal)  a Druso,  Tiberii  Jilio.  Suet.  A ug.  100.  Dictator 
miris  pro  condone  (before  the  assembly,  i e.  in  a public  speech) 
Mania  Torquati  pugnum  laudibus  tulit.  Liv.  Vii.  10. 

(2)  ‘ for,’  ‘ on  behalf  of,  in  favour  or  defence  of ;’  as  Convenit 

dimicare  pro  legibus,  pro  libertate,  pro  patria  (to  fight  for  the 
laws,  for  liberty,  for  our  country).  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  19. 

(.3)  ‘ instead  of,’  as  a return  or  equivalent  for ; as  Italico 

hello  Sidlia  Romanis  non  pro  penuria  ceUa,  sed  jrro  aerario  fuit 
(not  in  the  place  of  a granary,  but  a treasury).  Cic.  Verr,  ll.  2. 
Tu  ausus  es  pro  nihilo  prae  tua  praeda  (in  the  light  of  nothing  as 
compared  with  your  plunder)  tot  res  sanctissimas  ducerel  Cic. 
I crr.  II.  10.  Minas  pro  umbobus  (in  exchange  for,  as  the  price  of 
both)  viginti  dedi.  Tor.  Eun.  I.  2.  85.  Ego  te  pro  istis  dictis  et 
fastis  uldscar  (I  will  requite  you  for  those  words  and  deeds).  Ibid. 
V.  4.  19. 

(4)  ‘in  proportion  to,’  ‘according  to;’  as  Permissum  uti  pro 
tempore  atque  pericido  (in  proportion  to  the  exigency  and  danger) 
exerdtum  compararent  Sail.  Cat  29.  Haec  pro  tuo  ingenio  (as  far 
as  your  abilities  allow)  considera.  Cic.  ad  div.  xvi.  1.  Hence 
joro  re  nata  (according  to  circumstances).  Cic.  Att.  vii.  8. 

Sine  signifies  ‘ without,’  as  the  opposite  of  cum ; as  Homo  sine 
re,  sine  fide,  sine  spe,  sine  sede,  sine  fortunis  (without  money, 
credit,  hope,  a fixed  abode,  or  property).  Cic.  Gael.  32.  Nulla  dies 
sine  linea  (‘  no  day  without  a stroke  of  the  brush,’  a proverb  from 
the  industry  of  Apelles).  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  10.  84.  Sine  pericido 
(without  incurring  a ri.sk).  Ter.  Heaid.  Ii.  .3.  73.  Sine  fraude 
(without  hurt  or  harm).  Liv.  l.  24.  Honit.  2 Carm.  xix.  20.  Sine 
dolo  mcUo  (without  any  evil  design).  Liv.  xxxviil.  11. 


D.  L.  G. 
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(C)  Prepositions  constnied  with  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

In  corresponds  in  usage  to  the  Greek  prepositions  els  and  ii/. 
When  construed  with  the  accusative  it  answers  to  els  governing  the 
same  case ; when  construed  with  the  ablative  it  answers  to  iv 
governing  the  dative.  It  also  performs  some  of  the  functions  of 
dva,  which  is  identical  in  origin  with  the  other  two. 

(а)  With  the  accusative,  in  signifies  (1)  ‘ into,’  ‘ unto,’  ‘ up  to,’ 
of  motion  or  direction ; as  Proba  vita  via  est  in  caelum  et  in  coetum 
eorvm,  qui  jam  vixemnt  (the  roatl  to  heaven  and  to  the  company  of 
those  who  have  already  lived  in  the  same  way).  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  3. 

(2)  ‘ into  the  middle  of  something;’  as  Codrus  se  in  medios  im- 
misit  hastes  (into  the  midst  of  the  enemy).  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  48.  Homo 
optatum  negotium  sibi  in  sinum  delutiim  esse  dicebat  (he  said  it  liatl 
come  into  his  bosom,  under  his  complete  control).  Cic.  Verr.  i.  .50. 
Hence  of  a close  fight ; Piigna  jam  in  manus  (to  a close  grapple), 
jam  ad  gladios  venerat.  Liv.  ii.  4G. 

(3)  ‘to,’  ‘till,’  or  ‘unto,’  of  time;  as  Studehat  in  coenae  tempus 
(he  studied  till  supper-time).  Plin.  Epist.  ill.  5. 

(4)  ‘ by,’  of  distributive  time ; as  In  dies  (by  days,  i.  e.  every 
day).  Cic.  Phil.  I.  2.  In  horas  (Herat.  2 Serm.  Vii.  10),  or  in  sin- 
gulas  horas  (every  hour).  Liv.  II.  12. 

(5)  ‘for,’  of  future  time;  as  .dd  coenam  hominem  in  hoi-tos 
invitavit  in  posteruin  diem  (he  invited  the  man  to  his  country-house 
to  dinner  for  the  following  day).  Cic.  de  Off.  III.  14. 

(б)  ‘to,’  of  extent  or  magnitude;  as  Lautumiae  Egracusanae 
sunt  opus  ingens,  totum  ex  saxo  in  mirandam  altitudinem  (bi  a won- 
derful depth)  presso.  Cia  Verr.  v.  27.  In  dimidiam  partem  (to 
the  extent  of  one  half)  decoqtienda.  Colum.  xii.  24.  iVec  puer 
Iliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos  in  tantum  (to  such  an  extent) 
toilet  avos.  Virg.  xEn.  vi.  875. 

(7)  ‘into,’  of  division;  as  Stoici  diviserunt  naturam  hoininis  in 
animum  et  corpus  (into  soul  and  body).  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  7. 

(8)  ‘towards,’  of  a local  aspect;  as  In  meiddiem  spectet  (let  it 
look  to  the  south).  Cato,  B.  R.  i.  1.  More  commonly  ad  me- 
ridiem, ad  septemtriones.  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  19. 

(9)  ‘towards’  or  ‘again.st,’  of  feelings,  relations,  or  actions; 
as  T.  Manlius  fuit  pei'indulgens  in  jmtrem  (towards  his  father),  idem 
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acerbe  severus  in  flium  (against  his  son).  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  3l.  In 
consules  designatos  (against  the  consuls  elect)  legem  senatm  decrevit. 
Cic.  Cluent.  49.  Majorca  nostri  de  servis  in  dominos  (against  their 
masters)  quaeri  noluerunt.  Cic.  Part.  34. 

(10)  ‘ for,’  of  the  object  or  motive ; as  Deletam  urbem  cemimus 
eorum  quorum  in  gratiam  (for  wliose  gratification)  Saguntum  dele- 
verat  Hannibal.  Liv.  xxviii.  39.  Puentm  conspexi  olera  et  pisci- 
culoa  feire  in  coenam  seni  (for  the  old  man’s  supper).  Ter.  Andr. 
II.  2.  31. 

(11)  ‘after,’  ‘according  to;’  as  Cur  paucis  centurionibua  in  mo- 
dum  servomm  (after  the  manner  of  slaves)  obedirent.  Tac.  Ann. 
I.  17. 

(12)  ‘ over;’  as  In  filium  (over  my  son)  qiiam  hahebam  potestor 
tern,  ea  usus  sum.  Cic.  Invent.  II.  17. 

(b)  With  the  ablative.  In  signifies  (1)  ‘in,’  ‘within;’  as  Deua 
intelligentiam  in  animo  (in  the  soul),  animum  concluait  in  corpore. 
Cic.  Univ.  3. 

(2)  ‘in  the  midst  of,’  ‘among;’  as  In  Persia  (among  the  Per- 
sians) augurantur  et  divinant  Magi.  Cic.  Div.  I.  41.  Dolor  in 
maximis  malis  ducitur  (is  reckoned  among  the  greatest  evils),  Cic. 
Leg.  I.  11. 

(.3)  ‘upon;’  as  Verves  coronam  habebat  unam  in  capita  (on  his 
head),  alteram  in  coUo  (on  his  neck).  Cic.  Verr.  V.  1 1. 

(4)  ‘ at,’  ‘ upon,’  of  a time  or  occasion ; as  Q.  Mudi  janua  in 
ejua  injirmissima  valetudine  (at  tlie  time  of  his  most  infirm  health) 
maximd  quotidie  frequentid  civium  celebratur.  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  45. 
Plerumqxie  in  summo  perietdo  (in  a case  of  great  danger)  timor  mi- 
sericordiam  non  recipit.  Cees.  B.  G.  VII.  26. 

(5)  ‘in,’  ‘during,’  of  time;  as  In  hoc  apatio  (during  this  time) 
et  in  iia  post  aedilitatem  annis  (in  those  years  after  my  a*dileship) 
et  praetor  primus  et  incredibili  voluntate  sum  foetus.  Cic.  Brut.  93. 

(6)  ‘ in,’  ‘ within,’  of  a period ; as  Credo  potis  esse  te  Massici 
mantis  vherrumos  quattuor  fructua  ebibere  in  una  hora  (within  the 
space  of  one  hour).  Plant.  Pseud,  v.  2.  10.  Crassum  aemel  ait  in 
vita  (in  the  course  of  his  life)  risiaae  Lueilius.  Cic.  Fin.  V,  30. 

(7)  ‘on  account  of,’  as  the  present  cause  of  something;  as  In 
quo  aratore  (on  account  of  what  orator)  homines  exhorrescunt?  quern 

22—2 
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etupefacti  dicentem  intuentur?  in  q%io  exclamantf  (who  causes  them 
to  cry  out?)  Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  14 

We  have  a number  of  adverbial  phra-ses  with  in  and  the  abla- 
tive; aa  in  praesentia,  ‘ at  present,’ tn  tempore,  ‘at  the  right  time,’ 
in  loco,  ‘in  the  proper  place,’  in  confesso  est,  ‘it  is  inhnitted,’  in  dif- 
Jicili  est,  ‘it  is  difficult,’  in  acre  alieno  est,  ‘he  is  in  debt,’  in  libris 
est,  ‘he  is  at  his  boohs,’  in  culpa  est,  ‘he  is  in  fault,’  in  more  est, 

‘ it  is  customary,’  in  periculo,  in  ambiguo,  in  inccrto  est,  ‘ it  is  ha- 
zardous, doubtful,  uncertain,’  and  the  like. 

Sub  denotes  ‘motion  under’  with  the  accusative,  and  ‘rest 
under’  with  the  ablative. 

(a)  With  the  accusative  sub  signifies  (1)  ‘motion  under,’  in 
space;  as  Milites  Caxsaris  sub  montem  succedunt  (go  under  the 
mountain).  Ciesar,  B.  C.  i.  4.>.  So  also  of  objects  which  fall 
under  the  sen.ses;  as  B^s  quaedam  ita  sunt  parvae,  ut  sub  sensum 
coders  non  possint  (that  they  cannot  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  senses).  Cic.  Acad.  I.  8.  Similarly  of  that  which  is  brought 
under  any  one’s  control : Miltiades  insulas  quae  Cyclades  nominan- 
tur  sub  Atheniensium  redegit potestatem  (reduced  under  the  power  of 
the  Athenians).  Com.  Nep.  I.  2. 

(2)  ‘ about,’  of  time ; as  Pompeius  sub  noctem  (about  nightfall) 
naves  solvit  Cses.  B.  C.  i.  28. 

(3)  ‘ immediately  after,’  of  time ; as  Redditae  sunt  litterae  tuae 
Comuto,  quum  is  recitasset  litteras  Lepidi.  Sub  eas  (immediately 
after  them)  statim  recitatae  sunt  tuae.  Cic.  ad  div.  X.  16. 

(b)  With  the  ablative  sub  signifies  (1)  ‘ under,’  of  rest  under 
an  object  in  space;  as  Caesar  hostem  sub  rnuro  (under  the  wall)  sis- 
tere  cogit  Cies.  B.  C.  I.  45.  So  of  objects  which  arc  under  the 
senses;  as  Jam  luciscebat  omniaque  sub  oculis  (visible  to  the  eyes) 
erant  Liv.  iv.  28.  Similarly  of  that  which  is  under  one’s  control; 
as  Antigenis  sub  impeido  (under  his  command)  srat  phalanx  Mace- 
donum.  Cora.  Nep.  xviii.  7.  Compare  with  these  the  three  pas- 
sages under  (a). 

(2)  ‘at,’  of  time;  as  Sub  exitu  anni  (at  the  end  of  the  year) 
camitia  habita  sunt.  Liv.  VI.  18. 

SuBTER  is  used  only  in  reference  to  space,  and  signifies 

(a)  With  the  accusative,  ‘ beneath,’  with  a sense  of  motion ; a.s 
Cupiditatem  subter  praecordia  locavit  (he  placed  pa.ssionate  desire 
under  the  diaphragm).  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  10. 
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(b)  With  the  ablative,  ‘beneath,’  with  an  implication  of  rest; 
as  Virtus  omnia,  quae  cadere  in  hominem  possunt,  subterse  (beneath 
itself)  kabet.  Cic.  Tuec.  v.  1. 

Super  denotes  ‘motion  above’  with  the  accusative,  and  ‘rest 
above’  with  the  ablativa 

(a)  With  the  accusative  super  signifies  (1)  ‘ motion  above,’  of 
place;  as  Demetrius  super  terras  tumulum  (on  the  top  of  the  mound 
of  earth)  noluit  quid  statui,  nisi  columelUim,  tribus  cubitis  ne  cUtiorem. 
Cic.  Leg.  ii.  2C. 

(2)  ‘ over,’  in  the  sense  of  during ; as  Vespasianus  super  coe- 

nam  (over  his  supper,  during  that  meal)  multa  joco  transigebat. 
Sueton.  Vesp.  22. 

(.3)  ‘ beyond,’  ‘ besides,’  ‘ in  addition ;’  as  In  Bruttiis  Punicum 

exerdtum  super  morbum  (in  addition  to  the  pestilence)  etiam  fames 
adfecit.  Liv.  xxviii.  46. 

(b)  With  the  ablative  sape?- signifies  (1)  ‘rest  above,’  of  place; 
as  Destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia  cervice  pendet  (hangs  above  his 
impious  neck).  Horace,  3 Carm.  i.  17. 

(2)  ‘ about,’  ‘concerning;’  as  Hoc  super  re  (about  this  matter) 

scribam  ad  te  Rhegii.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6. 
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§ 1.  Construction  of  the  Tenses  in  the  Finite  Moods. 

170  A COMPLETE  system  of  tenses  includes  three  pairs  of 
verb-forms.  For  a predication  of  tense  must  refer  either  to  the 
time  of  speaking,  which  does  not  need  definition,  or  to  some  other 
point  of  time,  which  has  to  be  defined.  In  the  former  case,  the 
tense  is  called  definite  or  determinate;  in  the  latter,  indefinite  or 
indeterminate.  Now,  besides  this,  every  predication  of  ten.se  must 
express  either  simultaneity,  i.e.  at  the  same  time,  or  at  the  present; 
posteriority,  i.  e.  afterwards,  or  in  the  future ; or  anteriority,  i.  e. 
before,  or  in  the  past.  According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  which 
is  fully  established  by  the  Greek  language  (see  Complete  Greek 
Grammar,  articles  422  and  following),  the  Latin  system  of  tenses 
is  defective.  For  the  perfect  has  to  serve  both  as  the  definite 
tense  of  anteriority,  and  as  the  indefinite  tense  of  posteriority. 
Thus  we  have ; 

Definite  Tensee. 

Simultaneity : scribo,  ‘ I am  writing’ — at  the  present  time. 

Posteriority : scribatn,  ‘ I shall  write’ — after  the  present  time. 

Anteriority  : scripsi,  ‘ I have  written’ — before  the  present  time. 

Indefinite  Tenses. 

Simultaneity  : scribebam,  ‘ I was  writing’ — at  a given  time. 

Posteriority : scripsi,  ‘ I wrote’ — after  a given  time. 

Anteriority : seriptseram,  ‘ I had  written  ’ — before  a given  time. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no 
future  in  -bo,  the  tense  used  for  the  expression  of  definite  posterior- 
ity is  really  the  pre.sent  .subjunctive,  and  denotas,  as  will  be  .shown 
directly,  rather  probability  than  futurity. 
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Ohi.  Although  the  mlaplicated  form  corresponds  to  the  true  pre- 
terite in  Greek,  which  is  also  involved  in  the  compound  preterite  with 
Jui  aj)|>ended,  whereas  the  perfect  in  -gi  answers  to  the  Greek  aorist  in 
-0-0,  tliere  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  syntactical  usage  of  these 
forms,  and  their  absolute  identity  is  farther  develojjed  in  the  sameness 
of  their  jajrson-endings,  which  is  probably  a subsequent  accommodation. 
Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  ixse  between  the  two  forms  of  the  future. 

(A)  Indicative  and  Imperative. 

171  {a)  As  the  imperative  differs  from  the  present  indicative 
only  in  a weakening  or  extension  of  the  person-endings,  we  may 
consider  the  two  mootls  together  as  far  as  their  tenses  are  con- 
ceme<i.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  usage  of  the  tenses 
in  the  indicative  mood. 

I.  Present:  Beue  mundum  conservat,  ‘God  preserves  (i. e.  is 
still  continuing  to  preserve)  the  world.’ 

Javuludum  auscidto,  ‘ I am  all  this  while  continuing  to  listen,’ 
L e.  I have  long  been  doing  so. 

Zeno  aliter  judicat,  ‘Zeno  determines  otherwise,’  i.e.  in  an  ex- 
tant record  of  his  sentiments,  or  in  a passage  now  before  us. 

II.  Imperfect:  Socrates  dicebat  (or  dicere  solebat)  omnes  in 
eo  quod  acirent  satis  esse  eloquentes,  ‘Socrates  was  saying  or 
lucd  to  say  (at  a specified  time,  namely,  while  he  lived  and 
spoke)  that  all  men  were  sufficiently  eloquent  in  that  wherein 
they  had  knowledge.’ 

Roincve  quotannis  him  consules  creabantur,  ‘every  year  two 
consuls  at  a time  used  to  be  created  at  Rome,’  i.  & it  was  a con- 
tinued custom. 

Proelio  se  erj)ediehant,  ‘ they  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
battle,’  i.e.  they  began  to  do  so  at  the  specified  time. 

III.  Perfect  (a)  as  aorist,  or  historical  perfect : Vurit  inaequa- 
lis  clavum  ut  miitaret  in  horas,  ‘ he  lived  so  inconsistently  (a  mere 
statement  of  a past  occurrence)  that  he  changed  the  fashion  of  his 
robe  every  hour.’ 

With  an  imperfect  following:  Quo  tempore  Philippas  Grae- 
ciam  evertit,  etiam  turn  A thenae  gloind  litterarum  et  artium  florebant, 
‘at  the  time  when  Philip  overthrew  Greece  (a  mere  statement 
of  a past  occurrence,  happening  at  a specified  time,  and  subse- 
quent to  prior  events  expressed  or  presumed),  even  then  (at  the 
time)  Athens  was  flourishing  in  the  renown  of  literature  and  ait.’ 
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(b)  As  a true  perfect,  expressing  the  continuance  of  an  action 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  its  completion  now ; Ille  poteiis  mi 
laetusque  degit,  cui  licet  in  diem  duisse — Vixi,  ‘he  lives  mas- 
ter of  himself  and  happy,  who  can  say,  at  the  end  of  every 
day — I have  lived,’  i.  e.  I have  completed  a perifsl  of  living ; 
compare  this  with  the  first  example  of  the  aorist  perfect,  and  with 
the  converse  saying  of  the  Emperor  Titus ; diem  perdidi,  ‘ I 
have  lost  a day.’  So  also : fuimue  Trees,  fiiit  Ilium  et  imjens 
gloria  Dardanidum,  ‘we  have  l>een’ — hut  are  no  more.  Some- 
times this  usage  is  fully  explained  by  the  context ; as  is  mos 
usque  ad  hoc  tempus  pemnansit,  ‘ that  custom  has  continued  up  to 
this  day.’ 

Oba.  The  present  may  sometimes  be  used  instead  of  the  imperfect 
or  historical  perfect,  and  even  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  other 
tense;  as  Eo  jmstquam  Caesar  perm  nit,  obaides,  anna,  servos  <pii  ad  eus 
per/u(jissent  }»jioscil : dam  e.a  conqummtur  et  eonferuntur,  nocte  inter- 
misad  circiter  hoviinnm  millia  IV.  ex  caslris  Hdvelio-nim  eyressi  ad 
Jihenum  Jiiiesque  Germanornm  contenderunt,  where  eonquinintur  and 
eonferuntur  are  used  instead  of  tlic  imperfect  by  the  side  of  the  histo- 
rical perfect.  ExspecUd>ant  omnea,  quo  tandem  Yen-ea  proyressurua  easel, 
quum  repenta  pruripi  hominem  ac  de/iyari  jubet,  where  jubet  is  used 
instead  of  the  historical  perfect  by  the  side  of  the  imperfect. 

IV.  Pluperfect:  Quum  esset Demosthenes,  multi  oratores  mag- 
ni  et  clari  fuerunt,  et  antea  fuerant,  nec  qwstea  defecerunt,  ‘they 
were  at  the  time  when  Demosthenes  flourished,  they  had  been 
before,  and  were  not  wanting  afterward.s,’  (where  the  expression 
of  anteriority  stands  between  historical  statements  of  fact). 

Quum  ego  ilium  vidi,  jam  consilium  mutaverat,  ‘ when  I saw 
him  he  had  alrcatly  changed  his  mind’  (the  change  was  anterior  to 
my  seeing  him). 

Irruerant  Danai  et  tectum  omne  tenebant,  ‘ the  Greeks  had 
rushed  in  (previously)  and  were  occupying  (at  the  time)  all  the 
building.’ 

Duphnia  sub  ilice  consederat,  compulerantque  greges  Corydon  et 
Thyrsis  in  imum;  hue  mihi  caper  deerraverat ; atque  ego  Daphnin 
adspicio,  ‘ Daphnis  had  already  taken  his  seat  under  the  oak  ; 
Corydon  and  'riiyrsis  had  already  driven  their  flocks  together ; my 
he-goat  had  wandered  to  this  spot ; and  a.s  a consetjuence  of  this 
previous  state  of  things,  I .see’  (i. e.  I saw,  according  to  the  last 
observation)  ‘ Daphnis.’ 
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V.  Future:  Tu  bibes  Caecubam  uvam,  ‘you  shall  drink  the 
Ca“cuban  wine  ’ (which  conveys  a permission  or  a promise). 

Qiuuido  veintas  ullum  inveniet  parem?  ‘when  will  Truth  find 
any  one  equal  to  him?’  (where  the  whole  of  future  time  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  range  of  choice). 

lllo  tempore  Respuhlica  jlorebit,  ‘at  that  time  the  Common- 
wealth will  Houri.sh’  (where  a subsequent  event  is  predicted). 

Oba.  Students  will  observe  that  the  Latin  language  can  carry  the 
fiiture  indicative  through  all  the  members  of  a period,  whereas  in 
English  the  sign  of  the  future  is  expressed  only  in  the  leading  sentence. 
Thus  we  say;  profecto  beiUi  erimu*,  quum  corporibus  relielia  cupidilaium 
erimus  expertes,  ‘ truly  we  shall  be  hu]>py,  when  having  left  our  bodies 
we  are,  i.  e.  shall  be,  free  from  passionate  desire naturam  si  seqnemur 
diteem,  nunquam  aberrabivius,  ‘ if  wo  follow  nature  as  our  guide,  we 
shall  never  go  wrong ut  vulrs  me  esse,  xta  ero,  ‘ I will  bo,  as  you  wish.’ 

The  general  meaning  of  the  different  moods  has  been  already  given 
(Part  I.  70,  (b)),  and  the  above  instances  wiU  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  indicative. 

(j3)  The  imperative  mood  of  the  second  person  is  either  a 
direct  command  or  an  intreaty,  and  in  some  verbs,  which  are 
limitwl  to  this  mood,  it  has  become  a mere  interj(;ction  (104,  /i). 
lae  and  cura  are  often  used  periphrastically  with  ut.  The  third 
person  of  the  imperative  is  generally  employed  in  laws,  in  imita- 
tions of  the  legal  style,  and  in  prohibitions  with  ne.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples  : 

Patres  conscripti,  subvenite  misero  mihi,  ite  obviam  injuriae, 
‘ O Senators,  patrician  and  elected,  assist  unhappy  me,  go  forth  to 
meet  wrong-doing.’ 

Fac  venias  or  ut  venias,  ‘ make  a point  of  coming.’ 

Cura  ut  valeas,  ‘ take  care  of  your  health.’ 

Regio  iinperio  duo  sunto,  iique  conmlee  appellantor,  ‘let  there 
1)6  two  with  kingly  authority,  and  let  them  be  calletl  consuls.’ 

Servus  vieus  Sticho  liber  esto,  ‘ let  my  slave  Sticho  be  free  ’ (in 
a will). 

Ter  uncti  transnanto  Tiberim  smnno  quibus  est  opus  alto,  ‘let 
those  who  need  sound  sleep  anoint  themselves  and  swim  thrice 
across  the  Tiber’  (in  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  laws  and  medical 
prescriptions). 

Et  tile,  ‘Audits  vero,  audited  inquit,  ‘and  he  says,  “Hear  ye, 
hear  ye”’  (in  a ludicrous  imitation  of  scholastic  pomposity.  Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  7,  28). 
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Noctuma  sacrijicia  ne  sunto,  ‘let  there  be  no  sacrifices  by 
night.’ 

(B)  Subjunctive. 

172  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  used  a.s  follows  : 

I.  'fhe  present  is  a hind  of  future,  for  it  denotes  the  probable 
occurrence  of  something  after  the  time  of  speaking.  Hence, 
while  it  is  so  nearly  identical  with  the  form  which  in  most  verbs 
is  used  for  the  future,  the  subjunctive  has  no  simple  future  in  the 
active,  and  no  future  at  all  in  the  pa-ssive  voice.  The  learner 
must  particularly  observe  that  the  possibility,  expres.sed  by  the 
subjunctive  in  Latin,  is  always  hypothetical,  and  that  the  direct 
statement  of  permission  or  power  must  alw.ays  be  made  by  licet 
or  possum  with  the  infinitive  mood  (see  177,  (e),  Obs.  2).  Thus 
described  the  present  subjunctive  is  (a)  optative,  (b)  deliberative, 

(c)  hortative,  (d)  potential,  (e)  conditional  or  (f)  dependent,  in  each 
case  with  a presumption  of  possibility,  as  the  following  examples 
will  show. 

(a)  Optative ; with  or  without  utinam,  and  in  negative  wishes 
with  ne;  as  salvus  sis,  or  utinam  salvus  sis,  ‘ may  you  be  well  ’ — 
which  is  not  only  desired  but  possible;  tie  sis  patruus  mihi,  ‘I  wish 
you  would  not  act  as  an  uncle  to  me  ’ — abstain  from  the  harshness 
which  you  may  avoid.  (Optative  without  dv  in  Greek.) 

(b)  Deliberative;  as  eloquar  an  sileami  ‘shall  I speak  out  or 
hold  my  tongue?’  (Conjunctive  in  Greek.) 

(c)  Hortative;  as  imitemvr  majonss  nostros,  Met  us  imitate 
our  ancestors.’  (Conjunctive  in  Greek.) 

(d)  Potential;  either  in  the  apodosis  or  second  clause  of  a con- 
ditional sentence  (128,  xvi.  3);  as  ego,  si  Scipionis  desidei'io  me 
moveri  negeni,  mentiar,  ‘ if  I deny  (i.  a shall  deny)  that  I am 
affected  by  a longing  for  Scipio,  I shall  speak  falsely,’  where  there 
is  a mere  assumption ; similarly,  tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias,  ‘ if  you 
were, — which  you  are  not  but  might  be — in  my  situation,  you 
would  think  otherwise  : ’ or  by  itself  without  an  expressed  condi- 
tion ; as  dicat  aliquis,  ‘some  one  may  here  say.’  Also  in  interro- 
gatives ; as  quis  dubitetl  ‘who  would  doubt?’  (Greek  Optative 
with  dv.) 

(e)  Conditional;  either  in  the  protasis  or  first  clause  of  the 
conditional  sentence;  as  in  the  examples  just  given:  or  followed 
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by  a future  indicative;  as  si  quid  habeat,  dabit  (128,  XVI.  2) ; or  by 
itself,  as  containing  a supposition;  thus,  vendat  aedes  vir  bonus 
propter  altqua  vitia,  ‘ suppose  a good  man  sells  a house  on  account 
of  some  fault,’  and  so  on  through  the  passage  (Cic.  de  Officiis,  III. 
13);  (Greek  optative  with  el  and  without  av).  The  conditional 
may  amount  to  an  optative ; as  0 mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter 
annos,  ‘O  if  Jupiter  would  only  give  me  back  the  years  that  are 
gone!’  (Virg.  Jin.  viii.  500.)  (So  al.so  in  Greek:  (xr.  Or.  Art. 
510  b.) 

(f)  Dependent;  with  ut  or  ne  or  some  relative  word  after  the 
present,  the  true  perfect,  and  future  of  the  main  clause ; as  scribo, 
scripsi,  scribam,  ut  discos,  ‘ I am  writing,  I have  written,  I shall 
write,  to  the  end  that  you  may  learn  ;’  danda  opera  est,  ut  ea  res 
ne  obsit  reipublicae,  ‘care  must  be  taken,  to  the  end  that  the  busi- 
ne.ss  in  question  may  do  no  harm  to  the  state.’  (Greek  conjunctive 
after  tpa,  mrw,  ek,  and  sometimes  the  future  indicative  with  Ztto)?.) 

II.  The  imperfect  indicates  that  the  probable  occurrence  is 
past  and  must  be  foregone ; it  is : 

(a)  Optative,  to  imply  that  the  wish  cannot  now  l)e  realized  ; 
as  utinam  salvits  esses,  ‘I  wish  you  were  (what  you  are  not)  in 
good  health;’  illud  utinam  ne  vere  scriberern,  ‘I  wish  I was  not 
writing  that  sentiment  with  tmth.’  If  non  is  used  for  ne  it  must 
be  closely  connected  with  the  predicative  word.  (Greek  indicative 
with  el,  el  yap,  etOe  : Gr.  Gr.  Art.  517.) 

(b)  Hortative,  chiefly  in  oratione  obliqud;  as  imitarentur 
majores  sues,  ‘ let  them,  he  said,  imitate  their  ancestors.’ 

(c)  Potential;  either  in  the  apodosis  (128,  xvi.  4,  (a));  as  si 
scirem,  dicerem,  ‘if  I knew  (which  is  not  the  case),  I would  speak:’ 
or  by  itself;  as  nollem  factum,  ‘ I would  not  like  it  done.’  (Greek 
imperfect  indicative  with  av.) 

(d)  Conditional,  in  the  protasis  of  the  last  case,  and  sometimes 
followed  by  the  imperfect  indicative  ; as  si  non  alium  longe  jactaret 
odoreni,  launis  erat,  ‘if  it  did  not  emit  a widely  different  smell,  it 
were  a laurel.’  (Greek  imperfect  indicative  with  el,  and  without 
dv.)  0 si,  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  might  express  an 
impossible  wish. 

(e)  Dependent,  with  ut  or  ne,  or  some  relative  word,  after  the 
imperfect,  aorist  perfect,  and  pluperfect  of  the  main  clause ; as 
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scribebam,  scripsi,  8cri})seram,  ut  disceres,  ‘ I was  writing,  I wrote, 
I had  written  to  the  end  that  you  might  learn.’  (Greek  optative 
after  tva,  mw,  dk.) 

III.  The  perfect  subjunctive  Is  sometimes  called  the  futurum 
exactum,  and  referred  to  the  indicative  ; but  all  its  functions  are  as 
a tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  As  the  subjunctive  itself  is  a 
kind  of  future,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  perfect  subjunctive  should 
.be  a sort  of  future  perfect,  and  in  fact  it  does  correspond,  in  the 
protasis,  to  the  Greek  aorist  conjunctive;  as  si  quid  feceris—iav  ti 
■troiTia-ris,  ‘ if  you  shall  have  done  anything.’  It  is  : 

(a)  Potential,  either  as  the  apodosis  of  a simple  future,  present, 
or  perfect,  or  perfect  subjunctive;  or  by  itself;  thus  we  have  in  an 
apodosis,  quum  tu  haec  leges,  ego  fortasse  eum  convenero,  ‘when 
you  read  these  words,  I shall  perhaps  have  had  a meeting  with 
him;’  si  pergis,  abiero,  ‘if  you  go  on,  I shall  be  off  at  once;’ 
si  plane  occidimus,  ego  omnibus  meis  exitio  fuero,  ‘ if  we  have  alto- 
gether fallen,  I shall  have  been  (i.  e.  I shall  prove  in  the  result) 
a destruction  to  all  my  friends;’  qui  Antonium  oppresserit,  is  helium 
confecerit,  ‘he  who  shall  have  overthrown  Antony,  wiU,  by  that 
very  act,  have  put  an  end  to  the  war.’  By  itself,  ego  de  me  vidcro,  ‘ I 
shall  be  found  to  have  looked  after  myself;’  tu  invita  viulieres;  ego 
accivero  pueros,  ‘do  you  invite  the  ladies;  I will,  before  that,  send 
for  the  boys,’  i.  e.  ‘I  shall  have  done  it,  ere  you  have  finished  your 
part  of  the  business ; ’ hoc  sine  ulld  dubitatione  confirmaverim,  ‘ I 
shall  have  said  this  without  the  least  hesitation,’  in  reference  to 
a statement  which  he  is  actually  about  to  make.  Also  in  interro- 
gations; as  quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditions  querentes  ? ‘ who  will, 
for  a moment,  tolerate  the  Gracchi  complaining  of  sedition?’ 

(b)  Conditional,  either  as  the  protasis,  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned, and  with  a perfect  or  simple  future  in  the  apodosis,  or  by 
itself ; thus  we  have,  si  quis  bona  carmina  condiderit,  si  quis  oppro- 
bnis  dignum  latraverit,  aolventui-  risu  tabulae,  tu  missus  abibis,  ‘if 
any  one  shall  have  made  good  verses,  if  any  one  shall  have  inveighed 
against  a man  worthy  of  reproach,  laughter  will  do  away  with  the 
severity  of  the  sentence,  and  you  will  get  ofif  with  impunity ; ’ 
dixerit  Epicurus,  ‘suppose  Epicurus  shall  have  said.’ 

(c)  Dependent,  after  past  and  future  tenses ; as  Hortensius  arde- 
bat  dicendi  cupiditate  sic,  ut  in  nuUo  unquam  flagrantius  stadium 
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viderim,  ‘Hortensius  was  inflamed  with  a desire  for  oratorical 
distinction  to  such  an  extent,  that  I have  never  seen  greater  eager- 
ness in  any  one  Epaviimndas  paupei'tatem  adeo  facile  perpesms 
est,  nt  de  repitblicd  nihil  praeter  gloriam,  ceperit,  'Epaminondas 
bore  poverty  so  easily,  that  he  took  nothing  from  the  state  except 
glory;’  adnitar,  ne  frn-stra  vos  hanc  spem  de  me  conceperitis,  ‘I 
will  do  my  best,  to  the  end  that  you  may  not  have  conceived  this 
hope  about  me  in  vain.’ 

(d)  Prohibitive,  when  a single  act  is  forbidden,  just  as  the 
aorist  of  the  conjunctive  is  used  in  Greek  ; ne  dijceris,  ‘do  not  say 
at  aU ;’  tu  ne  quaesieris,  ‘ have  done  with  inquiring*.’ 

IV.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  : 

(a.)  Optative,  to  imply  that  the  wish  could  not  have  been 
realized ; as  utinam  ne  Phormioni  id  suaden-e  in  mentevn  incidisset, 
‘ I wish  it  had  never  come  into  Phormio’s  head  (as  it  did),  to  re- 
commend that  course ;’  hoc  utinam  tibi  a principio  placuieset,  ‘ I 
wish  you  had  liked  this  from  the  first.’ 

(b)  Pote^itial,  in  the  apodosis  to  another  pluperfect  (128,  xvi. 
4,  (b) ) ; as  si  vobiissem  plura,  non  negasses,  ‘if  I had  wished  for  more 
(which  I did  not),  you  would  not  have  refused;’  but  the  protasis  is 
sometimes  not  expressed;  as  summdsses  omnes,  ‘you  would  have 
put  aside  all  competitors  ’ — if  you  had  had  my  assistance. 

(c)  Conditional,  in  the  protasis  to  the  former  case,  and  some- 
times with  the  perfect  or  pluperfect  of  the  indicative  in  tlie  apodo- 
sis; {IS  Antoni  gladioe  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia  dixisset,  ‘he 
hail  it  in  his  power  to  despise  (as  an  historical  fact)  the  swords  of 
Antony,  if  he  had  (which  he  had  not)  spoken  every  thing  in  this 
strain ;’  me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro  sustulerat,  nisi  Faunua  ictum 
dextrd  levdsset,  ‘if  Faunus  had  not  parried  the  blow  with  his  right 
hand,  the  tnink  of  a tree,  having  fallen  on  my  head,  had  slain  me 
on  the  spot.’  We  have  even  the  imperfect  indicative  in  the  apo- 
dosis to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  as  in  Tac.  Ann.  Xli.  .39;  nec  idea 
fugam  sistebat,  ni  legionea  proelium  excepissent,  ‘nor  did  this  stop 
the  flight,  had  not  the  legions  taken  up  the  battle.’  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  this  construction  must  be  regarded  as  indirect, 

' See  Gr.  Gr.  art.  417,  (a,).  Biihop  Andrewca  on  Matt  iiL  7,  8 : ‘ the  word  is  not 
bring  forth  at  tkii  timCf  now;  then  it  should  be  in  the  present;  but  it  is... 

roc^art,  in  the  aorist... It  signifies  rather  have  done  bringing  forth^  than  bring  forth 
pruentlyf  (VoL  i.  p.  430). 
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and  the  true  aptodosis  lias  to  be  supplied  from  the  terms  of  the 
main  clause  (below,  20.3,  (/3)). 

(d)  Dependent,  after  an  historical  perfect;  as  Sol  Phmihonti 
dixit  se  facturum  esse,  quicquid  optasset,  'the  Sun  said  to  Phaethon 
that  he  would  perform  whatever  wish  he  had  conceived.’ 

V.  Tlie  future  subjunctive,  which  occurs  only  in  the  active, 
is  found  in  dependent  sentences  after  the  present  and  perfect  indi- 
cative or  subjunctive,  and  the  imperative;  as  quotusquisque  tain 
patiens  est,  ut  velit  discere  quod  in  usu  non  sit  habitunis,  ‘ how  few 
there  are  so  patient  as  to  be  willing  to  learn  what  they  are  not 
likely  to  want ; ’ defectiones  solis  jyraediciae  sunt  quae,  quantae, 
quando  futurae  sint,  ‘ it  has  been  predicted  of  what  kind,  to  what 
extent,  and  when  there  will  be  eclipses  of  the  sun ;’  quid  sit  futurum 
eras,  fuge  quaerere,  ' avoid  asking  what  is  likely  to  take  place  to- 
morrow.’ 


§ 2.  Distinctive  uses  of  the  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

173  ’The  great  difficulty  in  Latin  composition  is  the  correct 
employment  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  especially 
after  relatives  and  relative  particlea  The  simplest  way  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  is  to  consider  as  separate  questions ; (I)  When 
must  we  use  the  indicative  ? (II)  Wlien  must  we  use  the  subjunc- 
tive ? (Ill)  When  may  we  use  either  mood,  and  with  what  differ- 
ence of  signification  ? 

174  I.  (a)  We  must  use  the  indicative  in  all  direct  state- 
ments; as  silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avend,  ‘you  are  prac- 
tising w'oodland  music  on  a slender  reed.’ 

fb)  We  must  use  the  indicative  in  all  relative  sentence!?,  when- 
ever the  antecedent  is  definite,  so  that  the  clause  describes  or  serves 
as  an  epithet;  as  de  iis  autem,  quos  ip.si  vidimus,  neminem  fere 
praeteniiittimus  eoruni,  quos  aliguando  dicentes  vidimus,  * of  those, 
however,  whom  we  have  seen  ourselves,  we  pass  over  scarcely  any 
one  of  them,  whom  we  have  at  some  time  or  other  seen  speaking.’ 

Obs.  1 It  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  antecedent  may  be  definite, 
and  the  relative  sentence  descriptive,  although  all  the  particulars  in 
the  description  may  not  be  fixed;  thus:  quidquid  id  est,  limeo  Danaos 
et  dona  Jerentes,  ‘ whatever  that  particular,  definite  thing — the  wooden 
horse — may  be,  I fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  offer  us  gifts.’ 
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Obs.  2 A definite  antecedent  is  presumed,  and  therefore  the  in- 
dicative is  used,  in  such  idiomatic  phrases  as  qttae  tua  est  virtus,  ‘ such 
is  your  virtue quod  scrihis,  ‘ as  to  what  you  write.’ 

(c)  We  must  use  the  indicative  after  ut  in  all  more  comparisons ; 
as  ut  07utor  de  its  rebus...,  ut  heri  Crassua  dicebat,  optime  potest 
dicere,  ‘ as  an  orator,  as  Cra.ssus  was  saying  yesterday,  can  speak 
best’  (Cic.  de  Orat.  il.  9,  37). 

175  IL  (a)  We  must  use  the  subjunctive  in  all  expressions 
of  supposition  or  possibility,  as  opposed  to  statements  of  fact ; con- 
sequently, in  all  the  optative,  potential,  and  prohibitory  clauses, 
which  have  been  given  under  the  separate  tenses. 

(b)  We  viTtst  use  the  subjunctive  after  relatives  and  relative 
particles,  whenever  the  antecedent  is  vague  or  indefinite,  so  that 
the  clause  does  not  define  or  describe,  but  is  dependent  for  its 
meaning  on  something  in  the  main  sentence.  Thus  the  subjunctive 
appears : 

(1)  In  all  dependent  questions  after  relatives,  interrogatives, 
and  the  particles  enumerated  above,  where  other  examples  are 
given  (108,  (c));  as  quis  haec  fecit?  ‘who  did  these  things?’  but, 
nescio,  quis  haec  fecerit,  ‘I  know  not  who  has  done  these  things;’ 
saeqye  ne  utile  quidem  est  scire  quid  futuivm  sit,  ‘ it  is  often  not  even 
profitable  to  know  what  is  about  to  be.’ 

Obs.  Nescio  quis  is  often  usetl  either  as  a parenthesis  or  as  a j>eri- 
phrasis  for  the  nominative,  and  is  therefore  followed  by  the  indicative 
mood;  as  nescio  quid  majus  nascitur  lliade,  ‘some  poem  (I  know  not 
exactly  what)  is  coming  forth,  which  will  surpass  the  Iliad nescio  quis 
teneros  octUus  mUd  fasdnat  agnos,  ‘ some  evil  eye  (I  know  not  whose),  is 
bewitching  the  lambs  to  my  sorrow’  (see  174,  Obs.  1).  That  nescio 
quis  was  regarded  as  equivalent  even  rhythmically  to  a single  word  is 
shown  by  its  position  in  such  lines  as 

Summa  leves  hinc  nescio  qua  dulcediue  lietee. 

(Virg.  Georg,  iv.  55) — 

for  Virgil  carefully  abstains  from  making  the  third  foot  consist  in  a 
single  word.  In  Virgil,  Eel.  iii.  106,  some  MSS.  and  editions  read  : 

Die,  quihus  in  terris  inscripli  nondna  regum 
Nascuntur  jlores. 

which,  if  it  stands,  must  be  a direct  question ; ‘ tell  me — in  what  lauds 
do  such  flowers  grow  ?’  but  the  true  reading  is  nascuntur,  as  we  have  in 
the  preceding  line;  die,  qtdhus  in  terris pateat ; and  the  question  in  each 
case  is  indirect  . 
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(2)  In  all  sentences  connected  by  or  ut  with  verlw  of  fear- 
ing; as 

Metuo  ne  dum  minuere  velim  laborem,  aiigeam,  ‘ I fear,  lest, 
while  I am  wishing  to  lessen  my  trouble,  I sliall  increase  it.’ 

Adulatores,  si  queni  landant,  vereri  se  dicunt,  ut  illiiis  facta 
verbis  consequi  possint,  ‘ flatterers,  if  they  praise  any  one,  say  they 
fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  express  his  actions  in  their 
words.’ 

(3)  In  all  final  sentences,  i.  e.  those  which  express  an  end, 
purpose  or  result,  after  the  conjunctions  mentioned  above  (1 1 2,  (G)), 
and  the  relative  pronoun  used  as  a substitute  for  them ; as 

Edimus  ut  vivamus ; non  vivimus  ut  edamus,  ‘we  eat  to  the  end 
that  we  may  live,  we  do  not  live  in  order  that  we  may  eat.’ 

Legem  brevem  esse  oportet,  quo  facilius  ab  imperitis  tenentur,  ‘ a 
law  ought  to  be  short  in  order  that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  re- 
memliered  by  the  unlearned.’ 

Nihil  tarn  difficile  est  quin  quaerendo  investigari  possit,  ‘ nothing 
is  so  difficult,  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  inquiry.’ 

Pannenio  regem  deterrerevoluit  quominus  medicainentum  biberet, 

‘ Parmenio  wished  to  deter  the  king,  to  the  end  that  he  should  not 
drink  the  medicine.’ 

Clusini  legates  Romam,  qui  auxilium  a senatu  peterent,  misere, 

‘ the  people  of  Clusium  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  the  end,  or 
with  the  view,  that  they  should  ask  a.ssistance  from  the  senate.’ 

(4)  In  all  illative  or  intensive  sentences,  after  ui  or  qui, 
whether  the  antecedent  precedes  or  not,  provided  only  that  we  can 
render  qui  by  ‘ such  or  such  a kind  that ;’  as 

Epaminondas  fuit  disertus  (or  tarn  disertiis),  ut  nemo  ei  par  esset, 

‘ Epaminondas  was  so  eloquent,  that  no  one  was  a match  for  him.’ 

Nunc  dicis  aliquid  quod  ad  rem  peiiineat,  ‘ now  you  are  saying 
something  of  such  a kind  that  {tale  ut)  it  pertains  to  the  subject’ 

Obs.  To  this  rule  belong  all  such  phrases  as  quis  sum  cnjtis  aures 
laedi  Tufas  sit  ? = num  talis  simi  ut,  iic. ; major  sum  qttam  cui  possit 
fortuna  noeere  = major  quam  talis  ut  mihi,  &C. ; nemo  est  qui  nescint  =i 
nemo  est  talis  ut  nesciat;  non  est  quod  invideas  — nort  est  tale  nt  invideas; 
non  quo  luiberem  quod  scriberem,  sed,  ic.  = nan  ita  ut  haberem,  <tc. ; in- 
veTiti  simt  multi,  qui  jTarali  essent  = tales  tU  ]xirati  essent ; quis  est  qui 
nonoileril  l = Udis  ut  non  oderil;  o fortunate  adolescens,  qui  inveneris  = o 
Udi  fortunA,  ut  inveivris;  and  after  digtius,  indignus,  aplus,  idoneus,  unus, 
solus,  the  relative  presumes  a construction  in  which  talis  ut  might  occur; 
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as  indignuB  eras  qui  facerea  injuriam  = non  aniveniebat  dignitati  tuae 
ut  facerea,  non  talk  eras  lU  faceres.  With  regard  to  such  phrases  as  est 
qui,  sunt  qui,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  if  the  phrase  est  qui  or  sunt 
qui  is  to  be  taken  as  one  word  equivalent  to  ‘ some  one,’  ‘ some  person,’ 
it  will  be  followed  by  the  indicative  like  nescio  quis  (above,  175,  (b), 
(1),  Obs.) : but  if  it  means  ‘ there  is  a person  or  there  are  [>ersons  so  con- 
stituted or  qualified  as  to  do  such  and  such  things,’  it  must  be  followed 
by  the  subjunctive;  thus  we  have  stmt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olym- 
picum  colUgkse  juvat,  ‘some  persons  delight  in  the  chariot-races  at 
Olympia;’  but,  sunt  qui  eeixseant  una  animum  et  corpus  occidere,  ‘ there 
are  some  persons  so  constituted  that  (tales  ut)  they  think  that  the 
soul  and  body  perish  together.’ 


(5)  In  oblique  narration,  when  the  relative  sentence  contains 
the  words  or  reasons  of  others  ; as 

Socrates  accusatus  est,  quod  corrumperet  juventutem,  ‘Socrates 
was  accused  of  corrupting  the  young  men’  (i.  e.  the  accuser  said 
so). 

Aristides  oh  earn  causam  expulsus  estpatrid,  quodpraeter  modum 
Justus  esset,  ‘ Aristides  was  expelled  from  his  country  simply  be- 
cause, as  they  said,  he  was  too  just.’ 


And  especially  in  relative  sentences  dependent  on  an  accusative 
with  an  infinitive,  although,  in  the  direct  sentence,  the  verbs  fol- 
lowing the  relative  would  stand  in  the  indicative  (128,  xi.;  below, 
205,  (S)) ; compare  the  direct  and  oblique  expression  of  the  same 
sentiments  in  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ; 


Ais  earum  rerum  est,  quae 
sciuntur ; oratoris  omnis  actio 
opinionibus  non  scienti&  contine- 
tur ; nam  et  apud  eos  dicimus 
qui  nesciunt,  et  ea  dicimus  quae 
nescimus  ipsi.  {De  Orators,  ii. 

7.) 


Artem  earum  rerum  esse  quae 
sciantur;  oratoris  omnem  actio- 
nem opinione  non  scientia  conti- 
neri;  quia  et  apud  eos  dicat  qui 
nesciant,  et  ipse  dicat  aliquando 
quod  nesciat.  {Inst.  Orat.  11. 
17,  37.) 


(6)  In  narratives,  when  repeated  action  is  signified  by  the  re- 
lative sentence  (see  Gr.  Or.  Art  580) ; as 

Ut  quisque  maxime  laboraret  locus,  aut  ipse  occurrebat  aut  ali- 
quos  mittebat  (Cms.  B.  G.  vii.  17,  § 4),  ‘as  each  post  was  most  in 
peril,  (so  often)  he  either  came  up  himself,  or  sent  others.’ 

Quemeunque  lictorjussu  consults  prehendisset,  tribunus  mittijur- 
hebat  (Liv.  iii.  11),  ‘as  often  as  the  lictor  had  seized  a man,  so 
often  the  tribune  ordered  him  to  be  let  go.’ 

D.  L.  a.  23 
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But  quoties  takes  the  indicative,  e.g.  Virg.  xii.  483:  quo- 
ties  oculos  conjecit  in  hostem. 

(7)  In  comparisons,  after  quasi,  tanquani,  ac  si,  ceu,  velut,  sig- 
nifying ‘just  as  if,’  and  dummodo,  dtim,  modo,  signifying  ‘ provided 
only,’  when  possibility,  as  distinguished  from  reality,  is  supposed 
or  assumed ; as 

Quasi  id  curem!  ‘just  as  if  I care  for  that !’ 

Tanquam  Asia  sit  clausa,  sic  nihil  perfertur  ad  nos,  ‘just  as  if 
Asia  were  closed,  no  news  reaches  us.’ 

Oderint,  duni  metiiant,  ‘ let  them  hate,  provided  only  they  fear.’ 

Dummodo  ne  quid  imminuat  ejus  glorias,  quam  consecuti  sumus, 
‘provided  only  that  it  detracts  nothing  from  that  renown,  which 
we  have  obtained.’ 

176  III.  We  mag  use  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive 
in  the  following  cases,  but  with  the  distinctions  of  meaning  which 
will  be  indicated. 

(1)  In  conditional  sentences,  after  si,  nisi,  &c.,  the  indicative 
expresses  possibility  without  any  uncertainty,  but  the  subjunctive 
expre.sses  uncertainty,  mere  assumption,  or  impos.sibility  (128,  XVI.). 
In  such  phrases  as  nemo  saltat  sobnus,  nisi  forte  insanit,  ‘ no  one 
dances  when  sober,  unless  perchance  he  is  deranged,’  the  possibility 
is  taken  for  granted.  And  thus  fortasse,  ‘ perhaps,’  always  takes 
the  indicative,  but  forsitan  and  forsan,  with  the  same  meaning, 
though  a different  application,  are  always  followed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive and  frequently  by  the  perfect ; thus,  ego  fortasse  vaticinor,  ‘ per- 
haps I am  prophesying,’  where  the  possibility  is  assured ; but  for- 
sitan quaeratis,  ‘ you  may  perhaps  ask,’  forsitan  aliquis  dixerit, 
‘ some  one  may  perchance  have  said,’  where  there  is  a mere  assump- 
tion, as  in  quaerat,  dixerit  aliquis  (above,  172,  I.  (d);  ill.  (b)). 

(2)  In  temporal  sentences,  (a)  quum  or  ubi  or  ut,  ‘ when,’  post- 
quam,  ‘ after,’  and  simulac,  ‘ as  soon  as,’  are  always  followed  by  the 
indicative,  when  a pai-ticular  or  definite  time  is  denoted ; as 

Qui  non  propulsat  injuriam  a suis,  quum  potest,  injuste  facit, 
‘he  acts  unjustly  who  does  not  repel  injury  from  his  friends,  when 
(i.e.  on  those  definite  occasions  when)  he  has  the  power.’ 

Ut  sumus  m Ponto  ter  frigore  conslitit  Ister,  ‘since  we  have  been 
in  Pontus  the  Danube  has  stood  frozen  three  times.’ 

Ubi  is  fnem  fecit,  ‘ when  he  made  an  end.’ 
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Buf  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  i.s  always 
used  after  quum  or  vhi,  ‘ when,’  if  we  wish  to  indicate  not  only  the 
time,  but  a necessarily  antecedent  circumstance.  In  this  case  we 
may  often  render  the  phrase  by  the  Engli.sh  participle ; as  quum 
videret,  ‘ seeing’  or  ‘upon  seeing  ;’  quum  vidisset,  ‘having  seen’  or 
‘ in  consequence  of  his  having  seen.’  Thus, 

In  Cumano  quum  essem,  venit  ad  me  Hortensius,  ’ during  my 
stay  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  a sort  of  conseciuence  of  my  being 
there,  Hortensius  came  to  see  mo.’ 

Alexajuier,  quum  intei'emisset  Clitum,  vix  manus  a se  abstinuit, 
‘Alexander,  having  killed  Clitus,  as  a result  or  consequence,  was 
all  but  laying  violent  hands  on  himself.’ 

Id  ubi  dixiaset,  hastam  emittebat,  ‘ having  first  said  this  ’or  ‘as 
soon  as  ever  he  had  said  this,  he  proceeded  to  throw  his  spear.’ 

See  below,  206,  (7). 

(b)  Antequam  and  prittaquam  are  used  with  the  indicative 
when  there  is  merely  a mark  of  tense  and  no  hypothetical  con- 
nexion, but  we  have  the  subjunctive  when  the  preceding  event 
is  supposed  to  be  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  the  subsequent ; thus, 

Tempestaa  minatur  antequam  surgat,  ‘ a tempest  threatens  be- 
fore it  rises’  (but  if  there  is  to  be  a tempest  at  all,  it  must  rise). 

Medico  priusquam  conetur  aegro  adhibere  medicinam,  natura  cor- 
poris cognoscenda  eat,  ‘ the  physician  must  learn  the  nature  of  the 
body  before  he  attempts  to  give  medicine  to  the  sick’  (where  a con- 
dition is  involved). 

But,  Omnia,  experiri  certum  eat  priusquam  pereo,  ‘ I am  resolved 
to  try  every  thing  before  I am  ruine<l’  (a  consummation  which  I 
hope  to  avoid). 

Neque  priua  fugere  destiterunt,  quam  ad  Rhenum  pervenerunt, 

‘ they  did  not  leave  off  running  away,  until  they  got  to  the  Rhine’ 
(a  mere  mark  of  time). 

And  we  may  say  either  antequam  dicam  or  antequam  dicere  in- 
atituo  after  a future  (cf.  Cic.  Philipp.  I.  1,  with  pro  Murena,  i.  1), 
because  the  latter  is  a periphrasis  of  the  subjunctive  present. 

See  below,  206,  (8). 

(c)  Donee,  quoad,  ‘until,’  ‘as  long  as,’  and  dum,  ‘until,’ 
‘ while,’  ‘as  long  as,’  take  the  indicative  when  they  merely  indicate 
continuance  in  time ; but  if  they  imply  a cause  or  condition,  and  so 
approximate  to  the  other  meaning  of  dum,  they  are  followed  by  the 
.subjunctive;  as 

2;j— 2 
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Priami  dam  regna  vian^nt,  ‘ while,  as  long  as,  during  the 
time  that,  the  kingdom  of  Priam  lasted.^ 

Milo  in  senatu  fait  illo  die,  quoad  senatus  dimissus  est,  ‘ Milo 
was  in  the  senate  on  that  day  until  the  senate  was  adjourned.’ 

Donee  rediit  Marcellas,  silentium  fait,  ‘ the  silence  lasted  until 
Marcellus  returned.’ 

But,  Hand  destnam  donee  perfecero,  ‘ 1 will  not  leave  off  until 
I shall  have  accomplished  it’  (I  will  do  so  only  on  that  proviso). 

Tertia  dam  regmmtem  viderit  aetas,  ‘ until  the  third  age  shall 
have  seen  him  reigning.’ 

Hxspectas  fortasse  dam  haec  dicat,  ‘you  are  waiting  perhaps 
until  he  says  this’  (it  is  the  condition  or  ciiuse  of  your  patience). 

(3)  In  causal  sentence.s,  (a)  qiium,  ‘.since,’  ‘ lx?cause,’  is  followed 
by  a subjunctive  when  the  circumstances  are  intimately  connected, 
so  that  the  sentence  may  be  rendered  by  our  participle  (as  above, 
17c,  (2));  but  it  takes  the  indicative  when  the  cause  Ls  introduced 
as  an  independent  fact ; thus, 

Quum  vita  sine  amicis  insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit,  ratio  ipsa 
monet  amicitias  comparare,  ‘ since  life  without  friends  is  (or  ‘ hfo 
l>eing’)  full  of  treachery  and  fear,  restson  itself  warns  us  to  form 
friendships.’ 

But,  Gratidor  tibi,  quum  apud  Dolabellam  tantum  vales,  ‘I  con- 
gratulate you,  because  (as  a fact)  you  have  so  much  influence  with 
Dolabella.’ 

(b)  Quod,  quia,  quoniam,  quandoquidem,  which  arc  much  more 
frequently  used  than  quum  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  take  the  in- 
dicative except  in  the  case  stated  alwve,  (175,  (b),  (5)),  when  the 
cause  is  assigned  as  the  opinion  of  some  other  person,  so  that  the 
sentence  is  obli(|ue  ; thus,  Fecisti  mihi  pergratum  quod  Serapionis 
librum  mihi  misisti,  ‘you  have  obliged  me  by  sending  the  book  of 
Serapion :’  but,  Hie  tu  me  accusas  quod  me  ajUctem,  ‘here  you 
accuse  me  because  (as  you  say)  I afflict  myself.’ 

(c)  Quippe  qui,  and  ut  or  utpote  qui  generally  take  the  sub- 
junctive ; as  Plato  a Diongsio  violatus  erat,  quippe  quern  venumdari 
jussisset,  ‘ Plato  had  been  ill  used  by  Dionysius,  for  ho  had  ordered 
him  to  be  sold.’ 

(4)  In  concessive  sentences  we  may  have  either  an  extreme 
supposition  or  the  statement  of  a fact ; in  the  latter  case  we  have 
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the  indicative,  in  the  former  the  subjunctive  is  used.  Quamquam, 
‘ although,’  utut,  ‘ however  much,’  are  generally  and  properly  fol- 
lowed by  the  indicative ; eUi,  etiamsi,  tametsi,  ‘ even  if,’  take  the 
indicative,  when  the  possibility  of  the  extreme  supposition  is  taken 
for  granted ; but  the  subjunctive  when  the  supposition  is  conceived 
as  impossible;  licet,  ‘it  is  allowable,’  quamvis  or  qtiantumvis,  ‘as 
much  as  you  please,’  and  ut,  ‘ however  much,’  properly  and  regu- 
larly take  the  subjunctive,  although  the  last  is  used  parenthetically 
with  the  indicative  in  some  few 'instances,  chiefly  in  the  poets,  who 
also  use  quanquam  in  the  sense  of  qiiamvis  with  the  subjunctive. 
Thus  we  have 

Romani,  quanquam  fessi  erant,  tamen  procedunt,  ‘ the  Romans, 
although  they  were  tired,  nevertheless  advance.’ 

Bis  quanquam  geniti  essent,  ‘ although  born  of  the  gods.’  (Virg. 
j£n.  VI.  39k) 

Tametsi  vidsse  debeo,  tamen  de  meo  jure  decedam,  ‘ although  I 
ought  to  have  gained  the  day,  nevertheless  I will  relinquish  my 
rights.’ 

Cur  Siculi  te  defensorem  habere  nolint,  etiamsi  taceant,  satis 
dicunt ; verum  non  tacent,  ‘ the  Sicilians  suflBciently  declare,  even 
though  they  were  silent,  why  they  would  not  like  to  have  you  for 
their  advocate ; but  they  are  not  silent.’ 

Fremant  omnes  licet ; dicam  quod  sentio,  ‘ although  all  exclaim 
against  it  (they  may  all  do  so,  it  is  allowed),  I will  nevertheless 
say  what  I think.’ 

Quod  turpe  est,  id,  quamvis  occvltetur,  tamen  honestum  fieri  nullo 
modo  potest,  ‘ that  which  is  disgraceful,  let  it  be  concealed  as  much 
as  you  please,  still  can  never  become  honourable.’ 

Pollio  amat  nostrum  (quamvis  est  rustica)  musam,  ‘ Pollio  loves 
our  muse, — albeit  she  is  as  countrified  as  you  please.’ 

U t fueris  dignior,  non  competitor  in  culpd  est,  ‘ you  may  have 
been  as  much  more  worthy  as  you  please,  still  your  competitor  is 
not  in  fault.’ 

§ 3.  Construction  of  the  Infinitive,  Participles  and  other  Verbals. 

(1)  Infinitive. 

177  'The  infinitive,  which  expresses  the  mere  action  of  the 
verb,  may  be  considered  as  a noun,  undeclined  but  used  either  as 
the  subject  of  a proposition,  or  as  the  object  of  certain  verbs ; and 
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when  the  infinitive  has  a subject  of  its  own,  this  is  put  in  the  accu- 
sative, unless  it  is  attracted  into  the  case  governed  by  the  finite 
verb  on  which  it  depends. 

(a)  The  infinitive,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  sometimes  the 
subject  of  a copulative  verb,  the  predicate  being  some  noun  in  the 
nominative  case ; as 

Diltgere  parentes  prima  naturae  lex  est,  ' to  love  one’s  parents 
is  the  first  law  of  nature.’ 

Apud  Persas  stimma  laus  est  fortiter  pitgnare,  ‘ among  the  Per- 
sians to  fight  bravely  is  the  highest  excellence.’ 

(b)  The  infinitive  sentence  is  the  subject  of  all  verbs  of  an  im- 
personal nature  whether  the  copula  is  expressed  or  included  ; as 

Victorem  parcere  victis  aequum  est,  ‘ that  a conqueror  should 
spare  the  vanquished  is  a right  thing.’ 

Ad  saliitem  dvium  inventas  esse  leges  constat,  ‘that  laws  were 
invented  for  the  safety  of  citizens  is  an  established  point.’ 

Obs.  If  the  impersonal  verb  is  followed  by  a dative  and  an  adjec- 
tive, the  latter  may  either  agree  with  the  dative  or  be  in  the  accus. 
after  the  infin. ; thus  we  may  say  either  Heel  Ulis  esse  beatis  or'  beatos. 
'When  the  gen.  follows  est,  the  accus.  is  resumed  by  the  adjective;  see 
Cic.  Brut.  56. 

(c)  The  infinitive  is  the  object  of  all  verbs  of  seeing,  hearing, 
knowing,  thinking,  saying,  &c.;  as 

Audio  te  contumeliose  de  me  dicere,  ‘I  hear  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of  me  in  an  insulting  manner.’ 

Ego  tibi  hoc  confirmo,  nihilo  te  nunc  majore  in  discrimine  esse, 
‘ I assure  you  of  this,  that  you  are  not  now  in  any  greater  danger.’ 

(d)  The  infinitive  appears  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  those 
verbs  which  contain  no  complete  predication  in  themselves,  for  in- 
stance, those  which  express  will,  obligation,  power,  necessity,  com- 
mencement, custom,  or  cessation  ; as 

Malo  heneficii  mei  oblivisci,  quam  periculi  vestri  meminisse,  ‘ I 
rather  wish  to  forget  my  kindness,  than  remember  your  danger.’ 

Quae  fortuita  sunt,  certa  esse  non  possunt,  ‘ those  things  which 
are  casual,  cannot  be  certain.’ 

(e)  The  infinitive  with  the  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun  fol- 
lows a verb  of  believing,  hoping,  promising,  and  in  the  last  two 
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cases  we  have  generally  the  future  active  participle  without  the 
substantive  verb;  as 

Credo  me  tibi  esse  carissimum,  ‘ I believe  that  I am  most  dear 
to  you.’ 

Spero  me  propediem  istuc  venturum  esse  (or  withotit  esse),  ' I 
hope  that  I shall  soon  come  to  the  place  where  you  are.’ 

Caesar  polUcetur  se  iis  auxilio  futurum,  ‘ Caesar  promises  that 
he  will  assi.st  them.’ 

Obs.  1 The  accusative  of  peisonal  pronouns  may  be  omitted  before 
the  inbnitive  when  the  subject  is  the  same,  and  the  poets  even  imitate 
the  Greek  construction  and  place  the  predicate  after  esse  in  the  nom. ; 
as  JteUulU  Ajax  esse  Jovis  pronepos,  ‘ Ajax  declared  that  he  was  the 
great  grandson  of  Jupiter;’  like  the  Greek  ItfsurKsy  AuJv  cTrai,  though 
the  more  common  construction  is,  se  pronepotem  esse.  So  also.  Phase- 
las  tile  quern  videtis,  hospites,  ait  fuisse  naviutn  celerrimus,  ‘ that  skiff, 
which  ye  see,  O strangers,  says  that  it  was  the  swiftest  of  vessels.’ 
After  verbs  of  unshituj  and  endeavouring,  the  pronoun  is  generally 
omitted,  and  the  nominative  retained  when  the  subject  is  the  same; 
as  eniditus  fieri  ctipio,  ‘ I desire  to  be  learned.’  After  volo  and  nolo 
in  particular  the  past  passive  participle  is  used  with  or  without  esse, 
to  denote  the  complete  accompli.shment  of  the  wish;  as  Corinlhum 
exstinctam  esse  volo,  ‘ I would  have  Corinth  destroyed;'  id  factum  noUem, 
‘ I would  rather  not  have  that  done.’ 

Obs.  2 In  most  cases  the  tense  of  the  infinitive  is  that  of  the 
dependent  verb  in  English ; as  arbilror  te  dixisse,  ‘ I presume  that  you 
said;'  promittebat  se  venturum,  ‘he  promised  that  ho  tcould  come;’ 
audio  hominem  laudatum  iri,  ‘ I hear  that  the  man  toUl  be  praised.’ 
Sometimes  the  future  is  expressed  by  a periphrasis  of  fore  or  futurum 
esse  for  a continuous  state,  and  futurum  fuisse  for  a contingent  futurity; 
as  spero  fore  ut  contingat  id  nobis,  ‘ I hope  it  will  so  happen  that  this 
may  fall  to  our  lot;’  ignorabat  futurum  fuisse  ut  urbs  dederetur,  ‘he 
knew  not  that  it  would  have  come  to  pass  that  the  city  would  be  given 
up.’  But  after  verbs  expres-sing  possibility  or  obligation,  the  past  tense 
is  expre-«od  by  the  main  verb,  and  the  infinitive  is  always  present ; thus 
we  say  licnit  mihi  ire,  ‘ it  was  allowed  to  me  to  go’  = ‘ I might  have 
gone;’  facere  jmlui,  ‘I  had  the  power  to  do  it’  = ‘ I could  have  done  it;’ 
oportuit  te  dicere,  ‘ it  behoved  you  to  speak’  = ‘ you  ought  to  have  spoken.’ 
Although  spero  is  generally  followed  by  the  future,  according  to  the  rule 
(above,  (e) ),  there  are  some  few  instances  in  which  it  takes  the  present 
infinitive;  as  Spero  nostrum  umicifiam  non  egere,  testibus.  Cic.  cul  div. 
II.  2.  M(tgnitudine  poenae  reliquos  deterrere  sperans.  Ca?s.  £.  C.  III.  8. 

Obs.  3 We  have  an  infinitive  of  the  passive  voice  after  coeptus  sum 
a,nd  desitus  sum ; as  Desidernri  coe.pta  est  Epaminondae  diligentia,  ‘the 
diligence  of  Ej)aminondas  began  (was  begun)  to  be  missed.’  Papirius 
is,  qui  primus  Papisius  vocari  est  desitus,  ‘ that  Papirius,  who  was  the 
fii-st  who  left  off  (was  left  off)  being  called  Papisius.’  We  have  also 
sometimes  a passive  infinitive  after  solitus  sum. 
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Obs.  4 We  occasionally  find  the  present  participle  instead  of  the 
in6nitive,  after  audire,  videre,  and  Jaccre  (in  the  sense  ‘ to  introduce  or 
exhibit  in  writing’);  as  HeradUum  studioge  audivi  contra  Aniiochum 
digaererUem,  ‘ I have  heard  Heraclitus  eagerly  reasoning  against  Anti- 
och us.’  Xenophon  facit  Socratem  durpulanlem,  /ormam  Dei  quaeri  non 
oporlere,  ‘Xenophon  introduces  Socrates  arguing  that  the  form  of  the 
Deity  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into.’ 

Ohe.  5 Verbs  of  seeing,  ifcc.  (above,  (c))  do  not  take  the  infinitive 
in  an  indirect  interrogation;  thus  we  say  ex  his  intelligitur,  quanta 
Ciceronis  fwerit  auctorUas  (above,  128,  xn.),  not  quantam  Ctceronis 
J'uisse  aucloritatem.  But  it  is  good  Latin  to  say  QuaiUtim  censes  Cieero- 
nis  fuisse  aucloritatem,  because  in  this  case  quantam  is  a mere  predicate. 

Obs.  6 If  the  dependent  infinitive  has  an  accusative  of  the  object  as 
well  as  an  accusative  of  the  subject,  and  if  the  context  is  not  sufficient 
to  remove  all  ambiguity,  the  active  construction  is  changed  into  the 
passive;  thus  we  say  CUlarchus  narravit  Darium  ab  Alexandro  supera- 
tum  esse,  not  Darium  superasse  Ahjcandmm.  But  the  context  shows 
that  Amaxones  is  tlie  subject  in  Constat  maynam  Asiae  partem  tenuisse 
Amazones. 

178  Wlienever  we  wish  to  express  the  end  rather  than  the  ob- 
ject of  an  action,  that  is,  whenever  the  preposition  ‘to’  prefixed  to 
an  English  infinitive  means  ‘ to  the  end  that,’  or  ‘ in  order  to,’  we 
must  use  ut  with  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin, 
'rhus,  as  a general  rule,  we  have  nt  with  the  subjunctive  after  verbs 
of  asking,  commanding,  advising,  intending,  and  effecting;  as 

Id  agit  ut  se  conservet,  ‘ ho  does  his  best  to  (i.  e.  to  the  end  that 
he  may)  preserve  himself.’ 

Te  oroct  hortor  ut  diligeivi  sis,  ‘I  beg  and  exhort  you  to  (i.e.  to 
the  end  or  intent  that  you  may)  be  diligent.’ 

Obs.  1 Some  verbs  belonging  to  this  class  take  the  infinitive  as 
well  as  the  subjunctive  with  nt,  but  with  a difference  of  meaning:  thus 
when  moneo  or  admoneo  signifies  ‘to  inform  or  remind’  it  takes  the 
infinitive ; as  moneo  te  hoc  falsum  esse,  ‘ I apprize  you  that  this  is 
false ;’  but  we  have  moneo  nt  quiescas,  ‘ I exhort  you  to  be  quiet.’  Der- 
suadeo,  ‘I  convince,’  takes  the  infinitive;  as  persuasit  mihi  hoc  verum 
esse,  ‘ he  con-x-inced  me  that  this  was  true ;’  but  when  it  means  ‘ I induce’ 
it  is  followed  by  the  final  sentence  with  tU;  ns  qnis  tibi  persuasit  ut  hoc 
facerest  ‘who  so  far  persuaded  you  that  you  did  this?’  i.  e.  ‘who  in- 
duced you  to  do  it?’  Juheo,  ‘I  order,’  takes  the  infinitive  because  it 
ex])res!>es  the  thing  commanded  rather  than  the  purpose;  it  may  how- 
ever have  the  subjunctive  with  nt,  when  it  is  used  absolutely  in  the 
sense  ‘ I give  orders,’  and  this  is  generally  the  case  with  all  other  verbs 
of  commanding.  Fac,  ‘suppose,’  and  efficio,  ‘I  prove,’  take  the  infini- 
tive, but  facxo,  ‘ I effect,  accomplish,  bring  it  to  pass,’  is  so  r^ularly 
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used  with  the  final  danse  that  fado  rU  is  often  a mere  periphrasis  for  a 
verb  of  action ; as  /aciurU  inviti  ut  dent  — dant  inviti,  ‘ they  give  un- 
willingly;’ libenter  (ic  saepe  fecemrU  vi  laudareiU,  ‘they  often  and 
willingly  praised.’  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  verl>s  expiessing  a 
result,  a consequence,  a contingency,  as  Jii  ut,  fieri  potest  ui,  accidit 
ut,  accedii  ut,  sequilur  ut,  &.C. 

Oha.  2 Some  verbs  of  willingness  or  permission,  which  usually 
take  the  infinitive,  and  some  verli  of  asking  and  advising,  toko  the 
subjunctive  without  ut;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  fac,  velim, 
nolivi,  malim,  licet,  neceaae  eat,  and  oportet ; as  tu  velim  anitno  aapienti 
ais,  ‘ I wish  you  to  be  wise.’ 

179  Whenever  we  wish  to  express  the  object  or  reference  of  an 
emotion  with  some  indication  of  the  came,  we  use  quod  with  the 
finite  verb  instead  of  the  infinitive.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  verbs  of  grief,  joy,  surprise  and  admiration,  and  the  sense  is 
sometimes  strengthened  by  a demonstrative  antecedent;  as 

Doleo  quod  stomacharis,  ‘ I am  sorry  that  (or  ‘ because’)  you 
are  angry.’ 

lllud  est  admiratione  dignum,  quod  captivos  retinendos  censuit, 
' that  is  particularly  worthy  of  admiration,  namely,  that  he  advised 
the  retention  of  the  prisoners.’ 

But  gaudeo,  doleo,  viiror  may  also  take  the  infinitive  (e.g,  Cic. 
Att.  XV.  27;  VI.  3;  ad  div.  I.  7),  and  there  is  only  a shade  of  dif- 
ference between  the  objective  and  causal  construction. 

180  There  are  three  cases  in  which  the  infinitive  may  be  used 
without  the  support  of  any  finite  verb: 

(a)  In  the  oblique  narration,  where  it  may  even  appear  in 
relative  .sentences;  as  se  quoque,  quum  transiret  mare,  non  Cili- 
ctam  aut  Lydiam,  quippe  tanti  belli  exiguam  hanc  esse  mercedem, 
sed  Persepolim,  &c.,  imperio  suo  destinasse,  where  scripsit  or  dixit 
is  to  be  supplied. 

(b)  As  an  equivalent  to  the  present  or  imperfect  indicative, 
which  is  probably  a result  of  the  obliqtie  narration,  the  main  verb 
being  tacitly  supposed;  thus,  ingenium  ejm  baud  abaurdum;  posse 
versus  faxere,  &c.,  'it  is  reported  that  her  abilities  were  the  reverse 
of  contemptible;  that  is,  she  could  make  verses,  &c. ;’  postqnam  in 
aedes  irruperunt,  diversi  regem  guoerere,' after  they  broke  into  the 
palace  [we  ai-e  told],  they  went  in  different  directions  to  seek  the 
king.’ 
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Oht.  The  ellipsia  of  eoepit,  coeptrunt,  which  is  given  in  most  Gram- 
mars, is  not  always  applicable,  and  seems  not  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

(c)  In  exclamations  the  accusative  is  used  with  the  infinitive, 
as  a merely  objective  sentence,  just  as  the  accusative  alone  is  used 
■with  interjections  (168);  thus,  adeone  homtnem  esse  inf elicem  qiten- 
qitam,  ‘ could  any  man  at  all  be  so  unlucky !’ 

(2)  Participles. 

181  The  participle,  ■which  must  be  regarded  as  a verb  used 
adjectively,  retains  the  verbal  meaning  of  its  tenses,  so  far  as  they 
are  distinguished  in  this  form,  and  governs  the  same  case  as  its 
verb,  except  when  it  has  assumed  a secondary  and  attributive 
meaning;  thus, 

Dionysius  cullros  metuens  tonsorios  candenti  carhone  sibi  adure- 
hat  capillum,  ‘ Dionysius  fearing  the  barber’s  rasor  used  to  bum  his 
hair  with  red  hot  charcoal.’ 

Caesar  aggressus  Pompeianos  ex  vallo  deturhavit,  ‘ Caesar  hav- 
ing attacked  the  Pompeians,  drove  them  from  the  rampart.’ 

Quid  nimis  grave  est  in  homines  tanti  facinoris  convictos? 
‘what  is  too  severe  for  men  convicted  of  so  great  a crime?’ 

Atticus  liberalitate  utens  nullas  inimicitias  gessit,  ‘ Atticus,  em- 
ploying liberality,  cherished  no  enmity.’ 

Ohs.  1 Wlien  the  present  participle  does  not  signify  an  action  but 
a condition  it  becomes  a mere  adjective  and  is  follow^  by  a genitive 
(see  above,  151).  On  the  other  hand,  a verbal  noun  may  take  the  case 
of  the  verb  from  which  it  i.s  formed ; as  Quid  tibi  istiinc  lactio  est  f ‘what 
have  you  to  do  with  touching  that  man  ?’  Quid  tibi  hue  receptio  ail  te 
estmeumvinim  ? ‘what  right  have  you  to  receive  my  husband  into  your 
house?’  This  usage  seems,  however,  to  be  confined  to  interrogations. 

Obs.  2 As  the  passive  voice  has  no  present  participle,  and  as  only 
dejx>nent  verbs  have  a past  participle  with  an  active  signification,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  application  of  the  I.Atin  participle  to  the  ezpreasion 
of  subordinate  ideas  must  be  very  limited.  And  the  want  of  a definite 
article  leaves  us  no  outward  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  par- 
ticiple as  an  epithet  or  description,  and  tlic  .same  word  as  a causal, 
concessive,  or  hypothetiovl  term.  Hence,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
is  generally  more  convenient  to  substitute  a complete  sentence  with 
some  conjunction  for  the  jiarticiple,  as  used  in  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Latin  participle  easily  passes  into  a mere  adjective,  and,  from  that, 
becomes  fixed  in  use  as  a substantive.  Thus  the  active  2>articiples 
adolescens,  parens,  and  sapiens  are  constantly  used  as  substantives ; 
secuiidns,  ‘following,’  is  always  an  adjective,  ‘second,’  i.e.  ‘following  in 
time  or  order,’  and  is  generally  used  in  a metaphorical  or  applied  sense, 
as  secundus  venUts,  ‘a  fair  wind,’  i.e.  ‘one  which  follows  the  ship,’ 
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»>.cundat  res,  ‘&ir,  favouring,  prosperous  circumstances.’  It  is  used 
properly  in  Virgil,  ^n.  l.  166 : eurru  sectindo,  ‘ the  chariot  which  follows 
them,’  i.e.  the  steeds.  The  passive  participles  acutus,  argtUtu,  <fea,  are 
almost  always  employed  as  epithets,  and  the  neuters  commentum,  con- 
svJtum,  dictum,  furtum,  placUum,  praeceptum,  seriptum,  &c.,  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  substantives.  And  some  of  the  participles  in  -ns 
have  their  degrees  of  comparison  like  the  ordinary  adjectives. 

182  The  participle  is  used  in  its  proper  or  verbal  sense, 

(a)  As  a secondary  predicate  or  apposition  to  the  subject, 
which  may  be  resolved  into  a parallel  verb  with  a copulative  con- 
junction; as 

Lex  est  voluntas  Dei,  imperans  honesta,  prohibens  contraria,  ‘ law 
is  the  will  of  God,  and  it  commands  what  is  virtuous,  and  prohibits 
the  contrary.’ 

(b)  As  a tertiary  predicate  or  apposition  to  the  object,  which 
may  also  be  resolved  as  in  the  former  case ; but  here  the  participle 
is  in  the  perfect  passive,  and  precedes  in  the  resolved  construc- 
tion; as 

Triginta  tyranni  pliirimorum  bona  publicata  inter  se  diviserunt, 
‘ the  thirty  tyrants  confiscated  and  divided  among  themselves  the 
property  of  very  many  persons.’ 

Antiocho  bellum  a Romanis  denuntiatum  est,  quodiUe  facile  sus- 
ceptuni  infeliciter  gessit,  ‘ the  Romans  declared  war  against  Antio- 
chus,  which  he  undertook  without  hesitation  but  carried  on  unfor- 
tunately.’ 

(c)  In  temporal  sentences ; as 

Domum  reversus,  litteras  inveni  tuas,  ‘ when  I got  home,  I 
found  your  letter.’ 

(d)  In  final  sentences;  as 

Pergit  ad  Hammonem  consulturus  oracuium,  ‘he  goes  to  Jupi- 
ter Hammon,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  oracle.’ 

(e)  In  causal  sentences;  as 

Aer  euefflns  hue  et  illuc  ventos  efficit,  ‘the  air  by  rushing  to 
and  fro  (i.e.  because  it  does  so)  produces  winds.’ 

(f)  In  concessive  sentences,  sometimes  with  quamvis,  &c. 
added;  as 

Caesarem  milites,  quamvis  recusantem,  vitro  in  Africam  sunt 
secuti,  ‘ the  soldiers  went  so  far  as  to  accompany  Caesar  to  Africa, 
although  he  refused  to  have  them.’ 
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(g)  In  the  ablative  absolute,  as  hypothetical,  temporal,  causal, 
or  concessive ; as 

Tarquinto  regnante,  ‘ when  Tarquin  was  king.’ 

Antonius,  repudiata  Octavia,  Cleopatram  dxuit  uxorem,  ‘An- 
tony, having  divorced  Octavia  (i.e.  after  he  had  done  so),  married 
Cleopitra.’ 

Comprekendi  non  poterat,  tot  Persarum  milUbiui  laturis  opem, 
regi,  ‘he  could  not  be  taken,  because  so  many  thousand  Per- 
sians were  likely  to  assist  their  king.’ 

Propositd  sibi  morte,  ‘ although  death  was  set  before  him.’ 

Obs.  1 In  some  passive  participles  the  ablative  absolute  is  used 
imjieraonally  to  denote  the  previous  state  of  things  which  cau.sed  or 
suggested  the  main  action;  as  Alexander,  amlUo  Barium  appropin- 
quare,  <fec.,  ‘Alexander,  it  being  heard  (i.e.  intelligence  having  been 
brought)  that  Darius  was  drawing  near,  &c.’ 

The  participles  generally  used  in  this  way  are  audito,  cogniio,  com- 
perto,  dteperalo,  nuncialo,  ediclo. 

Obs.  2 Some  passive  participles  are  used  in  the  neuter  accus.  after 
habeo,  to  form  a periphrastic  perfect,  as  in  many  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages; such  are  cognitum,  comprehensum,  constitutum,  deliberatum,  ex- 
]doralum,  perspectum,  persuas^im,  &.c. ; as  hoc  cognitum  habeo  = hoc  cog- 
1WVU  All  these,  except  ]>ersuasum,  may  agree  with  the  object  of  the 
verb ; as  Omnes  habeo  cognitos  sensus  adolescentis,  ‘ I have  learnt  all  the 
feelings  of  the  yoimg  man.’ 

(.3)  Gerunds  and  Gerundives. 

183  The  participle  in  -ndus  is  really  only  another  form  of  that 
in  -?is;  it  is  therefore  prc.sent  in  tense  and  active  in  significa- 
tion; as 

Volvenda  dies,  en,  atiulit  ultra,  ‘ time  rolling  on  has  brought  it 
to  you  unexpectedly.’  (Virg.  jEn.  IX.  7.) 

Quae  ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem  traduntur,  ‘ traditions 
derived  from  a period  when  the  city  was  neither  built  nor 
building.’  (Liv.  Pree/at.) 

184  The  participle  in  -aidus  is  generally  found  as  a substitute 
for  some  use  of  the  infinitive  active  (above,  70,  (e),  Obs.  2);  and 
it  is  called  the  gerundtum  or  gerund,  when  it  governs  the  case  of 
the  verb,  and  the  gerundivum  or  gerundive,  when  it  agrees  with 
the  object ; thus  in  consilium  capiendi  urbem  we  have  a gerund, 
but  in  consilium  urbis  capiendae,  a gerundive,  and  both  phrases 
mean  ‘ the  design  of  taking  the  city.’  Tliis  gerundive  is  merely 
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an  attraction ; for  dandus  = dans,  means  ‘ giving;’  ad  dandum  opes 
means  ‘for  giving  riches;’  and  this  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  tlie 
object  in  ad  opes  da/ndas,  ‘for  riches-giving,’  with  precisely  the 
same  signification. 

185  This  attraction  always  takes  place  in  the  nominative  after 
the  impersonal  est,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ it  is  the  duty,  part,  obligation, 
or  destiny,’  so  that  the  verb  becomes  personal ; in  such  a phrase  as 
sapientis  est  seipsum  nosse,  ‘ it  is  the  part  of  a wise  man  to  know 
himself,’  we  should  not  think  of  inserting  the  gerund  or  gerundive; 
and  we  might  say  also,  est  Romanorum-  delere  Carthaginem,  ‘ it  is 
the  part  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  Carthage ;’  but  if,  instead  of  the 
genitive  with  the  infinitive,  we  had  the  dative  of  the  person,  the 
only  allowable  construction  would  be  that  of  the  attracted  gerund 
or  gerumlive:  delendu  vohis  est  Carthago,  ‘Carthage  is  for  you  to 
de.stroy,’ = ‘ you  ought  to  destroy  it.’  This  would  commonly  be 
rendered  ‘ Carthage  is  to  be  destroyed,’  and,  from  our  idiom,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  participle  in  -ndus  is  future  and  passive. 
But  it  is  often  a matter  of  indifference  in  English,  whether  we  use 
the  active  or  passive  infinitive;  thus,  ‘ he  is  a man  to  love,’=  ‘he 
is  a man  to  be  loved ;’  ‘ I give  you  this  to  eat,’  = ‘ I give  you  this  to 
be  eaten,’  &c. ; and  this  is  the  reason  why  a similar  interchange 
has  been  erroneously  presumed  in  Latin.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  gerund  is  active ; but  if  vivendum  est  = vivere  est  = oportet 
vivere,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  geimndive  should  not  be 
active  also;  for  they  are  used  sometimes  in  the  very  same  sentence; 
as  nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero  pulsanda  tellus,  ‘ now  we 
must  drink,  now  we  must  beat  the  ground  with  free  foot;’  and 
the  gerundive  and  active  infinitive  are  used  indifferently,  though  the 
former  is  preferred,  after  verbs  which  express  that  a thing  is  given 
out,  commissioned,  or  undertaken  to  be  done ; such  as  do,  trado, 
pei'mitto,  accipio;  thus  we  may  have  Antigonus  Eumenem  mortuum 
jyropinguis  sepeliendum  tradidit,  ‘ Antigonus  gave  up  the  dead  body 
of  Eumenes  to  his  friends  for  burial’  (i.e.  ‘to  bury’).  (Corn.  Nep. 
Eumen.  13);  or,  tristitiam  et  nietus  tradani  protervis  in  mare  Creti- 
cum  portare  ventis,  ‘ I will  give  up  sorrow  and  fear  to  the  wanton 
winds  for  transportation  (i.e.  ‘to  carry’)  to  the  Cretan  sea’  (Hor. 
1 Carm.  xxvi.  1.) 

186  The  gerund  in  -dum,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  dependent 
on  prepositions,  and  mostly  on  ad  or  inter;  as 
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Locits  ad  agendum  ampliasimus,  ‘ a place  most  honourable  to 
plead  in.’ 

If  the  verb  of  the  gerund  requires  an  accusative,  the  gerundive  is 
commonly  preferred ; as  ad  tolerandoa  laboi'es,  ‘ for  enduring  la- 
bours,’ because  tolero  is  transitive. 

187  The  gerund  in  -di  is  always  used  as  a genitive  after  sub- 
stantives implying  desire,  design,  hope,  poxuer,  cause,  &c. ; and 
after  relative  adjectives  which  require  a genitive  to  complete  their 
meaning;  as 

Innatua  amor  hahendi,  ‘ a natural  desire  of  pos-sessing  stores.’ 

Studioaus  erat  audiendi,  ‘ he  was  very  fond  of  hearing.’ 

If  the  verb  of  the  gerund  requires  an  accusative,  the  gerundive 
is  preferred  ; as  consuetiido  hominum  iinmolamlorum,  ‘the  custom 
of  sacrificing  human  beings,’  because  immdlo  is  transitive.  The 
gerundive  repetundua  is  used  only  in  the  gen.  and  abl.  pi.  to  agree 
with  pecuniarum  and  pecuniis,  expressed  or  underatood  (gene- 
rally the  former  in  Cicero),  and  in  the  sense  of  ‘ extortion,  illegal 
exaction ;’  as  legem  de  pecuniis  repetundis  tulit,  ‘ he  brought  in  a 
law  about  extortion,’  i.e.  ‘concerning  money  to  be  redemanded  and 
refunded’  (see  Tacit,  .dna.  xiii.  33,  and  cf.  Varron.  p.  430). 

188  The  gerund  in  -do  is  either  dative  or  ablative,  (a)  When 
dative,  it  usually  follows  adjectives  and  verbs,  to  sig^nify  limitation 
or  design ; the  adjectives  most  generally  used  with  the  dative  of 
the  gerund  are  accomnwdatua,  aptua,  ineptua,  bonus,  habilis,  idoneiia, 
par,  utilis,  and  inutilia;  after  which,  however,  the  gerund  in  -dtim 
with  ad  may  be  substituted  for  the  dative;  thus  we  have  both  uti- 
lis bibendo  and  utilis  ad  bibendum,  ‘useful  for  drinking;’  the  verbs 
used  with  this  gerund  are  generally  sum  and  its  compounds;  as 
non  solvendo  eat,  ‘ he  is  insolvent;’  scribendo  adfuerunt,  ‘ they  were 
present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  decree.’ 

(b)  When  ablative,  the  gerund  in  -do  either  denotes  the  in- 
strument, in  which  case,  of  course,  no  preposition  is  necessary;  as 

Alitur  vitium  vivitque  tegendo,  ‘the  disease  is  nourished  and 
lives  by  concealment ;’ 

or  it  is  an  ablative  depending  on  ah,  de,  ex,  or  in;  as 

Aristotelem  non  deterruit  a scribendo  amplitude  Platonis;  ‘the 
grandeur  of  Plato  did  not  deter  Aristotle  from  writing.’ 
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Summa  voluptas  ex  discendo  capitur,  ‘ the  greatest  pleasure  is 
derived  from  learning.’ 

If  the  verb  of  the  gerund  requires  an  accusative  ca.se,  the  gerundive 
is  preferred  to  the  gerund  in  -do,  whether  it  be  dative  or  ablative; 
as 

Tresviri  reipuhlicae  constituendae,  ‘a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  constitution.’ 

Consul  placandis  dis  dat  operam,  ‘ the  consul  pays  attention 
to  the  appeasing  of  the  gods.’ 

Fortitudo  in  laborihus  periculisque  subeundis  cernitur,  ‘courage 
is  manifested  in  undergoing  toils  and  dangers.’ 

(4)  Supines. 

189  The  supine  in  -turn  is  generally  used  after  verbs  of  mo- 
tion. It  may  be  changed,  without  any  difference  of  meaning,  into 
the  final  subjunctive  with  ut ; thus, 

Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae,  ‘ they  come  to 
see  (we  might  say  also  ut  spectent) ; they  come  that  they  may  be 
seen  themselves.’ 

Obs.  1 The  synon3rmous  substitutions  for  the  supine  in  -turn  will 
appear  from  the  equivalence  of  the  following  usages ; 

1 Venerunt  legati  petit um  pacem. 


2 ...  petituri  pacem. 

3 ...  ad pelendum  pacem  T»ni). 

4 ...  ad  ]Mcem  pelendam. 

5 ...  pacem  peiendi  cattsa. 

6 ...  pacts  petendae  causa. 

7 ...  ut  pacetn  peterent. 

8 ...  qui  pacem  peterent. 


Ohs.  2 The  various  expressions  after  which  the  supine  in  -turn  is 
regularly  used  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : 

Coriolanus  in  Volscos  exsulatum  ahiit.  Liv.  ii.  35.  Galli  gallinacei 
cum  sole  eunt  cubitum.  Plin.  x.  21.  Themistoclea  Argos  /uibitatum 
concessit.  Com.  Nep.  ll.  8.  Eumenes  Antigonum  in  Mediam  hiematum 
co^t  redire;  ipse  in  finitima  regions  Persidis  hiematum  copias  divisit. 
Corn.  Nep.  xviil.  8.  Totius  fere  Gallix  legati  ad  Caesarem  gratulatum 
convenerunt.  Css.  B.  G.  L 10.  Lacedsemonii  Agesilaum  bellatum  miserunt 
in  Asiam.  Corn.  Nep.  ix.  2.  Athenienses  miserunt  Delphos  consultum, 
quidnam  facerent  de  rebus  suis.  Corn.  Nep.  il.  2.  Fabius  Pictor  Del- 
phos  ad  oraculum  missus  est  sciscitattim,  quibus  precibus  suppliciisque 
deos  possent  placare.  Liv.  xxil.  57.  Porsena  praedatum  milites  trans 
Tiberim  aliis  atque  aliis  locis  trajecit.  Liv.  IL  11.  Stultitia  est,  venatum 
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dticere  invitas  canes.  Plant.  Stid^.  i.  2.  82.  Kulli  negare  soleo,  si  quis 
emm  me  vocal.  Ih.  i.  3.  28.  Dumnorix  propinquas  suas  nuptum  in  alias 
civitatee  co2/ocam/.  Cses.  £.6.  i.  18.  Augustus  filiam  Juliam  primuin 
Marcello,  deinde  Marco  Agrippee  nuptum  dedit.  Suet.  Aug.  63.  iSpecta- 
tam  admissi  risum  teueatis  amici.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  5. 

Obg.  3 We  have  seen  (70,  83)  that  the  supine  in  -turn  is  regularly 
used  with  the  passive  iri  to  form  the  future  passive  of  verbs,  and  that 
some  compounds,  as  venunuio,  also  contain  it;  there  are  other  para- 
phi'ases,  such  as  ]>erditum  eo,  ultuvi  eo,  which  add  little  to  the  meaning 
of  the  verbs  jxxdo,  uicUcor. 

Obs.  4 The  poets  sometimes  use  the  common  infinitive  instead  of 
the  supine  in  -turn  ; as  pecua  egil  vUere  monUs.  (Hor.  1 Cam.  ii.  7.) 

190  Tlie  supine  in  -tii  is  used  after /os,  nefas,  opus,  and  cer- 
tain adjectives  denoting  quality,  as  facilis,  difficilis,  dignvs,  indig- 
nus,  juciindus,inju£iindus,  acei-bus,  honestus,  mirabilis,  turpis,  utilis; 
but  only  a certain  number  of  supines  are  used  in  this  way,  such  as 
the  following : auditu,  cognitu,  dictu,  exitu,  factu,  intellectu,  gus- 
tatu,  inceptu,  inventu,  msvwratu,  scitu,  visu;  thus  we  have 

Nefas  est  dictu,  miseram  fuisse  Fabii  Maxitni  senectutem,  ‘ it  is 
wrong  to  say  that  the  old  age  of  Fabius  Maximus  was  miserable.’ 

Quid  est  tarn  jucundum  cognitu  et  auditu,  quain  sapientibus  sen- 
tentiis  gravibusque  verbis  omata  oratio  ? ‘ What  is  so  pleasant  to 

apprehend  and  hear  as  a speech  embellished  with  wise  sentiments 
and  weighty  words  ?’ 

Non  longiua  quam  quod  scitu  opus  est  in  narrando  procedetur, 
‘ the  narrative  will  not  be  carried  on  farther  than  is  necessary  for 
information.’ 

Pleraque  dictu  quam  re  sunt  faciliora,  ‘ most  things  are  easier  in 
the  saying  than  in  the  doing -{i.e.  more  easily  said  than  done).’ 

Quod  factu  foedum  est,  idem  est  et  dictu  turpe,  ‘ that  which  it  is 
abominable  to  do,  it  is  also  di.sgraceful  to  speak.’ 

Obs.  1 This  supine,  like  that  in  -turn,  may  be  changed  into  the 
gerund  in  -dum  with  ad ; compare  quid  est  tarn  jucundum  auditu  (Cic. 
de  Oral.  I.  8)  with  verba  ad  audietuhtm  jucunda  (Id.  Ibid.  I.  49).  A 
dative  in  -tui  is  occasionally  found  with  much  the  same  meaning  (above, 
53,  (a)> 

Obs.  2 The  poets  use  the  infinitive  instead  of  the  supine  in  -tu ; 
thus  we  have  cereus  in  vilium  Jlecli;  mortem  spemere  tiobilis;  opqrrobria 
fingers  saemis;  facilis  legi,  <tc. 
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§ 1,  Definitions. 

191  In  speaking  hitherto  of  the  details  of  Latin  Syntax,  we 
have  addressed  o\irseIves  to  the  task  of  determining  the  functions 
of  nouns  and  verbs  according  as  their  different  inflexions  contribute 
to  the  machinery  of  the  simple  sentence.  It  is  true  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  mu.st  lead  to  some 
mention  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  which  they  assist  in 
forming;  and  in  a less  detailed  exposition  of  Latin  Syntax,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  these  acces- 
sory propositions,  with  references  to  the  rules  in  which  mention 
hiis  been  made  of  their  essential  elements.  The  student,  however, 
■who  wishes  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  Latin  construction, 
and  to  use  it  as  an  exercise  of  his  logical  faculties,  must  make  a 
fresh  start  from  a knowledge  of  the  facts  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  preceding  chapters ; and  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  rules  for  the  use  of  separate  words,  he  must  learn  to 
classify  and  analyse  the  different  kinds  of  sentences,  to  recog^nize 
them  when  he  finds  them  in  the  pages  of  the  best  authors,  and  to 
construct  them  himself,  when  he  attempts  to  express  his  meaning 
in  the  Latin  language. 

192  Connected  sentences  are  either  co-ordinate,  or  one  of  them 
is  subordinate  to  the  other.  This  distinction  will  be  be.st  illustrated 
by  the  two  different  kinds  of  Hypothetical  ProjKmtions.  For  in 
logic  all  propositions  are  regarded  according  to  their  substance  as 
either  Categorical  or  Hypothetical.  Categorical  propositions  con- 
tain a direct  assertion  or  predication,  either  iinqualijied,  as  Deus  est 
bonvs,  ‘God  is  good;’  or  qualified,  as  homo  prudentissimus  falli 

D.  L.  a.  24 
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potest,  ‘the  wisest  man  may  be  deceived.’  Hypothetical  propositions 
consist  of  two  sentences,  and  they  are  either  conditional  or  disjunc- 
tive. If  the  hypothetical  projX)sition  is  conditional,  it  consists  of  a 
catcj^orical  proposition  and  an  sulverbial  sentence  dependent  on  it; 
as  si  quid  hahet,  dat,  ‘if  he  has  any  tiling,  he  gives  it.’  If  the  hypo- 
thetical proposition  is  disjunctive,  both  its  members  are  categorical, 
but  they  are  rendered  hypothetical  by  the  conjunction  which  con- 
nects them,  as  vel  hahet  vel  non  hahet,  ‘he  either  has  or  has  not;’  and 
if  the  conditional  particle  is  then  applied,  the  inference  may  also  be 
di.sjunctive,  as  aut  dat  ant  non  dat,  ‘he  either  gives  or  does  not 
give.’  Now  the  adverbial  sentence  in  the  conditional  hypothetical 
is  dependent  on  the  main  or  categorical  sentence  ; its  construction 
is  regulated  by  the  construction  of  the  main  sentence;  it  is  therefore 
called  subordinate;  and  the  discussion  of  conditional  propositions 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  subordinate  sentences.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  constituent  sentences  in  the  di.sjunctive  h3^thetical 
stand  on  an  equal  footing ; the  constniction  of  the  one  does  not 
depend  on  the  construction  of  the  other;  they  are  therefore  called 
co-ordinates,  and  their  discussion  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  co-ordi- 
nate sentences. 

193  Tliis  distinction  will  give  us  the  following  classification. 

(A)  Co-ordinate  sentences  are 

(a)  Copulative,  in  which  two  or  more  sentences  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  and  the  one  is  regarded  as  merely  added  or  appended 
to  the  other. 

(b)  Difjunctive,  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  distinct  alter- 
natives, without  any  clause  to  indicate  the  consequence. 

(c)  Adversative,  in  which  the  predication  of  the  subsequent 
clause  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  first,  but  not  dependent  on  it  in 
construction. 

(d)  Distributive,  which  arc  generally  in  some  sense  adversative 
also,  and  in  which  a main  sentence  is  divided  or  repeated  in  two  or 
more  co-ordinate  and  distributed  parts. 

(e)  Distinctive,  in  which  different  .subjects  or  objects  are  indi- 
cated by  a parallel  use  of  nouns  or  pronouns. 

(f)  Comparative,  in  which  the  subject  or  predicate  of  one  sen- 
tence is  compared  with  the  subject  or  predicate  of  another. 
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(B)  Subordinate  sentences  are 

(a)  Conditional,  which  consist  of  a sentence  containing  ‘if,’ 
‘ provided  tliat,  &C.,’  and  called  a protasis;  and  a sentence  giving 
the  result  of  the  condition,  and  called  an  apodosis. 

(b)  Definitive,  in  which  a relative  sentence  defines  or  describes 
some  antecedent  in  the  main  sentence,  and  thus  performs  the  part 
of  an  epithet 

(c)  Subjunctive,  in  which  a relative  sentence  conveys  a second- 
ary predication  with  regard  to  something  already  predicated  in  the 
main  sentence,  and  thus  performs  the  part  of  an  adverb. 

(d)  Temporal,  which  are  supplementary  to  the  tenses  of  the 
verb. 

(e)  Objective,  which  are  supplementary  to  the  cases  of  the 
noun. 

(f)  Illative  or  consecutive,  when  they  follow  a former  predi- 
cation as  a consequence. 

(g)  Final,  when  they  declare  the  end  of  what  is  predicated. 

(h)  Causal,  when  they  declare  the  cause  of  what  is  asserted. 

(i)  Concessive,  when  they  strengthen  or  limit  by  an  admission. 

(A)  Co-ordinate  Sentences. 

§ 2.  (a)  Copulative  Sentences. 

194  The  usage  of  the  conjunctions,  by  means  of  which  copu- 
lative sentences  are  constructed,  has  been  fully  discussed  above 
(pp.  191  sqq.).  Here  we  have  to  examine  and  analyse  the  logical 
structure  of  the  sentences  themselves;  and  with  this  view  the 
following  circumstances  must  be  considered. 

(a)  Copulative  sentences  are  expressed  in  three  ways : (1)  by 
a mere  juxtaposition  of  words  or  sentences,  as  veni,  mdi,  vici,  ‘I 
came  (and)  I saw,  (and)  I conquered;’  and  quae  res  sensibus perci- 
piuntur,  eas  cernimus,  audimus,  gustamus,  olfacimus,  tangimus,  ‘we 
see,  (and)  hear,  (and)  taste,  (and)  smell,  (and)  touch  the  objects  of 
the  sen.scs:’  (2)  by  inserting  a copulative  conjunction  before  the 
appended  words  and  .sentences,  or  the  last  of  them ; as  quamvis 
reus  sum  etpanem  candiduin  edo,  ‘I  am  as  guilty  as  you  please, 
and  still  I cat  white  bread;’  and  auctoritate  tua  nobis  opus  est,  et 
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congilio  et  etiam  gratia,  ‘we  need  your  authority,  and  your  advice, 
and,  in  addition,  your  popularity;’  (.3)  by  iaserting  some  word  or 
words  in  the  first  clause,  which  presume  and  re(iuiro  correlative 
expressions  in  the  following  copulative  sentence  or  sentences;  such 

are  et — et,  -que que,  turn — turn,  qiiuvi — quum,  turn — quum,  tain — 

quam,  non  solnm — sed  etiam,  partim — partim,  priinum — deinde — 
turn — poatremo,  &c. ; thus  : tu  imdtis  de  caitsis  vellem  me  convenire 
potuisses ; jyrimum,  nt  te  viderem ; deinde,  ut  tibi  possem  praeaens 
gratulari ; turn,  ut  quihus  de  rebus  vellemus,  te  tuis  ego  meis,  inter 
nos  communicarenius ; postrenio,  ut  amicitia  nostra  confirmaretur 
vehementius,  ‘for  many  reasons  I wish  you  could  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  me,  Jh-st,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ; then,  that 
I might  personally  express  my  congratulations ; again,  that  we 
might  confer  together  on  such  of  our  mutual  affairs  as  we  wished  ; 
lastly,  that  our  friendship  might  be  the  more  strongly  confirmed.’ 

Oba.  1 The  most  common  cases  of  the  omission  of  the  copulative 
particle,  or  asyiuleton,  as  it  is  called,  are  those  in  which  we  wish  to 
give  animation  and  energy  to  our  words,  as  in  the  celebrated  announce- 
ment of  Caisar’s  victoiy  qvioted  above;  the  enumeration  of  colleagues  in 
office,  as  Cru  Pompeio,  M . Crasso,  considibus;  in  examples,  as  bi/rris 
inesae  forlUudinem  aaepe  dicimua,  ut  in  equia,  in  leonihua,  Cic.  de  Off.  i. 
IG;  in  enumerations  of  classes  of  )>ersons  and  things  op|x)sed  tu  one 
another,  as  Democrilua  alba  et  alia  diacernere  non  poterat,  at  vero  bona, 
mala;  aequa,  iniqua;  hxyneata,  turpia;  utilia,  iuulilia;  mayna,  parva 
poterat,  Cic.  Tuac.  v.  39 ; similarly  we  have  side  by  side  prinut,  poatrema; 
fanda,  nefanda;  publica,  privata;  ultra,  citro;  such  j)hrases  as  Patrea, 
Conacripti  (above,  p.  192);  and  fonual  statements,  such  as  quUlqnid  dare, 
facere  oporlet;  aequum,  bonum;  aurta,  tecta,  ic. 

Oba.  2 Instead  of  omitting  the  cnj)ulative  particle,  we  may  pro- 
duce a similar  eflect  of  empiiasis  and  animation,  by  repeating  some  word 
common  to  all  the  coj)ulative  sentences;  this  is  called  anajdiora,  and  is 
found  in  words  of  various  kinds;  as  advei-bs:  ai  rede  Cato  jiulicavit,  turn 
rede  frurnenlariua  die,  non  rede  (tedium  peatilentium  vendiior  tacuit 
(Cic.  de  Off.  III.  IG);  personal  pronouns : noa  deorum  irntnorUdhim  templa, 
noa  muroa,  ifec.,  noa  leges,  <fec.,  defendimvs  (Cic.  Phil.  Vlll.  3);  condi- 
tional jMirticles:  ai  loco,  ai  fana,  ai  campuin,  ai  canea,  ai  equua  conane- 
tiidine  adamare  aolemua,  qiuuitum  id  in  hominum  conauetudine  faciliua 
fieri  poleat  ? (Cic.  Fin.  i.  20) ; adversative  particles : promiait,  sed  dijfi- 
culter,  aed  subduclia  superc'diia,  sed  nudignia  verbis  (Sen.  Benef.  l.  1). 

Oba.  3 When  the  copulative  sentence  a.ssumes  the  correlative  form, 
non  modo  (aolum)sed,  and  the  second  member  includes  a negative,  tlie 
negative  is  presumed  but  not  expressed  in  the  first  clause;  thus:  Philo- 
aophi  quidam  aublata  aasenaione  omneni  et  motum  animomm  et  actionem 
rerum  auatulerunl,  quod  non  modo  (not  only  no<)  rede  fieri,  sed  omnino 
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fieri  non  potest.  Cic.  Accul.  lY.  19.  Dolere  non  modo  summum  (not  only 
?tot  the  chief  evil),  sed  ne  malum  quulem  esse  maxima  auctoritale  philo- 
sophi  ajffirmatU.  Cic.  de  Off.  III.  19.  Epicurus  eupiditates  quasdam, 
quod  esseni  qdane  inanes,  neque  necessiiatem  modo  (and  not  only  did  not 
l>elong  to  necessity),  sed  ne  naturam  quidem  attingerent,  fiunditus  ejicieTi- 
das  putavit.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  33.  Praedonum  a Chalcide  naves  non  nwdo 
Euniiim  superare  (not  only  did  not  dare  to  doable  Cape  Suuium),  sed  nec 
extra  /return  Euripi  committere  ajierto  mari  se  audehant.  Liv.  xxxi.  22. 
Camillorum,  <tc.,  virtutes  non  solum  in  moribus  nostris  (are  not  only  not 
found  in  our  habits  of  life),  sed  vix  jam  in  libris  reperiuntur.  Cic. 
Cad.  17. 

(/8)  In  whatever  way  copulative  sentence.s  are  expres.sed,  their 
original  ba-sis  is  the  sam,e  as  that  of  the  relative  constnied  with 
it.s  antecedent.  For  it  is  an  established  fact  in  philology  that  the 
relative  was  primarily  a demonstrative  pronoun  denoting  relative 
proximity,  and  there  are  languages  which  express  the  strongest 
fonn  of  the  relative  sentence  either  by  the  correlative  of  two  pro- 
nouns expressing  nearness,  or  by  placing  one  of  these  in  the  rela- 
tive clause  {New  Cratylm,  § 148).  Wliile  therefore  the  omission 
of  the  copulative  conjunction  stands  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  all  other  cases  of  asyndeton,  w'e  have  the  oldest  form  of  the 
relative  sentence,  when  the  enumeration  is  expressed  by  a repeti- 
tion of  the  same  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  ; as  in  et  homi- 
nes et  viri,  or  honiinesque  virique;  and  we  have  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  relative  sentence,  when  a relative  is  opposed  to  a demonstra- 
tive particle;  as  honiinesque  et  equi,  which  means  ‘where  (there  are) 
men,  there  (opposite  to  them,  for  et  =avra,  dvri.  New  Cratylus, 
§ 194)  horses.’ 

Obs.  Tins  analysis  of  the  copulative  sentence  has  its  .special  value  in 
Latin,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  relative  is  often  really  equivalent 
to  the  copulative  conjunction  with  a demonstrative  pronoun ; thus  in 
Infima  conditio  est  scrvorum,  quibus  non  male  praecipiunt,  qui  itajubent 
tUi  ut  mercenariis  (Cic.  de  Off.  i.  13),  the  relative  sentence  is  equivalent 
to  Et  non  nude  praecipiunt,  qui  jubent  iisuti,  ut  mercenariis.  Similarly 
in  Grave  ipsius  conscientiae  pondus  est,  qua  sublata  jacent  omnia  (Cic. 
Nat.  Deor.  il.  33),  the  relative  sentence  is  equivalent  to  Et  hoc  sublata, 
jacent  omnia.  And  so  in  a number  of  examples. 

§ 3.  (b)  Disjunctive  Sentences. 

195  Although  copulative  and  di.sjunctive  sentences  seem  to  be 
constructed  in  a perfectly  similar  manner,  there  is  an  essential 
difference  in  their  logical  value.  For  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
copulative  sentence  may  be  reduced  ultimately  to  that  form  of  the 
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relative  sentence  which  constitutes  the  conditional  proposition,  with 
both  the  assumption  and  consequence  stated,  the  disjunctive  sen- 
tences oppose  two  assumptions  as  alternatives,  without  stating  the 
consequence  of  either  (above,  192).  Accordingly,  while  homines- 
qtte  et  equi  means,  ‘where  there  arc  men,  there  are  also  horses,’ tlie 
disjunctive  sentence  vel  homines,  vel  equi  implies,  ‘you  may  choose 
horses,  you  may  choose  men,’  and  the  disjunctive  sentence,  aut 
homines  aut  equi  presumes,  ‘ where  there  are  men,  there  are  not 
horses,’  for,  as  we  have  seen,  aut  and  hand  are  the  same  word. 

Obs.  The  examples  given  above  (p.  194)  of  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tions vel,  ant,  and  ve  render  it  unnecessary  to  illustrate  their  use  here. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  concessive  force  of  vel,  which  i.s 
seen  in  the  disjunctive  sentence,  is  really  ])reserved  by  this  particle, 
when  it  is  said  to  mean  ‘even’  or  when  it  introduce.?  an  example.  In 
both  cases  it  may  be  rendered  by  ‘ take,  if  you  i)lease.’  In  the  former 
usage,  it  is  esitccially  combined  with  superlatives,  as  vel  optime,  frnctus  vel 
optimus,  which  may  be  rendered  ‘if  you  like,  in  the  best  manner,’  ‘pro- 
duce, if  you  plea-se,  of  the  best  kind.’  That  it  is  not  properly  rendered 
‘even’  is  shown  by  its  occasional  combination  in  this  use  with  eliani; 
as  IJe  rebus  tiostris  suits,  vel  etium  nimium  multa,  ‘ enough,  if  you  plca.se, 
even  too  much  of  our  affairs.’  Cic.  ad  Div.  iv.  14.  That  it  has  a con- 
cessive value  is  clear  from  such  passages  as  Per  me  vel  sterUis  licet, 
‘as  far  as  depends  on  me,  you  may  snore,  if  you  plea.se.’  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  19. 
Qunm  sis  morosus  vel  ex  hoc  intelluji  potest,  qtusl,  Ac.,  ‘ how  morose  you 
are,  may,  if  you  please,  bo  understood  fi-om  this,  becan.se,  <fec.’  Precisely 
the  same  is  its  real  force  when  it  means  ‘for  exam]>Ie,’  for  there  it 
denotes,  ‘take  this  instiince,  if  you  like  it;’  thus,  Amant  le  omnes 
mtdierejt — vel  illae  quae  here  pallio  me  reprehemJerunt,  ‘take  for  in- 
stance those  who  pulled  me  by  my  cloak  yesterday.’  I’laut.  Mil.  Gl.  l. 
1.  59. 

§ 4.  (c)  Adversative  Sentences. 

196  Adversative  sentences  are  constructed  by  means  of  the 
adversative  conjunctions  {sed,  auteni,  veriim,  &c.,  whicli  have  been 
discussed  above  (p.  19(i)).  The  logical  value  of  these  co-ordi- 
nate propositions  is  to  a certain  extent  dependent  on  the  particle 
which  is  used.  Generally,  however,  the  second  clause  is  supposed 
to  contain  some  predication  essentially  different  from  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  former  sentence.  The  difference  may  amount  to  a 
statement  of  something  inconsistent  with  what  has  gone  before,  or 
it  may  lx;  merely  that  distinction  which  is  marked  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  second  proposition  of  a syllogism.  Thu.s,  if  we  de- 
scrilx;  any  one  as  imjeniosus  homo,  sed  {at,  verum)  in  omni  vita  in- 
coiistans,  we  concede  his  ability,  while  we  oppose  to  it  the  very 
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different  and  inconsistent  fact  that  he  was  fickle  in  all  his  actions. 
Here  the  particle  used  (generally  sed,  another  form  of  se,  and  sine) 
means  ‘but’  in  the  sense  of  our  adversative  conjunction  (origi- 
nally be-outan,  ‘without’).  But  if  we  say  nunc  quod  agitur  agor- 
mus ; agitur  autem  liberine  vivamus  an  mortem  obeamus,  we  mean, 
‘ let  us  attend  to  the  busine.ss  before  us ; but  the  busine.ss  before  us 
i.s  whether  we  are  to  live  in  freedom  or  to  die.’  Here  the  particle 
used  (generally  autem)  means  ‘ but,’  in  the  sense  of  our  ‘ now  ’ or 
‘ however,’  and  we  naturally  expect  a third  clause  beginning  with 
‘ therefore.’  In  the  former  use  of  the  adversative  sentence,  its  con- 
struction is  sometimes  copulative  in  Latin ; or  we  have  -que,  et,  or 
ac,  where  we  use  ‘but’  in  English.  This  occurs  when  the  former 
sentence  is  negative,  and  the  adversative  sentence  affirmative. 
Thus  we  have,  nostrorum  militum  impetum  hostes  ferre  nonpotuerunt 
ac  terga  verterunt  (Ca‘s.  B.  G.  iv.  3-5),  ‘ the  enemy  could  not  with- 
stand the  attack  of  our  men,  but  turned  tbeir  backs.’  Here  the 
Greek  would  use  the  strongest  adversative  particle  d\Xd.  The 
relative  pronoun  which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  the  place  of  the 
copulative  conjunction,  is  also  used  in  Latin  as  a substitute  for  the 
adversative  particle,  and  even  in  those  cases  where  the  first  clause 
is  affirmative ; thus  in  Rmnani  nutu  vocibusque  hostes,  si  introire 
vellent,  vocare  coeperunt,  quorum  progredi  ausus  est  nemo  (C®s. 
B.  0.  V.  43),  quorum  is  used  for  sed  eorum,  ‘but  no  one  of  them 
dared  to  do  so.’  Similarly  in  nulla  res  vehementius  rempublicam 
continet,  qtiam  fides,  quae  nulla  esse  potest,  nisi  erit  necessaria 
eolutio  rerum  creditarum  (Cic.  de  Off.  Ii.  24>),  quae  is  used  for 
sed  ea  or  ea  autem,  ‘this,  however,  cannot  exist,  unless  the  pay- 
ment of  what  is  trusted  shall  be  necessary.’ 


§ .5.  (d)  Distnbutive  Sentences. 

197  Distributive  sentences  are  constructed  (a)  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  concessive  quidem  to  the  adversative  sed;  or  (/3)  by 
means  of  the  indicative  pronouns  hie  and  ills  (G2) ; or  (7)  by  a 
repetition  of  distributive  words,  as  pars,  alius,  &c. 

(a)  When  we  have  the  opposition  of  quidem  to  sed,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  piv — 8e,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  best 
writers  to  insert  a pronoun  immediately  before  quidem  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  word  of  which  the  predicate  is  conceded;  thus. 
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(Jratorias  exerdtationes  non  tu  quidem  reliquuiii,  sed  eerie  philo- 
sophtam  illia  anteposuuiH  (Cia  de  Fato,  2),  ‘you,  it  must  be 
admitted,  have  not  abandoned  the  practice  of  oratory,  but  you  have 
certainly  preferred  philosophy  to  those  exercises.’  Domitius  mdla 
tile  quidem  arte,  sed  Latino  tamen  et  multa  cum  lihertate  dicehtU 
(Cic.  Brut  77),  ‘ Domitius,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  speak  with 
much  art,  but  still  he  spoke  good  Latin,  and  with  much  freedom.’ 
Thus  dolor  humanus  is  quidem,  sed  magnopere  moderandus  (Cic. 
Alt.  XII.  10),  ‘your  grief,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  prompted  by  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  but  it  is  by  all  means  to  be  moderated.’ 
Libri  scripti  inconsiderate  ab  optimis  quidem  viris,  sed  non  satis 
eruditis  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  I.  3),  ‘books  written  inconsiderately  by 
men  who  were  no  doubt  excellent  in  their  moral  character,  but  who 
were  not  sufficiently  learned.’  Ludo  et  joco  vti  iUo  quidem  licet, 
sed  turn  quum  gravibus  seriisqne  rebus  satisfecerimus  (Cic.  de  Off.  i. 
29),  ‘ one  may  indeed  indulge  in  sport  and  joke,  but  only  when 
we  haye  ade<{uately  dealt  with  affairs  of  weight  and  seriousness.’ 
Cyri  vitam  et  disciplinam  legunt,  praeclaram  illam  quidem,  sed 
non  tarn  aqdam  rebus  nostrls  (Cic.  Brut.  29),  ‘they  read  the  Cyro- 
pa?dia,  an  admirable  work  it  must  bo  allowed,  but  not  so  well 
suited  to  our  business.’  The  omis.sion  of  the  pronoun  lx;fore  qui- 
dem is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  w'e  have  such  constructions  as  Pro- 
posuit  quidem  legem,  sed  miuutissitnis  litteris  et  angusto  loco  (Sueton. 
Cal.  41).  And  the  merely  adversative  sentence  without  quidem 
has  sometimes  a distributive  sense ; as  Ennius  esse  deos  censet, 
sed  eos  non  curare  opinatur,  quid  agat  humanum  gemts  (Cic.  de  Div. 
I.  .o8),  where  we  might  insert  iUe  quidem  without  altering  the 
signification. 

iff)  When  the  distribution  has  reference  to  persons  or  things, 
already  mentioned  separately,  the  pronoun  hie,  ‘ this  here,’  is  gene- 
rally used  to  indicate  the  last-mentioned;  iUe,  ‘that  other,’ to  indi- 
cate that  which  was  named  first;  as  Caesar  beneficiis  atque  muniji- 
centia  nuignus  habebatur,  integritate  vitae  Cato  ; tile  (the  former — 
C.esar)  nuiimtetudine  et  misericordia  clarus  factus,  Ituic  (to  the  latter 
— Cato)  seveidtus  dignitatem  addiderat  (Sail.  Cat.  .54).  But  hie 
and  ille  may  mean,  conversely,  the  first  and  the  second  terms  in 
tlie  enumeration,  because  in  the  idea,  though  not  in  the  retrospec- 
tive order,  the  first  is  nearer  than  the  second ; as  Melior  tutiorque 
est  certa  pax,  qiiam  sperata  victoria;  hnec  (the  first-mentioned. 
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peace)  in  tm,  ilia  (the  second,  victory)  in  deorum  potestate  est  (Liv. 
XXX.  30). 

(7)  When  the  distribution  has  reference  to  things  already 
mentioned  in  the  aggregate,  the  enumeration  of  the  particulars  is 
e.xpressed  by  a repetition  of  distributive  words;  thus  we  have  pars 
— pars;  as  Ceteri  deserti  ah  ducibus  pars  (in  part,  some  of  them) 
transitione,  pars  (others  of  them)  fnga  dissijMti  sunt  (Liv.  xxviii. 
10).  Multitudo  pars  (some  of  the  multitude)  procurrit  in  vias,  pars 
(others)  in  vestibulis  stat,  pars  (others)  ex  tectis  fenestrisque  prospec- 
tant, et  quid  rei  sit  rogitant  (Liv.  xxiv.  21),  where  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  optional  whether  we  use  the  singular  or  the  plural 
verb  with  pars  in  a distributive  sentence.  Similarly  we  have  pars 
— quidani ; as  Cherusci  instant  cedentibus  collectosque  in  orbem  pars 
(some  of  them)  congressi,  quidam  (certain  of  the  number)  eminus 
proturbant  (Tac.  Ann.  II.  11).  Also  alii — alii  or  alter — alter;  as 
Illi  ad  deprecandum  periculum  proferebant,  alii  (some  of  them)  pur- 
puram  Tgriam,  tus  alii  (others),  geinmas  alii  (others),  w'na  nonnulli 
(some  few)  Graeca  (Cic.  Verr.  vii.  56).  Duae  Jiliae  harum  altera 
(one  of  the  two)  ocdsa,  altera  (the  other)  cajita  est  (Cmsar,  B.  G.  i. 
53).  Sometimes  the  distribution  is  expre.ssed  in  a single  sentence, 
as  when  we  have  Discedebant  alius  in  aliam  partem  {alius  alio), 
‘ they  separated  one  to  one  side,  one  to  the  other.’  So  also  Aliter 
cum  aliis  loqueris,  ‘ you  speak  differently  to  different  people.’  Haec 
aliter  ab  aliis  definiuntur,  ‘ these  things  are  defined  by  different 
persons  in  different  manners.’  Sometimes  the  distribution  is  ex- 
pressed without  an  enumeration  of  parts  by  the  mere  pronoun  quis- 
que;  as  Neque  mirum,  ubi  vos  separatim  sibi  quisque  (each  of  you 
for  himself)  consilium  capitis  (Sail.  Cat.  52).  Infensus  miles  me- 
moria  laborum  se  quisque  (each  of  the  soldiers),  ultione  et  sanguine 
explebant  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  25).  Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes  (Virg. 
xEn.  VI.  745).  So  also  we  have  hie  et  hie,  hie  et  ille,  ille  et  ille, 
‘ this  and  that,’  ‘ one  or  two.’ 

§ 6.  (e)  Distinctive  Sentences. 

198  As  the  distributive  sentence  is  often  in  a certain  sense 
adversative,  so  the  distinctive  sentence  may  approximate  in  logical 
value  to  the  distributive.  But  the  distributive  is  of  wider  applica- 
tion than  the  adversative,  and  the  distinctive  than  the  distributive. 
The  main  instrument  in  the  construction  of  a distinctive  sentence 
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in  Latin  is  the  pronoun,  and  a discussion  of  thi.s  form  of  the  co- 
ordinate sentence  resolves  itself  into  an  examination  of  the  synUix  of 
the  different  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns ; but  although 
the  Latin  language  is  much  more  precise  in  this  respect  than  the 
English,  it  sometimes  omits  the  pronoun  where  we  should  insert  it; 
it  dispenses  with  the  verb  when  distinctive  nouns  are  used;  ami  it 
often  repeats  the  same  w'ord  where  we  should  use  some  distinctive 
cxj)ression.  It  will  be  convenient,  before  we  investigate  the  syntax 
of  the  different  pronouns,  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  nouns 
in  distinctive  sentences,  to  consider  those  ciises  in  which  the  pro- 
noun or  verb  is  omitted,  and  in  which  the  same  word,  whether 
noun  or  pronoun,  is  repeated  to  mark  a distinctive  relation. 

(a)  Omission  of  the  Pronoun  or  Verb. 

199  (aa)  The  pronoun  is  not  inserted,  as  in  English,  when 
there  are  distinctive  genitives  in  reference  to  the  same  noun ; as 
Perspicuum  est  bcnevoleutiae  vim  esse  magnum,  metus  (that  of  fear, 
i.  e.  vim  metus)  imbecilkirn.  Cic.  de  Off.  II.  8. 

(bb)  Tlie  same  verb  is  not  repeated  in  distinctive  sentences, 
even  though  a different  jierson  or  number  would  be  required;  thus 
we  have  Abi  rus  ergo  hinc:  ibi  ego  te  [i.e./eram,  ‘I  will  put  up 
with  you’),  tu  me  feres.  Ter.  Ileaut.  iv.  2.  4.  In  Ugreania  plebs 
publicos  alit  canes,  optimates  domesticos  (i.e.  canes  aiunt,  ‘ rear  dogs 
in  their  houses’).  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  I.  4.5. 

(/3)  Repetition  of  Distinctive  Words. 

200  (aa)  The  same  noun  is  repeated,  when  mutuality  or  cor- 
re.spondence  is  signified ; as  Placet  Stoicis  homines  homiuum  causa 
esse  generatos  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  17),  ‘it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics 
that  men  have  been  created  for  the  sake  of  one  another.’  Ad  J'a- 
dimonis  lacuin  Dtrusci,  lege  sacrata  coacto  exercitu,  quum  vir  virtem 
legisset  (each  man  having  chosen  his  mate),  dimicarunt.  Liv.  ix. 
39. 

(bb)  More  frequently  the  same  pronominal  word  is  repeated  in 
this  sense;  as  Sergius  Virginiusque  noxii  ambo  alter  in  alterum  cau- 
sam  conferunt  (lay  the  blame  upon  one  another,  i.e.  the  one  upon 
the  other).  Liv.  v.  11.  Nihil  aliud  in  judicium  venit,  nisi  titer  utri 
insidias  fecerit  (which  of  the  two  plotted  against  the  other).  Cic. 
Mil.  12.  Magni  estjudicis  statuere  quid  quemque  cuiqiie  praestare 
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oporteat  (what  every  man  ought  to  do  for  his  neighbour,  i.  e.  every 
man  for  every  man).  Cic.  de  Off.  ill.  17.  Alius  alio  graviua 
atque  ornatius  de  mea  salute  dixit  (every  successive  speaker  out- 
stript  the  previous  speaker  in  the  dignity  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  enlarged  on  my  safety).  Cic.  Sext.  34.  Equites  sine  duce  relicti 
alii  alia  (one  in  one  way,  another  in  another)  in  civitates  suas 
dilapsi  sunt.  Liv.  XLIV.  43. 

(7)  Use  of  the  Distinctive  Pronouns. 

201  The  signification  of  the  pronouns  has  been  alreatly  given 
(above.  Part  i.  Chap,  ill.);  hut  it  belongs  to  the  syntax  of  co- 
ordinate sentences  to  illustrate  by  examples  the  construction  of  the 
demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns,  which  are  used  as  the  vehi- 
cles of  distinctive  reference. 

(aa)  Is. 

The  pronouns,  which  are  most  especially  distinctive,  are  is  and 
its  two  derivatives  idem  and  ipse,  corresjwnding,  as  we  have  seen 
(alx)ve,  (13),  to  the  three  usages  of  the  Greek  avros.  In  its  most 
ordinary  use,  is  is  either  the  correlative  of  qui  in  a definite  sen- 
tence, as  .4  me  ii  contenderunt,  qui  apud  me  et  amicitia  et  dignitate 
plurimiim  possunt  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  1),  ‘ I was  applied  to  by  the  par- 
ticular persons,  who  have  the  greatest  influence  with  me  on  grounds 
of  friendship  or  wortliincas or  it  is  a mere  pronoun  of  reference; 
as  Omitto  Isocraiem  discipulosque  ejus,  Ephorum  et  Naucrateni  (Cic. 
Or.  51),  ‘I  omit  Isocrates  and  his  scholars  (the  scholars  of  the 
person  in  particular  just  mentioned)  Ephorus  and  Naucrates.’  In 
regard  to  the  former  usage,  the  is  sometimes  introduces  not  qui,  but 
quicunque  or  siquis;  as  Earn  foHunam  quaecunque  erit  tua  (Cic. 
Mil.  36).  Ex  ea  facilitate,  si  quam  habet  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  15). 
As  a pronoun  of  reference  is  becomes  emphatically  distinctive, 
when  it  is  used  by  itself  with  a copulative  or  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, .so  that  et  is,  et  is  quidem,  atque  is,  or  isque,  means  ‘and  that 
too,’ and  nec  is  means  ‘and  that  not;’  as  in  the  following  examples: 
Exempla  quaenlntur  et  ea  (and  those)  non  antiqua  (Cic.  VeiT.  ill. 
90).  Epicurus  una  in  domo  et  ea  quidem  (and  that  too)  angusta 
quam  magnos  quantaque  amoris  conspiratione  consentientes  tenuit 
amicorum  greges!  (Cic.  Fin.  I.  20).  Uno  atque  eo  facili  (and  that 
an  easy  one)  proelio  caesi  ad  Antium  hostes  (Liv.  iv.  57).  Unain 
rem  explicabo  eamque  maximain  (Cic.  Fin.  I.  8),  ‘I  will  explain  one 
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circumstance,  and  that  a point  of  tlie  greatest  importance.’  GaMi 
legionem  nec  earn  plenissimam  (and  that  not  a very  complete  one) 
propter  paucitcUem  deapiciebant  (Ca’s,  B.  0.  Iir.  2).  If  the  tlistinction 
added  belongs  to  the  general  predication,  we  have  et  id  or  idque;  as 
CmssHTii  cognovi  studiia  optimis  deditum  idque  a puero  (Cic.  ad  div. 
XIII.  1(1),  ‘I  have  known Crassiis  to  be  devoted  to  the  best  pursuibs, 
and  that  too  (i.e.  the  circumstiince  that  he  was  so  devoted)  from  his 
boyhood.’  We  have  also  sed  is  in  a similar  sense;  as  Severitatem 
in  senectute  probo,  sed  earn  modicam  (Cic.  /Sen.  18).  The  distinctive 
sentence  with  is  sometimes  stands  by  itself  and  independently  of 
the  contc.xt.  In  this  case  it  begins  the  sentence;  as  1\  Anniua 
Asellus  mortuus  est  C.  Sacerdote  praetore.  Is  quum  haberet  imicam 
jiliam,  earn  bonis  suis  heredem  instituit  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  41).  In  this 
case  the  proper  name  of  the  person  referred  to  is  sometimes  repeated 
in  the  distinctive  sentence,  and  we  write,  for  instance,  is  Piso  (Sail. 
Cat.  19),  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  write  in  Greek  6 
lUatsv.  We  have  also  is  est  and  id  est  in  the  sense  ‘ I mean  to 
speak  of.’ 

(bb)  Idem. 

Besides  its  common  use  in  expressions  of  identity,  where  we 
say  ‘the  s.ame,’  idem  is  employed  distinctively  when  we  introduce 
some  adverbial  phrase  denoting  correspondence  ('  also,’  ‘ likewise,’ 
‘at  the  same  time,’  ‘in  the  same  manner’)  or  contrast  (‘still,’  ‘ on 
the  other  hand,’  ‘ notwithstanding’) ; as  Nihil  utile,  quod  non  idem 
honestum  (Cic.  de  Off.  ill.  7),  ‘nothing  is  useful,  which  is  not  also 
(at  the  same  time)  virtuous.’  Etiam  patriae  hoc  munus  debere  tn- 
detis,  ut  ea,  quae  salva  j>er  te  est,  pei'  te  eundem  sit  omata  (Cic.  Leg. 
I.  2),  ‘ you  seem  to  owe  this  good  service  to  your  country,  that 
being  saved  by  you,  it  should  be  adorned  by  you  also.’  Inventi 
multi  sunt,  qui  vitam  profundere  propatria  parati  essent,  iidem  (still, 
notwithstiinding,  on  the  other  hand)  gloriae  jacturam  ne  minimam, 
quidein  facere  veUent  (Id.  ibid.  I.  24).  Epicurus,  quum  optimam  et 
j)raestantissiinam  naturam  dei  dicat  esse,  negat  idem  esse  in  deo 
gratiam  (Cic.  N.  D.  i.  4.3),  ‘Epicunis,  although  he  s.ays  that  the 
nature  of  God  is  the  best  and  most  excellent,  denies  all  the  while 
that  there  is  any  feeling  of  favour  in  the  Deity.’ 

(cc)  Ipse. 

We  may  use  ipse  either  alone  or  with  an  immediate  reference  to 
the  personal  or  reflexive  pronouns.  In  the  former  case,  it  denotes 
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(1)  the  most  emphatic  or  exclusive  distinction,  as  when  the  Py- 
thagoreans said  of  their  master:  Ipse  dixit  (aur^  e^a)  (Cic.  N.  D. 
I.  5,  § 10),  ‘he  said  it  himself,’  ‘you  have  his  own  authority 
for  it;’  or  (2)  spontaneity;  as  Ipsae  lacte  domuin  referent  distenta 
capellae  ubera  (Virg.  Eel.  iv.  21),  which  Horace  {Epod.  x\a.  40)  ex- 
presses thus:  Injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae;  or  (3)  exact 
measurement,  especially  of  time  ; as  Triginta  dies  erant  ipsi,  qiium 
has  dabam  litteras,  per  qnos  nulbis  a vobis  acceqwram  (Cic.  Att. 
III.  21),  ‘ exactly  thirty  days  had  elapsed ;’  nunc  ipmm  ea  lego, 
ea  scribo,  ut  ii  qui  mecum  sunt  dijficilius  otium  ferant,  qunm  ego 
laborem  (Cic.  Att.  XII.  40),  ‘ at  this  particular  time  I read  and 
■write  such  things  that  those  who  are  with  me  find  it  more  difticult 
to  endure  their  leisure  than  I do  to  boar  my  toil.’  When  ipse  is 
used  with  immediate  reference  to  the  personal  or  reflexive  pronouns, 
it  admits  of  two  constructions;  it  is  used  in  the  nominative  with  a 
personal  or  reflexive  pronoun  in  an  oblique  case,  if  we  wi.sh  to  inti- 
mate that  the  agency  is  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence; 
thus  we  say,  Xon  egeo  medicina,  me  ipse  consolor  (Cic.  Lael.  3),  ‘ I 
need  no  medicine ;’  ‘ I console  myself,’  i. e.  ‘I  need  no  external  or 
foreign  consolation;’  ‘ I alone  minister  consolation  to  myself.’  Val- 
vae  clausae  repagulis  subito  se  ijtsae  aperuerunt  (Cic.  N.  D.  il.  3), 
‘ the  doors,  though  shut  and  "bolted,  suddenly  opened  themselves  by 
their  own  agency.’  Eon  potest'  exercituni  is  impei'ator  continere,  qui 
se  ipse  non  continet  (Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  1.3),  ‘ the  genei-al,  who 
does  not  by  his  own  efforts  keep  himself  under  control,  cannot  con- 
trol his  army.’  But  if  we  wish  to  intimate  that  the  results  of  tlie 
action  are  confined  to  the  subject,  we  put  ipse  in  the  same  oblique 
case  with  the  reflexive  pronoun;  thus  we  say,  Sensim  tardeve  potius 
nosinet  ipsos  cognoscimus  (Cic.  Fin.  "V.  15),  ‘ we  get  to  know  our 
very  selves  gradually,  or  rather  slowly,’  i.e.  ‘it  is  only  ■with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves  that  this  knowledge  is  so  difficult.’  We  find, 
liowever,  that  i/we  is  used  in  the  nominative  in  a sort  of  redundant 
manner,  where  we  should  expect  it  to  be  in  the  same  case  with  the 
reflexive  pronoun;  but  here  the  distinctive  value  of  the  pronoun  is 
very  apparent;  thus  we  say  Ipse  sibi  inimicus  est  (Cic.  Fin.  V.  10), 
‘ he  is  his  own  enemy,’  i.e.  ‘he  has  no  other  enemy.’  Hecum  ipsi 
loquuntur  (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  17),  ‘they  soliloquize,’  i.e.  ‘there  are  no 
other  speakers.’  Crassus  et  Antonins  ex  senptis  cognosci  ipsi  suis 
non  potuerunt  (Cic.  de  Orat.  Ii.  2),  ‘ Crassus  and  Antouius  could  not 
be  learnt  from  their  own  writing  in  their  distinctive  characteristics.’ 
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(dd)  Se,  8UHS. 

The  reflexive  pronoun,  which  is  thus  used  with  ipse,  is  the 
regular  vehicle  of  a distinctive  reference  to  the  main  subject  of  a 
sentence. 

(1)  Properly  the  reflexive  is  the  pronoun  of  distinctive  refer- 
ence to  the  nominative  of  the  main  sentence;  thus,  Id  ea  de  cattsa 
Caesar  fecit,  ne  se  (i.  e.  Cassar  himself ) occiipatum  opprimerent. 
Exjiosuit,  cur  ea  res  parum  sibi  (i.e.  to  Caesar)  pluceret.  Accused 
aviicos,  quod  se  (himself,  i.e.  Caesar)  non  adjuverint.  Ariovistus 
respondet,  si  quid  Caesar  se  (liim,  the  speaker,  Ariovistus)  velit, 
ilium  (Caesar)  ad  se  (Ariovistus)  venire  oportere.  Caesar,  B.  G.  i. 
34.  Turn  ei  dormienti  idem  ille  visits  est  rogare,  ut  quoniam  sibi 
(the  murdercsl  man,  whose  ghost  asked  the  question)  vivo  non  sub- 
venisset,  mortem  suam  (his,  the  ghostly  speaker’s  death)  ne  inultam 
esse  pateretur.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  27. 

(2)  Se,  suits  are  also  used,  whenever  there  is  an  expression  of 
reciprocal  or  mutual  action;  in  the  former  case  it  is  often  combined 
with  ipse,  as  we  have  seen  above;  thus  we  have  Ipse  se  quisque 
diligit  (Cic.  Am.  21),  ‘eveiy  man  loves  himself.’  Bestiis  homines 
uti possunt  ad  suam  utilitatem  (Cic.  Kin.  iii.  20),  ‘men  may  make 
use  of  the  lower  animals  for  their  own  requirements’  (L  e.  of  the 
men  who  use  them).  Etiam /eras  inter  se  partus  et  educatio  conci- 
liat  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  22),  ‘birth  and  education  bind  even  wild 
beasts  to  one  another.’  Veri  amici  non  solum  colent  inter  se  et 
diligent,  sed  etiam  verehuntur  (Cic.  Am.  22),  ‘ time  friends  will  not 
only  serve  and  love  one  another,  but  will  also  feel  mutual 
respect.’ 

(3)  We  may  use  se,  situs,  even  without  any  distinctive  re- 
flexion to  the  subject,  if  there  is  an  emphatic  reference  to  any  per- 
son or  thing  in  the  sentence,  where  we  introduce  the  phrase  ‘ his, 
her,  its  own,’  in  English;  thus,  Ilannibalein  sui  cives  e civitate 
ejecerunt  (Cic.  pro  Sext  68),  ‘ his  own  citizens  banishetl  Hannibal.’ 
Si  ceteris  recte  facta  sua  prosunt,  mihi  niea  ne  quando  obsint  provi- 
dete  (Cic.  Cat.  III.  12),  ‘if  their  own  good  deeds  are  advantageous 
to  others,  take  care  that  mine  be  not  at  any  time  injurious  to  me.’ 
Cut  proposita  est  consenatio  sui,  neecsse  est  hide  qiioque  partes  sui 
caras  esse  (Cic.  Fin.  V.  13),  ‘ it  is  necessary  that  the  parts  of  himself 
should  be  dear  to  the  man,  who  has  proposed  to  himself  his  own 
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preservation.’  Sometimes  it  may  appear  doubtful  whether  we 
ought  to  use  SUU8  or  ejus.  Thus,  while  we  have  Dicaearchum  cum 
Aristarcho,  aeqiiali  et  condisdpulo  siio,  omittamus  (Cic.  Tusc.  i.  18), 
we  have  in  a sentence  apparently  very  similar,  Omitto  Isocratem 
discipulosque  ejus  Epliorum  et  Naucratem  (Cic.  Or.  51).  But  in 
the  former  the  use  of  the  preposition  cum  conveys  an  idea  of  ac- 
companiment which  makes  the  reference  emphatic;  ‘let  us  pass 
over  Dicaarchus,  and  with  him  his  own  scholar  Aristarchus;’  but 
in  tlie  second  case,  we  merely  say,  ‘ I pass  over  Isocrates  and  his 
scholars  (the  scholars  of  that  particular  rhetorician)  Ephorus  and 
Naucrates.’  Similarly  we  have  Fabius  a me  diligitur  propter 
aummam  auam  humanitatem  et  observantiam  (Cic.  ad  Div.  XV.  14), 
where  the  writer  intimates  that  the  politene.ss  and  attention  of 
Fabius  were  peculiarly  his  own;  but  in  a precisely  similar  .sentence 
we  find,  Pisonem  nostrum  merito  ejus  amo  plurimum  (Cic.  ad  Div. 
XIV.  2),  because  there  is  no  emphasis  in  the  attribution  of  merit 
to  Piso. 

Obs.  1 Se,  suns  may  be  used  in  a reflexive  sense,  though  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  nominative  of  the  main  sentence,  but  to  the  word  wliich 
cfmstitutea  the  real  rather  than  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  general 
proposition;  thus.  Jam  inde  ab  initio  Fauatido  spes  J'uerat,  regiam 
stirpem  apud  se  educan  (Liv.  i.  5),  because  Faustulo  spes  fnerat  is 
quite  equivalent  to  Faustulus  speraverat.  A Ctiesare  valde  libendiler 
invitor  sibi  ut  sim  legahis  (Cic.  AU.  18),  because  a Caesare  haitor  is 
quite  equivalent  to  Caesar  me  invitat. 

Obs.  2 In  a dependent  sentence,  the  reflexive  pronoun  may  refer 
to  either  of  two  nouns  in  the  main  sentence,  or  there  may  be  two 
reflexive  pronouns  refening  resjiectively  to  the  two  nouns  previously 
introduced;  thus  we  may  say,  llortensius  ex  Ferre  quaesivit,  cur  saos 
(i.  e.  llorlensit)  Jamiliarissitnos  rejici  passus  esset  (Cic.  Yerr.  i.  7),  be- 
can.se  the  direct  interrogative  would  have  been  Cur  meos  /amiliaris- 
simos  rejici  passus  es  ? Again  we  may  say,  Livius  S(dlnator  Q.  Fabium 
Maximum  rogavit,  ut  merninissel  opera  sua  (i.  a Livii)  se  (i.  e.  Fabium) 
Tarentum  recepisse  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  67),  because  the  direct  sentence  would 
have  been  Memento  opera  mea  te  Tarentum  recepisse. 

Obs.  3 Sometimes  the  necessity  for  a distinctive  reference  obliges 
the  writer  to  use  is  with  i-eference  to  the  nominative  of  the  main 
sentence,  and  se,  sums  with  reference  to  the  subordinate  word;  thus 
we  find  such  sentences  as  the  following : Jfelvetii  persuadent  Rauracis 
et  Tulingis,  uti,  eodem  usi  consilio,  oppidis  suis  vicisque  (i.  e.  Raura- 
corum  et  Tuli/igorum)  exustis,  una  cum  Us  (i.  a Ilelretiis)  projidscanlur 
(Ctea  B.  G.  l.  5),  because  there  would  be  a confusion  if  the  reflexive 
were  used  after  the  aj>propriation  of  suis  in  the  absolute  sentenca 
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Obs.  4 Even  in  a purely  de]>en(lent  .sentence  and  in  oratiom  Miqna 
■we  may  have  it  for  te  when  a new  subject  is  interposed ; as  AudUtls 
nnper  dicere  legatos  Tyndarilnnm,  Mercurium,  qui  merit  annivertn- 
riit  aptul  eos  {i.  e.  Tyndaritanos)  cottretnr,  I’crris  im/imio  rtte  sublalitm 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  39),  because  the  new  subject  of  the  infinitive,  Mrratrium, 
intervenes  between  the  main  subject  and  the  pronoun  of  distinctive 
reference.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tlie  reflexiv'e  instead  of  it, 
even  when  there  is  no  dependent  sentence,  if  the  pronoun  of  refeience 
immediately  follows  the  main  subject,  though  it  may  be  grammatically 
dependent  on  a verb  containing  another  subject;  as  Clirytoyonnt  hunc 
tibi  (i.  a Chrytogono)  ex  animo  tcntpii/um,  qui  te  (i.  e.  Chrytogonwu) 
noctet  dietqne  stimulat  ac  pungit,  nt  exxUalit  pottnlnt  (Cic,  Rote.  Am.  2). 
Hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  quantum  in  te  eat;  and  hence  too  te  is 
used  with  reference  to  an  indefinite  subject;  as  Negligere,  quod  de  te 
quitque  aentiat,  non  soium  arrogautia,  eat  ted  etiam  omnitw  ditao/uti 
(Cic.  de  Off.  I.  28),  ‘to  neglect  (i.  e.  that  any  one  should  neglect)  what 
cvciyljody  thinks  about  oneself  (i.  e.  about  himself,  with  i-cference  to 
the  indefinite  person,  who  is  sujiposed  to  be  negligent),  is  not  only  the 
part  of  an  arrogant,  but  of  an  alisolutely  dissolute  person.’ 


(ee)  Hie. 

Be.side.s  their  use  in  distributive  sentences  (above,  197,  (/3) ),  hie 
and  ille  are  employed,  with  iste,  in  an  indicative  sen.se,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  distinctive  sentences.  Hie,  in  particu- 
lar, is  used  (o)  to  denote  that  which  is  pre.sent  in  space  or  time;  as 
Ojms  velin  iuie  magnificentm  urbis  eonspiciendutn  (Liv.  vi.  4),  ‘a 
work  worthy  of  notice  even  in  the  present  magnificence  of  the 
city’  — ‘ the  splendour  which  it  has  rciichcd  in  our  time.’  Qui 
vituperare  haec  volunt,  Ckrysogonum  tantum  posse  queruntur  (Cic. 
pro  Rose.  Am.  4.S),  ‘ those  who  desire  to  find  fault  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  complain  that  Chrysogouus  has  so  much 
power.’  Hie  is  also  used  (/3)  to  denote  that  which  follows  in  the 
sentence;  as  Libertas  pauperis  hate  est  (Juven.  ill.  299),  ‘the 
liberty  of  a poor  man  is  as  follow's,’  and  then  we  have  an  account 
of  his  miserable  condition.  Hie  is  also  u.sed  (7)  as  the  definite 
antecedent  to  a relative,  instead  of  is,  either  to  denote  relative 
proximity,  as  Haec  quae  a nebis  hoc  quadriduo  disputata  sunt 
(Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  38),  ‘the.se  things  which  have  been  discussed  by 
us  in  the  last  four  days;’  or  to  give  a marked  emphasis,  as  Quos 
ego  Campos  antea  nitidissimos  vii'idissimosque  vidissem,  hos  vastatos 
7iunc  atque  desertos  videbam  (Cic.  VeiT.  ill.  18),  ‘ the  very  plains, 
which  I had  previously  seen  in  the  highest  cultivation  and  fertility, 
these  I now  saw  laid  waste  and  desolate.’ 
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(ff)  Me. 

Iste  is  the  indicative  pronoun  of  tlie  second  person,  and  is 
properly  used  with  reference  to  the  person  addressed. 

(a)  It  is  often  directly  referred  to  tu  and  tuns;  as  De  istis 
rebus  exspecto  tmis  lilteras  (Cic.  A tt.  II.  5),  ‘ I expect  a letter  from 
you  ros])ecting  what  is  going  on  where  you  are.’  Quaevis  niallem 
causa  fuisset,  quam  wta  qitam  diets  (Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  4),  ‘ I would 
rather  it  were  any  cnu.se  than  that  which  you  mention.’  And  in 
this  way  it  is  directly  opposed  to  hie;  as  lisdem  hie  sapiens,  de  quo 
loquor,  oculis,  quibus  iste  tester  terrain,  mare,  intuebitur  (Cic.  Acad. 
IV.  33),  ‘ this  philasopher,  of  whom  I am  speaking,  will  gaze  on 
the  earth  and  sea,  with  the  same  eyes  as  that  man,  whom  you  men- 
tion.’ Hence,  in  a law-court,  hie  is  the  client  of  the  speaker,  iste, 
' the  person  before  you  (the  judges)’  is  the  other  party. 

(y9)  Iste  may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  words  of  the  speaker, 
when,  having  been  uttered,  they  are,  !us  it  were,  transferred  to  the 
hearer,  and  left  to  his  consideration;  as  Utinain  tibi  istam  mentem 
dii  iinmortales  duiiit  (Cic.  Cat.  I.  9),  ‘ I wish  the  gods  would  give 
you  such  a mind  as  that  which  I have  mentioned.’  Fructum  istum 
laudis  in  alia  tempera  reservemus  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  11).  That  it  dif- 
fers from  hie  in  this  idiomatic  usage  merely  by  implying  a trans- 
ference for  the  moment  of  that  which  really  belongs  to  the  speaker, 
may  be  seen  from  such  pas.sages  as  the  following,  in  which  the  two 
pronouns  are  used  together ; Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis,  candidus 
imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecuvi  (Hor.  1 Eqtist.  vi.  07),  ‘ if  you 
know  anything  more  correct  than  what  I have  mentioned — what  is 
now  before  you — candidly  impart  it ; if  not,  join  me  in  acting  on 
these  principles  of  mine.’ 

(gg)  Ille. 

(o)  As  opposed  to  hie,  denoting  that  which  is  before  our  eyes, 
iUe  indicates  that  which  is  absent  or  unseen;  thus.  Si  illos,  quos 
jam  videre  non  jwssumus,  negligis,  ne  his  quidem,  quostndes,  considi 
putas  oportere  (Cic.  qiro  Itab.  11),  ‘if  you  neglect  those,  whom 
we  can  no  longer  see,  you  do  not  think  that  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  even  to  these  whom  you  see.’ 

(/S)  As  opposed  to  iste,  which  is  frequently  used  in  expressing 
contempt,  ille  often  denotes  distinction  or  eminence;  as  Alexander 
ille  magnus,  ‘ that  well-known  Alexander  the  Great ;’  Medea  ilia, 
‘ the  notorious  Medea.’ 

D.  L.  G.  25 
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(7)  As  referring  to  that  which  follows  in  the  sentence,  ille  is 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  ktc,  with  this  exception,  that  hie 
denotes  that  which  is  immediately  introduced,  but  ille,  that  which 
is  either  new,  or  remarkable,  or  well-known ; thus,  Nonne,  quum 
multa  alia  mirahilia,  turn  illud  imprimis  f (Cic.  de  Div.  1. 10),  ‘while 
many  other  things  are  wonderful,  is  not  that  particular  circum- 
stance especially  so?’  Hence  we  find  hoc  Thrasyhuli,  ‘the  follow- 
ing remark  of  Thrasybulus,’  illud  Pherecydis,  ‘ that  memorable 
saying  of  Pherecydes.’ 

(8)  Ille  is  often  repeated  when  an  emphatic  distinction  is  in- 
tended, as  in  the  following  passage  (Cic.  de  Orat.l.  41):  nisi  ille 
prius,  q>ii  ilia  tenet,  habeat  illam  scientiam. 

(hh)  Alter,  alius. 

Alius,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  ille  = ollus  (62,  Obs.  4), 
is  used  to  denote  an  indefinite  number  of  pt'rsons  or  things  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  object  or  objects  mentioned;  but  alter  is  confined  to 
those  cases  in  which  oidy  one  other  person  or  thing  is  mentioned. 
Thus  while  we  say  alii  plures  (Hor.  1 Serm.  xa.  110),  ‘several  other 
persons,’  we  say  units  aVpie  item  alter  (Ter.  Andr.  i.  1),  ‘one,  and 
then  one  other;’  solus  aut  cum  altero  (Cic.  Att.  Xi.  1.5),  ‘alone  or 
with  one  other  person;’  ne  te  sit  ditior  alter  (Hor.  1 Serm.  i.  40), 
‘that  no  single  person  besides  should  be  richer.’  So  while  we 
have  Fonteius  Antoni,  non  ut  magis  alter,  amicus  (Hor.  1 Setmi.  V. 
3.3),  where  only  two  are  compared,  we  have  Ut  non  magis  quis- 
quam  alius  (Hor.  2 Serm.  viii.  40),  wdiere  we  exclude  all  other 
persons  from  the  comparison.  Hence  we  have  such  phrases  as 
alter  Nero,  ‘ a second  Nero,’  &c.,  where  we  mean  a second  person 
of  the  same  kind.  But  alius  alone  is  used  when  we  imply  a dif- 
ference or  diversity. 

(ii)  Uterque,  amho,  quisque. 

Uterque  and  ambo  refer  to  both  of  two  persons  or  things,  and 
quisque  includes  every  one  of  a given  number.  But  although 
uterque  and  ambo  imply  both  of  two,  uterque  means,  ‘ both  the  one 
and  the  other,’  and  intimates  a distinction  of  act  or  condition  at  the 
particular  time,  whereas  ambo  means  ‘both  together;’  as  the  follow- 
ing example  will  sufficiently  show  (Ter.  Adelph.  i,  2.  50) : 

Curemus  fequam  uterque  partem;  tu  alterum. 

Ego  altemim:  nam  ambos  curare  propemodum 
Reposcere  ilium  est  quern  dedistL 
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‘ Lot  hoth  the  one  and  the  other  of  us  take  an  equal  share  in 
the  business ; do  you  look  to  one  of  them ; let  me  look  to  the 
other;  for  to  concern  yourself  with  hoth  together  is  almost  to 
demand  back  again  the  boy  whom  you  gave  me.’  Quisque  on 
the  other  hand  .signifies  ‘each’  or  ‘ every  one’  of  a larger  number 
taken  separately;  as  Quam  quisque  norit  artem  in  hoc  ae  esrerceat 
(Cic.  Tuac.  I.  18),  ‘let  each  one  practise  the  art  in  which  he  (as 
distinguished  from  other  men)  excels.’  Ut  quisque  maxime  ad 
suiim  commodum  refert  quaecunque  agit,  ita  miiiime  est  vir  bonus 
(Cic.  Leges,  i.  18),  ‘in  proportion  as  each  man  refers  all  his  actions 
to  his  own  interest,  in  the  same  proportion  is  he  deficient  in 
goodness.’  iVoa  quantum  quisque  prosit,  sed  quanti  quisque  sit, 
ponderandum  est  (Cic.  Brut.  73,  § 257),  ‘we  must  estimate,  not 
what  is  the  usefulness,  but  what  is  the  value  of  each  man  taken 
by  himself.’  From  this  function  of  marking  the  individual  and 
distingnishing  him  from  a considerable  numher,  quisque  is  specially 
u.sed  with  superlatives;  as  Ex  philosophis  optimus  et  gravissimus 
quisque  confitetur  multa  se  ignorare  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  28),  ‘of  the 
general  mass  of  philosophers,  every  one,  who  is  most  distinguished 
by  his  excellence  and  power,  confe.sses  that  he  is  ignorant  of  many 
things.’  As  the  ordinal  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  superla- 
tives we  have  quisque  also  in  this  combination,  and  qyrimus  quisque 
means  that  which  on  each  occasion  is  first,  i.e.  in  succession;  as 
Primuni  quidque  consideremua  (Cic.  A'.Z).  I.  27),  ‘let  us  consider 
each  circumstance  in  its  order.’  So  also  tertius  quisque,  quartus 
quisque,  &c.  ‘every  third,’  ‘every  fourth;’  but  ‘every  other’  is 
expressed  by  alternus,  as  altemis  diebus  ‘every  other  day.’  In 
accordance  with  the  same  usage  we  have  quisque  with  quotus;  and 
quotas  quisque  means  ‘ what  number  is  each  of  a long  .series  counted 
by?’  as  Quotus  quisqxie  philosophorum  invenitur,  qui  sit  ita  moratua 
ut  ratio  postulate  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  4),  ‘ what  of  a given  number 
is  each  philosopher,  who  is  so  constituted  in  his  character  as  nature 
requires?’  — e.g.  is  he  one  in  five,  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  five 
hundred?  and  this  amounts  to  the  exclamatory  inference:  ‘how 
few  philosophers  there  are  who  are  so  qualified.’  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  (above  69,  Obs.  2),  that  quisquis  is  occasion- 
ally used  for  quisque,  and  that  in  this  case  the  neuter  is  written  quic- 
quid  instead  of  quidquid. 


2.5-2 
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(kk)  Quis,  quispiam;  aliquis,  cdiquisjnam. 

The  opposition  between  ‘some’  and  ‘any’  is  expressed  in 
Latin  by  prefixing  the  syllables  ali-  (a  relic  of  the  indicative 
pronoun  ille  or  alius)  to  the  indefinite  quts  or  quispiam,  ali-quis- 
piam,  however,  being  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  have  quis 
convertible  with  quispiam  in  such  phra.ses  as  dicat  quis,  dicat 
quispiam,  ‘ suppose  any  one  were  to  say,’  by  the  side  of  dicat 
aliquis,  ‘ suppose  some  one  were  to  say ;’  we  have  quis  in  preference 
to  quispiam  after  relatives,  and  in  interrogative,  conditional,  or  final 
sentences;  as  Illis  prcmiissis  standum  non  est,  quae  coactus  quis 
metu,  quae  deceptus  dolo  promisit  (Cic.  de  Off.  I.  10).  Num  quis 
iruscitur  pueris,  quorum  aetas  nondum  novit  rerum  discrimina  ? 
(Sen.  de  Ira,  ii.  9.)  Galli  legihus  sanctum  habent,  ut  si  quis  quid 
de  republica  a Jinitimis  rumore  acceperit,  uti  ad  magistratum  deferat 
(Cses.  B.  G.  VI.  20).  Fieri  potest,  ut  recte  quis  sentiat,  et  id,  quod 
sentit,  jwlite  eloqui  non  possit  (Cic.  Tusc.  i.  S).  Id  ego  arbitror 
apprimis  in  vita  esse  utile,  ut  ne  qind  nimis  (Ter.  Andr.  I.  1.  .“14). 
In  all  these  passages  we  must  translate  quis  by  ‘any;’  but  if  in 
similar  constructions  we  wish  to  express  the  meaning  of  ‘ some  ’ 
w'e  must  use  aliquis  even  after  si  or  ne,  as  Si  aliquid  de  summa 
gravitate  Pompeius,  si  multum  de  cupiditate  Caesar  remisisset,  pacem 
stabilem  nobis  habere  licuisset  (Cic.  Phil.  XITI.  1),  ‘ if  Pompey  had 
given  up  somewhat  of  his  high  dignity,  if  Csesar  had  given  up 
much  of  his  ambition,  w'C  might  have  had  duriible  peace.’  Timebat 
Pompeius  omnia,  ne  vos  aliquid  timeretis  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  24), 
‘ Pompey  feared  all  things,  that  you  might  not  have  some  par- 
ticular object  of  fear.’  The  difference  between  quispiam  and 
aliquis  may  be  seen  by  such  pas.sages  as  the  following;  Si  de 
rebus  rusticis  agricola  quispiam,  aid  etiam,  id  quod  multi,  medicos 
de  morbis,  aut  de  pingendo  pictor  aliquis  diserte  direrit  aut  scrip- 
serit,  non  idcirco  iUius  artis  putanda  sit  eloquentia  (Cic.  de  Orat. 
II.  9,  § 38),  ‘if  an g person  versed  in  agriculture  shall  have  written 
or  spoken  with  eloquence  on  rural  afifairs,  or  even  any  physician,  as 
many  have  done,  on  disca.ses,  or  if  some  painter  shall  have  so 
discussed  painting,  eloquence  would  not  therefore  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  particular  art  which  was  so  illustrated.’  The 
diflfercnce  between  quispiam  and  quisque  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  two  following  passages  of  Ca?sar:  Quoties  quaeqiie  cohors  pro- 
curreret,  ab  ea  parte  magnus  hostium  numerus  cadebat  [B.  G.  v.  34), 
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‘ as  often  as  each  or  every  cohort  rushed  forward,  a great  number 
of  the  enemy  fell  on  that  side.’  Qiinm  quaepiam  cohors  ex  orbe 
excesserat,  hastes fugiebant  {B.  G.  i.  35),  ‘when  any  cohort  had  left 
the  circle,  the  enemy  fled.’  Aliquis  and  quispiam  may  occur  in  the 
same  phrase ; as  Forsitan  aliquis  aliquando  ejusmodi  quidpiam 
fecerit  (Cic.  I crr.  ii.  32),  ‘some  one  may  at  some  time  have  done 
any  thing  of  that  kiud.’ 

(11)  Quivis,  quilibet,  quisquam,  ullus. 

If  we  wish  to  speak  of  ‘ any’  person  or  thing  with  an  un- 
restricted liberty  of  .selection,  we  must  write  quivis  or  quilibet.  If 
we  wish  to  speak  of  ‘any’  person  or  thing,  in  an  exclusive  sense, 
we  must  use  quisquam  siib.stantively,  and  ullus  as  an  adjective. 
The  distinction  between  quivis  or  quilibet  and  quisquam  or  ullus 
is  clearly  given  in  such  oppositions  as  the  following  : Cuivis  potest 
accidere  quod  cuiquam  potest  (Publ.  Syrus,  ap.  Sen.  de  Tranqu.  Xi. 
8),  ‘ what  may  happen  to  any  one  at  all,  may  happen  to  any  one 
you  please.’  The  distinction  between  quivis  or  quilibet  and  aliquis 
appears  in  such  passages  as,  Dumnuxlo  doleat  aliquid  doleat  quid- 
libet  (Afraniu.s,  ap.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  25),  ‘ provided  he  only 
suffers  some  pain  let  him  suffer  any  thing  you  j}lease.’  The  near 
approximation  in  meaning  between  quisquam  and  quispiam  appears 
in  such  passages  as  the  following : Nego  esse  quicquam  a testibus 
dictum,  quod  aut  vestrum  cuiqnam  esset  obscurum,  aut  cujusquam 
oratoris  eloquentiam  quaereret  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  10),  ‘I  deny  that  any- 
thing at  all  has  been  said  by  the  witnesses,  such  that  it  should 
be  obscure  to  any  one  of  you,  or  should  require  the  eloquence 
of  any  orator  at  all  ’ Ne  suspicari  quidein  jxissumus,  quenquam 
horum  ab  amico  quidpiam  contendisse,  quod  contra  rempublicam  esset 
(Cic.  Am.  11),  * we  cannot  even  suspect  that  any  one  at  all  of  those 
has  sought  anything  from  a friend,  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  against 
the  commonwealth.’  That  quisquam  and  uUus  are  used  in  the 
same  sense  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Si  quisquam  est,  ille  sapiens 
fiiit  (Cic.  Am.  2)  with  Si  tempus  est  ullum  jure  hominis  necandi, 
certe  illud  est  non  modo  justum,  verum  etiam  necessarium  (Cic.  pro 
Mil.  4).  Although  idltis  is  generally  used  as  an  adjective,  in  the 
place  of  quisquam,  which  is  not  completely  inflected  and  has  no 
feminine  (above,  C8,  Obs.  1 ),  we  sometimes  find  xdlus  used  without  a 
noun  ; as  Tu  me  existimas  ab  ullo  malle  mea  legi  probarique,  quam 
a tel  (Cic.  Att.  iv.  5).  Conversely  we  may  have  scriptor  quis- 
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quam,  quisquam  GaUus,  &c. ; thus,  Qttasi  vero  qtn'sfuam  inr  exc.el- 
leiiti  anivu)  optaMUus  qiiidquam  arbitretur,  qitam  se  a suin  civibus 
reipublicae  causa  diligi  (Cic.  Vat.  3). 

§ 7.  (f)  Comparative  Sentences. 

202  Comparative  sentences,  wliich  express  either  tlie  identity 
or  the  difference  in  kind  and  degree  of  two  siilyects  or  predicfites, 
are  constructed  in  the  former  case  by  moans  of  tlie  correlation  of 
certain  adverbs,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  a comparative  adjective 
either  followed  by  qmm  or  by  the  ablative  case  of  the  noun  in- 
dicating the  standard  of  comparison. 

(a)  Wlicn  the  comparison  presumes  an  identity  or  dissimilarity 
in  the  same  degree  of  comparison  it  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  uses  of  relatives,  and  correlative  adv'erbs. 

(aa)  We  may  have  id,  uti,  ‘ as,’  with  itidem,  sic,  into  modo,  sic 
item  or  sic  contra,  as  in  the  following  examples:  Ut  filium  bonum 
patri  esse  oportet,  itidem  ego  sum  patii.  Plant.  Amph.  III.  ■}•. !).  Ut 
VOS  hie,  if  idemillic  apud  VOS  mens  servatur  filius.  Id.  Capt.U.  2.  11. 
Ut  in  urbe  rctinenda  tunc,  sic  nunc  in  Italia  non  relinquenda 
testificabar  sententiam  meam.  Cic.  .dff.  vili.  1.  Ariovistus  respondit : 
Ut  sibi  concedi  non  oporteret,  si  in  nostros  fines  impetum  faceret, 
sic  item  nos  e.s.se  ini<(uos,  (piod  in  suo  jure  se  interjiellaremus.  Ca's. 
JB.  G.  I.  44.  Ut  hi  mi.seri,  sic  contra  illi  beati,  cpjos  nulli  mctu.s 
terrent.  Cic.  Tusc.v.  6.  Non  ille  td  plericpie,  sed  isto  modo,  ut 
tu,  distincte,  graviter,  ornate  dicebat.  Cic.  A'  D.  i.  21.  Ut  op- 
tasti,  ita  est.  Cic.  Fam.  il.  10.  Uti  initium,  sic  finis  est.  Sail. 
Jug.  II. 

(bb)  In  the  exprc.ssions  id  Jit,  ut  est,  ut  opinor,  ut  dico,  id  scrip- 
turn  est,  ut  videtur,  &c.,  we  must  regard  the  whole  of  the  correlative 
sentence  as  the  antecedent  of  id;  thus  we  have,  Qui  in  sua  re 
fuisset  egentissimus  erat,  ut  Jit,  insolens  in  aliena  Cic.  Sex.  Rose. 
8.  Si  vero  improbus  fuerit,  ut  e.st,  duces  eum  captivum  in  trium- 
pho.  Cic.  Fain.  v.  11.  Triginta  dies  tibi  ad  decedendum  lege,  id 
opinor,  Cornelia  constituti  sunt.  Ib.  III.  6.  Antonins  ilia  dicendi 
mysteria  euunciet.  Ut  videtur,  inijuit  Salpicius.  Cic.  Or.  i.  47. 
His  consulibus,  ut  in  veteribus  commentariis  scriptum  est,  Na?vius 
est  mortuus.  Cic.  Brut.  15.  Erat  hoc,  ut  dico,  factitatum  semper. 
Cic.  Verr.  vii.  24. 

(cc)  An  identity  of  relation  between  two  predicates  may  be 
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definitely  expressed  by  quemadtnodum  or  quomodo,  either  alone  or 
with  ita  or  sic  as  the  antecedent ; thus  we  liave,  Si  qitemadmodum 
soles  de  ceteris  rebus,  ijuum  ex  te  quajruntur,  sic  de  amicltia  dispu- 
taris.  Cic.  Am.  I.  Necesse  est,  quo  tu  me  modo  esse  voles,  ita 
esse,  mater.  Plant.  Cist.  i.  1.  48.  Ut  qiieniadmodum  gubema- 
tores  optiini  vim  tempcstatis,  sic  illi  fortunaj  impetum  superare  non 
possent.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  I.  1.  Nos  in  Senatu,  quemudinodum  speio, 
dignitatem  no.stnim,  ut  potest  in  tanta  hominum  perfidia,  retinebi- 
mus. . Cic.  Fam.  i.  2.  Quomodo  hominum  inter  homines  juris  esse 
vincula  putant  Stoici,  sic  homini  nihil  juris  esse  cum  be.stii.s.  Cia 
Fin.  III.  20.  Pastulatio  brevis,  et,  quomodo  mihi  persuadeo,  ali- 
quanto  a*quior.  Cic.  Sex.  Rose.  ii. 

(dd)  Similarity  or  dissimilarity,  when  the  predication  is  in  the 
positive  degree,  may  be  expressed  by  atque,  ac,  after  the  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  mentioned  above  (p.  173).  This  idiom  has  been  already 
explained,  but  for  the  sake  of  method  some  additional  examples 
are  here  subjoined : Hostes  inter  sc  jactabant,  similem  Romm  pa- 
vorem  fore,  ac  bollo  Gallico  fuerit.  Liv.  vi.  28.  Hannibal  Miuu- 
cium  Rufum,  magistrum  equitum,  pan’ ac  dictatorcra  imperio,  dolo 
prmluctiim  in  pruulium  fugavit.  Corn.  Ncp.  XXIII.  5.  Agrippa 
Menenius  erat  vir  omni  vita  pariter  Patcibus  ac  plebi  caru.s.  Liv. 
II.  33.  Civibus  victis  ut  parceretur,  aeque  ac  pro  mea  salute  labo- 
ravi.  Cic.  Fam.  xi.  28.  Ostendant  militea,  sc  juxta  hieme  atque 
a state  bclla  gerere  posse.  Liv.  v.  G.  Virtus  eadem  in  homine  ac 
deo  est.  Cic.  Le(j.  i.  8.  Eqiii  non  item  sunt  spectandi,  atque  ha- 
bendi.  Varr.  IL  7,  15.  Miltiades  cum  totidem  navibus,  atque  crat 
profectus,  Atheuas  rediit.  Com.  Nep.  i.  17.  Desiderium  absen- 
tium  nihil  perinde  ac  vicinitas  acuit.  Plin.  Ep.  \u.  1.  Honos  talis 
paucis  est  delatus,  ac  mild.  Cic.  Vatin.  4.  Posteaquam  mihi  re- 
nuntiatum  est  de  obitu  Tullim,  filiae  turn,  sane  quam  pro  eo,  ac 
dobui,  graviter  molcstequc  tidi.  Sidpicius  in  Cic.  Fam.  iv.  5. 
I)is.simul.<itio  e.st,  quum  alia  dicuntur,  ac  sentia-s.  Cic.  Or.  ii.  67. 
Stoici  multa  falsa  esse  dicunt,  longeque  aider  se  habere,  ac  sensibus 
videantur.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  31.  Tecum  agam,  >Servi,  non  secus,  ac 
si  mens  esses  frater.  Cic.  Mur.  4.  Vides,  omnia  fere  contra,  ac 
dicta  sint,  eveni.sse.  Cic.  Eiv.  ii.  24.  Verres  inter  alios  contrarium 
decemebat,  ac  proximis  paullo  ante  decreverat.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  46. 
Simtd  atque  natum  animal  est,  gaudet  voluptate,  et  earn  appetit,  ut 
bonum.  Cic.  Fin.  il.  10. 
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(ee)  A neffation  of  dissimilarity  is  expressed  by  7iihil  aliud, 
non  aliud,  qtiid  aliud,  &c.,  followed  by  qiiam,  if  nihil  aliud  means 
‘ nothing  different  in  kind;’  by  atque,  ac,  if  nihil  aliud  is  equivalent 
to  idem;  and  by  nisi,  or  praeter,  if  nihil  aliud  7iisi  means  hoo 
unum  or  tantum ; in  the  last  ca.se  aliud  may  bo  omitted.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  tbe.se  distinctions:  Virtus  est  nihil 
aliud,  rjuam  in  so  perfoeta  et  ad  suinmum  perducta  natura.  Cic. 
Leg.  I.  8.  Lysander  nihil  aliud  molitus  est,  qwim  ut  oinnes  civi- 
tate.s  in  sua  teneret  potestate.  Corn.  Nep.  VI.  1.  Militi®  causam 
nulUim  aliam  invcnietis,  quam  ne  quid  agi  de  cominodis  vestris 
posset.  Liv.  V.  2.  Non  aliud  malorum  levamentuni  esse  dicebant, 
quam  si  liiKjuerent  ciustra  infau.sta.  Tac.  I.  30.  Pifficile  est  in 
Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  regnisque  interiorum  nationum  ita  versari  ves- 
truin  irnperatorem,  ut  nihil  aliud,  quam  de  hoste  ac  de  laude  cogi- 
tet.  Cic.  Manil.  22.  Si  essent  omnia  mibi  solutissiina,  tamen  in 
republica  non  alius  essem,  afque  nunc  sum.  Cic.  ad  div.  i.  !).  61. 
Bellum  ita  suscipiatur,  ut  nihil  aliiul,  nisi  pax  qu.'esita  e.sse  vi- 
deatur.  Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  Erat  bi.storia  nihil  aliitd,  nisi  annalium 
confectio.  Cic.  Or.  n.  12.  Philosophia,  omnium  mater  artium, 
quid  est  aliud,  nisi,  ut  Plato  ait,  donum,  ut  ego,  inventum 
deorurn  ? Cic.  Tusc.  i.  2(i.  Non  alia  fuit  ulla  causa  inter- 
mLssionis  litterarura,  7iisi  quod,  ubi  esse.s,  plane  ne.sciebam.  Cic. 
ad  div.  VII.  12.  Rogavit,  nuiu  quid  aliud  ferret,  praeter  arcam. 
Cic.  Or.  II.  69. 

(ff)  Adverbs  of  comparison  are  changed  into  correlative  pro- 
nouns, if  quality,  magnitude,  and  number,  are  distinctly  compared  ; 
in  other  words,  we  do  not  say  tnm  bonus  or  malus,  tarn  magnus, 
tarn  multi,  but  Udis,  tantius,  tot,  with  their  con’elatives;  thus,  Qiuiles 
sumus,  tales  e.s.se  videamur.  Cic.  Off.  Ii.  13.  At  si  quis  est  talis, 
quales  ease  omnes  oportcbat,  qui  me  vchcmcntcr  accu.sot,  quod  tam 
capitalem  hostem  non  comprehenderim  potiu.s,  quam  emiseriin:  non 
est  ista  mea  culpa,  sed  teinporum.  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  2.  Tania  conten- 
tione  decertavi,  quanta  nunquam  autoa  ulla  in  causa.  Cic.  ad  div.  v. 
8.  Amicitia  tantas  opportunitates  habet,  quantas  non  <pieo  dicere. 
Cic.  Lael.  6.  In  sua  (juisiiuc  navi  dicit  se  tantum  habuisse  nau- 
tarum,  quantum  ofxirtuerit.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  39.  Quot  homines,  tot 
cau.sa\  Cic.  Or.  il.  31.  Quid  mi.serius,  quam  cum,  qui  tot  anno.s, 
quot  habet,  designatus  consul  fuerit,  fieri  consulem  non  posse  ? Cic. 
Att.  IV.  8. 
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(g")  The  highest  degree  of  a quality,  magnitude,  or  number, 
is  expressed  by  quam  or  quantus  with  the  superlative  and  the  verb 
possum,  which,  however,  may  be  omitted  even  with  a superlative 
adverb.  Thus  we  have,  Jugurtha  quam  ma:dmas  potest  copias 
armat.  Sail.  J ug.  13.  Gallime  avesque  relitpuT;  cubilia  sibi  nidosque 
construunt,  cosque  quam  possunt  molUssirne  sub.steniunt,  ut  (piam 
facillime  ova  serventur.  Cic.  N.  D.  Ii.  .52.  Hannibal  medio  Etru- 
ria? agro  pra'datuni  profectus,  quantam  ma-ximam  vastitatem  potest 
ca'dihu.s  inccudiisque  consuli  procul  ostendit.  Liv.  xxir.  3.  Mihi 
nihil  fuit  optatius,  (piam  ut  quam  gratksimus  crga  te  ease  cogno.s- 
cerer.  Cic.  ad  div.  I.  5.  Definitio  e.st  oratio,  q\ia?,  quid  sit  id,  de 
quo  agitur,  ostendit  quam  hrevissime.  Cic.  Or.  33.  Tam  sum 
amicus  reipublica*,  quam  qui  maxime.  Cic.  ad  div.  tv.  2.  Gratissi- 
mum  mihi  feceris,  .si  huic  commendationi  mea?  tantum  tribueris, 
quantum  cui  tribuisti  plurimum.  Ibid.  XIII.  22.  Grata  ea  re.s,  ut 
quae  maxime  senatui  unquam,  fuit.  Liv.  v.  2.5.  Cicsar  sit  pro 
praitore  eo  jure,  quo  qui  optima.  Cic.  Phil.  V.  1C. 

(y8)  When  a difference  of  degree  is  implied  in  the  comparison, 
we  have  the  three  following  forms  of  the  comparative  sentence. 

(aa)  A comparative  or  superlative  adjective  is  introduced  in 
both  clauses,  which  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  by  the  opposition 
of  quo — eo,  quanto — tanto  with  the  comparatives,  and  of  «<  quisqus 
— ita  with  the  sujxTiatives,  as  in  the  following  examples : Quo 
major  cst  in  animis  pra'stantia  et  divinior,  eo  majore  indigent  dili- 
geiitia  Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  27.  Dua?  a^l  Luceriam  ferebant  via?,  altera 
aperta,  sed  quanto  tutior,  tanto  fere  altera  per  furcuhis  Cau- 

dinas  brevier.  Liv.  ix.  2.  Quo  quisque  est  solleiiior  et  ingenio- 
sior,  hoc  docet  iracundius  et  laboriosius.  Cic.  Q.  Rose.  11.  Qudnto 
perditior  quiscpie  e.st,  tanto  acrius  urget.  Hor.  Serm.  I.  2.  15, 
In  morbis  corporis  ut  quisque  est  dijicillimus,  ita  rnetlicus  nobi- 
lissimus  at(pie  optimns  qua-ritur.  Cic.  Cluent.  21.  Ut  quisque  est 
vir  optimus,  ita  difficillime  esse  alios  improbos  suspicatur.  Cic. 
Q. /’r.  I.  1.  4.  Ut  quisque  optime  dicit,  ita  maxime  dicendi  facul- 
tatem,  variosque  cventus  oratiouis  timet.  Cic.  Or.  i.  2C. 

(lib)  A comparative  is  introduced  into  the  first  clause  only, 
and  the  object  compared  is  introduced  by  quam;  thus.  Minus  dixi, 
quam  volui  de  te.  Plant.  Capt.  II.  3.  70.  Regnius  homines  bona, 
quam  mala  seutiunt.  Liv.  XXX.  21.  Meliora  sunt  ea,  qua?  natura. 
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fjuam  ilia,  qute  arte  perfecta  sunt.  Cic.  N.  D.  IT.  34.  Niliil  prae- 
stabilins  \‘iTO,  guam  periculis  patriam  liberare.  Cic.  Mil.  35. 

(cc)  This  qttam  is  omitted  after  the  neuters  plus,  amplius, 
minus,  longius,  when  the  .standard  of  comparison  is  a definite  nura- 
Ijer  or  magnitude  (l(i3,  (e),  8) ; thus  we  have,  Nec  enim  plus 
decern  millia  horaiuum  erant.  Liv.  XLii.  8.  Commius  cum  e(jui- 
tibus  venerat,  qui  nuuiero  non  amplius  erant  guwgenti.  Cies.  B.  G. 
VIII.  10.  Constabat,  non  minus  diicentos  Carthaginiensium  ecjui- 
tes  fuis.se.  Rex,  qua  sex  mensibus  iter  fecerat,  eailem  mimts 
diebus  triginta  in  Asiam  reversus  est.  Com.  Nep.  ii.  5.  Spa- 
tium,  quod  non  est  anqdins  pedum,  DC.  Ca‘S.  B.  G,  i.  38.  Ca*sar 
certior  est  factus,  magnas  Gallorum  copias  non  longius  millia  pas- 
suum  octo  ab  hiberiiis  suis  afuisse.  Ib.  v.  53. 

(dd)  We  have  an  ablative  with  pro,  when  the  standard  of 
comparison  is  an  expectation  rather  than  the  object  it.self,  as  in  the 
following  examples  : Prcelium  atrocins,  guam  pro  nurnero  pugnan- 
tium,  editur.  Liv.  xxi.  20.  In  quiete  utrique  consuli  dicitur  vi.sa 
species  viri  majoris,  guam  pro  humano  habitu,  augustiorisque.  Liv, 
VIII.  C.  Minor  caedes,  guam  pro  tanta  victoria,  fuit.  Liv.  x.  14. 
Suevi  frumenta  ceterosquo  fnictus  putientius,  guam  pro  solita  Ger- 
manonim  inertia,  laborant.  Tac.  Ger.  XLV. 

(ee)  The  object  compared  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone 
(alx)ve,  103,  (e)),  if  it  is  implied  that  the  quality  is  possessed  by  that 
object,  though  not  in  the  same  degi'ee ; thu.s,  Elephanto  beluarum 
nulla  prudentior  est.  Cic.  X.  D.  i.  35.  Tunica  proprior  pallia 
est.  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  30.  Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtiitibus 
aunim.  Hor.  Ep.  I.  1.  52.  Sapientia  huniana  omnia  in/e7-iora.  vir- 
tufeducit.  Cic.  Tiisc.  iv.  26.  Quid  est  in  homine  ratione  divtniusl 
Cic.  Leg.  I.  7.  Non  ego  hac  node  longiorem  vidi.  Plaut.  Amph.  i. 
1.  123.  0 matre  pulcra  filia  ^i«Zc?'i'or.  Hor.  1 Carin.  i.  10. 

Obs.  This  construction  is  particularly  common  with  tho  ablatives 
solito,  juslo,  aequo,  dicto,  sjye,  exsj^ectatione.,  opinione,  when  we  wi.sh 
to  expivss  that  the  degree  is  higher  than  what  is  customary,  right, 
proper,  or  than  our  words,  thoughts,  hopes,  expectations,  or  opinions 
(163,  (e)  y)  j thus  we  say,  Seditionem  solito  nuujia  metuendam  Manlius 
taciebat.  Liv.  vi.  14.  Kon  verendum  est,  ne  pins  aequo  quid  in  amici- 
tiam  congeratur.  Cic.  Lad.  16.  Ciesar  ojnnione  celerius  venturus 
esse  dicitur.  Cic.  ad  div.  xiv.  23.  Lajvinus  consul  serins  spe  om- 
nium Romam  venit.  Liv.  xxvi.  26.  Serviliu.s  consul  minus  opiniotie 
giM  eiiiciebat.  Cses.  Ji.  C.  m.  21. 
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B.  Subordinate  Sentences. 

§ 8.  (a)  Conditional  Sentences. 

203  Tt  has  been  mentioned  above  (192)  that  the  conditional 
sentence  is  that  form  of  the  bypotbeticiil,  in  which  a categorical 
proposition  has  an  adverbial  sentence  dependent  on  it.  This  ad- 
verbial sentence  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a relative  clause,  to  which 
the  categorical  sentence  furnishes  the  antecedent.  Though  it  is 
most  usually  expressed  by  means  of  the  particle  si,  the  inflected 
relative  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense;  for  qui  haec  fecerit, 
bonus  erit  is  (juite  equivalent  to  si  quis  haec  fecerit,  bonus  erit. 
But  the  proper  meaning  of  si  itself  is  ‘in  whatever  case;’  and  its 
correlative  or  antecedent  may  be  occasionally  expressed  by  ita  or  sic, 
as  Hoc  ipsum  ita  justum  est,  quod  recte  fit,  si  est  voluntarium  (Cic. 
de  Off.  I.  9j,  ‘this  very  thing  is  just  on  the  condition  that  it  is  rightly 
done  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  voluntary.’  Patres  decrevenint, 
ut  quum  populus  regem  jussisset,  id  sic  ratum  esset,  si  Patres  auc- 
tores  fiereut  (lav.  1. 17),  ‘ that  should  be  determined  on  the  condition 
that  (in  those  cases  in  which)  the  Senate  recommended  it.’ 

Ohs.  That  the  conditional  clause  is  really  relative  is  sliown  also  by 
the  structure  of  the  oj>tutive  sentence,  wliich  is  expressed  not  only  by  si 
and  ut  or  utinam  (above,  172,  (1),  (e)  128,  XIV.  Ohs.),  but  also  by  qut,  as 
in  the  phrase:  qut  ilium  Dii  omnes  perdaliU,  (Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  73. 
Plant  Men.  III.  1,  6.  cf.  Cic.  Alt.  iv.  7). 

The  four  different  kinds  of  conditional  propositions  are  given 
and  explained  in  128.  xvi ; and  the  usage  of  the  different  moods 
and  tenses  is  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  only  remains 
to  show  the  various  forms  in  which  the  Latin  idiom  exhibits  the 
connexion  between  the  protasis  or  conditional  clause  and  the  main 
clause  or  apodosis. 

(a)  Regularly  and  properly  the  apodosis  appears  as  the  direct 
antecedent  or  correlative  of  the  conditional  clause,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples ; Si  fato  omnia  fiunt,  nihil  nos  admonere  potest,  ut 
cautiores  simus.  Cia  Dio.  ir.  8.  Dies  affert,  vel  hora  potiu.s,  nisi 
jjrovisum  est,  magnas  sa*pe  clades.  Cic.  Phil.  ill.  1.  Ante  misissem 
ad  te  literas,  si  genus  scribendi  invenirem.  Cic.  ad  div.  Vi.  10  med. 
Non  possem  vivere,  nisi  in  Uteris  viverem.  Cic.  ibid.  ix.  2G. 

(S)  Sometimes,  however,  the  apodosis  must  be  supplied  from 
the  terms  of  the  main  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  expre.ssed,  stands  in 
an  indirect  relation  to  the  conditional  clause.  This  is  really  the 
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case  when  an  indicative  takes  the  place  of  the  subjunctive  in  the 
apotlosis  to  a past  tense  of  that  mood  (above,  Ch.  in.  172  ; iv.  (c)). 
The  following  examples  will  explain  this  indirect  construction  : 
Occasio  egregie  rei  gerendse  fait,  «'  (Furius)  protinus  de  via  ad 
caMra  oppugnanda  duxinHet.  Liv.  xxxi.  21.  Admonebat  me  res, 
ut  hoc  quoque  loco  intermissionem  elmpiontia!  deplorarem : ni 
vererer,  iie  de  me  ipso  aliguid  viderer  queri.  C'ic.  Off.  ll.  1!).  Pto- 
clare  viceramu.s,  nisi  spoliatum,  inermem,  fugientem  Lepidns  rece- 
pisset  Antonium.  Cic.  ad  div.  xii.  10.  Pons  sublicius  iter  pa-ne  hos- 
tibus  dedit,  ni  nnus  vir  fuisset,  Horatins  Codes.  Liv.  ii.  10.  Ipsm 
inter  se  legioiies  octava  et  quiiitadecuma  femim  parabaut;  ni  miles 
nonanus  preces  et  adcersum  aspermarttis  minas  interjecisset.  Tac.  I. 
2.3.  Trudebantur  in  paludem,  ni  Caesar  productas  legiones  in- 
struxisset.  Ih.  63.  Ca-cina  circumveniebatur,  ni  prima  legio  sese 
opjiosuisset.  lit.  6.5.  Stesichorus  si  tennisset  niodum,  videtur 
amiulari  proximus  Hoinemm  potuisse.  Quint,  x.  1.  62.  Here  the 
true  apodosis  in  the  first  example  would  be,  res  egregie  gesta  esset; 
in  the  second,  et  deplorassem;  in  the  fourth,  jtaene  dedit  implies 
et  dedisset;  in  the  fifth,  the  ferrum  jKirabant  leads  us  to  the  ajx>- 
dosis,  et  dccertassent;  in  the  sixth,  the  consequence  is  not  the  im- 
perfect trudebantur,  ‘they  were  in  the  act  of  being  thrust,’ but 
et  trusi  essent,  which  must  be  supplied;  the  .same  remark  apj)lies  to 
the  seventh  examj)le,  where  wo  must  add,  et  circumventus  esset, 
and  the  full  form  of  the  last  example  would  bo,  Stcsiclwms  videtur 
aemulari  proximus  Homerum potuisse,  et  proximus  aemuhitus  esset,  si 
tenuisset  modum.  In  the  third  example,  as  in  those  given  above  (172. 
IV.  (c)),  it  is  po.ssible  to  understand  the  pluperfect  indicative  as  the 
real  ap<xlosis  to  recepisset,  but  the  implied  meaning  is  expressed  most 
clearly,  if  we  arid  to  viceramus  the  phrase,  et  victoria  fruereihur. 

(7)  The  apodosis  is  omitted  altogether,  if  the  conditional  clau.se 
amounts  to  the  expre.ssion  of  a wish  (above,  172,  I.  (e) ),  in  which 
case  the  result  is  that  which  we  would  do,  if  the  wish  were 
realized.  And  this  omission  also  takes  place  wdien  the  apodosis 
would  be  expressed  by  the  siime  verb  as  that  of  the  conditional 
clause,  in  a sentence  dependent  on  some  expression  of  attempting, 
expecting,  wondering,  or  the  like.  The  following  examples  illustrate 
the  latter  u.sage : Circumfundnutur  ox  reliquis  hostes  partibus,  si 
quern  aditum  reperire  possent.  Ca».  71.  G.  vi.  37.  Palus  erat  non 
magna  inter  nostrum  at(jue  hostium  exercitum.  llanc  si  nadri 
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transirent,  hostes  exspectabant.  Ih.  ii.  9.  Helvetii,  ai  pemimpere 
posaent,  con.-iti,  opcris  munitione  ct  inilitum  concursu  ct  telis  repiilsi, 
hoc  conatu  destitcruiit.  Ib.  1. 8.  Tcntata  res  est,  siprimo  impetu  capi 
Ardea  posset.  Liv.  i.  57.  Te  adeunt  fere  omnes,  ai  quid  velis.  Cic. 
ad  div.  III.  9.  Mirahar,  ai  tu  mihi  qiiicquam  adferres  novi.  Ter. 
Phorm.  HI.  2.  5.  If  we  examine  tlie.se  pa-ssage.s,  we  shall  .see  that  in 
the  first  we  must  supply  ut  rejm'irent  aliquem  aditum;  in  the  second, 
the  enemies’  expectation  would  be  clearly  expressed  if  we  added 
quid  factuH  essent  nostri;  in  the  third  and  fourth  the  full  phrases 
would  be  conati  perrumpere  si  possent;  and  capere  Ardeani,  si  capi 
posset;  in  the  fifth  we  must  insert  ut  discant;  and  in  the  last  the 
meaning  is  viirabar,  quid  iwvi  adferres,  si  quid  adferres. 

(8)  The  conditional  particle  may  be  occa.sionaIly  omitted,  if 
the  construction  is  otherwise  complete  and  obvious,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples : Unum  coqnoris,  omnes  noris.  Ter.  Phorm.  II.  1. 
35.  cf.  I.  4 9.  Decies  centena  dedissea  huic  parco,  paticis  contento; 
quinque  diebus  nihil  erat  in  loculis.  Hor.  Serm.  i.  3.  15.  Dedissea 
huic  ammo  (Corellii  Rufi)  par  corpus;  fecisset,  quod  optabat.  Plin. 
£p.  i.  12. 

(e)  The  conditional  particle  may  be  added  to  the  comparative 
particles,  ut,  velut,  ac,  quam,  and  it  forms  one  word  with  quam  in 
quasi,  but  it  is  generally  omitted  after  tanqtiam.  Thus  wo  have, 
MiUtes,  quis  impugnandus  agger,  ut  si  murum  succederent,  gravi- 
bus  supeme  ictibus  conflictabaniur.  Tac.Ann.  ii.  20.  Scciuani  ab- 
sentis  Ariovisti  crudelitatem,  velid  si  coram  adc.sset,  horrebant.  Cses. 
B.  G.  I.  32.  Egnatii  absentis  rem  ut  tueare,  seque  a te  peto,  ac  si 
mea  negotia  essent.  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  43.  Deleta  est  Ausonum  gens 
perinde  ac  si  internecivo  bello  certasset  Liv.  ix.  25.  Quidam  id- 
circo  deum  esse  non  putant,  quia  non  apparet,  nec  cernitur:  pro- 
inde,  qttasi  nostram  ipsam  mentem  videre  possimus.  Cic.  MiL  31. 
Stultissimum  est,  in  luctu  capillum  sibi  evellere,  quasi  calvitio 
mairor  levetur.  Cic.  Tusc.  ill.  26.  Parvi  primo  ortu  sic  jacont, 
tamquam  omnino  sine  animo  sint.  Cic.  Fin.  V.  15.  Antonium 
Plancum  sic  contemuit,  tamquam  si  illi  aqua  et  igni  interdictum 
sit.  Cic.  Phil.  VI.  4. 

Obs.  On  the  distinction  between  nisi  and  si  non,  see  p.  2G1. 

§ 9 (b).  Definitive  Sentences. 

204  The  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  relative  pronoun 
have  been  fully  given  (above,  141) ; and  it  has  been  shown 
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(above,  194-,  (ff),  Ohs.  196)  that  the  relative  may  bo  used  for  the 
demonstrative  combined  with  a copulative  or  advereative  particle. 
In  this  place,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  student's  atten- 
tion to  those  cases  in  which  the  relative  with  the  indicative  mood 
represents  the  functions  of  the  defining  adjective  (alwve,  12.3,  8,  (b); 
128,  X.,  (a)),  and  especially  to  those  forms  of  the  definijig  sentence 
in  which  the  relative  seems  to  be  in  itself  conditional  or  indefinite. 

Tlie  distinction  l>etween  the  definitive  and  the  subjunctive  .sen- 
tence should  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  can  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  an  epithet  and  a predicate  (above,  124).  It  is 
clear  that  this  distinction  does  not  consist  in  the  meaning  of  the 
epithet  or  predicate  used,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  word  which 
for  the  time  being  serves  to  define  or  predicate.  As  is  well  known, 
the  most  indefinite  of  all  the  pronouns  may  be  used  as  the  stibject 
of  a sentence,  and  we  have  seen  that  these  pronouns,  no  le.ss  than 
the  demonstratives,  contribute  to  the  machinery  of  the  distinctive 
sentence.  Although  therefore  the  relative  word  may  bo  vag^ie  or 
indefinite  in  itself,  or  may  have  the  conditional  particle  prefixed,  it 
will  .still  form  a definitive  sentence,  if  it  serv’cs  as  the  attribute  or 
qualificiition  of  some  single  term  and  is  used  with  the  indicative 
mootl  If  we  say  ‘a  possible  contingency,’  ‘an  uncertain  amount,’ 
‘however  large  a sum,’  &c.,  it  is  manifest  that  these  vague  attri- 
butes are,  in  point  of  .syntax,  as  completely  epithets,  qualifications, 
or  defining  expressions  as  the  most  precise  and  distinct  adjectives 
would  have  been,  and,  conversely,  that  a different  construction 
would  convert  the  most  definite  expressions  into  predicates  or  even 
adverbs.  The  student  then  will  see  that  we  have  definitive  sen- 
tences in  all  the  following  uses  of  the  relative  or  relative  particles 
with  the  imlicative  mood. 

(a)  The  relative  or  relative  particle  with  si  may  introduce  a 
definitive  sentence ; thus.  Errant,  si  qui  in  hello  onincs  secundas 
rerum  proventus  exspectant.  Caes.  B.  G.  vn.  29.  Tu  melius  existi- 
mare  videris  de  ea,  si  qiiam  nunc  habemus,  facultate.  Cic.  Brut.  87. 
Nuda  fere  Alpium  cacumina  sunt,  et  si  quid  est  pabuli,  obruunt 
nives.  Liv.  xxi.  37.  Surnmum  bonum  est,  vivere  seligentcm,  qua; 
secundum  naturam  sunt,  et  si  quae  contra  naturam  sunt,  rejicientem. 
Cic.  Fin.  III.  9.  Jam  non  tarn  mihi  videntur  injuriam  facere,  si 
qui  ha;c  di.sputant,  quam  si  cujus  aures  ad  hanc  di.sputationem 
patent.  Cic.  ad  div.  Iii.  6. — Studiose  equidem  utor  poetis  nostris,  sod 
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sicuhi  illi  defecerunt,  verti  multa  de  Grjecis,  ne  quo  omamento 
careret  Latina  oratio.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  1 1. 

Obn.  If  the  verb  is  subjunctive  the  nature  of  the  sentence  is  of 
coni'se  changed;  thus  in  the  fdlowing  pas-sages  the  seutonces  dependent 
on  sicUHile  and  si  r/uamlo  are  conditional  and  not  detiiiitive:  Tenta- 
bantur  urlies,  sieumle  spes  nliqua  se  ostendisset.  Livy,  XX VI.  38.  Utinam, 
inquit  Pontius  Samuis,  turn  essoin  natus,  si  quando  Itomani  dona  acci- 
pere  cfcpisseut  I Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  21. 

(/9)  Tlio  vague  relative.s  and  relative  particle.sjifi'cun^i/e,  ‘wlio- 
evcr,’  iihicunque,  ‘wherever,’  undecunque,  ‘ whence.soever,’  quocun- 
que,  ‘whithersoever,’  quandocunqite,  ‘whensoever,’  utcunque,  ‘how- 
soever,’ qxumtuscunque,  ‘ how  great  soever,’  quotcunque,  ‘ how  many 
soever,’  are  used  with  the  indicative  in  adjectival  sentences  ; thus, 
Quoscunque  de  te  queri  audivi,  quacunque  ratione  potui,  placavi. 
Ci&  Quint.  Fr.  i.  2.  Quemcunque  ha?c  pars  perditorum  la;tatum 
mortc  Cmsaris  putabit,  hunc  in  hostium  numero  habebit.  Cic.  Att. 
XIV.  13.  Hoc  mementote,  quoscunque  locos  attingam,  unde  ridicula 
ducantur,  ex  iisdem  locis  fere  etiam  gi-aves  sententias  posse  duci. 
Cic.  Or.  II.  Cl.  Quod  qnibuscunque  verbis  dixeris,  facetum  tanien 
est,  re  continetur;  ipiod  mutatis  verbis,  salcni  aniittit,  in  verbis 
habet  leporem  omnein.  Cic.  Or.  II.  C2.  Nihil  est  virtute  amabilius, 
quam  qui  adeptus  erit,  uhicunque  erit  gentium,  a nobis  diligetur. 
Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  i.  4-1.  Uhicunque  Patricius  habitat,  ibi  career  priva- 
tes est  Liv.  VI.  36.  Non  undecunque  causa  fluxit,  ibi  culpa  est. 
Quint.  VII.  3.  33.  Haic  novi  judicii  forma  terret  oculos,  qui, 
quocunque  inciderunt,  veterem  consuetudinem  fori,  et  pristinuin 
morem  judiciorum  requirunt.  Cic.  Mil.  1.  Verres  qmteunque  iter 
fecit,  ejusmodi  fuit,  ut  non  legatus  populi  Romani,  sed  ut  qua-dam 
calamitas  pervadere  videretur.  Cic.  Ferr.  1. 16.  Quandocunque  ista 
gens  (Gnecorum)  suas  litcras  dabit,  omnia  corrumpet.  Plin.  N.  H. 
XXVIII.  1 med.  Orator  utcuiuque  se  adfectum  vidcri  et  animum 
audientium  mover!  volet,  ita  certum  vocis  admovebit  sonum.  Cic. 
Or.  XVII.  Hoc,  quantumeunque  est,  quod  certe  ma.ximum  est, 
toturn  est  tuum.  Cic.  Marcell.  2.  Homines  benevolos,  qualescunque 
sunt,  grave  est  insequi  contumelia.  Cic.  Att.  Xiv.  14.  But  the 
following  .sentences  are  conditional:  Debeo,  quantumeunque  'possim, 
in  eo  elaborare,  ut  &c.  Cic.  Fin.  I.  4.  Quotcunque  Senatus  creverit, 
populusve  jusserit,  tot  sunto.  Cic.  Leg.  iii.  3. 

(7)  The  same  sense  of  vagueness  may  be  conveyed  in  a defini- 
tive clause  by  the  reduplicated  pronouns  and  particles,  quisquis. 
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tibiubi,  undeunde,  quoquo,  utut,  quantits  qiuintua,  qtiotquot ; thus, 
Qiiisquis  homo  hue  profecto  venerit,  piignos  edet.  Plant.  Amph. 
I.  1.  153.  Omnia  mal.a  ingerebat  (Hceuha),  queinquem  adspexerat. 
Id.  Men.  v.  1.  17.  Qaisquis  honos  tumuli,  quidquid  solarncn 
humandi  est,  Largior.  Virg.  x.  1!)3.  Plus  certe  attulit  huic 
populo  digidtatis,  quisqnia  ille  cst,  si  modo  est  ali<|ui.s,  qui  non 
illustravit  malo,  sed  etiam  gemiit  in  hac  urhe  dicemli  copiam,  quam 
illi,  qui  Ligurum  ca.stella  expiignaverunt.  Cic.  Brut.  73.  Quid- 
quid  erit,  tibi  erit.  Cic.  ad  div.  Ii.  10.  In  amicitia  quidquid  est,  id 
venun  et  voluntarium  cst.  Cic.  Lael.  viii.  Nunc  tibiubi  sit  animus, 
certe  quidem  in  te  est.  Cic.  Tuec.  I.  29.  Quoquo  hie  spectabit,  eo 
tu  spectato  simuL  Platit.  Pseud.  III.  2.  09.  Id,  utut  o.st,  etsi  dede- 
corum est,  patiar.  Plant.  Bacch.  v.  2.  73.  Quantiquanti,  bene  emi- 
tur,  quod  necesse  est.  Cic.  Xil.  21.  Tu,  quantus  quantus,  nil 
nisi  sapientia  es.  Ter.  Ad.  III.  .3.  40.  Si  leges  dua?,  aut  .si  plures, 
aut  quotquot  crunt,  conservari  non  possunt,  quia  di.screpant  inter  se, 
ea  maximo  conservanda  putatur,  quin  ad  ma.\imas  res  pertinere 
videtur.  Cic.  Inv.  li.  49. 

Obs.  The  particles  quamvis  and  quamlumris,  though  apparently 
synonymous  with  quuntusquanlus,  are  used  with  the  subjunctive  mood, 
and  constitute  a concessive  sentence,  thus,  Ista,  qumitiimris  exigua 
sint,  in  majus  excediiut.  Sen.  £p.  S.'S.  Ilia  niali  generis  vincta  quw, 
quamvis  robusta  sint,  ])ro])ter  sterilitatem  fructu  carent,  emendautur 
insitione  facta.  Coluuu  iv.  22. 

§ 10.  (c)  Subjunctive  Sentences. 

205  The  subjunctive  sentence,  properly  so  called,  is  a special 
characteristic  of  Latin  s}mtax,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the 
urdfonn  employment  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Its  general  effect 
is  to  expre.ss  by  means  of  the  relative  clause  a number  of  adverbial 
or  predicative  phrases.  The  predicative  or  atlverbial  nature  of 
the  subjunctive  sentence  is  most  plainly  seen  in  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  after  sunt  qui,  inveniuntur  qui,  reperiuntur  qui,  &c. ; for 
here  qui—talis  ut  (175),  (4),  Obs.),  and  this  meaning  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  predicative  adjective  (140),  (b)).  Even  relative  clauses 
which  would  otherwise  be  definitive,  become  suliject  to  the  operation 
of  this  rule  when  they  are  found  included  in  an  oblique  or  predica- 
tive sentence.  Thus  in  the  example  given  above  (p.  242),  Socrates 
dicebat  ovines  in  eo,  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  eloquentes,  it  is  clear  that 
wo  should  have  written  onines  in  eo,  quod  sciunt,  satis  sunt 
eloquentes,  if  wo  had  been  expressing  the  thought  as  our  own,  for 
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qmd  sciunt  is  strictly  a definitive  clause;  but  the  objective  sentence 
formed  by  the  accusative  with  tho  infinitive  is  itself  predicative, 
because  the  accusative  constitutes  a secondary  predicate  (above, 
125).  By  a kind  of  attraction  therefore  the  included  relative 
clause  assumes  the  dependent  or  subjunctive  form. 

Subjunctive  sentences  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

(o)  Tlie  indirect  interrogative. 

Wlienever  a direct  question  is  made  dependent  on  another 
sentence — in  other  words,  when  it  becomes  indirect  or  oblique — the 
verb  is  necessarily  in  the  subjunctive  mood  (above,  12G,  Xli.). 

(aa)  The  indirect  interrogative  is  dependent  on  a main  sen- 
tence expressive  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  supposing,  thinking, 
knowing,  learning,  saying,  certainty,  uncertainty,  likelihoo<l, 
wonder,  &c.  Thus:  Videamus  primum,  deorumjie  providentia 
mundus  regatur;  deinde  consulantne  rebus  humanis.  Cic.  Nat.  Dear. 
III.  25.  Sentiet,  qui  vir  siem.  Ter.  Eun.  i.  1.  21.  Qua  stnt  illae 
Borores  dignitate,  potes  ex  his  pueris  suspicari.  Cic.  Inv.  IL  1.  Ad 
ferendum  dolorem  placide  et  sedate  phirimum  proficit,  toto  pectore, 
ut  dicitur,  cogitare,  quam  id  honestum  sit.  Cic.  Titsc.  il.  24.  Discs, 
quid  aU  vivere.  Ter.  Ileaut.  V.  2.  18.  Qualis  sit  animus,  ipso 
animus  nescit.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  22.  Credo  te  audisse,  ut  me  circum- 
stiterint  judices.  Cic.  Att.  i.  6.  Ca>sar  docebat,  ut  omni  tempore 
totius  Gallise  prindpatum  .^dui  tenuissent.  Caes.  B.  G.  1. 43.  Vide- 
mus,  ut  luna  accessu  et  recessu  suo  solis  lumen  accipiat.  Cic.  Or* 
III.  45.  Quid  quffique  nox,  aut  dies  ferat,  incertum  est.  Liv.  ill.  27. 
Minim  est,  ut  animus  agitatione,  motuque  corporis  excitetur.  Plin. 
Ep.  I.  6.  Verisimtle  non  est,  ut  Heius  religion!  su®  monumentLsque 
majorum  pecuniam  anteponeret.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  G.  Postrema  syllaba 
brevis,  on  longa  sit,  ne  in  versu  quidem  refert.  Cic.  Or.  G4,  § 217. 
Quaeritur,  cur  doctissimi  homines  de  maximis  rebus  dissentiant. 
Cic.  Or.  III.  29.  Iphicrates  quum  interrogaretur,  utrum  pluris 
patrem,  matremne  faceret ; matrem,  inquit.  Corn.  Nep.  xi.  3. 

(bb)  The  indirect  interrogative  is  dependent  on  a verb  expres- 
sive of  fear,  anxiety,  or  doubt;  and  in  this  usage  vereor,  timeo, 
metuo  tit  mean  ‘ I fear  that  it  will  not  be  so ;’  but  vereor,  timeo, 
metuo  ne  mean  ‘I  fear  that  it  will  be  so.’  That  this  construc- 
tion is  that  of  the  indirect  interrogative  with  verbs  of  seeing,  con- 
D.L.G.  26 
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sidering,  &c.  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  these  verbs,  when  they 
express  not  only  uncertainty  but  anxiety,  may  be  followed  by  ne; 
thus:  Vide,  ne  superbi  sit,  aspemari  C-Tsaris  liberalitatem.  Cic. 
ad  div.  IV.  9.  Si  vita  in  exsilio  tibi  commodior  esse  videatur,  cogi- 
tandum  tamen  est,  ne  tutior  non  sit.  lb.  Accordingly  we  might,  if 
it  were  necessarj^  .'uld  to  the  verb  of  fearing  some  participle,  as 
cogitans,  cogitantes,  to  expres.s  the  tincertainty  on  which  the  appre- 
hension rested.  Tlie  following  are  examples  of  the  usage  : Omnes 
labores  te  cxcipere  video.  Timeo,  ut  snstineas.  Ib.  xiv.  2.  De 
amicitia  tua  etsi  non  dubitabam,  tamen,  ut  incorrupta  maneref, 
Uiborabam.  Ib.  XI.  28.  Timebam,  ne  evenirent  ea,  qua?  accidenint. 
lb.  VI.  21.  Non  vereor,  ne  mca  vite  nuKlestia  parum  vcditura  sit 
contra  falsos  rumores.  Ib.  xi.  28.  Verebamini,  ne  non  id  facerem, 
quod  recepisscm  semel.  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  8.  Duhito,  an  idem, 
nunc  tibi,  quod  tunc  mihi,  miadeam.  Plin.  Ep.  VI.  27.  De  Baiis 
nonnulli  dubitant,  an  Ca?sar  per  Sardiniam  veniat.  Illud  enim 
adhuc  praedium  suum  non  inspexit.  Cic.  ad  div.  ix.  7.  Vereor,  quid 
sit.  Cic.  Att.  VII.  7.  Recessum  tuum  quoniodo  acciperent  homines, 
quam  probabilis  necessitas  fntura  esset,  vereor  ctiam  nuna  Cic. 
ad  div.  VIII.  10. 

(cc)  The  indirect  interrogative  is  dependent  on  a noun  express- 
ing an  apprehension,  a reason,  or  a thought.  Tluis  : Pavor  cepe.rat 
milites,  ne  mortiferum  esset  vulnus  Scipionis.  Liv.  XXiv.  42.  Cura 
incesserat  patres,  ne  plebs  tribunes  militum  ex  plebe  crearet.  Ib. 
IV.  .50.  Difficile  dictu  est,  quamam  causa  sit,  cur  (ea?)  qua;  maxime 
sensus  nostros  impellunt  voluptate,  et  specie  prima  acerrime  com- 
niovent,  ab  iis  celerrime  fastidio  quodam  et  satietate  ahalienemur. 
Cic.  Or.  III.  25.  Me  quidcm  Athenic  non  tarn  operibus  inagnificis 
delectant,  quam  recordatione  summorum  virorum,  uhi  quisque  habi- 
tare,  uhi  sedere,  ubi  di.sputare  sit  solitus.  Cic.  Leg.  il.  2. 

(/9)  The  relative  predication. 

The  manner  in  wdiich  the  subjunctive  sentence  with  the  relative 
serves  as  a secondary  predication,  may  be  seen  by  an  examination 
of  the  following  examples : 

(aa)  The  relative  sentence  may  be  a secondary  predication  of 
the  end.  Clusini  legates  Romam,  gui  auxilium  ab  senatu  peterent, 
misere.  Liv.  V.  35.  In  Gennania  quum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatum 
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defendit,  aut  infert,  magistratus,  qui  et  hello  praesint,  ut  vitse  necis- 
que  habeant  potestatem,  deliguntur.  C»s.  B.  G.  VI.  23. 

(bb)  The  relative  sentence  may  be  a secondary  predication  of  the 
cause:  0 magna  vis  veribitis,  qiuie  contra  hominum  ingenia  facile 
se  ipsa  defendat ! Cic.  Gael.  2G.  Nunquam  laudari  satis  digne 
possit  philosophia,  cut  qui  pareat,  omne  tempos  aetatis  sine  molestia 
posstt  degere.  Cic.  Sen.  1.  Magna  est  Pelopis  culpa,  qui  non 
erudierit  filium,  nec  docuerit,  quatenus  esset  qiiidque  curandum. 
Cic.  Tuac.  I.  44.  Actio  maluimus  iter  facere  pedibus,  qui  incom- 
mode uavigassemus.  Cic.  Att.  V.  9.  Tarquinio  quid  impudentius, 
qui  helium  gereret  cum  iis,  qui  ejus  non  tolerant  superbiam ! Cic. 
Tusc.  III.  12. 

(cc)  Tlie  relative  sentence  may  be  a secondary  predication  of  the 
consequence,  or  the  relative  may  be  rendered  by  falis  ut,  'such  that’ 
(above,  175,  (b),  3):  Qui  post  factam  injuriam  se  expurget,  parum 
mihi  prosit.  Ter.  Hec.  v.  1.  IG.  Vendat  aetles  vir  bonus  propter 
aliqua  vitia,  quae  ipse  norit,  ceteri  ignorent.  Cic.  Off.  III.  13.  Ex- 
cellentibus  ingeniis  citius  defuerit  ars,  qua  civem  regant,  quam  qua 
hostes  superent.  Liv.  Ii.  43.  Incidunt  sa;po  multae  causse,  qua 
conturbent  animos  utilitatis  specie.  Cic.  Off.  III.  10.  Swpe  vidimus 
fractos  pudore,  qui  ratione  nulla  vincerentur.  Cic.  Tusc.  Ii.  21. 
Natura  est,  quae  contineat  mundum  omnem,  eumque  tueatur.  Cic. 
Nat.  Deor.  Ii.  11.  Nunc  id  dicam,  quod  tacitus  tu  mihi  assentiare. 
Cic.  Caecil.  7.  Duo  turn  excellebant  oratorcs,  qui  me  imitandi 
cupiditate  exdtarent,  Cotta  et  Hortensius.  Cic.  Brut.  92. 

Obs.  There  are  two  special  illastrations  of  the  use  of  qui  with  the 
subjunctive  to  introduce  a predication  of  the  consequence;  the  first 
is  when  is  sum  qui,  ‘ I am  such  a person  as,’  is  used  as  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  illative  or  consecutive  sentence;  thus,  Ego  is  sum,  ^ui Ciesari 
concedi  putem  utilius  esse,  quod  jKJstulat,  quam  signa  conferri.  Cic. 
AU.  VII.  8.  Num  tu  is  es,  qui  in  disjuitando  non  tuum  judicium  sequare, 
sed  auctoritate  aliorura  pfireasf  Cic.  Leg.  i.  13.  Non  is  sum,  qui, 
quidquid  videtur,  tale  tlicam  esse,  quale  videatur.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  7.  In 
corpore  si  quid  ejusmodi  est,  quod  reliquo  corpori  noceat,  uri  secarique 
patimur.  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  5. 

The  other  case  is  when  est  qui,  invenilur  qui  and  the  like  are  simi- 
larly used  to  introduce  a special  qualification  (above,  205) ; thus,  SuiU, 
qui  (=  tales  ut)  duos  tantum  in  SaCTo  monte  creates  tribunes  esse  dicant. 
Liv.  II.  33.  Fuil,  qui  (=  tabs  ut)  suaderet,  adpellationem  mensis  Au- 
gnsti  in  Septembrem  transferendam.  Suet.  Aug.  100.  Inventus  esl,  qui 
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(=  tails  111)  fiammis  imponeret  manus.  Sen.  Ep.  76.  Qui  (=  tales  ut)  se 
ultro  morti  offerant,  facilius  ri’periuntur,  quam  qui  dolorem  patienter 
ferant.  Ca>s.  B.  G.  VII.  72.  Est  aliquis,  qni  (=talis  ut)  se  inspici,  wsti- 
mari  fast'uliat.  Liv.  vi.  41.  But  if  sunt  qui,  &.C.,  merely  contains  the 
definite  statement,  ‘there  are  certain  jiorsons  who,’  tlie  sentence  is  defi- 
nitive, and  the  indicative  must  be  used,  as  we  have  explained  above 
(175,  (b),  (4),  Obs.),  and  as  the  following  examples  will  show:  Insularum 
(Rheni)  jmrs  magna  a feris  barbaris<iue  nationibus  iiicolitur,  ex  quibus 
sunt,  qui  pi.scibns  atque  ovis  avium  vivere  existimanlur.  Cses.  B.  6.  IV. 
10.  Sunt,  qui  oificia  lucis  noctisque  perverlunl,  nec  ante  dulucunt  ocuhm, 
quam  appetere  nox  coepit.  Sen.  Ep.  122.  Turn  primum  rejitrta  sunt, 
quae  j>er  tot  annos  rempublicam  exnlere.  Tac.  II.  27.  Sunt  iirincijies 
consilii  publici ; »«n^  (alii),  qui  eorum  sectam  seqimnlur.  Cic.  Bext.  45. 
Sunt,  quibus  e ramo  frondea  facta  casa  cst.  Ovid,  East,  iil  527.  Est 
deus  occultos  qui  vetat  ease  dolos.  Tibull.  l.  9,  24.  Eum  to  esse  fingo, 
qui  sum  ego,  Cic.  Earn.  iii.  12.  Malta  sunt  quae  dici  possuiit.  Cic. 
Clucnt.  60.  Sunt  permulti  viri,  qui  valetudinis  causa  in  his  locis  conve- 
niunt.  Cic.  ad  div.  i.x.  14. 

(dd)  Tlie  relative  sentence  may  be  a secondary  predication  of  the 
concession,  or  the  relative  may  be  rendered  by  ‘although’  with  the 
demonstrative  pronoun : Mihi  jxjrminim  videtur,  queraquam  e.xstare, 
qui  etiam  nunc  credat  Chahheis,  quorum  prasdicta  quotidie  videat  re 
et  eventis  refelli.  Cic.  Div.  ii.  47.  Keque  est  boni,  neque  liberalis 
parentis,  quern  procrearit  et  eduxerit,  eum  non  et  vestire  et  ornare. 
Cic.  Or.  II.  28.  Quis  est,  qui  C.  Fabricii,  Manii  Curii  non  cum 
caritate  aliqua  et  benevolentia  memoriam  usurpet,  quos  nunquam 
viderit  ? Cic.  Lael.  8.  Sapiens  posteritatem  ipsam,  cujus  sensum 
habiturus  non  ait,  ad  se  putat  pertinore.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  38. 

(ee)  Tlie  relative  sentence  may  be  a secondary  predication  of 
the  condition,  or  qui  may  be  rendered  by  ‘ if  any  one  ’ (above,  203) ; 
thus,  Errat  longe,  mea  quidem  sententia,  qtn  imperium  credat  gra- 
vius  esse  aut  stabilius,  vi  quod  fit,  quam  illud,  quod  amicitia  ad- 
jungitur.  Ter.  Ad.  i.  1.  40. 

(7)  The  reference  to  a conception  or  supposition. 

The  relative  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  when  it  does  not 
merely  define  a fact  but  refers  to  some  conception,  so  that  qui  may 
be  rendered,  ‘ who,  as  it  is,  or  was  understood as  in  the  following 
examples:  Recte  Socrates  exsecrari  eum  solebat,  qui  primus  utili- 
tatem  a natura  sejunxisset.  Cic.  Leg.  I.  12.  In  Hispania  proro- 
gatum veteribus  prietoribus  est  imperium  cum  exercitibus,  quos 
habo'ent.  Liv.  XL.  18.  Mos  est  Athenis,  laudari  in  coocionc  eos. 
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qui  sint  in  proeliia  interfecti.  Cia  Or.  44.  Hannibal  tabernas 
argentarias,  qiiae  circa  forum  Romanum  tunc  essent,  jus.sit  venire. 
Liv.  XXVI.  11.  Themlstocli  fuit  optabilius  oblivi.sci  po.sse  potiu.s, 
qtiod  meminis.se  nollet,  quam  quod  semel  audisset,  vidissetve,  memi- 
nisse.  Cic.  Or.  II.  74.  Erat  Hortensio  memoria  tanta,  ut,  quae 
secum  commentatu-s  esset,  ea  sine  scripto  verbis  eisdem  redderet, 
quibus  cogitavhset.  Cic.  Brut.  88.  Quid  me  reducem  esse  volu- 
istis  ? An,  ut  inspectante  me  e.xpellerentur  ii,  per  quos  essem  resti- 
tutus?  Cic.  3Hl.  37.  Multa  in  silva  Hercynia  genera  ferarum 
na.sci  constat,  quae  reliquis  in  locis  visa  non  sint.  Caes.  B.  G. 
VI.  2.5.  Ego  me  minus  diu  senem  esse  mallem,  quam,  esse  senein 
ante,  quam  essem.  Cic.  Seti.  19. 

(8)  The  oblique  narration. 

The  relative  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive  even  in  a definitive 
sentence,  if  this  is  included  in  an  objective  sentence  dependent  on 
a verb  of  speaking  or  thinking,  so  that  there  is,  as  in  the  case  just 
considered,  a reference,  however  tacit,  to  the  words  or  thoughts  of 
another.  (Above,  126,  XI.) 

In  the  oblique  narrative  [obliqua  oratio),  the  dependent  infini- 
tive expre.sses  the  main  verb  of  the  direct  narrative  {oratio  directa), 
but  tbe  relative  sentences  and  those  parts  of  the  main  sentence  which 
denote  a wish  or  a command,  a condition  or  a cause,  exhibit  the 
verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood ; as  in  the  following  examples : 
Legates  ad  Csesarem  mittunt  (milites) ; sese  paratos  esse  portas 
aperire,  ju««que  imperaverit  fixeere  et  L.  Domitium  in  ejus  potes- 
tatcin  transderc.  Ca«.  B.  C.  I.  20.  Legationi  Ariovistus  respondit ; 
Bi  quid  ijisi  a Ciesare  opus  esset,  sese  ad  eum  venturum  fuisse ; si 
(juid  ille  a se  velit,  ilium  ad  se  venire  oportere.  Ib.  B.  G.  I.  34. 
Tbeopompus  et  Timaus  de  Alcibiade  pradicarunt,  quum  Athenis, 
splendidissima  civitate,  natus  esset,  omnos  splendore  ac  dignitate 
sujyerasse;  postquam  inde  expulsus  Thebas  venerit,  adeo  studiis 
eorum  inservisse,  ut  nemo  eum  labore  corporisque  viribus  posset 
sequiparare.  Corn.  Nep.  Vii.  11.  Hirri  necessarii  fidem  implora- 
runt  Pompeii : Praestaret,  quod  proficiscenti  recepisset.  Coes.  B.  C. 
III.  22.  Pyrrho  adcito  a Tarentinis  in  Italiam  a Dodonaeo  Jove 
data  dictio  erat : caveat  Acherusiam  aquam  Pandosiamque  urbem : 
ibi  fati.s  ejus  temiinum  dari.  Liv.  viil.  24.  Athenis  lege  sanctum 
est : ne  quis  sepulcrum  faceret  operosius,  quam  quod  decern  homines 
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effecerint  triduo.  Cia  Leg.  ii.  26.  Addit  haec  (Milo);  Fortes  et 
sapientes  viros  non  tam  pnemia  sequi  solere  recte  factorum,  quam 
ipsa  recte  facta ; se  nihil  in  vita,  nisi  pneclarum  fecisse,  siquidem 
nihil  sit  prsestabilius  viro,  quam  periculis  patriam  liberare ; beatos 
esse,  quibus  ea  res  honori  fuerit  a suis  civibus ; nec  tamen  eos 
miseros,  qui  beneficio  cives  suos  vicerint:  sed  tamen  ex  omnibus 
piw.miis  virtutis,  si  esset  habenda  ratio  pra?miorum,  amplissimura 
esse  pncmium  gloriam ; esse  hanc  unam,  qu®  brevitatem  vit®  pos- 
teritatis  memoria  consdaretur;  qu®  ejfficeret,  ut  absentes  adessemus, 
mortui  viveremtts:  hanc  denique  esse,  cujus  gradibus  etiam  homines 
in  cffilum  viderentur  axlscendere.  Cic.  Mil  3.5.  C®sar  scribit  Labieno, 
si  rcipublicffi  commodo  facere  posset,  cum  legione  ad  fines  Nervio- 
rum  venial  Cses.B.  G.  V.  46.  Cajsar  orat  et  postulat:  Rempublicam 
suscipiant  atque  una  secum  administrent : sin  timore  defugiant, 
illis  se  oneri  non  futurum  et  per  se  rempublicam  administraturum. 
Id.  B.  C.  I.  32.  Eleus  Hippias  quum  Olympiam  venisset,  glo- 
riatus  est,  nihil  ease  uUa  in  arte  rerum  omnium,  quod  ipse  nesciret; 
nec  solum  has  artes,  quibus  liberales  doctrin®  atque  ingenu®  conti- 
nerentur,  sed  annulum,  quern  haheret,  pallium,  quo  amictus,  soccos, 
quibus  indutus  esset,  se  sua  manu  coufecisse.  Cia  Or.  iii,  32. 
Socratem  solitum  aiunt  dicere,  perfectum  sibi  opus  esse,  si  quis 
satis  esset  concitatus  cohortatione  sua  ad  studium  cognoscend® 
percipiendaique  virtutis:  quibus  enim  id  persuasum  esset,  ut  nihU 
vuillent  se  esse,  quam  bonos  viros,  iis  reliquam  facilem  esse  doctri- 
nam.  Id.  ibid.  i.  47.  Legationi  Ariovistus  respondit : Sc  neque  sine 
exercitu  ea  eas  partes  Galli®  venire  audere,  quas  C®sar  possideret, 
neque  exercitum  sine  magno  sumptu  atque  emolimento  in  unum 
locum  contrahere  posse;  sibi  autem  mirum  videri,  quid  in  sua 
Gallia,  quam  bello  vicisset,  aut  C®sari,  aut  omnino  populo  Romano 
negotii  esset.  C®s.  B.  G.  I.  34.  Cato  mirari  se  aiel>at,  quod 
non  rideret  haruspex,  haruspicem  quum  vidisset.  Cic.  Div.  il.  24. 

Obf.  1 Interrogations,  and  those  relative  sentences  which  are  copu- 
lative rather  tliau  definitive,  have  their  verbs  in  the  infinitive  in  the 
oblique  narration  ; but  if  the  verbs  would  have  been  subjunctive  in  the 
oratio  recta,  this  mood  is  retained.  The  following  examples  will  illus- 
trate this  nile:  Hand  mirum  esse  Siqierbo  inditum  Komae  cognomen. 
An  quicquam  mperbius  esse,  quam  ludificari  sic  omne  nomen  Latinum  t 
Ctu  non  adparere,  adfectare  eum  imperium  in  Latinos?  Liv.  i.  50. 
Plebs  fremit:  Quid  se  vivere,  quid  in  parte  civium  censeri,  si  quod 

duorum  hominum  virtute  partum  sit,  id  ohtinere  universi  non  ]x>ssint  ? 
Liv.  VII.  18.  Tribuni  militum  nihil  temere  agendum  existimabant : 
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Quid  esse  Itviua  aut  turpiug,  quam,  auctore  hoste,  de  snmmis  rebus 
capere  consilium?  Cses.  B.G.  v.  28.  Turn  jussa  Messalinai  prsetendi, 
et  labaro  defensio.  Cur  enim  neniinem  alium  delectum,  qui  saavienti, 
irajiudicffi  vocem  pr«beret  1 Puniendos  rerum  atrocium  miuistros,  ubi 
pretia  scelerum  adepti,  scelera  ipsa  aliis  delegent.  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  43. 
Cur  enim  differri  nuidias  suas  i Jhrmam  scilicet  duplicere,  et  IriumpItaUs 
avos?  an  /ecunditatein  et  verurn  aniinum  timeri,  ne  uxor  saltim  injurias 
Patrum,  iram  populi  adversus  sui>erbiam  avaritiamque  matria  aperiat  ? 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  1.  Quantum  inleresse  inter  moderationem  antiquorum  et 
uovam  superbiam  crudelitatemque.  Liv.  viiL  33.  Unumquemque  nos- 
trum consent  philosophi  mundi  esse  partem ; ex  quo  illud  natura 
coneequi,  ut  communem  utilitatem  nostrsa  anteponamus.  Cic.  Fin.  iii. 
19.  Fama  est,  aram  esse  in  vestibule  templi  Lacinia:  Junonis,  cujus 
cinerem  nullo  unquam  moveri  vonto.  Liv.  x.xrv.  3.  Theinistocles  apud 
Lacedaamouios  lil^rrime  professus  est,  Athenicnses  suo  consilio  deos 
jmtrios  muris  scpsis.se.  Nam  illorum  urbem  ut  propugnaculum  oppo- 
sitirm  esse  barbaris,  apud  quam  jam  bis  dosses  regias  Jecisse  naufragium. 
Corn.  Nep.  n.  7.  Quod  vero  ad  amicitiam  populi  ]^mani  attulissent, 
id  iis  eripi,  quis  |>ati  posset  ? Caas.  B.  G.  i.  43.  Sextius  Liciniusque 
j)rimores  Patrum  interrogando  fatigubant:  Auderentne  postulare,  ut 
quum  bina  jugera  agi'i  plebi  dividerentur,  ijisis  plus  quingenta  jugera 
habere  licerct?  Liv.  vi.  36.  Si  bonum  virum  ducerent,  <ptid  ita  pro 
malo  ac  noxio  datniuissentl  si  noxium  comperissent,  quid  ita,  male 
credito  priore  consulatu,  alterum  crederent  i Liv.  xxvii.  34.  Singulos 
sibi  olim  Reges  fuLsse,  nunc  binos  impoui ; e quibus  Legatus  in  san- 
guinem.  Procurator  in  bona  saeviret.  Tac.  Agr.  15. 

Obs.  2 The  indicative  is  retained  after  relatives  in  the  oratio 
chliqua,  -when  the  relative  clause  introduces  a statement  or  explanation 
from  the  narrator  rather  than  the  supposed  sj>eaker,  and  when  it  is 
intimated  that  the  statement  so  introduced  is  an  absolute  fact,  not 
merely  an  opinion  or  assertion  of  the  person  whose  words  are  quoted. 
Thus  we  have,  Cffisari  nuntiatur,  Sulmoncnses,  quod  oppidum  a Corfinio 
septem  millium  intervallo  abest,  cupere  ea  facere,  quie  vellet,  sed  a 
Q.  Lucretio,  Senatore,  et  Attio  Peligno  prohiberi,  qui  id  oppidum 
septem  cohortium  priesidio  tenebant.  Cxs.  B.C.  l.  18.  Juris  interpretes 
conteudunt,  tribunos  vetere  jurejurando  plebis,  quum  primum  earn 
]>oteslatcm  creavit,  sacrosanctos  esse.  Liv.  iii.  55.  Atticum  ipsum  vere 
gloriautem  audivi,  se  nunquam  cum  soroie  fuisse  in  simultate,  quam 
prope  »qu;dcm  hahebal.  Com.  Nop.  xxv.  17.  Cogitavit  (Gaius)  etiam 
de  Homeri  carminibus  abolendis.  Cur  enim  sibi  non  licere,  dicens, 
quod  Platoni  licuil,  qui  eum  e civitate,  quam  constituebat,  ejecerit  1 
8uet.  Calig.  34.  C»sar  per  exploratores  certior  factus  est,  ex  ea  parte 
vici,  quam  Oallis  concesserat,  omnes  noctu  discessisse,  monte.sque,  qui 
im{>enderent,  a maxima  multitudine  teneri.  Cws.  B.  C.  ill.  2.  Perseus 
cohortatus  est  milites  ad  bellum.  Omnia,  quee  regia  cura  jiraqiaranda 
/uerant,  plena  cumulataque  habere  Macedonas.  Liv.  xiji.  52. 

Obs.  3 The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  oratio  obliqua  may  be  reduced  or  restored  to  the  oratio 
recta. 
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Liv.  iiL  17.  Oratio  recta. 

Quid  /ioc  rei  est,  uiquit,  tribani ) 
Ap.  Herdouii  ductu  et  auspicio 
reiiipublicam  evermri  estist  Tam 
/dix  vobit  corrumj>endi8  /uit  qui 
servitia  veatra  non  commovit  auc- 
tori  Quum  houtes  supra  caput  dnt, 
discedi  ab  armis,  legesque  ferri 
placet  i 


Oratio  obliqtia. 

damans:  Quid  lute  rei  esse  i Ap. 
Herdonii  ductu  et  auspicio  rem- 
publicam  eversuros  esse  i Tam  fdi- 
cem  eis  corruni{>endis  Juisse,  qui 
servitia  eorum  non  commovisset 
auctor?  Quum  bostea  supra  ca- 
put essent,  discedi  ab  anuis,  leges- 
que ferri  placere  1 


Inde  ad  multitudinem  oratione  versa: 


Si  VOS  urbis,  Quiriles,  si  vestri 
nulla  causa  tanyil,  at  vos  veremini 
Decs  Patrios  ab  hostibus  captos. 
Jujnter  Optinms  Maximus,  Juno 
reijina,  et  Minerva,  alii  Dii  /Jeoeque 
obsidentur : castra  servorum  pub- 
licos  vestros  peuates  tenent.  llaec 
vobis  forma  sanaj  civitatis  videtur  i 
Tantum  hostiuni  non  solum  intra 
muros  est,  sed  in  arce,  supra  forum, 
curiamque.  Comitia  interim  iu  foro 
runt;  senatus  in  curia  est;  velut 
quum  otium  sujierat,  senator  sen- 
tentiam  dicit;  alii  Quirites  suffra- 
gium  ineunl.  Non,  quidquid  Pa- 
trum  plebisque  est,  consules,  tribu- 
nos,  Decs  hominesque  omnes  ar- 
matos  opem  ferre,  in  Capitolium 
currere,  liberare  ac  pacare  augus- 
tissimam  illam  dumum  Jovis  Oj> 
timi  maximi  decuii  1 Romule  pater, 
tu  mentem  tuam,  qua  quondam 
arcem  ab  his  iisdem  Sabinis  auro 
captam  recepisti,  da  stiiqn  tuae; 
jvhe  hanc  iugredi  viam,  quam  tu 
dux,  quam  ingressus  excrcitus 
est.  Rrimus,  en,  ego  consul,  quan- 
tum mortalis  Deum  possum,  te  ac 
tua  vestigia  sequar. 


Si  eos  urbis,  si  ipsorum  nulla 
cura  tanejat;  at  vereantur  Deo.s 
]>atrio3  ab  hostibus  captos,  Joveni 
Optimum  Maximum,  Junonem  re- 
ffinam,  et  Minervam,  alios  Deos 
Oeasepie  obsuleri:  castra  servorum 
publicos  populi  Romani  penates 
tenere.  Uaius  eis/ormama&nKciyi- 
ta.iAs  videri  I Tantum  hostium  non 
solum  intra  muros  esse,  sed  in  arce, 
supra  fonim,  curiamque;  comitia 
interim  in  foro  (esse) ; senalnm  in 
curia  esse:  velut  quum  otium  su- 
peret,  senatorem  sententiam  dicere: 
alios  Quirites  suffragium  inire. 
Non,  quidquid  Patrum  plebLsque 
esset,  consules,  tribunes,  Decs  homi- 
nesque omnes  armatos  opem  ferre, 
in  Capitolium  currere,  libeiare  ac 
pacare  augustissimam  ilium  dumum 
Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  decuisse  i 
Turn  precibusad  Romulum  patrein 
versus  oravit:  Mentem  suam,  qua 
quondam  arcem  ab  iisdem  Sabinis 
auro  captam  recepisset,  daret  stirpi 
sicae:  juberet  earn  ingredi  viam, 
quam  ipse  dux,  quam  ipsins  in- 
gressus excrcitus  esset.  Primum  se 
consulem,  quantum  mortalis  Deum 
posset,  eum  atque  ejus  vestigia  «e- 
cuturum. 


Ultimum  orationis  fuit ; 


Ego  anna  capio,  voco  omnes  Qui- 
rites ad  arma.  Si  quis  impediet, 
jam  ego  consularis  imperii,  jam  tri- 
buniciffi  potestatis,  sacratarumque 
legum  oblitus,  quisquis  ille  erii. 


Se  arma  capere,  vocare  omnes 
Quirites  ad  arma ; si  quis 
jam  se  consularis  imperii,  jam  tri- 
bunicite  potestatis,  sacrataruraque 
legum  obliium,  quisquis  ille  sit,  ubi- 
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nbicunqne  erit,  in  Capitolio,  in  foro 
pro  hoste  /utbebo.  Jubete,  tribuni, 
qunniam  in  Ap.  Herdonium  veiatis, 
in  P.  V aleriumconsulem  sumi  arma. 
Atulebo  ego  in  tribunis,  quod  prin- 
cepa  iitmiliae  meae  ausus  in  regibos 
est. 


cunque  sit,  in  Capitolio,  in  fbro,  pro 
hoste  habiturum.  Juberemt  tribuni 
quoniam  in  Ap.  Herdonium  vet<i- 
rent,  in  P.  Valerium  consulem  sumi 
arma;  ausurnmsem  tribunis,  quod 
princepa  familiae  swie  ausus  in  re- 
gibus  eaaet. 


§ 11.  (d)  Temporal  Sentences. 

206  Temporal  sentences  are  differently  expressed  according 
to  the  differences  of  the  time  denoted. 

(a)  Contemporary  acts  are  denoted  by  qnum,  quando,  ut,  vbi, 
simulac,  duwi  with  the  indicative  (17G,  2,  (a));  by  the  participle  in 
agreement  with  the  subject  (182,  (c) ) ; or  in  the  ablative  absolute 
(182,  (g)).  Thus:  Turn,  quurti  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  amise- 
rant,  scimus,  Romte,  solutione  imp>edita,  fidem  concidisse.  Cic.  Manil. 
7.  Quid  egeris,  tunc  apparebit,  quum  animam  ages.  Sen.  Ep.  26. 
Uhi  satur  sum,  nulla  crepitant  intestina:  quando  csurio,  turn  cre- 
pant.  Plant.  Men.  v.  5.  57.  Htec  dum  Romae  geruntur,  Quintius 
interea  de  saltu  agroque  communi  a servis  communibus  vi  detru- 
ditur.  Cic.  Quint.  6.  Dum  hominum  genus  erit,  qui  accuset  eos, 
non  deerit:  dum  civitas  erit,  judicia  fient  Cic.  S.  Rose.  32.  Simul 
ac  primum  Verri  occasio  visa  est,  consulem  deseruit.  Cic.  Verr.  i. 
13.  Fuit  quoddam  tempus,  quurn  in  agris  homines  passim  bestia- 
nim  more  vagabantur.  Cic.  Inv.  I.  2.  Nunquam  obliviscar  noctis 
iUius,  qicum  tibi  vigilanti  pollicebar,  &c.  Hence  also,  Fuit,  quujii 
hoc  dici  potcrat : Patricius  enim  eras  et  a liberatoribus  patrim 
ortus.  Liv.  \^I.  32.  Hie  ubi  videt,  me  tam  facile  victum  quac- 
rere,  ibi  homo  coepit  me  obsecrare,  ut  sibi  liceret  discere  id  de  ma 
Ter.  Run.  ii.  2.  29.  Hffic  ubi  filio  nuntiata  sunt,  statim  exanimatus 
ad  ffides  contendit.  Cic.  Verr.  I.  26.  Ubi  primum  illuxit,  abire 
sine  certamine  cupiunt.  Liv.  X.  35.  Varro  ut  advenit,  extomplo 
Hostilius  legionem  unam  signa  in  urbem  ferre  jussit.  Liv.  xxvii. 
24.  Ut  ab  urbe  discessi,  nullum  mlhuc  intermisi  diem,  quin  aliquid 
ad  te  literarum  darem.  Cic.  Att.  viii.  15.  Pompeius  ut  me  pri- 
mum decedens  ex  Syria  vidit,  complexus  et  gratulans  meo  bene- 
ficio  patriam  se  visurum  esse  dixit  Cic.  Phil.  II.  5.  Dum  ea  Romse 
geruntur,  jam  Sutrium  ab  Etni.scis  obsidebatur.  Liv.  ix.  33.  Haec 
dum  nostri  colligunt,  rex  ipse  e manibus  effugit.  Cic.  Manil.  9. 
Z)mot  elephanti  trqjici’untMr,  interim  Hannibal  Numidas  equites  quin- 
gentos  ad  castra  Romana  miserat  speculatum.  Liv.  xxi.  29.  Dum 
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Sulla  in  aliis  rebus  erat  occupatus,  erant  interea,  qui  suis  vulneribus 
mederentur.  Cic.  S.  Bose.  32.  In  has  clades  incidimu.s,  dum  metui, 
quam  carl  esse  et  diligi,  malumus.  Cia  Off.  Ii,  8.  (See  Heindorf. 
ad  Hor.  Serm.  p.  127.)  Hipparchus,  Pisi.strati  filius,  in  Marathunia 
pugna  cecidit,  arma  contra  patriam  ferens.  Cic.  AU.  ix.  10.  Ne 
mente  quidem  rccte  uti  po.ssumus,inulto  cibo  et  potione  impleti.  Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  3-1.  Socratis  morti  illacrimare  soleo,  Platouem  legens.  Cic. 
N.  D.  III.  33.  Plera»(jue  scribuntur  orationes,  hahitae  jam,  non  ut 
babeantur.  Cic.  Brut.  24.  Alit  lectio  ingenium,  et  studio  fatigatum 
reficit.  Sen.  Ep.  84.  Aranti  Quintio  Cincinnato  nuntiatum  est,  eum 
dictatorem  esse  factum.  Cic.  Sfen.  16.  Tiberius,  <rtt/ec<itr«s  Rhenum, 
commeatum  omnem  non  ante  transmisit,  quam  explorasset  veliicu- 
lorum  onera.  Suet.  Tib.  18.  Nihil  affirmo,  dubitans  plerumque  et 
mihi  ipse  diffidens.  Cic.  Div.  II.  3.  .^duorum  milites  legatis 
Cicsaris  remmtiant,  se  Biturigum  perfidiam  veritos  revertisse.  Ca;s. 
B.  G.  VII.  5.  Hostes,  hanc  adepti  victoriam,  in  perpetuum  se  fore 
victores  confidebant.  Ibid.  V.  39.  Mendaci  homini  ne  verum  qui- 
dem dicenti  credere  solemus.  Cic.  Div.  ii.  70.  Ut  oculus,  sic  ani- 
mus, se  non  videns,  alia  cemit.  Cic.  Tusc.  l.  27.  Scripta  tua,  Varro, 
jam  diu  exspectans,  non  audeo  tamen  flagitare.  Cic.  Acad.  i.  1. 
Crastino  die  oriente  sole  redite  in  pugnam.  Liv.  in.  2.  Diony- 
sius prior  decessit  jlorente  regno.  Com.  Nep.  XXI.  2.  Artes  innu- 
merabiles  reperte  sunt,  docente  luitura.  Cic.  Leg.  I.  8.  Maximas 
vdrtutes  jacere  omnes  necesse  est,  voluptate  dominante.  Cic.  Fin.  IL 
35.  Nihil  prsBcepta  atque  artes  valent,  nisi  adjuvants  natura. 
Quint.  Prooeni.  26.  Solon  et  Pisistratus  Servio  TuUio  regnante 
viguerunt.  Cic.  Brut  10.  SoU  orto  Volsci  finniore  se  munimento 
ab  Romanis  circumvallatos,  quam  a se  urbem  viderunt.  Liv.  IV.  9. 
Tarquinius  Turnum  oblato  /also  crirnine  oppressit  Liv.  i.  51. 
Dione  Syracusis  interfecto  Dionysius  rursus  Syracusarum  potitus 
est.  Com.  Nep.  xx.  2.  Regihus  exactis  consules  creati  sunt.  Liv.  iv. 
4.  Qusenam  sollicitudo  vexaret  impios,  sublato  suppliciorum  metu? 
Cic.  Leg.  I.  14.  Deserere  Rheni  ripam,  irrupturis  tarn  infestis 
nationibus,  non  conducit.  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  32.  Res,  quum  hajc  scri- 
bebam,  erat  in  extremum  adducta  discrimen.  Cic.  ad  div.  xii.  6. 
Credo  turn,  quum  Sicilia  Jiorebat  opibus  et  copiis,  magna  artificia 
fuisse  in  ea  insula.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  21.  Quum  redeo,  Hortensius 
venerat  et  ad  Terentiam  salutatum  deverterat.  Cic.  Att.  X.  16. 
Fabius  prietor  quum  primum  Cretaj  litus  adtigit,  nuntios  circa  civi- 
tates  misit,  ut  armis  absisterent.  Liv.  xxxvn.  60.  Dionysius 
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tyrannus  ea  ipsa,  qu®  concupierat,  ne  turn  quidem,  quum  omnia  so 
posse  censebat,  conaequebatur.  Cic.  Tusc.  II.  20. 

But  we  have  qimni  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  if  a necessary 
connexion  is  presumed  between  the  contemporaneous  events.  Thus, 
Quum  Laced®monii  quererentur,  opus  nihilo  minus  fieri : interim 
reliqui  legati  sunt  consecuti.  Com.  Nep.  ii.  7.  Plura  quum  scri- 
bere  vellem,  nuutiatura  est  mibi,  vim  parari.  Sail.  Cat.  33.  Quum 
per  colloquia  principum  succedens  muris  j>a.rum  projiceret:  postremo 
ingressus  urbem  precibus  evicit,  ut  permitterent  so  Romanis.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  9.  Epistolam  quum  a te  avide  exspectarevi  ad  vesperam, 
ut  soleo:  ecce  tibi  nuntius,  pueros  venisse  Roma.  Cic.  Att.  il.  9. 
Hffic  quum  molirelur  Alcibiades,  eodem  tempore  Critias  ceterique 
tyranni  Atheniensium  certos  homines  ad  Lysandmm  in  Asiam  mise- 
runt.  Com.  Nep.  VII.  10.  We  have  the  subjunctive  with  quum 
in  the  oblique  narration ; thus,  Herculem  Prodicium  dicunt,  quum 
qjrimum  pubesceret,  exisse  in  solitudinem.  Cic.  Off.  i.  32.  Also 
when  the  time  is  dependent  on  the  expression  of  a wish.  Thus, 
Utinam  diem  ilium  videam,  quum  tibi  gratias  agam.  Cic.  Att.  ill. 
1.  Utinam  tunc  essem  natus,  quando  Romani  dona  accipere  coepis- 
sent!  Cic.  0^.  II.  21. 

(y9)  Repeated  acts  are  denoted  by  quoties,  quum,  uti  si,  or  some 
other  particle  with  the  present,  perfect,  or  future  tense ; and  the 
pluperfect  indicative  is  often  used  with  relatives  or  relative  par- 
ticles when  the  main  verb  implies  repetition  and  is  used  in  the 
imperfect  (173,  5).  The  best  writers,  as  Cicero,  C®sar,  and  Sallust, 
generally  prefer  the  indicative  mood,  or  treat  the  subordinate  sen- 
tence as  definitive.  Tlius  we  have:  Consul  non  unius  anni,  sed 
quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  judex  honestum  praetulit  utili.  Hor.  4 
Carm.  ix.  40.  Quoties  te  Roma  tuo  reddet  Aquino,  me  quoque 
convelle  a Cumis.  Juv.  III.  318.  Quameunque  in  partem  equites 
impetum  fecerant,  hostes  loco  cedere  cogebantur.  C®8.  B.  C.  Ii.  41. 
Quuvi  quffipiam  cohors  ex  orbe  excesserat,  hostes  fugiebant.  C®s. 
£.  G.  V.  34.  Numidffi  si  a persequendo  hostes  deterrere  neqtdve- 
rant,  disjectos  a tergo  et  lateribus  eircumveniebant;  sin  opportunior 
fug®  coUis  quam  campi  f iterant,  Numidaram  equi  facile  evadabant 
Sail.  Jug.  50.  But  these  authors  sometimes  regard  the  circum- 
stances as  necessarily  connected,  and  therefore  use  the  subjunctive 
in  this  construction.  The  following  are  examples  of  this  use  of 
the  subjunctive : Quoties  quseque  cohors  procurreret,  ab  ea  parte 
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magnus  hostium  numerua  cadebat.  Ca’s.  B.  G.  V.  3-1.  Id  fecialLs 
uhi  dixisset,  liastam  in  fines  eorum  mittcbat  Liv.  i.  32.  See  also 
above,  175,  (6). 

(7)  Subsequent  acts  are  denoted  by  quum,  sinud,  or  jmtquum 
■with  the  indicative  unless  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
necessary  conne.xion — as  of  cause  and  effect — with  the  preceding 
circumstance ; and  then  we  have  the  subjunctive  in  the  dependent 
clause  (above,  17G,  2,  (a)).  Thus  we  have  the  indicative  in  such 
pa-ssages  as  the  following:  Quum  diutius  in  negotio  curaque  fueram, 
ad  Capuam  revertebar.  Cic.  Ferr.  v.  Cl.  Quum  Pompeius  in  His- 
pania  bellum  acerrimum  et  maximum  ^merat,  quo  jure  Gaditana 
civitas  es.set  nesciebat?  Cic.  Balb.  6.  Quum  ver  esse  coeperat, 
ejus'initium  Verres  non  a Favouio  notabat,  sed  quum  rosjim  vide- 
rat,  tunc  incipere  ver  arbitrabatiir.  Cic.  Ferr.  V.  10.  Pcenus  postea- 
quam  obstinates  vidit,  obsidere  inde  atque  oppugnare  parat.  Liv. 
XXIII.  17.  But  we  have  the  subjunctive  in  the  following  cases : 
Epaminondas  quum  vicisset  Lacedwmonios  apud  Mantineam  abjue 
ipse  gravi  vulnere  exanimari  se  videret,  quffisivit  .salvusne  esset 
clipeus.  Cic.  Fin.  II.  30.  Simtd  ego  tribunus  vocare  tribus  in  suf- 
fragium  coepero,  tu  statim  consul  Sacramento  juniores  a<lige.s,  et  in 
castra  educes.  Liv.  iv.  5.  Posteaquam  mihi  nihil  de  adventu  tuo 
scriberetur,  verebar,  ne  id  ita  caderet,  ne  ante,  qiuim  tu  in  provin- 
ciam  venisses,  ego  de  provincia  decederem.  Cic.  ad  div.  ii.  19.  His 
de  rebus  multa  disputata  sunt  quondam  in  Hortensii  villa,  quum  eo 
Catulus  et  Lucullus  nosque  ipsi  postridie  venissemus,  quam  apud 
Catulum  fuissemus.  Cic.  Acad.  II.  3.  Postquam  Juba  ante  portas 
diu  multumque  prime  minis  pro  imperio  egisset  cum  Zamensibus... 
ubi  eos  in  sententia  perstare  animadvertit,  tertio  petit  ab  eis,  ut  sibi 
conjuges  liberosque  redderent.  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  91. 

(8)  Continued  acts  are  denoted  by  donee,  quoad,  dum,  with  the 
indicative,  if  the  time  only  is  signified,  but  with  the  subjunctive, 
If  a condition  or  necessary  connexion  is  implied.  Thus : 

(aa)  iEgroto  dum  anima  est,  spes  e.sse  dicitur.  Cic.  Att.  ix. 
10.  Catilina  erat  unus  timendus  tarn  diu,  dum  moenibus  urbis 
continebatur.  Cic.  Cat.  III.  7.  Hoc  feci,  dum  licuit.  Cic.  Phil.  ill. 
13.  Tiberius  Gracchus  tam  diu  laudabitur,  dum  memoria  rerum 
Romanarum  manebit.  Cic.  Off.  Ii.  12.  Donee  eris  felix,  multos 
nuraerabis  amicos : tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris.  Ovid, 
Trist,  I.  8.  5.  Cato  quoad  vixit,  virtu  turn  laude  crevit.  Com.  Nep. 
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XXIV.  2.  Redemptio  mansit  usque  ad  eum  finem,  dum  indices  re- 
jecti  sunt.  Cia  Verr.  A.  i.  G.  Delibera  hoc,  dum  redeo.  Ter. 
jid.  II.  1.  42.  Saltira,  duni,  quid  de  Hi.spaniis  agamus,  scitur, 
exspecta.  Cic.  Att.  X.  9.  Julius-Cfesar  exanimis  aliquamdiu  jacuit, 
donee  lectic®  impositum  tres  servuli  domuin  rettulemut.  Suet.  Coes. 
82.  Epaminondas  ferrum  us(^ue  eo  retinuit,  quoad  renuntiatum 
est,  vicisse  Bo30tios.  Corn.  Nep.  xv.  9. 

(bb)  Elephanti  in  trajiciendo  nihil  trepidabant,  donee  conti- 
nent! velut  ponte  aqerentur.  Liv.  xxi.  28.  Quantu.s  amor  bestia- 
ruin  est  in  educandis  custodiendisque  iis,  qua*  procreavenmt,  u.sque 
ad  eum  finem,  dum  possint  se  ipsa  defendere ! Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  II. 
51.  Exspectatc,  dum  consul  aut  dictator  Jiat  Kje.so,  quem  privatum 
viribus  et  audacia  regnantem  videtis.  Liv.  III.  1 1.  Rhenus  servat 
nomen  et  violentiam  cursus,  qua  Germaniam  pravehitur,  donee 
Oceano  misceatur.  Tac.  A nn.  II.  6.  Multis  Patrum  orantibus,  po- 
nerent  odia  in  perniciem  itura,  mansere  infensi  ac  minitantes  (con- 
soles), donee  magi.stratu  abirent.  Ibid.  v.  11,  cf.  Ii.  34.  Domi  cer- 
ium est  obsidere,  donee  redierit.  Ter.  Ad.  IV.  6.  Perseus  in  ca.stris 
Romanis  progredi  pree  turba  occurrentium  ad  spectaculum  non 
poterat,  donee  consul  lictores  misisset,  qui  submovendo  iter  ad  prae- 
torium  facerent.  Liv.  XLV.  7,  cf.  Taa  Hist.  I.  35,  III.  10.  Quoad 
perventum  sit  eo,  quo  sumpta  navis  est,  non  domini  est  navis,  sed 
navigantium.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  23. 

(cc)  Latrones,  dum  sit,  quod  rapiant,  quod  auferant,  nihil  sibi 
defuturum  arbitrantur.  Cic.  Phil.  iv.  4.  Caesar  ex  eo  tempore,  dum  ad 
flumen  Varum  veniatur,  se  fnimentum  militibus  daturum  pollicetur. 
Caea  B.  C.  L 87.  Me  aniicissime  adinones,  ut  me  integrum,  quoad 
possim,  servem.  Cic.  Att.  vii.  26.  Nihil  puto  tibi  esse  utilius,  quam 
ibidem  opperiri,  quoad  scire  possis,  quid  tibi  agendum  sit.  Cic. 
ad  div.  VI.  20. 

(e)  Previous  acts  are  denoted  by  antequam  or  priusquam,  with 
the  indicative,  if  time  only  is  indicated ; but  with  the  subjunctive 
if  a conditional  turn  is  given  to  the  sentence  (above,  176,  2,  (b)). 
Thus : Non  prius  sum  conatus  miscricordiam  aliis  commovere, 
quam  misericordia  sum  ipse  eaptus.  Cic.  Or.  li.  47.  Membris  uti- 
mur  prius,  quam  didieimus,  cujus  ea  utilitatis  causa  habeamus. 
Cic.  Fin.  III.  20.  Ante,  quam  opprimit  lux,  majora<jue  hostium 
agmina  obsepiunt  iter,  erumpamus.  Liv.  xxii.  50.  Memmius 
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pridie,  quam  ego  Athenas  vmi,  Mitylenas  profectus  erat.  Cic. 
Att  V.  11.  Tragtfidi  quotidie,  antequam  jrronuntient,  voccm  sensim 
excitant.  Cic.  Or.  I.  59.  In  omnibus  negotiis  prius,  quam  aggre- 
diare,  adhibenda  est  prmpai-atio  diligens.  Cic.  Off.  i.  21.  Ante 
videmms  fulgurationcm,  quam  sonum  audiamus.  Sen.  Nai.  Quaes,  ii. 
12.  Si  quis  de  coplo  servavit,  non  habitis  comitiis,  sed  prius,  quam 
haheantur,  debet  nuntiare.  Cic.  Phil.  il.  32.  .^Egyptii  quamvis 
carnificinam  prixis  subicrint,  quam  ibim,  aut  aspidem,  aut  felem, 
aut  canem,  aut  crocodilum  violent.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  27.  Hannibal 
omnia  et  in  proelio  apud  Zamam,  et  ante  aciem,  priusquam  ex- 
cederet  pugna,  erat  expertus.  Liv.  XXX.  35.  Aristide.s  interfuit 
pugna^  navali  apud  Salamina,  quae  facta  c.st  prius,  quam  poena 
(exsilii)  liberaretur.  Com.  Nep.  III.  2.  Ca\sar  ad  Pompeii  castra 
pervenit  prius,  quam  Pompeius  sentirc  posset.  Ca-s.  B.  C.  in.  ()7- 
Providentia  est,  per  quam  animus  futuram  aliquid  videt,  antequam 
factum  sit.  Cic.  Inv.  Ii.  54.  Sa'pe  magna  indoles  virtutLs,  prius- 
qxuim  reipublica?  prodesse  potuisset,  exstincta  fuit.  Cic.  Ph.  v.  18. 
Scis,  me  quodam  tempore  Metapontum  venisse,  neque  ad  ho.spitem 
ante  diverti.s.se,  quam  Pytliagorae  ipsum  ilium  locum,  ubi  vitam 
ediderat,  sedemque  viderim.  Cic.  Fin.  V.  2. 

§ 12.  (e)  Objective  Sentences. 

207  Objective  sentences  are  expre.s.sed  either  by  the  oblique 
case  of  the  object  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood  (128,  viii.),  or  by 
the  conjunction  quod  with  a finite  verb.  The  construction  of  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  above 
(177).  The  other  form  of  the  objective  sentence,  ■which  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  force  of  the  causal  sentence,  admits  of  the  fol- 
lowing distinctions  : (a)  If  the  statement  introduced  by  quod,i.e. 
‘ that’  or  ‘ because,’  is  regarded  as  a fact  or  as  stated  only  by  the 
subject  of  the  main  sentence,  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood; 
(b)  but  if  the  statement  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  opinion  or  asser- 
tion of  some  other  person,  the  verb  is  subjunctive,  as  in  the  oratio 
obliqua.  Thus  we  have, 

(a)  Gratulor  tibi,  quod  ex  provincia  salvum  te  ad  nos  recepisti. 
Cic.  ad  div.  xiii.  73. 

(b)  S®penumcro  admirari  soleo,  M.  Cato,  quod  nunquam  se- 
nectutem  tibi  gravem  esse  senserim.  Cia  Sen.  2.  Quum  contem- 
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plor  animo,  reperio  quatuor  causas,  cur  seuectus  misera  videatur : 
unam  quod  avocet  a rebus  gerendis;  alteram,  quod  corpus  faciat 
infirmius ; tertiam,  quod  privet  omnibus  fere  voluptatibus ; quartam, 
quod  baud  procul  ahsit  a morte.  Cic.  Sen.  5.  Videor  mihi  gratum 
fecisse  Sicubs,  quod  eorum  injurias  meo  labore,  miseriis,  periculo 
8im  peraecutus.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6.  Laudat  Africanum  Panaetius, 
quod  fuerit  abstincns.  Cic.  Off.  il.  22.  Phalereus  Demetrius  Peri- 
clem  vituperat,  quod  tantam  pecuniam  in  prseclara  ilia  propylma 
conjecerit  Ibid.  Ii.  17. 

The  cases  in  which  quod  with  a finite  verb  is  preferred  to  an 
infinitive  with  the  accusative  are  as  follows : 

(aa)  When  we  use  ‘that’  of  a fact,  but  not  of  one  perceived  or 
directly  asserted.  Thus,  Mitto,  quod  invidiam,  quod  omnes  meas 
tcmpcstates  subieris.  Cic.  ad  div.  xv.  4,  27.  Hiibet  hoc  optimum 
in  se  generosus  animu.s,  quod  concitatur  ad  honesta  Sen.  Ep. 
39.  Adde,  quod  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes,  emollit  mores, 
nec  ainit  es.se  feros.  Ov.  Pont.  il.  9.  Num  reprehendis,  quod 
libertus  p>atronum  juvabat  eum,  qui  turn  in  miseriis  erat  ? Cic. 
Verr.  i.  47. 

(bb)  When  we  have  an  impersonal  verb  in  the  main  sentence, 
or  when  the  nominative  case  is  a neuter  pronoun,  or  some  general 
expression,  as  ea  res.  Thus,  Relinquitur  blud,  quod  vociferari  non 
destitit,  non  debuisse,  quum  praetor  esset,  suum  negotium  agere. 
Cic.  Flac.  34.  Hoc  cecidit  mihi  peropportune,  quod  transactis 
jam  meis  partibus,  ad  Antonium  audiendum  venistis.  Cic.  Or.  II.  4. 
Eumeni  multum  detraxit  inter  Macedones  viventi,  quod  alieme  erat 
civitatis.  Com.  Nep.  xviii.  1.  Non  ea  res  me  deterruit,  quominus 
literas  ad  te  mitterem,  quod  tu  nullas  ad  me  miseras,  sed  quta 
nihil,  quod  scriberem,  in  tantis  malis  reperiebam.  Cic.  ad  div.  vi.  22. 
Accedit,  quod  patrem  plus  etiam,  quam  non  moflo  tu,  sed  quam 
ipse  scit,  amo.  Cia  Att.  xiii.  21.  Accedit,  quod  tibi  certamen  eat 
tecum.  Plin.  Ep.  viil.  24.  Hue  accedit,  quod  paullo  tamcn  occul- 
tior  ac  tectior  vestra  ista  cupiditas  esaet  (=  esse  debebat).  Cic. 
Sext.  Rose.  36.  Vitium  est,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum  studium 
niultamque  operam  in  res  obscuras  atque  difficiles  conferunt,  eas- 
demque  non  necessarias.  Cic.  Off.  i.  G.  Multa  sunt  admirabilia, 
sed  nihil  magis,  quam  quod  ita  stabilis  est  mundus,  atque  ita 
cohaeret  ad  permanendum,  ut  nihil  ne  cxcogitari  quidem  possit 
aptius.  Cic.  Eat.  Deor.  Ii.  4.5. 
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(cc)  Wlien  ‘that’  expresses  the  cause  of  grief,  joy,  wonder, 
congratulation,  complaint,  or  the  like.  Thus,  Dolet  mihi,  quod 
stomacharis.  Cic.  Brut.  17.  Gaudeo,  quod  te  tnterpellavi.  Cic. 
Leg.  III.  1.  Tibi  gratulor  quod  te  sumina  laus  proseciita  est.  Cic. 
ad  div.  XV.  l-t.  Hannibal  unus  Antiocho,  Magis  mirari  se,  aiebat, 
quod  non  jam  in  Asia  essent  Romani,  quam  venturos  dubitare. 
Liv.  XXXVI.  41.  Falso  queritur  de  natura  sua  genus  humanum, 
quod,  imbccilla  atque  a;vi  brevis,  forte  potius  quam  virtute  regatur. 
Sail.  Jug.  I. 

Obg.  1 Quum  is  sometimes  used  for  quod,  especially  in  the  last 
case  (above,  176,  3,  (a)).  Thus  we  have  Tibi  gi-atias  sgo,  quum  tantum 
litterte  mese  potuerunt.  Cic.  ad  div.  xiil.  24.  (Iratulor  tibi,  quum  tau- 
tum  vales  apud  Dolabellam.  Ib.  ix.  14.  Gratiasimum  fecisti,  yama  eum 
indignura  ea  fortune  amicum  nobis  quam  serviira  esse  maluisti.  lb.  xvi. 
16.  Memini,  quum  mihi  derijiere  videbare,  quod  cum  istis  potius  -v-iveres, 
quam  nobiscum.  Ib.  vn.  28.  Jovi  Diisque  ago  gratias  merito  magnas, 
quoin  te  reducem  tuo  patri  reddiderunt,  juofnque  ex  miseriis  plurimis 
me  exemerunt.  Flaut.  Capt.  V.  1.  1. 

Obs.  2 In  the  sense  ‘ so  far  as,’  quod  is  the  objective  apposition  to 
the  whole  sentence,  and  in  this  usage  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 
Siise  cuique  utilitati,  quod  sine  alterius  injuria  fiat,  serviendum  est.  Cic. 
ad  div.  V.  2.  Epicurus  so  unus,  quod  sciam,  sapientem  profiteri  est  ausus. 
Cic.  Fin.  ii.  3.  Aristides  unus  post  hominum  memoriam,  quo<l  quidem 
nos  audierimus,  cognomine  Justus  appellatus  est.  Com.  Nep.  iii.  1, 


§ 13.  (f)  Illative  Sentences. 

208  Illative,  intensive,  or  consecutive  sentences  are  expressed 
by  ut  with  the  subjunctive  in  an  affirmative  sense,  or  by  ut  non,  vt 
nihil,  negatively,  after  intensive  words,  as  tantus,  talis,  tot,  adeo, 
ita,  sic,  usque  eo,  or  with  some  such  word  implied  in  the  former 
sentence  (17.5,  (b),  3).  Thus,  Siciliam  Verres  per  triennium  ita 
vexavit  ac  perdidit,  ut  ea  restitui  in  antiquum  statum  nullo  modo 
possit.  Cic.  VeiT.  A.  I.  4.  Hortensius  ardebat  dicendi  cupiditate 
sic  ut  in  nullo  unquam  flagrantius  studium  viderim.  Cic.  Brut.  88. 
Epaminondas  paupertatem  adeo  facile  perpes-sus  est,  ut  de  republica 
nibil,  pneter  gloriam,  ceperit.  Com.  Ncp.  xv.  3.  Piso  eo  usque 
corruptionis  profectus  est,  ut  sermone  vulgi  parens  legionum  habe- 
retur.  Tac.  Ann.  II.  55.  Eo  rem  jam  adducam,  ut  nihil  divinatione 
opus  sit.  Cic.  Sext.  Rose.  34.  Talis  est  ordo  actionum  adhibendus 
ut  in  vita  omnia  sint  apta  inter  se  et  convenientia.  Cic.  Off.  I.  14. 
Atticus  quum  tanta  prosperitate  usus  esset  valetudinis,  ut  annos 
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triginta  medicina  non  indiguisset,  nactus  est  morbum.  Com.  Nep. 
XXV.  21.  H:ec  quum  viderem  tot  vestigiis  impressa,  ut  in  bis 
errari  non  posset,  non  adscripsi,  quod  tua  non  referret.  Cic. 
Fam.  V.  20.  Arboribus  consita  Italia  est,  ut  tota  pomarium  videa- 
tnr.  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.  Romani  ex  loco  superiore  strage  ac  ruina 
fudere  Gallos,  ut  nunquam  postea  nec  pars  nec  universi  tentave- 
rint  tale  pugnse  genus.  Liv.  V.  43. 

Obs.  1 After  a comparative  we  may  have  quam  ut  in  an  illative 
sense;  thus,  Isocrates  uiajore  mihi  ingeiiio  videtur  esse,  quam  ut  cum 
oratiouibus  Lysiee  comjmretur.  Cic.  Or.  13.  Chabrias  vivebat  laute  et 
indulgebat  sibi  liberalius,  quam  ut  invidiam  vulgi  posset  effugere.  Com. 
Nep.  XII.  13. 

Ohs.  2 After  tantvm  ahest  we  may  have  two  sentences  with  ut,  of 
which  the  first  repi'csents  the  subject  of  ahest,  aud  the  second  is  the  con- 
sequence of  lanlum.  Thus,  Tantum  ahest,  ut  nostra  miremnr,  ut  usque 
eo  difiiciles  et  morosi  simus,  ut  nobis  non  satis/aciat  ijise  Demosthenes. 
Cic.  Or.  30.  Tantum  ahest,  ut  enervetur  oratio  compositione  verbonim, 
ut  aliter  in  ea  vis  esse  non  jtossit.  Ihid.  68.  Tantum  ahfuit,  ut  civilia 
certamina  terror  extemus  cohiheret,  ut  contra  eo  violentior  potcstas  tribu- 
nicia  esset.  Liv.  vi.  31. 

Ohs.  3 Ut  with  the  subjunctive  seems  to  represent  the  subject  of  such 
impersonal  verbs  as  Jit,  accidit,  evenit,  non  venit,  est  (‘it  takes  place’), 
ahest  (‘  it  is  far  from  happening’),  conlingit,  relinquitur,  restat,  sequitur, 
reliquum  est,  extremum  est,  accedit,  nws  est,  consueiudo  est,  convenit,  fas 
est,  jus  est:  and  as  iu  this  case  the  negative  is  non,  never  ne,  we  must 
refer  these  verbs  to  the  class  of  illative  rather  than  of  final  sentences. 
The  following  are  examjdes : Fieri  non  potest,  ut  quis  Rom®  sit,  quum 
est  Atbenis.  Quint,  v.  9,  5.  Plerisque  acci/lit,  ut  prwsidio  litterarum 
diligentiam  in  perdiscendo ac  memoriam  remittnnt.  C®s.  B.G.  vi.l 4.  Forte 
evenit,  ut  in  Privemati  essemus.  Cic.  Or.  u.  55.  Volo  hoc  oratori  con- 
tingat,  ut,  quum  auditum  sit,  eum  c.s.se  dicturum,  locus  iu  subselliis  occit- 
petur,  compleatur  tribunal.  Cic.  Brut.  84.  Apud  Romanos  nunquam 
fere  u«u  venit,  ut  in  magno  discrimine  non  et  proximi  vestem  mutarent. 
Liv.  VI.  20.  Est,  ut  plerique  philosophi  nulla  tradarU  pneccpta  dicendi, 
et  haheant  paratum  tameu,  quid  de  quaque  re  dicant.  Cic.  Or.  ll.  36. 
Esto,  hi  sint  optimates,  quiqui  integri  sunt  et  bene  de  rebus  domes- 
ticis  constituti.  Cic.  SexL  45.  N»  ille  longe  aherit,  ut  ai-gumentis 
credat  philosophonim.  Cic.  Acad.  ll.  36.  Ahsit,  ut  Milonem  deseram. 
Apul.  Met.  II.  3.  Restat,  ut  his  respondeam,  qui  sermonibus  ejusmodi 
noliiit  personas  tarn  graves  Uligari.  Cic.  Acad.  ll.  2.  Relinqnitur,  ut,  si 
vincimur  in  HLspania,  quiescanms.  Cic.  Att.  x.  8.  Reliquum  est,  ut 
nihil  a te  petam,  nisi,  ut  ad  earn  voluntatem,  quam  tua  spoute  erga  C®ci- 
nam  habiturus  eases,  tantus  cumulus  accedat  commendatione  mea,  quanti 
me  a te  fieri  intelligo.  Cic.  ad  div.  vi.  9.  Sequitur,  ut  doceam,  omnia 
Bubjecta  esse  natur®  eaque  ab  ca  pulcherrime  gerL  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  32. 
8i  h®c  enuntiatio  non  vera  est,  sequitur,  vi  falsa  sit.  Cic.  Fat.  12. 
Accedit,  ut  eo  facilius  animus  evadat  ex  hoc  aere,  quod  nihil  est  animo 
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velocius.  Cic.  Tuk.  i.  19.  Eo  acceiUhal,  vl  in  caritate  civium  nibil  spei 
reponenti  nietii  regnum  tiitauilum  essi  t.  Liv.  i.  49.  Mos  ent  boniinum, 
til  nolint,  eundein  pluribns  rebus  e.xcellere.  Cic.  Brut.  21.  Qui  conrenit, 
ut  tibi  Aricina  nntus  ignobilis  videatur,  quum  tu  eodeni  nmtenio  genere 
soleas  gloriari?  Cia  1‘hil.  iii.  6.  Ex/itdit  nniiiibus,  nt  siugulie  civitates 
Kua  jura  et  siias  leges  habeant.  Just,  xx.xiv.  1.  Ca'suri  Ariovislus  respon- 
dit:  jus  esxe  belli,  qui  vicissent,  iis,  quos  vicissent,  queniadmodum 
vellent,  iniperarent.  Ca*s.  B.  G.  l.  3G. 

§ (o)  Pinal  St-ntences. 

209  Final  8entence.s,  wliicli  declare  the  end  of  what  is  pre- 
dicated, are  expresswl  by  ut  or  quo  aftirinatively,  and  l»y  ne,  ut  ne, 
qmminus,  and  quin  negatively,  followed  in  every  case  by  the  sub- 
junctive (128,  XIII.;  17’>,  (b),  (2) ).  Sometimes  tliis  sentence  is  con- 
tained in  a future  particijde  (182,  (b) ),  or  convoyed  by  the  gerund 
with  ad  (18fi),  or  the  .supine  in  -turn  (189),  or  introduced  by  a 
relative  (20.5,  (y3),  (aa)  ).  The.se  latter  u.sages  have  been  sufficiently 
discu.ssed.  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  cla.ssify  the  final 
sentenco.s  which  are  expressed  by  me.ans  of  the  final  conjunctions 
(above,  p.  202). 

(o)  Ut  and  ne. 

(aa)  Ut  is  used  to  denote  the  end,  when  a purpose  or  object  is 
distinctly  e.xpre.ssed,  and  it  is  sometimes  introduced  by  idcirco ; 
thus,  Legum  idcirco  omnes  serv'i  sum  us,  ut  liberi  esse  possimus. 
Cic.  Cluent.  53.  Romani  ab  aratro  abduxerunt  Cincinnatum,  ut 
dictator  esset.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  4.  Ne  nimium  multi  poenam  capitis 
aubirent,  idcirco  ilia  sortitio  comparata  est.  Cic.  Cluent.  40.  Illos 
idcirco  non  commemoro,  ne  de  miseriis  meonim  necessariorum  con- 
(lueren.s,  homines,  quos  nolo,  videar  offenderc.  Cic.  ad  div.  XIII.  8. 

(bb)  Ut  denotes  the  end  after  verbs  of  wishing,  xvilbng,  com- 
manding, endeavouring,  and  the  like;  thus.  Phaeton  wt  curru  patris 
tolleretur  ojdavlt.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  25.  Rjuidem  vellem,  ut  aliquando 
redires.  Cic.  Fum.  Vii.  31.  Ciesar  Dolabcllse  dijcit,  ut  ad  me 
acriberet,  ut  in  Italiam  quam  jirimum  venirem.  Cic.  Att.  il.  7. 
Deliberantibus  Atheniensibus  Pythia  respondit,  ut  moenibus  ligneis 
sc  munirent.  Corn.  Ncp.  ii.  2.  Caesar  per  litteras  Trebonio  7/wn<ia- 
verat,  ne  per  vim  Massiliam  expugnari  jxiteretur.  Ca*s.  B.  C.  ii. 
13.  Sol  efficit,  ut  omnia  fforeant.  Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  15.  Habet 
hoc  virtus,  ut  viros  fortes  .species  ejus  ot  pulchritudo  etiam  in  hoste 
]K)sita  delectet.  Cic.  Pia.  32.  'I’ribuni  plebis  postulant,  ut  sacro- 
sancti  liabeantiir.  Liv.  iii.  19. 
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(cc)  Ut  is  similarly  used  to  denote  the  end  or  object  after 
verbs  of  expecting,  persuading,  constraining,  and  the  like ; thus, 
Magno  opere  to  hortor,  mi  Cicero,  ut  non  solum  orationcs  mcas, 
sed  hos  etiam  de  philosophia  libros  studiose  legos.  Cic.  Off.  I.  1. 
Te  lUud  admoneo,  ut  quotidie  meditere,  resistendum  esse  iracundiae. 
Cic.  Quint.  Fr.  I.  1, 1.3.  ihi\c  ■persuadet,  utisA  hostes  transeat.  Caes. 
B.  G.  III.  18.  Impellimur  natura,  ut  prodesse  velimus  quam  pluri- 
mis,  imprimis  docendo.  Cic.  Fin.  XIII.  20.  Senatus  P.  Lentulum, 
se  abdicaret  pr®tura,  coegit.  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  8.  Opera  danda  est, 
ut  verbis  utaniur  quam  usitatissimis  et  quam  maxime  aptis,  id  est, 
rem  declarantibus.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  20.  Ante  senectutem  curavi,  ut 
bene  viverem;  in  senectute,  ut  bene  vioriar.  Sen.  Ep.  61.  Con- 
sulere  vivi  ac  prospicere  debemus,  wt  liberoram  nostrorum  solitude 
et  pueritia  quam  hrmissimo  pnesidio  munita  sit.  Cic.  Verr.  I.  58. 

(ff)  Quo  and  quominus. 

Quo  = ut  eo  is  used  to  denote  the  end  when  there  is  an  im- 
plication of  the  means,  by  which  it  may  be  effected;  and  in 
this  form  of  the  final  sentence  we  have  often  an  atljective  of 
adverb  in  the  comparative  degree  (see,  e.  g.  Ter.  Fkorm.  I.  2. 
54).  This  is  always  the  case  in  the  negative  form,  and  quo 
minus  = ut  eo  minus  expresses  the  negative  end  or  purpose  after 
verbs  signifying  to  hinder  or  refuse  (above,  p.  203).  Thus  we 
have  In  funeribus  Atheniensium  sublata  crat  celebritas  virorum  ac 
mulierum,  quo  lamentatio  mimieretur.  Cic.  Leg.  Ii.  26.  Ager  non 
semel  aratur,  sed  novatur  et  iterator,  quo  meliores  fcetus  possit  et 
grandiores  edere.  Cic.  Or.  ii.  30,  Medico  puto  aliquid  dandum 
esse,  quo  sit  studiosior.  Cic.  ad  div.  xvi.  4.  Rebus  terrenis  multa 
externa,  quo  7ninus  perjiciantur,  possunt  ohsistere.  Cic.  Nad.  Deor.  ii. 
13.  Nihil  impedit,  quo  minus  id,  quod  maxime  placeat,  facere 
jtossimus.  Cic.  Fin.  I.  10.  Mors  non  detei'ret  sapientem,  quominus 
in  omne  tempos  reipublicae  suisque  considat.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  38. 
Praeter  quercum  Dodoneam  nihil  desideramus,  quominus  Epirum 
ipsam  possidere  videamur.  Cic.  Att.  il.  4.  Nihil  de  me  tuhstis, 
quo  minus  in  civium  essem  numero.  Cic.  Dom.  31.  Nemini  civi 
ulla,  quo  minus  adesset,  satis  justa  excusatio  est  visa.  Cic.  Pis.  15. 
Quae  relligio  C.  Mario  fuerat,  quo  minus  C.  Glauciam  praetorem 
occideret,  ea  nos  relligione  in  piivato  Lentulo  liberamur.  Cic. 
Cat.  III.  16. 


27—2 
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(y)  Quin. 

As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  203),  quin  denotes  tlie  negation  of  a 
conse<|uence  after  a sentence  which  is  in  itself  negative.  Its  usages 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  negation  of  a doubt,  and  the 
absolute  negation. 

(aa)  Quin  (‘  but  that')  is  used  after  non  dnbito,  non  dvbium  est, 
quia  dubitati  = nenio  dubitat.  Thus,  Non  dubitari  debet,  quin  fue- 
rint  ante  Homerum  poetie.  Cic.  Brut.  18.  Non  debes  dubitare,  quin, 
aut  aliqua  republica,  sis  futm-ua,  qui  e.sse  debes;  aut  pcrdita,  non 
afflictiore  conditione,  quam  ceteri.  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  1.  Jus  juranduin, 
patri  datum,  ita  conservavi,  ut  nemini  dubium  ease  del>eat,  quin 
reliquo  tempore  eadem  mente  aim  futurus.  Com.  Nep.  xxiii.  2. 
Quia  diibitet,  quin  in  virtute  divitiae  poaitae  sint  f Cic.  Par.  vi.  2. 

(bb)  Quin  (‘so,  such  that — not’)  is  used  generally  after  an 
absolute  negation  in  the  main  sentence,  or  when  it  contains  a ques- 
tion equivalent  to  an  absolute  negation.  Thus,  Cleanthes  negat 
ullum  esse  cibum  tarn  gravem,  quin  is  die  et  nocte  concoquatur.  Cic. 
Nat.  Dear.  il.  9.  Ego  nihil  prstermisi,  quantum  facere  potui,  quin 
Pompeium  a Ca?saris  conjunctione  at'ocaj’ewt,  Cic.  P/tt7.  ii.  10.  Nemo 
Lilybaei  fuit,  quin  viderit;  nemo  in  Sicilia,  quin  audierit.  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  54.  Nego  ullam  gemmam  aut  margaritam  fuisse,  quin  quaesierit, 
inapexerit,  abatiderit.  Ib.  IV.  1.  Dies  vero  mdlua  est,  quin  hie  Satrius 
domum  meam  cCTititet.  Cic.  .4  ft.  i.  1.  Literas  ad  te  nwn^aam  habui, 
cui  darem,  quin  dederim.  Cic.  Fam.  Xil.  19.  Quia  est,  quin  cemat, 
quanta  vis  sit  in  sensibus  ? Cic.  Acad.  ii.  7.  NihU  est,  quin  male 
narrando  possit  depravarL  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  4.  17.  Non  possum 
facere,  quin  quotidie  ad  te  mittam  literas.  Cic.  Att  XII.  27.  Non 
p<j.ssum  quin  exclamem.  Plaut.  Trin.  III.  2.  79.  Non  potest,  quin 
obsit.  Plaut.  Mil.  III.  1.  7.  Prorsus  nihil  abest,  quin  ego  aim  miser- 
rimus.  Cic.  Att.  Xi.  15.  Hand  multum  abfuit,  quin  interficeretur. 
Liv.  xi.ii.  44.  Aberit  non  longe,  quin  hoc  a me  deceroi  velit. 
Cic.  Att.  IX.  9.  Causae  nihil  erat,  quin  secus  judicaret  ipse  de  se 
Qiiintius.  Cic.  Quint.  9.  Quid  est  cau.saj,  quin  decemviri  coloniam 
in  Jaiiiculum  possint  deducere?  Cic.  Agr.  il.  27.  Non  est  in  nostra 
potestatu,  quin  ilia  eveniant,  quorum  causae  fuerint.  Cic.  Fai.  19. 

Oba  1 If  the  negation  in  the  hnal  clause  is  emphatic  we  must  have 
ut  non  in.stead  of  quin.  Thus,  Neque  ullo  modo  facere  jwssura,  tU  non 
sim  [Kipularis.  Cic.  Jgr.  ix.  9.  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  eum  tu  in  provincia 
non  cognoris.  Cic.  Verr.  il.  77. 
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Obs.  2 If  the  main  sentence  and  the  final  clause  have  the  same 
subject,  we  may  translate  the  latter  by  the  participle  with  the  preposi- 
tion ‘without’  Thus,  Timoleontem  mater  post  fratris  necem  nunquam 
adspexit,  quin  eum  fmtricidam  impiumque  compeUaret.  Com.  Nep.  xx. 
1 (‘without  calling  him  a fratricide  and  unnatural  monster’).  Nulli 
ex  itinei-e  excedere  licebat,  quin  ab  equitatu  Csesaris  excipereniur.  C«s. 
£.  C.  1.  79  (‘no  one  could  fall  out  on  the  march,  without  being  cut  off 
by  Caesar’s  cavalry’). 

§ 1.5.  (It)  Causal  Sentences. 

210  Causal  sentences  explain  the  cause  of  what  is  asserted,  and 
are  expressed  by  the  relative  (above,  205  (/9),  (bb)),  by  the  participle 
(182,  (c) ),  by  quia,  quod,  quoniam,  quando,  quandoquidem,  siqui- 
dem,  followed  by  the  indicative  (176,  (3),  (b)),  by  quum,  generally 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  (176,  (3),  (a)),  and  by  qui,  ut  qui, 
quippe  qui  most  frequently  with  the  subjunctive  (176,  (3),  (c)). 
The  conjunctions  nam  and  enivi  form  distinct  and  independent 
clauses,  which  are  not  even  co-ordinate  sentences,  unless  these 
particles  are  connected  with  adversative  or  copulative  conjunc- 
tions. These  usages  in  their  general  application  have  been  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  above  (pp.  199,  200).  It  will  be  observed 
that,  when  relative  particles  are  used,  the  causal  sentence  is  a 
modification  either  of  the  temporal  sentence,  in  its  application 
to  contemporary  acts  (206,  (a) ),  or  of  the  objective  sentence, 
when  the  antecedent  is  expressed  or  distinctly  implied.  But  in 
the  causal  application  of  the  temporal  sentence  we  have  the  in- 
dicative only  when  the  contemporary  occurrence  is  regarded  as 
in  itself  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  and  here  we  generally  have 
quoniam  {=quum  jam),  quando  or  quandoquidem,  rather  than 
quum.  Thus,  Quoniam  tu  ita  vis,  nimium  me  gratum  esse  con- 
cedam.  Cic.  Plane.  33.  Quando  artibus,  inquit,  honestis,  nullus 
in  urbe  locus  [est],  res  hodie  minor  est  here  quam  fuit,  atqiie 
eadem  eras  deteret  exiguis  aliquid,  proponimus  illuc  ire.  Juv.  ill. 
21.  Deos  quaeso,  ut  sit  superstes,  quandoquidem  ipse  est  ingenio 
bono.  Ter.  Andr.  in.  2.  7.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  sub- 
junctive, and  generally  with  quum  when  the  idea  of  time  is  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  dependence  on  the  circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  main  clause,  as  the  following  examples  will  show : Quum  soli- 
tudo  et  vita  sine  amicis  insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit,  ratio  ip.sa 
monet  amicitias  comparare.  Cic.  Fin.  I.  20.  Dionysius  quum 
in  communibus  suggestis  consistere  non  auderet,  concionari  ex 
turri  alta  solebat.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20.  Socratis  ingenium  variosque 
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sermones  immortalitati  scriptis  suis  Plato  tradidit,  quum  ipse  litte- 
ram  Socrates  nullam  reliquisset.  Cic.  Or.  ill.  16.  De  pietate  Attici 
quid  plura  commemorem,  quum  hoc  ipsum  vere  gloriantem  audi- 
erim  in  funere  matris  sua.',  sc  nunquam  cum  ea  iu  gratiam  redisse. 
Corn.  Nep.  xxv.  17.  Aliae  in  historia  leges  observandae,  aliae  in 
poemate,  quippe  quum  in  ilia  ad  veritatem  referantur,  in  hoc  ad 
delectationem  pleraque.  Cic.  Leg.  i.  1.  Percrebuerat  ea  tempestate 
pravissimus  mos,  quum  pleriqtie  orbi  fictis  adoptionibus  adsciscerent 
filios.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  19.  Munatius  Plancus,  tribunus  plebis,  quo- 
tidie  meam  potentiam  criminabatur,  quum  diceret,  senatum,  non 
quod  sentiret,  sed  quod  ego  vellem,  dccernere,  Cic.  Mil.  5.  Coutendi 
cum  P.  Clodio,  quum  ego  publicam  causam,  ille  suam  defenderet. 
C.  Anton,  in  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  13.  The  immediate  reference  of  quod 
or  quia  to  an  antecedent  expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  sentence 
is  shown  by  such  passages  as  the  following:  Hoc  uno  praestamus  vel 
maxime  feris,  quod  colloquimur  inter  nos,  et  quod  exprimere  dicendo 
sensa  posaumus.  Cic.  Or.  i.  8.  Dupliciter  delectatus  sum  tuis  literis, 
et  quod  ipse  idsi,  et  quod  te  intellexi  jam  posse  ridere.  Cic.  ad  div. 
IX.  20.  Aristides  nonne  ob  earn  emtsam  expulsus  est  patria,  quod 
pneter  modum  Justus  essett  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  36.  Alcibiades  ostendit, 
Lacedffimouios  eo  nolle  confligere  classe,  quod  pedestribus  copiis 
plus,  quam  navibus  valerent.  Com.  Nep.  Vli.  8.  Eram  otiosus  in 
Tusculano  propterea,  quod  discipulos  obviam  miseram.  Cic.  ad  div. 
IX.  18.  Recordationc  nostrae  amicitiae  aic  fnior,  ut  beate  vixisse 
videar,  quia  cum  Scipione  vixerim.  Cic.  Lael.  4.  Quia  scripseras 
te  proficisci  cogitare,  eo  te  haerere  censebam.  Cic.  Att.  X.  13. 

§ 16.  (i)  Concessive  Sentences. 

211  Concessive  sentences,  which  strengthen  or  limit  by  an  ad- 
mission, are  expressed  by  the  participle  with  or  without  quamvis  or 
quamquam  (182,  (d)),  by  with  the  subjunctive  (205,  (/9),  (dd)), 
by  quanquam  and  utut  generally  with  the  indicative  (176,  (4)), 
by  etsi,  tametsi,  etiamsi,  with  either  the  indicative  or  subjunctive, 
according  to  the  rule  for  the  use  of  si  in  conditional  propositions 
(128,  XVI.,  176,  (4)),  and  by  quamvis,  quantumvis,  licet,  ut,  quum, 
with  the  subjunctive  only  (176,  (4)).  The  use  of  the  concessive 
conjunctions  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  above  (pp.  202,  3-57). 
When  quum  is  used  as  a concessive  particle,  it  is  followed  by 
the  indicative,  if  the  temporal  meaning  prevails;  as  Has  tabulas 
Marcellus,  quum  omnia  profana  fecit  (‘  at  the  time  when  he  profaned 
everything,  although  he  was  at  that  time  profaning  everj^thing’). 
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non  attigit.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  55.  But  more  frequently  the  subjunctive 
is  used  to  indicate  the  depcmlence  of  the  secondary  predication. 
Thus  we  have,  Druentia,  Alpinus  amnis,  qunin  acju®  vim  vehat 
ingentem,  non  tamen  naviuin  patiens  est.  Liv.  XXI.  31.  Marcelli, 
Scipionis,  Mummii  domus  quum  honore  et  virtute  florerent,  signis 
et  tabulis  pictis  erant  vacua*.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  21.  Phocion  fuit  per- 
petuo  pauper,  quum  divitissimus  esse  posset.  Corn.  Nep.  xix.  1. 
Toto  proelio,  quum  ah  hora  sei)tiina  ad  vesperam  pugnatum  sit, 
aversum  hostem  videre  nemo  ]x)tuit.  Caes.  li.  G.  I.  26. 

§ 17.  Figures  of  Sjyeech. 

212  In  order  to  complete  the  subject  of  Sjmtax,  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  enumerate  the  different  figures  of  speech  which 
have  been  defined  and  exemplified  by  rhetoricians.  The  writers 
on  oratory  treat  of figurae  sententiaiuim  as  well  as  figurae  dictioiiis. 
The  grammarian  is  concerned  only  with  the  latter,  which  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  classes ; (A)  Figures  of  Syntax ; 

(B)  Figures  of  Style. 

(A)  Figures  of  Syntax. 

The  figures  of  syntax  are  the  following : 

(a)  Figures  of  excess ; 

(aa)  Pleonasm,  or  accumulation  of  words  either  in  a single 
phrase,  as  atidivi  auribus,  vidi  oculis;  or  in  co-ordinate  sentences, 
as  gaudeo  vehementerqiie  la,etor,  oro  te  atque  obsecro,  &a 

(bb)  Polysyndeton,  or  superalmndance  of  conjunctions,  as  Fa- 
taque,  fortunasque  vinim,  Moresque  manusque. 

Ohs.  1 This  figure  is  regularly  ailoptccd  in  some  cases.  For  instance, 
two  or  more  epithets  iu  agreement  with  the  same  substantive  require 
the  intervention  of  a copulative  conjunction,  unless  one  of  them  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  substantive  as  to  form  only  one  idea  with  it. 
Thus  we  must  not  say  multae  graves  causae,  muUa  magna  inc juimoda, 
though  we  omit  the  conjunction  in  English,  but  we  must  say  multae  et 
graixs  causae,  multa  et  magna  incommmla.  On  the  other  hand  we  may 
say  navis  oneraria  maxima,  agreste  duplex  amiculnm,  because  navis 
oneraria  is  a particular  kind  of  ship,  and  duplex  amimdum  a particular 
kind  of  garment.  We  may  also  say  multi  J'ortissimi  atque  optimi  viri 
(Cic.  ad  div.  v.  17),  because  the  included  epithets  indicate  a special  and 
distinguished  class  of  men.  We  find  occasionally  such  phrases  as  exter- 
nos  midtos  claros  viros  (Cic.  ad  div.  vi.  24);  militare  honestum  funus 
(Corn.  Nep.  xviii.  13);  but  these  are  exceptional  usages,  and  should  not 
be  imitated. 
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Oht.  2 In  the  case  of  three  or  more  nouns,  the  best  writers  either 
omit  the  conjunction  or  insert  it  between  each.  For  instance,  they 
would  either  write  amlcitiam  snmma  Jule,  cinwtaiUia,  juatitia  servavit; 
or,  aumma  fide  et  constarUia  etjuslitia.  And  similarly  with  verbs. 

(cc)  Parenthesis,  when  a new  sentence  is  inserted,  as  Credo 
equtdem  (nec  vana  fides)  genus  esse  deorum. 

(b)  Figures  of  defect : 

(aa)  Ellipsis,  when  some  word,  easily  supplied,  is  omitted,  as 
Scite  enim  Chrysippus  (scil.  dicit);  Non  est  solvendo  (scil.  aptus). 

(bb)  Zeugma,  when  the  same  word  is  made  to  do  double  duty, 
or  to  represent  some  other  word  of  similar  meaning  in  a corre- 
sponding sentenee;  as  Si  legatus  imperii  tertninos,  obsequium  erga 
imperatorem  exiit,  where  with  terminos  we  must  supply  excessit, 
the  corresponding  word  to  exiit 

(cc)  Asyndeton,  or  deficiency  of  conjunctions ; as  Rex,  miles, 
plehs,  negat  illud.  Quid  dicam  de  utilitate  litterarum  ? Erudiunt, 
omant,  oblectant,  consolantur. 

(c)  Figures  of  the  context : 

(aa)  Jlyperbaton,  when  a word  is  out  of  its  place  in  the  sen- 
tence ; as  Vina  bonis  quae  deinde  cadis  onerarat  Acestes,  littore 
Trinacrio,  dederatque  abeuntihus,  heros  dividit 

(bb)  Ilypallage,  when  the  cases  are  changed ; as  Necdum  illis 
labra  admovi,  for  necdum  ilia  lahris  admovi. 

(cc)  Enallage,  when  there  is  a change  of  number,  person,  or 
tense  ; as  Ni  facial  for  Ni  faceret 

(dd)  Anastrophe,  when  the  order  of  successive  words  is 
changed ; as  Italiam  contra  for  contra  Italiam. 

(B)  Figures  of  Style. 

The  figures  of  style  are  (1)  Tropes,  which  consist  in  single 
words ; (2)  Figures,  in  the  limited  sense  of  that  term,  which  con- 
sist in  propositions : 

(l)  Tropes  are  as  follows ; 

(a)  Metaphora  or  Translatio,  a contracted  simile ; as  Segetes 
sitiunt. 
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(b)  Metonymia,  when  a thing  is  expressed  hy  means  of  some 
circumstances  connected  with  it ; as  Vuhanua  for  ignis;  Mars  for 
helium;  Lego  Horatium  for  opera  Iloratii. 

(c)  Synecdoche,  when  a part  is  put  for  the  whole ; as  Decern 
aestates  vixi  sub  hoc  tecto,  where  aestates  is  put  for  annos  and  tecto 
for  domo. 

(d)  Antonomasia,  when  a descriptive  word  or  phrase  is  substi- 
tuted for  a proper  name;  as  Poenus  tulit  victoriam  for  Hannibal; 
Romanos  eloquentiae  princeps  for  Cicero. 

(e)  Catachresis,  when  for  want  of  a specific  term  we  use  some 
word  in  an  improper  sense ; as  aedificare  naves  for  construere;  vir 
gregis  for  dux  gregis,  &c. 

(f)  Hyperbole,  when  there  is  an  exaggeration;  as  Currit  odor 
euro. 

(g)  Litotes,  when  we  mean  more  than  we  say;  as  Kon  eguidem 
laudo  sed  neque  sperno  tua  munera  for  vitupero  guidem  ea  sed 
accipio. 

(h)  Metcdepsis  combines  several  tropes  in  one ; as  Hinc  movet 
Euphrates,  Ulinc  Germania  helium  for  Mesopotamiae  et  Germaniae 
incolae  helium  capessunt. 

(i)  AUegoria,  when  there  is  a continuation  of  tropes;  as  Sine 
Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus  for  amor  alget  sine  pane  et  vino. 

(k)  Ironia  says  one  thing  and  means  another;  as  Egregiam 
laudem  when  we  mean  culpam;  hone  custos  when  we  mean  perfide 
pastor,  &c. 

(l)  Sarcasmus,  when  there  is  a hitter  and  sneering  jest ; as 
Satia  te  sanguine,  Cyre ! addressed  to  the  head  of  Cyrus  by 
Tomyris. 

(m)  Onomatopoeia,  when  we  coin  words  to  imitate  a particular 
sound ; as  Torva  Mimalloneis  implebant  cornua  hombis. 

(n)  Antiphrasis,  when  we  signify  something  by  its  contrary ; 
as  Aun  sacra  fames  when  sacra  means  ‘accursed  ;’  Euxinus,  ‘the 
hospitable,’  applied  to  a sea  where  strangers  were  murdered ; &c. 

(2)  Figures,  specially  so  called,  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Figures  of  words  of  the  same  sound. 
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(aa)  Epizeuxis  is  a repetition  of  tlie  same  woiti ; as  Litterae, 
litterae,  inqttam,  solae  me  delectant. 

(bb)  Epanaphora,  where  several  memljcrs  of  the  proposition 
begin  with  the  same  word ; as  Litterae  vie  puerum  aluerunt,  litterae 
me  juvenem  ab  infamia  libidinum  servarunt,  litterae  virum  in  rep. 
administranda  adjuverunt,  litterae  senectutis  imbecillitatem  consola- 
buntur. 

(cc)  Antistrophe,  where  several  members  end  with  the  same 
word ; as  Nascimur  ddore,  degimus  vitam  dolore,  fininius  dolore. 

(dd)  Sgmploce  combines  the  last  two  figures ; as  Quam  bene, 
Caune,  tuo  poteram  niirus  esse  parenti:  quam  bene,  Caune,  meopote- 
ras  gener  esse  parenti. 

(ee)  Anadiphsis  begins  a clause  with  the  last  word  of  the 
preceding ; as  Pierides,  vos  haec  facietis  maxima,  Gallo,  Gallo, 
cujus  amor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  horas. 

(fif)  Epanalepsis  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  won! ; as 
Pauper  amet  caute,  timeat  maledicere  pauper. 

(gg)  Epanodos  changes  the  place  of  the  same  word  in  suc- 
ceasive  clauses ; as  Crudelis  tu  quoque  mater : crudelis  mater 
magis,  an  puer  improbus  iUe : improbus  ille  puer,  crudelis  tu  quo- 
que  mater. 

(hh)  Antanaclaeis  varies  the  sense  of  a repeated  word ; as  Hie 
(i.  e.  Orestes)  sustiUit  (i.  e.  interfecit)  matrein ; ille  (i.  e.  .iEneas) 
sustulit  (i.  e.  poi'tavit  humeris)  patrem. 

(ii)  Place  repeats  a proper  name  in  a general  or  attributive 
sense ; as  Ex  ilia  Corydon  Corydon  est  tempore  nobis,  ‘ Corydon  is 
truly  what  his  character  would  lead  me  to  expect In  hac  victoria 
Caesar  erat  Caesar,  Le.  ‘ a most  clement  conqueror.’ 

(kk)  Climax  is  continual  gradation  with  a repetition  of  the 
preceding  word;  as  Studia  mihi  litterarum  doctrinam,  doctrina 
gloriam,  gloria  invidiam  et  obtrectationem  comparavit. 

(b)  Figures  of  words  of  a similar  sound. 

(aa)  Paregmenon  consists  in  the  introduction  of  words  derived 
from  the  preceding;  as  Servitium  lepidum!  tecum  servio  servus! 

(bb)  Paronomasia  consists  in  a slight  change  of  the  preceding 
word ; as  Inceptio  est  amentium  hand  amantium. 
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(cc)  Homoeoteleuton,  when  the  clauses  end  similarly ; as  Num 
putas  fieri  posse,  ut,  qui  litterarum  studiis  teneatur,  libidinum  vin- 
culis  obstringatur, 

(dd)  Parechesis  is  a play  on  repeated  syllables ; as  0 fortuna- 
tatn  natam  me  conside  Romam. 

(c)  ■ Figures  of  words  for  explanation. 

(aa)  Hypotyposis  draws  a vivid  picture;  as  Videhar  vtdere  alios 
intrantes,  alios  exeuntes,  &c. 

(bb)  Paradiastole  explains  by  adding  an  opposition ; as  Foriuna 
obumhrat  virtutem,  tamen  non  obruit  earn. 

(cc)  Antimetabole  or  Metathesis  opposes  by  repeating  the  same 
words  in  a contrary  order ; as  Poema  est  pictura  loquens,  pictura  est 
mutum  poema. 

(dd)  Enantiosis  or  Antithesis  places  opposites  in  a sort  of 
symmetry  or  equilibrium  ; as  Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra 
leguntur. 

(ee)  Synoeceiosis  combines  two  contraries  with  the  same  sub- 
ject ; as  Tam  quod  adest  desit,  quam  quod  non  adsit  avaro. 

(ff)  Oxymoron  contrasts  a noun  with  its  epithet;  as  Are  iners; 
Concordia  discors;  &e. 
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QUANTITY. 


§ 1.  General  rules  of  Quantity. 

213  Prosody,  which,  in  its  original  meaning  as  a Greek  word 
(TTpoatpBla),  denotes  accentuation,  is  used  in  Latin  Grammar  to 
signify  that  part  of  the  subject  which  teaches  the  quantity  of 
syllables  and  the  laws  of  metre. 

214  By  ‘ quantity  ’ we  understand  the  condition  of  a syllable 
in  regard  to  the  time  occupied  by  its  pronunciation.  We  say  that 
it  is  a short  syllable  {syUaha  brevis,  syllaba  correptd)  if  it  occupies 
only  one  mora  or  time,  and  a long  syllable  {syllaba  Imga,  syllaba 
producta)  if  it  occupies  two  such  morae  or  times  (below,  2.32). 
When  a syllable  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short  it  is  called 
common  or  doubtful  {syllaba  anceps).  A short  syllable  is  marked 
with  a semicircle  open  above,  as  in  brSvibus;  a long  syllable  is 
marked  by  a horizontal  line,  as  in  celarunt;  and  both  marks  are 
placed  over  a common  or  doubtful  syllable,  as  in  tinebrae. 

215  The  quantity  of  a syllable  is  supposed  to  reside  in  its 
vowel,  which  may  be  either  long  or  short  by  nature;  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  may  be  lengthened  by  position. 

216  A syllable  is  long  by  nature,  when  it  is  represented  by 
a diphthong  or  two  vowels  pronounced  as  one,  when  its  original 
form  was  a diphthong,  and  when  it  involves  the  absorption  of  one 
or  more  syllables  or  of  a consonant.  Tlius  the  penultima  or  last 
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syllable  but  one  is  long  in  Caesar,  coena,  aurum;  similarly  we 
have  il-lido  from  laedo,  punio  from  poena,  explodo  from  plaudo, 
obedio  from  audio,  Samaria  from  'S.apapela,  Ilithi/ia  from  EiXsWvui, 
museum  from  futvaeiov,  cogo  from  co-igo  {ago),  otium  from  opitium, 
vuivolo  and  malo  for  m&gls  volo,  junior  ior  juvSnior,  sumo  iorsu-imo 
{emo),  tiblcen  for  tibil-cen,  bobus  for  bdvlbus,  suspUio  for  susplcUio, 
setius  for  sScltius,  novltius  for  novi-ltius,  pono  for  po-sino,  and  the 
like. 

Exceptions : 

(1)  The  diphthong  ae  is  sometimes  shortened  before  a vowel, 
especially  in  the  preposition  pros  and  in  Greek  words ; as  Ver 
praSlt  aestatem.  Longior  antiquis  visa  Mantis  hiemps.  InsulaS 
lonio  in  magno.  But  this  quantity  of  ae  is  not  always  observed 
even  in  the  same  word,  and  we  have  Regna  Thoas  habuit  Maeotide 
clarus  in  ora. 

(2)  The  Greek  diphthong  ei  is  generally  represented  by  I or  5 
(above,  3,  (3),  Obs.  5) ; but  we  have  sometimes  for  this  diphthong, 
as  in  platfa,  chorda  by  the  side  of  platea,  chorea. 

217  A syllable  is  short  by  nature  when  it  consists  in  a single 
vowel,  which  does  not  represent  any  absoi-ption  either  of  a conso- 
nant or  of  another  vowel.  And  this  may  generally  be  inferred 
when  the  following  syllable  begins  with  a vowel  or  h,  as  in  nii<is, 
pl-us,  delici-ae,  tu-us,  cor-ruet,  reboot,  trSho,  vSho,  prifhibeo.  The 
fact  that  a vowel  is  short  by  nature  before  a single  consonant  may 
be  learned  from  experience  guided  by  etymology. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  a vowel  before  another 
vowel  or  h is  short,  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  former  vowel  is  long  in  the  old  genitives  of  the  first 
declension,  as  aulai,  pictSi.  Also  in  the  genitives  and  datives  in 
el  from  nouns  in  es,  as  dm,  speciei ; but  if  a consonant  precedes 
the  e this  vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  JidSi,  rSi,  spii,  the  two  former 
of  which,  however,  sometimes  follow  the  general  rule  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  penultima. 

(2)  The  i is  long  in  fio  for  fuio,  unless  -er-  follows ; thus  we 
have  fiem,fiet,  fiunt,  but  fXerem,  fieri,  as  in  the  line  Omnia  nunc 
fiunt,fiSii  quae  posse  negabam. 

(3)  Genitives  in  -ixts  have  the  t long,  but  this  is  often  shortened 
by  the  poets,  who  write  e.  g.  both  illlus  and  illlus;  except  in  alitts. 
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which  being  contracted  from  ali-im  is  always  long.  In  altenut 
the  penultima  is  generally  short,  though  it  is  occasionally  length- 
ened by  the  poets.  In  ejus,  hvjus,  the  t is  hardened  into  j,  and  the 
previous  syllable  lengthened  accordingly. 

(4)  We  have  a long  before  the  termination  -iiis  in  Gains;  as 
Pervigil  in  pbtma  Gdlus,  ecce,jacet.  Also  in  the  vocative  Gal;  as 
Quod  deles,  Gal,  redde,  inquit  Phoebus.  Similarly  we  have  Pomjkd 
from  PompHus;  but  the  poets  also  write  Pompel  as  a dissyllable; 
thus,  Pompel  meorum  prime  sodalium. 

(5)  The  interjection  0!  is  common  before  a vowel;  and  the 
penultima  of  ohe  may  be  either  long  or  short.  But  e in  eheu  is 
always  long. 

(6)  In  Greek  words  the  e or  t of  the  penultima  generally  repre- 
sents the  diphthong  ei,  and  is  therefore  long ; as  in  jmnacea,  elegla, 
jEiieas,  Alexandria,  and  Her,  eos,  hcrous,  Menelaus,  Briseis,  retain 
their  Greek  quantity.  But  in  some  Greek  words  the  e or  i or  y is 
common;  thus  we  have  both  Academia  and  Academia,  both  Diana 
and  Diana,  both  Geryon  and  Geryon,  both  Orion  and  in  later  poets 
Orion. 

Ohs.  Some  considerations,  which  belong  rather  to  comparative 
philology  than  to  Latin  Grammar,  may  assist  the  student  in  determin- 
ing whether  a vowel  is  in  its  nature  short  or  long.  Ho  will  recognize 
an  originally  single  or  unaffected  vowel  of  articulation,  in  the  change 
fi-om  a to  t and  e,  as  in  cd-no,  ce-cl-ni,  con-centus,  /dcto,  con-fl-cio,  <xnv- 
/ee-tus  ( Varron.  p.  309),  also  in  the  change  from  a or  e or  t to  o,  as  pars, 
portio;  fero,fors;  mens,mem'ini,m6neo;  disco  { = dic-sco),di-dici,duceo; 
terra,  extorris  &c.  (Ibid.  p.  311).  And  with  regard  to  o in  jiarticular  he 
will  notice  that  when  this  letter  is  secondary  or  derivative,  it  is  generally 
short,  even  though  the  primitive  form  may  give  a long  t or  u;  thus  we 
have  hOdie  for  hidte  (cf.  prldie,  postrldie)  )u>mo  by  the  side  of  humanus 
(where  the  comparison  of  other  languages  shows  that  u is  the  original 
letter),  and  probably  mddo  for  ml  dato,  ‘give’  or  ‘grant  me.’  ^me 
such  consideration  as  this  justifies  the  later  poets  (e.g.  Frudentius, 
Apotheos.  194;  Cathem.  l.  33)  in  making  the  fii'st  syllable  of  sdcors  and 
sScordia  short,  although  the  original  form  of  the  prefix  was  si;  and  we 
accept  this  quantity  without  any  direct  authority  from  poets  of  the 
classical  age. 

218  A vowel  which  is  short  by  nature  becomes  long  by  posi- 
tion, when  it  stands  before  two  or  more  consonants  or  before  the 
double  letters  j = di,  x = cs  or  gs,  and  z = ds;  as  in  »n?ns,  exemplum, 
vult,  major,  lex,  gaza. 
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The  following  special  cases  require  to  be  noticed ; 

(1)  When  a word  ends  with  a short  vowel,  and  the  next  word 
begins  with  two  consonants,  this  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
position  affecting  the  quantity  of  the  final  vowel ; but  the  final 
vowel  very  rarely  remains  short  before  sc,  sp,  sq,  st,  x,  z,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  following;  thus  we  have  Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date 
tela,  zcandite  muros.  Occulta  apolia,  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  PonitS  spem.  Praemid  scribae. 
Xemorosd  Zacynthus. 

(2)  The  letter  h is  not  counted  as  a consonant,  and  therefore 
makes  no  position ; thus  wo  have  SerpH  humi  tutus. 

(3)  The  combination  qu  is  regarded  as  a single  letter,  which 
does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  short  vowel ; thus  we 
have  Gratius  ex  ipso  fonte  bibuntur  dquae. 

(4)  Compounds  with  juginii,  e.  g.  bijugus,  quadrijugus,  leave  a 
short  vowel  before y;  as  Quadrijugum  currum.  Hence  we  have  the 
contraction  bigae,  quadrigae. 

Ohs.  The  comic  poets  neglect  the  rule  of  position. 

219  When  a short  vowel  stands  before  a mute  and  liquid, 
this  combination  of  consonants  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
position,  and  the  vow'ol  may  remain  short.  In  Latin,  however, 
this  exception  to  the  rule  of  position  is  practically  confined  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  consonant  is  followed  by  r,  and  to  some  few 
instances  where  it  is  followed  by  f;  as  p^ris,  tenebrae,  mediocris, 
vepres,  volucris,  poples,  assecla.  That  the  vowel  in  these  cases 
may  be  either  long  or  short  appears  from  lines  in  which  both 
quantities  are  exhibited  by  the  same  word ; as  Natum  ante  ora 
qZUris,  patrem  qui  obtruncat  ad  aras.  Et  primo  similia  volUcri,  max 
vera  volucris.  In  Greek  words  the  Greek  quantity  is  observed, 
and  we  may  have  a short  vowel  in  Atlas,  PrSctie,  Cygnus,  TSc- 
viessa,  &c. 

The  following  remarks  must  be  noticed : 

(1)  Tlie  weak  position  created  by  the  mute  followed  by  a 
liquid  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  a vowel  naturally  long ; thus 
we  have  only  mdtris  from  mater,  aratrum  from  ardre,  and  salubrie 
from  salus. 

(2)  The  position  is  not  weak,  when  there  are  two  liquids,  as 
in  amnes ; or  a liquid  before  a mute,  as  in  partem ; or  when  the 
mute  and  liquid  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  in  ab-luo.  . 
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220  Derived  words  retain  the  quantity  of  their  primitives ; 
thus  we  have  dmlcus,  SmXcitia,  immicitiae,  by  the  side  of  3tno  and 
dmor;  we  have  scrlba,  conscribere  from  scrlho;  vatHvdo  from  val^e  ; 
proficiscar  from  fSdo ; invXdeo  from  video,  &a 

Ohs.  Some  words,  which  seem  to  deviate  fi-om  this  rule,  are  either 
falsely  derived  from  the  assumed  primitive,  as  mdlestus,  which  does  not 
pome  from  moles  but  from  mdlus,  and  coma,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cdmo  = co-imo  (emo);  or  there  has  been  strengthening  of  the  root  in  one 
of  the  forms,  which  has  lengthened  the  syllable  naturally  short ; this  must 
be  the  explanation  of  lex,  ligis,  rex,  regis  by  the  side  of  If  go,  rigo;  pdx, 
pads  by  the  side  of  ptlco  ; dux,  dilcis  by  the  side  of  duco;  v6co  from  vox, 
vods;  dlco  (-are)  and  dleax  by  the  side  of  dico;  Idcenta  by  the  side  of  Idceo; 
Idbor  (-oris)  and  Idbo  (-are)  by  the  side  of  Ifibor  (-i) ; notiis  by  the  side  of 
ndta;  s6por  by  the  side  of  sopio;  stAtio,  stAbilis  by  the  side  of  stare  and 
stdturus,  ifec.  Thus  too  /ulo,  Jidtis,  iv/idus,  flduda  have  a long  1;  but 
the  I is  short  in  fides,  fXddis,  perfldus,  per/Ulia. 

221  Compounds  retain  the  quantity  of  the  simple  words  which 
they  involve ; as  caedo,  oc-cldo ; eddo,  occido  (above,  21G).  But 
there  are  some  few  exceptions,  as  juro,  pejh'o ; ndtum,  agnitum, 
cognltum;  nuho,  proiiubua;  sopitus,  semisopitus,  si,  quatido,  slqui- 
dem,  quanddquidem. 

§ 2.  Quantity  of  tJie  Middle  Syllables. 

(a)  Middle  Syllables  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

222  (aa)  A vowel  is  always  long  before  the  termination  -rum 
of  the  gen.  pi. ; thus  we  have  musarum,  dierum,  domiridrum,  illd- 
rum,  istonim. 

(bb)  If  the  vowel  before  -bus  or  -bis  in  the  dat.  abl.  is  a,  e,  or  o, 
it  is  always  long ; thus  we  have  dudbus,  deabus,  diebus,  duobus, 
nobis,  vobis;  if  the  vowel  is  i or  u it  is  short;  thus  we  have  arttbus, 
artubus,  partibus,  part&bus;  except  in  the  case  of  biibus,  hdbus  for 
bovlbus. 

(fi)  Middle  Syllables  of  Verbs. 

223  (aa)  Dissyllabic  perfects  and  supines  have  the  penultima 
long,  except  when  one  vowel  stands  before  another;  thus  we  have 
vidi,  egi,  emi;  visum,  actum,  emptum,  from  video,  ago,  Smo;  but  rui, 
ruitum  from  ruo,  are  exceptions. 

(1)  Seven  dissyllabic  perfects  and  eight  dissyllabic  supines 
have  the  penultima  short;  these  are  remembered  by  the  following 
rhymes : 
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Short  are  : blbi,  dMi,  fidi, 

Tfdt,  stlti,  soldi; 

DStum,  itiim,  lUum,  quitum, 
liutum,  rdtum,  scttum,  sUutn. 

(2)  The  supine  stdtum  from  sto  has  the  pcnultima  long,  and 
sUttum  from  sisto  has  the  penultima  short.  We  have  both  cltuin 
and  cltuin  from  do  and  ciso  (above,  pp.  103,  130). 

(bb)  Reduplicated  perfects  have  the  penultima  short,  as  in 
cecini,  cecldi,  tetlgi,  didlci. 

Exceptions  : 

We  have  cecldi  from  caedo,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  cucurri, 
fefelli,  jiependi,  spopondi,  the  penultima  is  long  by  position. 

(cc)  Polysyllabic  perfects  in  -vi  or  -si,  and  polysyllabic  su- 
pines in  -turn  or  -sum,  have  the  penultima  long ; as  in  amdvi, 
divlsi,  solutum,  divlsum. 

(dd)  Perfects  in  -ui  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga^ 
tions,  and  the  corre.sponding  supines  in  -itum,  have  both  the  penul- 
tima and  the  antepenultima  short ; as  dome,  ddmui,  domltum ; 
moneo,  monUi,  monltum;  vomo,  vSmtLi,  vomltum;  gigno  (for  ^t^eno), 
gSnwi,  gSnltum;  pdno  {for  po-slno),  pSsui,  posltum. 

Obs.  Prafbeo,  praebui,  praebilum  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  the  full  form  is  praehibeo,  which  is  merely  a compouud  of  habeo. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  debeo,  debui,  debilum,  which  in  one  sense 
at  least  is  a contraction  of  dehibeo. 

(ee)  Supines  in  -itum  which  are  not  formed  from  perfects  in 
-ivi,  have  the  penultima  short,  as  fugltum,  cognltum. 

Obs.  The  later  poets  make  an  exception  to  this  in  recerulius,  which 
has  its  penultima  long  in  Claudian,  Eulrop.  il.  60  : Prisca  recemiitis 
evolvite  saecnla  fastis;  and  Prudentius  has  recensetus,  ApoUi.  1069  : 
atirpe  recenseta  numsrandus  sanguinis  haeres.  But  it  is  clear  that 
censitor  is  only  another  form  of  censor,  and  as  we  have  cemtor,  censtom, 
and  ancensto  in  Oscan,  for  censor,  censum,  and  lum  censilus  ( Varron.  pp. 
149,  150),  we  may  conclude  that  this  participle  originally  and  properly 
followed  the  rule,  and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  i is  a misconception 
on  the  part  of  these  later  writers.  Accordingly  the  other  quantity  is 
given  above,  103,  130. 

224  The  quantity  of  the  penultima  is  fixed  in  many  of  the 
inflexions  of  the  verb.  Thus  the  student  has  seen  that  a vowel  is 
always  long  before  the  endings  -bam,  -bos,  -bat,  &c.,  -bo,  -bis, 
D.  L.  G.  28 
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-hit,  &c.,  and  before  -runt  or  -re  in  the  perfect ; that  the  penul- 
tima  is  always  long  in  -amus,  -atis,  -emus,  -etis;  and  in  the  infi- 
nitives of  the  first  three  conjugations.  The  following  cases  must 
be  noticed : 

(1)  The  a is  short  in  all  inflexions  of  do  except  das  and  da ; 
thus  we  have  circurnddmus,  circumddbam,  circunidabo,  and  it  is 
even  represented  by  a short  u in  the  occasional  forms  duim  (cre- 
duim,  perduim). 

(2)  The  penultima  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect 
indicative  is  occasionally  shortened  by  the  poets ; as  Longa  decent 
menses  tulSrunt  fastidia  matres.  Di  tibi  divitias  dedSrunt  artem- 
que  fruendi.  Obstupin,  stetdruntque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit. 

(3)  The  terminations  -imus,  -itis,  have  the  penultima  short 
in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations;  but  the  i is  long 
in  the  present  tense  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  in  all  present 
subjunctives ; thus  we  have  audlmus,  audltis,  slmiis,  sUis,  vellmus, 
veUtis. 

(4)  Although  we  have  always  erhmis,  erltis  in  the  future  indi- 
cative, we  have  no  authority  for  a short  penultima  in  fuerimus, 
fueritis,  or  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive of  ordinary  verbs;  on  the  contrary  we  have  several  in- 
stances of  thef  being  long;  as  fecerlmus  (CatulL  v.  10),  transieritis 
(Ovid,  Epist.  Pont.  IV.  5,  6),  contigeritis  (Id.  ibid.  IV.  5,  16),  &c. 

§ 3.  Quantity  of  the  fiiud  Syllable. 

225  (o)  Monosyllabic  Words. 

{b&)  Monosyllabic  words,  which  end  in  a vowel  or  h are  long ; 
as  a,  de,  me,  se,  si,  ah,  pro  and  proh. 

Except  the  encbtics ; as  -c?,  -nd,  -qu^,  -tS,  -vS,  -ptd,  -psS. 

(bb)  Monosyllabic  words,  which  end  in  a single  consonant 
and  are  not  nouns,  are  short ; as  Sd,  sdd,  ut,  v?l,  ab,  ob. 

Except  car,  quin,  sin,  en,  rwn,  eras,  and  the  adverbs  in  c,  as 
hXc,  hue,  sic. 

(cc)  Monosyllabic  nouns  are  long;  as  sol,  ver,  mos,  as,  fur, 
jus,  rds,  plus,  par,  vds,  lar,  jus,  bos,  os  (5?*is). 

But  mdl,  fSl,  vir,  cor,  Idc,  ds  (ossis)  are  short. 

(dd)  JTic  in  the  nom.  is  either  long  or  short;  hoc,  whether 
nominative  or  ablative,  is  long. 
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(ee)  The  imperatives  die  from  dlco,  due  from  dueo,  foe  from 
facie,  from /<Tro,  which  arc  the  usual  forms',  retain  the  quantity 

of  their  verbs;  from  mm  is  short;  cs  for  Sdla  from  edo,  is  long. 
Fls,  vis,  and  sis  are  long. 

{/3)  Pohjsyllahie  IVords  ending  in  a Vowel. 

226  (aa)  The  final  a is  regularly  short ; as  in  musa,  regnS, 
lamjxidd.  The  following  are  the  only  exceptions : 

(1)  In  the  ablative  sing,  of  the  first  declension  ; as  musa. 

(2)  In  the  voc.  of  nouns  in  -as;  as  in  jEneu,  Palla,  from 
./Eneas,  -eae,  Pallas,  -antis. 

(3)  In  the  imperative  of  the  first  conjugation  ; as  in  amd. 

(4)  In  undeclinable  words  ; as  in  eo/itrd,  extra,  intrd,  frustra, 
ergd,  anted,  posted,  intered,  quadragintd.  But  of  these  itd,  quid, 
ejd,  and  puta,  ' for  example,’  have  short  d. 

(bb)  The  final  e is  short ; as  in  patrd,  eurrS,  nempg,  prop?, 
facilS,  legerS,  amaverd.  The  following  are  the  only  exceptions : 

(1)  The  ablatives  of  the  e declension ; as  dw  (hodie,  pridie, 
postiddie,  &c.),  re  {qudre,  quadere),  fde,  specie.  Together  with 
fame  from  fames. 

(2)  The  imperatives  of  the  second  conjugation ; as  mone.  But 
of  these  some  dissyllables  are  made  short  by  the  poets,  as  edvS,  hdbS, 
vdld,  vid^,  tdeS. 

(3)  The  adverbs  in  e from  adjectives  of  the  second  declension, 
as  docte,  misere,  alte,  together  with  fere,  fervie,  and  the  interjection 
ohe.  But  bend,  maid,  infemS  and  supemS  are  short. 

(4)  The  Greek  words,  in  which  e represents  g,  either  in  the 
nom.  singular  feminine,  in  the  voc.  masc.,  or  in  the  nom.  plur. 
neut, ; as  crambe,  Atride,  Tempe. 

(cc)  The  final  i is  long ; as  in  puerl,  pati-l,  fructul,  misl,  legl, 
rlderl.  The  following  are  the  only  exceptions ; 

(1)  Greek  datives  and  vocatives;  as  Partdt,  Alexl,  and  efif 
when  it  is  used  as  a dissyllable. 

1 In  ordinary  Latin  the  apocope  of  the  final  e in  these  imperatives  is  invariable  in 
the  simple  forms,  and  in  those  compounds,  as  educ^  efftr,  caU/ac,  which  do  not  change 
the  root-vowel ; but  we  have  conficf,  perjictj  &c.,  whtre  there  is  the  usual  change  from 
a to  t,  and  face,  duee,  dice  are  found  in  the  poets.  From  $cio  we  have  only  the  fuller 
form  $cito  and  generally  scitete. 

28—2 
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(2)  The  particles  nt^i  and  quasi. 

(3)  The  following,  in  which  the  final  i is  common ; mihi,  till, 
Sibl,  ihl,  uhl,  and  the  compounds  of  uti,  which  generally  follow  the 
exigencies  of  the  verse;  thus  we  have  vllutl,  but  sicuti.  In  utinam 
and  xiitqne,  necubi,  sicubl,  ublvis,  ubiiiam,  the  t is  always  short ; it 
is  long  in  ibidem,  ubique,  utrobiqus ; and  common  in  ublcunque. 

(dd)  The  final  o is  invariably  long  in  the  dat.  abl.  of  the 
second  declension,  as  doniim,  regnii,  bond;  and  in  Greek  nouns 
in  0 (o>),  as  lo,  Echo;  it  is  generally  long  in  adverbs  and  other  par- 
ticles in  0,  as  arfco,  ergo,  porro,  quando,  ideired,  oninind.  It  is 
common  in  the  nom.  of  the  third  declension  and  in  the  first  person 
of  verbs ; as  virgd,  cand.  The  following  special  cases  deserve 
notice. 

(1)  The  adverbs  citd,  modd  (with  its  compounds  tantummodo, 
dummodo),  quomddd  (when  WTitten  as  one  word),  immd,  illicd;  the 
pronoun  egd;  the  numerals  du5,  octd;  the  imperative  cedd;  and 
the  obsolete  preposition  endd  for  in,  have  a short  o. 

(2)  Tlie  poets  of  the  silver  age  shorten  the  o in  the  adverbs 
ergo,  quando,  i>orro,  postremo,  sero,  and  the  ablative  of  the  gerund,  as 
vigilando.  But  adverbs  which  can  be  referred  to  an  inflected  form 
are  always  long;  as  quo,  eo,  pauUo,  muUo,  tanto,  quanto,  fedso, 
merito,  subito,  profecto,  &c. 

(ee)  The  final  u is  always  long,  as  in  cornu,  did;  and  g, 
which  occurs  in  a very  few  Greek  words,  is  always  short,  as  in 
moly. 

(7)  Polysyllabic  Words  ending  in  a Consonant. 

227  (aa)  The  endings  d,  t,  I,  n,  r are  short,  as  apud,  caput, 
semSl,  carman,  amdr.  This  rule  holds  without  exception  in  Latin 
words;  the  only  deviations  are  the  following  Greek  nouns: 

(1)  Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  in  n;  as  Titan,  Salamin, 
Actaedn. 

(2)  Nouns  in  -er  increasing  in  the  genitive ; as  aether,  charaefer. 

(3)  Accusatives  in  -an  or  -en  for  -av,  -yv,  as  Aenedn,  craniben. 

Ohs.  Greek  nouns  in  -or  are  sliort,  as  lleeldr,  Nestor,  rhetor,  though 
the  original  forms  have  -<op. 
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(l)b)  The  ending  -os  is  long,  as  in  mensas,  aetns,  airuis;  except 
in  anas,  gen.  aniUis;  in  the  Greek  nouns  in  -as,  gen.  -Sdis,  as  IliSs, 
and  the  Greek  accu.sntives,  as  lampadas,  heroas. 

(cc)  Tlie  ending  -es  is  long,  as  in  nubes,  duces,  duces,  aims, 
quoties. 

The  following  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  nile : 

(1)  The  compounds  of  es  from  sum,  as  adSs,  ahSs,  ptMs. 

(2)  The  preposition  pen^. 

(3)  Nominatives  in  -Ss  which  have  a gen.  in  -Hits,  -Uts,  -tdis, 
as  segSs,  miKs,  obsHs;  but  of  these  Ceres,  aries,  abi^,  jxiries,  have 
the  termination  long;  as  also  the  compounds  of  jies,  as  bipes,  tripies, 
quadrupies. 

(4)  Greek  nominatives  plural,  as  crater^s.  Arcades. 

(5)  Greek  neuters  in  -e?,  as  Cynosargts,  hippomanMs. 

(dd)  The  ending  -is  is  short,  as  in  ignis,  ducTs,  duels,  tristls, 
sanguis.  The  following  are  the  exceptions  : 

(1)  Datives  and  ablatives  plural  in  -is,  as  musls,  puefis,  nobis, 
vobls. 

(2)  Accusatives  plural  of  the  third  declension  (above,  29),  as 
omuls,  civis. 

(3)  The  adverbs  gratis,  forts. 

(4)  The  second  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  of  -i 
verbs,  as  audls,  vents;  of  the  forms  adsls,  possts,  &c.  mavis,  malls, 
&c. ; and  often  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive, as  anuiverls. 

(5)  The  nominatives  Quirts,  Samnls,  Salamls,  Eleusls,  Simols. 

(ee)  Tlie  ending  -os  is  long,  as  in  horns,  multos,  tllo.s.  Tlie 
exceptions  are  only  5s,  gen.  ossis,  exSs,  compos,  impos,  and  Greek 
words  in  -os,  as  Debts  noiu.,  Erinnyos  gen. 

(flf)  The  ending  -us  is  short,  as  in  dominus,  senatus,  teinpus, 
vetus,  fontihus,  scrihimus,  teuus,  funditus. 

The  following  ai'c  exceptions : 

(1)  The  nom.  sing,  in  -its,  when  the  genitive  has  a long  it  in 
the  penultima,  :is  virtus,  virtutis;  palus,  paludis;  tellus,  telluris. 

(2)  The  gen.  sing,  and  noin.  acc.  voc.  pi.  of  the  -u  nouns;  as 
gen.  sing,  fructils  for  fructuis;  nom.  acc.  voc.  pV/ructAs  for  fructues. 
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(3)  Greek  nom.  in  -ti8  for  -ov?,  as  Panthus,  Melampns  (l>ut  we 
have  (EdtpUs,  (Edipi),  and  genitives  of  nouns  in  -o  for  -a,  as 
Sapphus. 

(gg)  The  ending  -ys  occurs  only  in  Greek  words,  and  is  short, 
as  in  Cotys. 

§ 4.  Quantity  of  the  connecting  Vowel  in  Compounds. 

228  The  following  are  the  rules  for  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
necting vowel,  i.e.  of  the  termination  of  the  preceding  word,  in 
compounds. 

(a)  If  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is  a complete  word,  its 
final  syllable  retains  its  proper  quantity,  thus  wo  have  republicd, 
jurrjurando,  usUcajrio,  quantlvis,  &c.  The  exceptional  cases  of 
n'lsl,  siquidem,  quandoqmdem,  and  other  particles,  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

09)  If  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is  abbreviated  by  the 
omission  of  a syllable,  the  vowel  of  connexion  retains  the  quantity 
of  tlie  original  word;  thus  from  venenum  facio  we  have  veiu-ficus. 

Obs.  In  compounds  of  facio  with  verbs,  the  connecting  e is  gene- 
rally short,  but  it  Ls  long  in  arefacio,  jmtcfacio. 

(7)  If  the  first  part  of  the  compound  drops  its  final  consonant, 
the  preceding  vowel  is  short,  unless  the  final  consonant  is  i,  and 
then  tjie  vowel  is  long ; thus  we  have  quasi  for  quam-si,  apeido  for 
ad-perio,  operio  for  ob-perio,  a-vwenus  for  ad-moenus,  dmitto  for 
ob-mitto,  &c. ; but  dl-idpio  for  dis-rapio,  trii-do  for  trans-do.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  masculine  idem  has  the  t long  because  it 
stands  for  is-dem;  but  l-deni  has  the  i short,  because  it  represents 
id-dem,  as  the  following  line  shows: 

Per  quod  quis  peccat,  per  idem  punitur  et  idem. 

(S)  If  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is  an  uninflected  form, 
the  vowel  of  connexion  is  a short  i,  o,  or  u,  as  in  causidicus,  vidlen- 
tus,  Trojugena.  The  quantity  of  the  0 in  sacrosanctus  is  doubtful. 

Ohs.  In  Greek  nouns  we  have  6 or  5 according  as  the  original  letter 
was  0 or  <i);  thus  we  have  MinOtaurns,  but  Argouaiila. 

(e)  Prepositional  prefixes  ending  in  a consonant  are  short 
before  a vowel;  iis  in  ddigo,  dbigo,  sitbigo,  jtraet^eo;  but  mono- 
syllables ending  in  a vowel,  and  dissyllables  in  a and  0,  are  long 
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before  a consonant ; as  in  Svoco,  detraho,  atjungo,  vecors,  v^anus, 
contriidico,  controversus,  introduco,  reirocedo. 

Obs.  We  must  except  so-  in  »6cors,  tScordia,  for  the  reasons  given 
above  (217,  (5),  Ohs.).  And  long  vowels  are  shortened  before  other 
vowels,  as  in  deHrsum,  seUrstim,  jn-Haws,  retrdago,  or  sometimes  they 
coalesce  and  form  one  syllable  with  a following  « or  t,  as  deera/m  for 
da  ram,  dmude  for  deinde,  proinde  for  prdinde,  demo  for  diimo,  cogo  for 
cfiwjo,  Ac.  We  must  also  except  dlrimo  and  dlsertus  from  the  above 
rule. 

(?)  The  following  cases  of  prefixes  require  special  notice. 

(1)  Pro  is  short  in  Greek  words,  but  generally  long  in  Latin ; 
thus  we  have  prodi,  progenies,  prolabor  by  the  side  of  Prometheus, 
&c.  But  the  Greek  words  prologue  and  propola  have  the  first 
syllable  long,  and  pro  is  short  in  the  Latin  words  prdcella,  p>'5- 
fanus,  prSfecto,  jrrSfestus,  proficiscor,  profiteer,  prhfiugtis,  prdfundus, 

prokibeo,  prSne.pos;  and  common  in  procumbo,  procure,  proftigio, 
profundo,  propago,  propello,  2mopino. 

(2)  Re-  before  a single  consonant  or  a mute  and  liquid  and  red- 
before  a vow'el  are  short,  as  in  rS/ero,  r?dimo,  r^ineo,  rScludo ; and 
re-  is  long  before  sc,  sp,  st,  as  in  rescribo,  respicio,  restinguo,  &c. 
But  red-  is  retained  before  I,  to  which  it  is  assimilated,  in  relligio, 
reUiquiae;  and  we  have  either  an  assimilated  d or  the  first  letter  of 
a reduplicated  perfect  in  reccidi,  repperi,  rettuli. 

Obs.  The  first  syllable  of  the  impersonal  rejert  is  the  dative  ret 
(above,  152,  (c)). 

(3)  If  the  first  word  Ls  a numeral  it  is  generally  shortened,  as 
in  duddecim,  ducenti,  quadrTpes,  blpes,  triceps,  trivium;  but  we  have 
sedecim,  blduum,  trlduum. 

§ .0.  Quantity  of  Syllahles  as  affected  by  Metre. 

229  The  measurement  or  quantity  of  Vowels  is  affected  also 
by  the  following  rules  applicable  to  contiguous  or  final  syllables  in 
a metrical  line.  The  first  five  of  these  rules  are  known  by  the 
names  of  certain  figures. 

I.  Synaloepha,  or  the  elision  of  a final  vowel  or  diphthong 
before  a vowel  or  h at  the  beginning  of  the  following  word ; as 
Sera  nimls  vlt’  est  erdstind,  vlv  hodie, 
for  vita,  vlvS. 
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This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  interjections  heu  and  o,  and 
is  sometimes  neglected  by  the  poets ; as 

Ter  sunt  conati  impimSrS  Pella  Ossam. 

From  this  line  we  see  that  the  hiatus  shortens  the  final  long 
vowel  of  Pelio,  because  it  stands  in  the  thesis  of  the  metre  (231), 
but  the  final  long  vowel  of  conati  retains  its  quantity  because  it 
stands  in  the  ictus  or  arsis  of  the  foot. 

II.  Ecthlijms,  or  the  elision  of  a final  m with  its  vowel  before 
a vowel  or  h ; as 

nidnstr’  hdrrhxd’  hifomi  Ingens,  cFii  linnFn  Sdcmptum, 
for  monstrum  hoirendum,  informe. 

The  oldest  poets  used  sometimes  to  omit  a final  s before  a conso- 
nant, so  that  -us  became  u ; as  volXtS  vlvtP  p^r  ord  vlin)  m for 
vivus:  see  the  examples  in  215. 

III.  Synaeresis,  or  the  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one;  as 

Sen  lento  fu^rint  dlvedri't  vlmineX  teicta, 
as  if  it  were  written  alvyaria, 

Sectdqu'  Intexunt  dhiSte  costas, 
as  if  it  were  written  ahyete. 

Obs.  Less  usual  examples  of  synlzesis  are  the  following:  connubial 
eonnubja  (Lucret.  ill.  741),  conniibio  = co)iiiulyo  (Virg.  Ain.  1.73);  ebul- 
liat  — ebulljat  (Pers.  ll.  10) ; principium=pr!7icipjum(llor.  3 Camu  Vl.  5) ; 
tenuis  = tenwiti  (Lucret  l.  875);  <hiarjtm  = Jmarum  {Ter.  J/eaut.  il.  3. 
85) ; duellica  = duxllica  (Lucret  ii.  66 1 ) ; tuae  = tvxie  (Ter.  Amir,  l 5.  6 1 ). 

IV.  Dialysis,  or  the  resolution  of  one  syllable  into  two;  as 

DebuSrdnt  fusus  ZvbluissS  subs, 

for  evolvisse. 

V.  Caesura  (237),  wdien,  in  consequence  of  the  last  syllable 
belonging  to  a fre.sh  foot  or  metre  of  which  it  receives  the  ictus 
(231),  a single  consonant  is  allow'ed  to  make  it  long  by  po.sitioii ; 

Pectoil\bus  tnhulns  splrdiitid  cdnsulit  e.i-b7. 

\I.  Tlie  last  syllable  of  every  verse  is  common. 
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§ 1.  Metrical  Feet. 

230  Rhythm  (numems)  is  the  harmonious  proportion,  which 
results  from  the  methodical  arrangement  of  words  according  to  their 
long  and  short  syllables;  and  from  a recurrence  of  an  emphasis  or 
streas  at  intervals.  If  the  rhythm  is  not  regulated  by  fixed  laws  it 
is  called  prosaic  {solutae  orationis  numerus).  If  the  emphasis  recurs 
according  to  a definite  measure,  the  rhythm  becomes  vietre  (metrum). 
Every  recurrence  of  the  emphasis  is  termed  a metre,  and  those 
collections  of  metres,  which  recur  as  distinct  wholes,  are  called 
verses  or  lines  (versus). 

231  The  emphasis,  on  which  the  metre  depends,  is  called  the 
ictus,  because  the  time  w.as  marked  by  a stamp  of  the  foot ; hence 
the  old  Latin  metre,  or  Saturnian  verse,  was  termed  tripudiatio — 
triplex  2>edis  puLmtio;  and  Horace  says  (3  Carm.  xviii.  15),  gaudet 
invisam  pepulisse  fossor  ter  pede  terram,  ‘ the  labourer  delights  to 
have  beaten  the  hated  earth  with  the  three  blows  of  his  foot,’  L e.  to 
dance  in  the  old  fashion.  When  the  emphatic  and  unemphatic 
parts  of  the  metre  are  contradistinguished,  they  are  called  the  arsis 
(dp<TK)  and  thesis  (detrK)  respectively,  i.  e.  the  raising  and  sinking 
of  the  voice. 

232  Every  short  syllable,  which  is  the  unit  of  metre  or  mea- 
surement, is  considered  as  one  mora  or  ‘ time and  every  long 
syllable  consists  of  two  such  morae.  According  to  this  principle, 
long  syllables  are  resolved,  short  .syllables  combined,  and  rhythms 
calculated. 

233  When  a rhythm  is  considered  as  the  element  of  the  verso, 
it  is  called  a 'foot’  (j^es),  and  the  di^nsion  of  verses  into  feet  is 
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called  scanning  or  scansion  (scansio,  i.  e.  ascending  or  climbing 
up  by  steps,  whence  a scale  in  music,  from  scdla,  ‘a  ladder’). 

The  following  are  all  the  combinations  of  long  and  short  syl- 
lables, which  are  called  feet,  and  which  have  distinctive  names  : 

Of  two  Syllables  : 


PyrrMchiua 

two  morae. 

Iambus 

Trochaeus 

1 

three  

or 

Choreas 

1 

do. 

Spondaeus 

four  morae. 

Of  three  Syllables : 

Tribrachys 

three  morae. 

Dactyl  us 

— w u 

four  

Anapaestus 

VJ  u — 

do. 

Amphibrachys 
Creticus  ] 

w — w 

do. 

or  ! 

Amphi/nacer  J 

five  morae. 

Bacchius 

do. 

Antibacchius 

_ — 

do. 

Molossus 

— 

six  morae. 

Of  four  Syllables: 


Proceleusmaticus 

four  morae. 

Paeon  primus 

five  

secundus 

do. 

tertius 

VJ  w — 

do. 

quart  us 

do. 

lonicus  a minore 



six  morae. 

a majore 

y.j'u 

do. 

Diiambus 

— 

do. 

Ditrochaeus 

— O— 

do. 

Choriambus  (i.  e.  ] 
Choreus  or 

f — U U — 

do. 

Trochaeus  + iambus)  \ 
A ntispastus 

I 

U...  KJ 

do. 

Epitritus  primus 

U 

seven  morae. 
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Epitritus  secundus 

tertias 

quarius 

Diepondaem 


- — seven  morae. 

— V-  do. 

u 4o. 

eight  morae. 


Although  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  sliould  know  this 
nomenclature,  he  must  be  assured  from  the  first  that  it  points  to  an 
erroneous  classification,  and  that  it  will  not  help  him  to  understand 
the  first  principles  of  Greek  or  Latin  metre. 


234  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  proper  feet  or  distinct  and 
primitive  rhythms. 

(a)  The  equal  rhythms,  consisting  of  four  morae,  in  which  one 
long  syllable  is  opposed  to  two  short,  so  that  the  ratio  is  .J. ; these 
are 

Dactylue,  ‘the  dactyl,’  —wo;  as  miin^ra; 

Anapaeslus,  ‘the  anapaest,’ w w — ; as  IdpldSs. 

(b)  The  double  rhythms,  consisting  of  three  morae,  in  which  a 
long  and  a short  syllable  are  opposed,  so  that  the  ratio  is  ^ ; these 
are 

Trochaeus,  ‘the  trochee,’  — w;  as  musd; 

Iambus,  ‘the  iambus,’  w— ; as  dTnds. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  representative  feet ; i.  e.  the  spon- 
daeus  or  ‘sjwndee,’  which  represents  (232)  the  equal  rhythm  by 
two  long  syllables,  as  dlcunt,  and  the  tribrachys  or  ‘tribrach,’ 
which  represents  the  double  rhythm  by  three  short  syllables,  as 
brSvibua. 


235  If  in  any  verse  the  regular  course  of  the  rhythm  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  unemphatic  syllable,  whether  long  or  short,  this  is 
called  an  anacrusis,  or  ‘ back  stroke,’  and  if  the  anacrusis  extends 
to  three  or  four  morae,  it  is  called  a basis  or  ‘ pedestal.’  It 
is  customary  to  mark  the  onward  course  of  the  ictus  by  the  acute 
accent,  the  anacrusis  by  the  grave,  and  the  basis  by  the  two  accents 
crossing  one  another.  The  divisions  of  the  feet  are  marked  by 
vertical  lines,  and  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  middle  of  the  verso 
by  two  vertical  lines. 

236  All  verses,  except  the  dactylic  and  the  old  Saturnian 
trochaics,  reckon  the  metre  by  a double  foot  or  dipodia,  as  it  is 
called,  and  have  only  one  ictus  to  the  pair  of  feet. 
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237  It  i.s  essential  to  the  harmony  of  a line  that  some  one  or 
more  of  its  feet  should  be  divided  between  two  different  words. 
This  division  is  called  caesura  or  ‘ cutting.’  There  are  two  kinds 
of  caesura — the  masculine,  strong,  or  monosgllahic  caesura,  when 
only  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot  is  in  the  preceding  word;  and  the 
feminine,  weak,  or  trochaic  caesura,  where  the  first  two  syllables  of  a 
dactyl  are  in  the  preceding  word,  and  the  remaining  short  syllable 
in  the  word  which  follows.  Thus  in  the  following  line  we  have 
strong  caesuras  in  the  third  and  fourth  feet,  and  weak  caesuras  in 
the  first  and  second  places  : 

Arma  vir-\umque  \ ca\no  Tro-\jae  qui  [ primus  ah  oris. 

If  a word  is  so  placed  in  a verse  as  to  coincide  with  a metrical 
foot,  we  have  a diaeresis,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  caesura;  thus 
there  is  a diaeresis  in  the  first  and  fifth  feet  of  the  following  line  of 
Virgil : 

Lurnina  | lahenteni  cash  quae  \ ducitis  \ annum. 

238  Half  a foot  is  technically  called  a hemimer  {gp-ipeph), 
and  caesuras,  which  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  feet  respectively,  are  called  trihemimeral,  penthe- 
mtmeral,  hephthemimeral  and  ennehemimeral  caesuras. 

239  If  a metre  terminates  in  a hemimer,  it  is  called  catalectic 
or  ‘interrupted  if  it  is  completed,  it  is  called  aeaialectic  or  ‘ unin- 
terrupted.’ 

If  the  supposed  or  pre.scribed  metre  is  redundant  by  a hemimer, 
the  term  hyjyercatalectic  is  applied.  Two  catalectic  forms  are  .so 
coimnou  that  they  are  often  called  feet;  these  are  the  choinamlms  or 
dactylic  triheiniiner ; as  c«t«/elnZs||,  which  may  be  termed  the 
dactylic  dimeter  catalectic;  and  the  creticus  or  trochaic  triheinimer; 
as  7ffi\runt\\,  which  may  be  termed  the  trochaic  mouometer 
catalectic. 

§ 2.  Equal  Rhythms. 

A.  Dactylic  Verse. 

240  (a)  IIe.rameter  or  Heroic  Verse.  The  only  dactylic 
rliji-hm,  which  appears  in  long  systems  of  single  lines,  is  called  the 
Hc.\ametcr,  lx5cau.se  it  contains  six  metres  or  repetitions  of  the  ictus. 
The  first  four  metros  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  but  the 
fifth  must  generally  be  a dactyl,  and  the  sixth  must  idways  be 
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a spondee,  or,  according  to  229,  vi.,  a trochee.  Tlie  following  are 
examples : 

Pdsto\res  ot)r|i<?n  t?nS\rds  d?\pellXtd\  f6etus\\, 

Tu  luh'd  \ lmn\td  .if  f)ncri'd|l. 

Oha.  1 In  these  verses  there  is  generally,  as  in  the  examjdes,  a 
peiithemimeral  csesura,  and  often  a heplithemimeral  ca-snra  also.  In 
fact,  the  former  must  occur,  unless  there  is  a ca-sura  in  the  fourth  foot. 
And  even  then  the  absence  of  the  peiithemimeral  cwsura  is  compara- 
tively rare,  e.g.  in  such  lines  as  the  following  verse  of  Catullus: 

Eutmnuks  quibtus  | anguini‘\o  redijnita  cnpillo. 

Obs.  2 If  there  is  a strong  hephthemimeral  hut  a weak  penthe- 
mimeral  desuia,  there  is  generally  also  a strong  trihemimeral  caesura; 
as 

Non  nn\quam  gravis  | aere  do\nium  miki  dextra  redibat. 
FuHere\a  super  exuvi\as  ensemqae  reliclum. 

and  we  have  rarely  a weak  penthemimeral  without  a strong  trihemi- 
meral cJBSura,  or  vice  versa;  as 

Degene\renupie  Ne]^optole\nmm,  narjrare  meuiento 
Armen ^lariiis  \ Ajcr  a\gli  tec\lunujue  laremque. 

Weak  OEsuras  very  seldom  follow  in  succession;  but  we  have 
occasionally  such  lines  as 

Daphnin  ad  | astra  fe\remus  ajmavit  nos  cpiotpie  Daphnin. 

Una  Eu\rusque  No  tusque  ru\u7d  cre\berqtix  pro\oellis. 

Antiqu\a  e ce\dro  Ila\hisqw.  pu\lerque  Sajbinus 
Saturlnusque  «e|n«x  dalnique  bil/rontis  t|m«^o. 

Obs.  3 The  third  foot  rarely  makes  a diaeresis;  as 
Montibus  audiri  fragor  | et  resonautia  longe; 

for  this  divides  the  hexameter  into  two  trimeters:  and  it  must  not 
consist  of  a single  word;  for  the  exception  in  the  lino  of  Virgil, 

Summa  leves  hinc  | nescio  \ qua  dulcedine  laelae, 

is  only  apparent,  since  nescio  qua  is  regarded  as  constituting  one  word 
equivalent  to  an  indefinite  pronoun  (above,  175,  (b)). 

Obs.  4 Tlie  second  foot  is  very  rarely  comprised  in  a single  word,  as 
in  the  line  of  Virgil, 

Scilicet  I omnibus  \ est  labor  impendeiulus  et  omiies; 
except  when  inter  or  inira  is  followed  by  a monosyllabic  pronoun ; as 
Talibus  I inter  | se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant, 
for  then  the  connexion  of  the  words  produces  a quasi<aesura. 

Obs.  5 The  fourth  foot  is  not  comprised  in  a single  word,  unless  it 
is  preceded  by  a word  of  two  short  syllables,  as  in  the  line 

Excisum  Evboicae  lotus  \ ingens  | rupis  in  antrum. 
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or  by  a monosyllable  connected  in  syntax  or  sense  with  the  words  which 
follow;  as  in  the  lines 

Et  sine  Ute  loquax  cum  ] PaJhdia  | afifc  cornix. 

El  ^aviter  /renJent  sic  ] /ads  | ora  resolmt, 

Ohs.  G The  word  preceding  the  dactyl  of  the  fifth  foot  must  not  be 
a hacchius,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  a trisyllable  consisting  of  one  short  and 
two  long  syllables,  such  as  diderilui,  unless  a monosyllable  precedes;  as 
in  the  line 

PaUentes  hederas  et  dmdntvs  | litlora  myrios. 

Ohs.  7 If  the  fifth  foot  is  a spondee,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the 
fourth  must  be  a dactyl;  as 

ConstUU  I dtque  6cd\lis  Phr^g^a  agmhuX  | clrc««i|#pea;it|j. 

ClArd  di\im  stih6\Us  mdgjnum  JovXs  \ lncrf|7Hcn<«jH||. 

Ohs.  8 Words  of  more  than  three  syllables  and  monosyllables  arc 
rarely  found  at  the  end  of  hexameter  lines ; and  the  strong  ennchemimeral 
ciesura  is  not  often  found  in  the  last  dactyl,  unless  the  concluding  word 
is  a quadrisyllable,  when  it  is  of  course  inevitable;  thus  we  rarely  find 
such  lines  as 

Per  connvhia  iiostra  yer  incep\tos  hynie\naeos. 

Sternitur  exanimisqus  tremens  pro\cumbit  Au|m  hos. 

Nec  saturare  fimo  pingui  p/wle\at  sola  \ neve. 

But  the  older  writers,  as  Ennius,  very  often  have  lines  resembling 
the  cadence  of  the  first  two ; there  are  at  least  twenty-six  lines  in  Lu- 
cretius which  end  in  a monosyllable;  in  Horace’s  Satires  there  are  fifty- 
five  lines  with  monosyllabic  endings,  and  at  least  nine  with  a strong 
ennehemimeral  ctesura;  but  these  poets  are  not  to  be  imitated  in  all 
respects  by  the  modem  writer  of  hexameters.  Words  of  five  and  six 
syllables  at  the  end  of  the  line  are  also  very  rare ; as  in  Virgil’s 

Quarum  quae  forma  pulcherrima  | Eeio\peia, 
and  Horace's 

Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  su\perstiti\one\. 

With  regard  to  the  final  monosyllable,  it  is  not  so  objectionable, 
if  another  monosyllable  precedes ; as  in  Horace’s  line 

Principibiis  plaeuisse  viris  non  ultima  | laus  est\. 

Ohs.  9 It  is  desirable  to  avoid  hexameters,  which  rhyme  at  the 
middle  and  end.  These  verses  are  called  Leonine,  from  Leonius  a monk 
of  Paris,  who  first  regularly  introduced  them.  But  solitary  instances 
have  been  noticed  in  the  best  classical  poets;  thus  we  have  in  Viygil: 

Limits  ut  hie  du\rescil  | et  haeo  ui  cera  li\quescit\. 

in  Ovid  : 

Si  Trojae  \ falis  | aliquid  restore  pu\laiis\. 

Ohs.  10  In  consecutive  lines,  the  sense  must  be  carried  on  from  one 
verse  to  another,  and  the  pauses  and  caesuras  must  bo  varied.  If  the 
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pause  falls  after  tLe  first  word  in  a line,  the  word  thus  separated  is 
generally  a dactyl,  a trochee  or  a choriambus.  A s[>ondaic  word  is  rarely 
found  by  itself,  but  this  may  be  allowed,  if  there  is  a special  emphasis, 
as  in  the  lines  of  Virgil : 

Exslinctum  Xymphat  ertiddi  funere  Daphnin 

FUbant : | vos  coryli  testes  et  flumina  Nymphu. 

The  following  description  of  the  horse  from  the  third  Geargic  will 
exemplify  the  manner  in  which  Virgil  vai-ies  the  caesuras  and  pauses  in 
his  hexameters: 

Sin  ad  hdla  ma\gis  8ludi\um  tur\masque  fejroces, 

Aul  Al\phea  ro\tis  prae\labi  Jlnmbia  Pisae, 

Et  Jovis  in  lu\co  cur\rus  agi\tare  volantis; 

Primus  e\gui  labor  \ est  anignos  atque  arma  tddere 
Eellan\tum,  litu\usgue  pa\ti,  trac\tuque  gemente.m 
Ferre  ro\tam,  et  stabu\lo  /re\noa  au\dire  sonantis; 

Turn  magis  atque  7nn\gis  blan\dis  gau\dere  vuigistri 
Laudibus,  ||  el  plau\sae  soni\tum  cer|r!ci«  amare. 

Atque  haec  jam  pri\mo  de\pulsvs  ab  ubere  matris 
Audeat,  |J  inque  r?|ce7«  det  [ mollihus  ora  capistris 
Invaliilus,  ||  eliamque  tre\mens,  eti\am  inscius  aevi. 

At,  tribus  exacjtis,  ubi  | quarta  accesserit  aestas. 

Carpers  mox  gy\rum  incipi\at,  gradi\busque  sonars 
Composilis ; ||  sinu\etque  al\terna  volumina  crurum; 

Sitque  laboranti  simUis;  ||  turn  cursibiis  auras, 

Turn  vocet,  |[  ac,  per  ap\erta  vo\lans,  ceu  liber  habenis, 
jEquora,  ||  vix  su7n\ma  ves\tigia  po7iai  arena. 

241  (b)  Elegiac  Verse.  Not  only  does  custom  require  that 
the  dactyl  should  be  represented  by  a spondee  at  the  end  of  an 
hexameter  verse,  but  the  ictus  alone  may  suffice  for  the  close  of  a 
set  of  dactyls. 

This  is  regularly  the  case  with  the  dactylic  trimeter  catalectic 
or  penthemimer;  and  a class  of  poems,  called  Elegiac,  is  written  in 
complete  hexameter  lines  followed  alternately  by  pairs  of  these 
interrupted  trimeters,  which  are  erroneously  called  Pentameters. 
Example : 

GrdtulZr\  (EchMi\am  tXtil\lis  ac\ced^S\  vestrls\i 
Vlctd\rem  vlc\tae  ||  siiccubu\issS  quS\ror\\. 

Obs.  1 The  penthemimers  of  the  elegiac  must  be  kept  distinct,  and 
we  must  not  imitate  Catullus,  who  frequently  has  an  elision  at  the  end 
of  the  first  penthemimer. 

Obs.  2 The  last  word  of  the  line  should  be  an  iambus,  and  either  a 
verb,  a substantive,  or  pronoun ; it  should  not  be  preceded  by  an  elision ; 
and  the  word  preceding  it  should  not  be  a monosyllable.  There  are 
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exceptions  to  these  rules,  but  they  are  not  to  be  imitated.  For  example, 
a word  of  four  or  five  syllables  is  more  frequently  found  at  the  end  than 
a trisyllable,  and  a vei’y  emphatic  adjective  may  terminate  the  penta- 
meter. 

Ohs.  3 The  first  penthemimer  seldom  ends  with  an  iambic  word, 
but  when  this  is  the  ca.se  the  first  foot  is  generally  a spondee,  as  in  the 
line 

Pascehatque  suas  ||  ipse  senator  ores. 

But  there  are  not  unfrequent  excejitions  to  this;  thus  we  have  in 
the  same  narrative  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ll.  98 — 1U8)  the  following  instances  in 
close  succession ; 

At  tibi  I nave  tua  |(  tutius  aequor  trot. 

Jieildulit  I icta  suos  ||  jnUlice  chordti  smws. 

Ohs.  4 The  first  penthemimer  more  frequently  begins  with  a dactyl 
than  a sjwndee,  and  a spondaic  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  two  8i»ondees  in  the  example  above  are  not  to  be  imitated ; they 
are  required  in  the  special  case  by  the  antithesis. 

Ohs.  5 The  first  penthemimer  should  not  end  in  a monosyllable, 
unless  it  is  preceded  by  a word  of  one  long  or  two  short  syllables;  as  in 
the  lines 

A pecoris  lux  est  ||  ista  notata  metu. 

Saepe.  tihi  pater  est  ||  saepe  legendus  avus. 

Ohs.  6 The  first  penthemimer  should  not  begin  with  a spondee 
which  has  a i-eal  pause  after  it;  but  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  when  the  first  woid,  though  followed  by  a vocative  or  other  paren- 
thetical member,  belongs  in  sense  to  the  end  of  the  line;  as 

Vellem,  Maeonide,  ||  pectus  inesse  tuum. 

Ohs.  7 The  final  syllables  of  the  penthemimers  may  rhyme;  as 
Comat  virginejas  ||  Aosta  recurva  co|wki»|. 

But  Ijeonine  Verses  are  to  be  avoided,  and  i)crhaps  the  difference  of 
quantity  prevented  the  percej>tion  of  a true  rhyme  in  Ornd’s  line 
Quaerebant  | Jlavos  \ per  nemus  omtie  | /avos\. 

242  (c)  Ghjconic  Verse.  The  d.actyl  and  spondee,  whieh 
terminate  the  hexameter  verse,  appear  as  a separate  diporlia,  which 
is  calk'd  the  Adonnts,  and  always,  as  we  shall  see,  terminates  the 
Sapphic  stanza;  as 

Tm'utt  1 

If  the  second  dactyl  is  retained,  and  a basis  prefixed,  the  line  is 
called  a Glyconeus;  as 

X , 

Sic  te  II  divel  /mitfiis  Cj/jn-iH, 
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If  the  Adoniits  has  a basis  prefixed  it  is  called  a Phereci-ateus ; as 

X ^ 

GraO")  II  PyrrhS  sith  | eT«<rt5|j. 

The  Glyconic  verse  is  used  by  Catullus  with  a Pherecrateus 
•after  every  third  (31  [32])  or  fifth  line  (01  [59]). 

243  (d)  Clionainhic  Verse.  The  dactyl  and  long  syllable, 
which  form  the  end  of  the  pentameter,  appear  as  a catalectic 
dipodia  by  the  side  of  complete  pairs  of  feet.  Thus,  in  the  lesser 
Asclejnadean  verse,  we  have  two  dipodise  with  the  basis  prefixed, 
the  former  dipodia  appearing  as  a trihemimer  or  choriamhus;  and  in 
the  great  Asclepiadean  veree  the  complete  dipodia  is  preceded  by 
two  choHambi,  or  c.atalectic  dimeters.  Examples : 

X ^ , 

Maew\na8  Std\vls  ||  edlti  1 rigXbus  ||. 

y ^ , 

Til  ne  I quaest^rls  ||  scire  7i^\fds  ||  quern  mlhi  | quein  ft6r||. 

The  shorter  Asclepiadean  is  used  by  itself,  or  alternately  with 
Glyconei  (Hor.  1 Garni.  III.),  or  with  a Glyconeus  after  every  third 
line  (Hor.  4 Garni.  XII.),  or  in  couplets  followed  by  a Pherecrateus 
(245,  Obs.)  and  Glyconeus  (Hor.  1 Garm.  v.),  between  which  hiatus 
is  not  allowable. 

244  There  are  other  kinds  of  dactylic  verse,  which  are  less 
common ; thus,  we  have  the  Tetrameter ; as 

Aiit  EphS\s7m  b\md\risvg  Co|7a/d/i(||. 

Mcnsd\reni  cdhl\bent  Ar\chytS\\. 

And  the  penthemimer  occurs  as  a separate  verse  ; 

ITiIvTs  H I vmbnt  .sm|»«(7s||. 

B.  Anapaestic  Verse. 

245  (a)  Anajxiestic  Dimeter.  The  commonest  anapaestic 
system  is  the  dimeter,  which  consists  of  successive  pairs  of  feet, 
the  whole  system  being  counted  as  one  line  until  it  is  broken  by  a 
basis,  or  by  a catalectic  dimeter,  which  is  termed  a paroemiac. 
The  dactyl  and  spondee  may  take  the  place  of  the  anapiest,  except 
in  the  last  foot  of  the  dimeter,  where  the  d.octyl  is  not  used  by 
Seneca  Example : 

D.  L.  G.  2!) 
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Unde  ^g\nV  cluH  |)  nurUilUhu  r7«w|| 

^ r'  > 

J}ivi\8ua:  ffum  ||  dicta  Pro\nuthe^\\ 

Ctepsi\ssS  doU)\\,  2>dems\qu?  Joi'i\\ 

Fato  Z'x\pcndi\\ssS 

Oh».  The  Pherecrateus  was  formed  by  omitting  two  morae  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paroemiac  (see  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  Ed.  vii.  170). 

246  (b)  Ionic  a minore.  If  the  tliesis  in  the  anapaestic  dipodia 
is  represented  by  a single  long  syllable,  it  is  usual  to  term  this 
metre  lonicus  a minore,  in  contradistinction  to  a certain  form  of  the 
choriambic  rhythm  ctini  anacrusi,  which  was  called  the  lonicus  a 
ntajore.  Four  of  these  imperfect  anapaestic  dipodia*  form  a verso 
in  Horace ; thus, 

Mis?ru\rum  est  [|  n?c  &mo\ri  ||  darS  lu\dum  |)  n?que  </m|7c7|(. 


§ 3.  Double  Rhythms. 

A.  Trochaic  Verse. 

247  (a)  IthyphalUc  Metre.  The  trochee  is  a dactyl  with 
the  last  mora  omitted.  The  simplest  and  oldest  fomi  of  the  trochaic 
metre  is  the  ith yphallicus,  or  tripudiatio,  generally  called  the  Satur- 
nian verse,  in  which  the  ictus  occurred  thrice.  This  metre  alwaj-s 
appears  in  two  sets  of  three  feet  with  an  anacrusis.  It  was  very 
rude,  and  the  substitutions  for  the  trochee  were  extremely  arbi- 
trary, as  the  following  examples  will  show ; 

Ddy>unl  md\lum  Md\tcUl  |j  Naevi\d 

fii\gdt  pro\stPrnit  ||  /ndj-rlwds  l?gi\dnes\\. 

Fbjvi'm  Jojvis  cdnjcbrdcs  ||  flll\ae  so\rbrvs\\. 

248  (b)  Ilipponactcan  I'erse.  The  trochaic  metre  is  gene- 

rally counted  by  pairs  of  feet,  each  having  but  one  ictus,  i.e.  on 
the  first  syllable.  If  a long  syllable  is  added  to  a trochee,  the 
trihemimer  which  ixsults  is  called  dimeter  catalectic,  and  is  also 
designated  as  a creticus;  as  crcdi|cZ7|].  AVhen  the  last  .syllable  is 
resolved,  it  is  termed  pmeon  primus,  as  divitibiis ; if  the  first 
syllable  is  resolved,  it  is  called  paeon  rpiartus,  as  »i5s||.  The 
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jmeon  secundus,  as  Smahlmus,  and  the  jyaeon  tertius,  as  stlmulatus, 
correspond  in  the  number  of  rtvorae,  but  not  in  rhythm,  to  the  true 
cretic  mejisure.  The  Greeks  considered  the  Cretic  and  Paeonic 
metres  as  constituting  a special  class  of  rhythm.s,  which  they  desig- 
nated as  hemiolian,  i.  e.  ‘ one  and  half,’  because  the  ratio  of  the  arsis 
to  the  thesis  was  ^ : and  the  Cretic,  and,  by  implication,  the  trochaic 
dijmiia,  were  reckoned  as  equivalent  rhythmically  to  the  diictyl, 
because,  at  the  end  of  a line,  i.'-'— = ww.  The  trochaic  dipodia, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  metrical  systems,  is  generally 
regarde<l  as  = trochee  -t-  spondee  by  the  Augustan  poets.  If  the 
ithijphallic  is  increased  by  a long  syllable,  the  verse  is  called 
dimeter  catalectic;  as 

Trridi\tur  d'i\es  c??|(||. 

And  if  an  ithyphallic,  added  to  a trochaic  dipodia  cum  anacrusi, 
follows  this  dimeter,  the  metre  is  termed  Hipponactean ; as 

Non  Slur  nf-lque  aur(f\umll 

ri]nldfH  ||  In  /d|c«?jarj|. 

249  (c)  Tetrameter  Catalectic.  If  the  dimeter  catalectic  is 
added  to  a complete  dimeter,  the  verse  becomes  tetrameter  catalectic, 
— a form  which  was  much  u.sed  by  the  dramatistsj.  A tribrach 
may  stand  everywhere  for  the  trochee,  and  in  the  even  places  a 
spoudee ; the  older  poets,  who  follow  the  colIo<iuial  pronunciation, 
put  a spondee,  a dactyl,  or  an  anapa'st  in  any  place ; as 

Nmo\rl  nd\\lo  sed  | cssS  |||  mxirtTt\am  nil  j| 

Ego  quhm  | gtfnul  ||  turn  mSrl\turum  |||  sclvt  et  j el  rel  ||  s)7.«<h|?(|||. 

Nam  8dj)l\cns  vlr\\tute  ho\norvm  |||  praemi\um  hand  pra4'\\dam 
pgtll\\\. 

Ecquid  I video?  |)  ferro  | septus  J||  sl\des  .s(fcr(7s|)|. 

B.  lambic  Verse. 

250  The  iambus  always  appeal's  in  diimdiae,  the  .second  mem- 
lier  of  which  received  the  ictus.  A tribrach  may  bo  substituted 
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for  the  iambus  in  any  place  of  the  longer  verses,  or  a spondee  in 
the  o<ld  places. 

251  (a)  Dimeter  Acatalectic.  This  verse  consists  of  four 
feet;  the  first  and  third  may  be  spondees;  the  firat  a dactyl,  and 
the  second  a tribrach  ; as  in  the  following  e.vamples : 

lndr\^  aes||<uo|srf7«||. 

V?l  hdi'\dv.s  e\\reptil3  | lupo\\. 

Imbris  I 7in’e,s||5'«^  C('b»lj7(rrd<l|. 

Fdrtl  I 8equa\\mur  pec\tdre\\. 

Vlde\rS  prop!", \nlntes  | do;a«?/il|. 

Ast  ?(jd  1 vtcis|l«im  rils5i‘5i|. 

252  (b)  Trimeter  Acatalectic.  This  verse,  which  is  also 
called  the  Senarius,  may  consist  of  six  iambi,  which  is  the  case  in 
Horace’s  xvith  Eqwde,  and  admits  tribrachs  any  where  but  in  the 
last  foot,  spondees  in  the  odd  places,  dactyls  in  the  first  and  third, 
and  an  anapsest  in  the  first  foot ; as 

Sills  I it  yjllsdf  Rd\md  ru7tl|. 

Alltl\hus  cd)u\bus  hSmi\\ctdam  i/ec|<<5r«»||. 

CV7nrd(|tt  brivl\\bus  lm\j)licu\\td  vipirls\\. 

PosUdH\jtt^  vi?r||n<rs  di\tls  ej’|J<7»ten  d<ywas||. 

dptdt  I quie\\tem  PilS\p7s  pater\\. 

If  the  last  word  in  the  line  is  a trisyllable,  the  fifth  foot  ought  to 
be  an  iambus  or  a tribrachys.  The  second  of  the  above  examples 
is  one  of  some  twenty  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  ought  to  be  a 
pcnthemimeral  or  hephthemiraeral  cmsiira ; if  possible,  the  former, 
as  in  the  above  examples. 

Obs.  If  trimeters  follow  a dactylic  hexameter,  or  dimeters  follow 
trimeters,  the  poem  is  called  an  Ef^dos.  Horace  has  a book  of  such 
poema 

253  (c)  The  Scazon.  If  the  hist  foot  of  the  senarius  is  a 
spondee,  the  line  is  called  a scazon,  <jr  “ halting  line.’  The  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  feet  must  then  be  iambi ; as 

Nec  fvn\tS  h7||tr«  qrrv\lul  |I  cctii<7?|Ztn5l|. 
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254  (d)  Tetrameter  Catalectic.  If  we  add  a catalectic  metre 
to  the  senariu.s,  we  have  a tetrameter  catalectic;  as 

In  I dteru  i.s|l<i7c  Pilr\m^no  est  \\f6rtas\s^  quod  \\  mlndr\e\\. 

Et  a^\tuas  II  v^liitl  mTnu\\td  7iuig\iw\l 

§ Asymirtete  Rhythms. 

255  If  rhytlims  of  different  kinds  are  put  together,  the  verse 
Ls  called  asynartete  {dawapTyTos),  or  ‘ unconnected.’  The  most 
common  of  these  combinations  are  dactyls  mixed  with  trochaic 
dipodiaj;  and  if  the  trochees  follow  the  dactyls,  the  verse  is  termed 
logaoedic. 

256  (a)  Sapphic  Verse.  The  ordinary  Sapphic  stanza  consists 
of  three  asynartete  lines  followed  by  an  Adonius  (242).  The  first 
three  lines  are  made  up  of  a dactyl  flanked  by  two  trochaic  dipodife, 
in  each  of  which  the  second  foot  is  a spondee;  the  metre  therefore 
stands  thus : 

lul__|iZ^w||lw|__ll|  (ter) 

Jam  sittls  terllris  ntvis  |1  dtqu^  | dirae||l 
Grandi\nis  mT||.«t  patSr  ||  ct  r«|6ente||l 
Dexto\rd  S(ilcr(W  jacdWliitus  | orcfs|]| 

Terruit  \ urhem\\\. 

Ob-7. 1 We  mu.st  always  have  either  a strong  ciesura  after  the  fifth 
syllable,  lus  in  the  specimen  ju.st  given,  or  at  least  a weak  ctesuia  after 
the  sixth  syllable,  as  in  the  line 

Quern  virum  ant  he\rod  ly\ra  vel  acri. 

The  former  is  much  the  more  usual. 

Obs.  2 The  last  word  of  the  third  line  sometimes  makes  a false 
csesura  with  the  Adonius,  as  in  the  following  examples  from  Horace : 

LabUur  ripa  Jove  non  probaiUe  u- 
xorius  amnis. 

Thracio  bacchante  7iiagis  sub  inter- 
lunia  vento. 

Grosphe  nec  yemmis  rwque  purpura  ve- 
nale  nec  auro. 

Obs.  3 There  may  be  an  hypermeter  at  the  end  of  a Sapphic 
line;  as 

Dissidens  plebi  nurnero  bealor-urn 
ExirnU  mrtus. 
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Obs.  4 The  later  poets,  such  as  Seneca  and  Boethius,  introduce  the 
Adonius  after  any  number  of  Sapjihic  lines,  or  omit  it  altogether.  For 
example,  in  Seneca’s  Medea,  6!) ‘2 — 6G9,  there  are  17  Sappliic  lines  fol- 
lowed by  an  Adoniu-e;  and  in  the  Uippolyhis,  274 — 329,  tifty-one  Sap- 
jdiic  verses  are  followed  at  once  by  a system  of  Anapaestic  dimeters. 

257  There  is  <a  longer  form  of  the  Sapphic  line,  in  which  the 
first  trochaic  dipoilia  is  followed  hy  <a  choriambus,  or  incomplete 
dactylic  dimeter,  which  precedas  the  usual  dactyl;  and  there  is  al.so 
a shorter  form  in  which  the  fir.st  trochaic  dipodia  is  omitted.  The 
two  appear  together  in  an  ode  of  Horace ; thus, 

LydXd  1|  die  per  ( dmneti\\, 

Tc  dejus  o\ro  Sphd\rln  ||  C(7r  r«  (7|»!(7nf7o|[|. 

258  If  the  dactyl  in  the  former  of  these  lines  is  preceded  by 
a basis  and  followed  by  an  ithyphallicus  insteatl  of  a dipodia,  the 
verse  is  ciilled  the  Phalaecian  hendecusyllahle ; a.s 

Passer  ||  deltcl\\ae  m?\iie  pu\eUde\\\. 

259  (b)  Alcaic  Verse.  If  we  call  the  trochaic  dipodia  A,  the 
d.-ictylic  B,  and  the  anacrusis  x,  the  Alcaic  stanza  of  four  lines  will 
consist  of  two  lines  contiiining  x -f  A -|-  B,  followed  by  x -f  2 A and 
B-f  A;  thus, 

X A.  B. 

ut  J dltd  II  sfet  mvtf  | cdndldam\\. 

X A.  B. 

So\rdclS  I nec  Jam  ||  7»ii  07!ms||. 

X 2 A. 

Sll\vae  la\hdrdn\(es  g?\luqii?\\. 

B.  A. 

Flumind  | conslite\\rint  <i\cutd. 

Ohs.  1 There  ean  bo  no  cresura  between  A and  B in  the  first  two 
lines,  unless  there  is  an  elision ; as 

Quis  I devl\iim  scdr\\tnm  ellel\it  dSm5\\. 

There  are  very  few  examples  of  such  lines  as 

Hostile  arairum  cx\ercit)ts  insolens. 

MenJteinque  lympha\tam  Mareotico. 
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Ob».  2 The  anacniHis  is  rarely  a short  syllable,  but  this  occurs 
sometimes,  as  in  the  tii'st  lino  above^  and  there  are  only  fifteen  instances 
in  Horace  in  which  a monosyllable  terminates  the  trochaic  dipodiaj  and 
then  the  anacrusis  Ls  also  a monosyllabic  word ; as  in  the  line 

I Cladc/Hae  non  \\  pirflei\hii 

Still  more  rai*e  is  a monosyllable  at  the  end  of  the  dactylic  di- 
potlia;  as 

Ne  \Jorte  I a-cdds  [)  lnlcrl]lurd  yMflcJj. 

But  et  with  an  elision  preceding  is  not  uncommon ; as 

Fortuna  saevo  laeta  wgatio  et. 

Obs,  3 The  anacrusis  of  the  third  lino  is  most  frequently  a long 
syllable  j but  Honice  has  teu  instances  to  the  contrary. 

Obs.  4 The  third  lino  does  not  begin  with  a word  of  four  syllables 
unless  an  elision  follows;  as 

F antdia  et  veclea  et  arcus. 

Two  dissyllables  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  must  be  avoided 
altogether.  And  Horace  has  only  the  following  instance  of  a mono- 
syllable followed  by  a cretic ; 

//unc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectra. 

Obs.  5 The  third  line  must  not  end  with  a monosyllable,  except 
it  be  et  or  in  with  an  elision ; nor  with  two  dis.syllables,  or  a woi-d 
of  four  syllablc.s,  though  Horace  has  three  instances  of  a quadrisyllable 
and  eight  of  two  dis-syllaiiles  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  his  Odes, 
which  are  not  so  exact  as  the  tliii-d  and  fourth  books. 

Obs.  6 As  a general  rule  the  trochaic  dimeter  contained  in  the 
third  line  ought  to  have  a j>enthemimeral  caesura.  Hence  the  best 
rhythm  is  three  words  of  thiee  syllables  each,  or  equivalent  sulistitu- 
tions;  as 

De'seendi  | Cdrvi\iui  jil\bente  \. 

Ndr\rdiar  \ et  y>m(el  CA\tonls\\. 

Dc\nilssA  \tempes\tCis  db  [ Eard\\. 

0 \ ndhjnd  | Carlhiijgo  y>r3j6rosls||. 

The  following  may  also  be  imitated : 

l)U\inetd  I ndUilitnqui  | s~dvam\\. 

(S^/jrae  ld\bOr(ln\iis  ge\luque\\. 

Por\hls  A\lexdn\dreA  | aiZ/>^ez||. 

Non  erd\hescen\dis  <h/[»r74||. 

De\linit  I usus  | nec  F(lUem(l\\. 
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Obs.  7 A short  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  first  thi-ee  lines,  with 
a vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  line,  must  be  avoided,  and 
there  are  two  instances  in  Horace  of  an  hy|>ermeter  and  ecthli|>sis  at  the 
end  of  the  third  line ; 

Sirrs  I ex'i\irtra  el  \ nos  in  iiitcrtC-um 
ExsUiu)n — 

Ciim  I pav?  I <lel<l\linfis  Elrusc-uni 
In  mars. 

Obs,  8 The  fourth  line  should  not  have  a diairesis  after  both  the 
dactyls,  and  we  should  generally  avoid  a weak  caesura  in  the  second 
dactyl,  though  we  have  such  lines  us  the  following  in  Horace : 

0 Tludi\<irche,  me\rum  diola. 

Jupiter  I ipse  ru\ens  tumultu. 

Slesiehor\iqHe  yra\ves  camoenas. 

Quae  caret  \ ora  c?'u|ore  nostro. 

Occasional  exani)ilcs  are  found  in  which  the  last  lino  is  made  up 
of  only  two  words;  us 

Divitias  operosiores. 

Proyeniein  vitiosiorem. 

B>tt  these  will  naturally  be  of  rare  occun-eneo.  The  best  rhythms 
for  the  hist  line  consist  of  three  words  or  their  natural  substitutes;  ns  in 
the  following: 

Dr-decorum  pretiosus  emptor. 

Missilibus  rnrlior  sayittis. 

llesperias  mala  luctuosae. 

Gaudia  luminihus  reuwtis. 

Poctda  pruetereunle  l-ympha. 

Tempos  Amazonia  securi. 

Or  the  resolved  lines  corresponding  to  these  in  rhythmical  cadence ; as 

De  tenero  medilaiur  unyui. 

Ills  dies  Lalio  tenebris. 

Dura  J'nyne  mala  dura  belli. 

Pertxdit  Ausonias  ad  urbes. 

Ducit  opes  animumqne  ferro. 

Proelia  coujuyibtis  loquenda. 

260  (c)  Arckilochtan  Verse.  This  is  a dactylic  tetrameter  fol- 
lowed by  an  ithyphallicus ; ns 

SbloUur  I Sens  hi\cmj}S  gra\td  vicS  \\  rerlis  | It  /’(tlfoni |||. 
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261  (fl)  Elegiamhus.  This  is  composed  of  a dactylic  penthe- 
tnimer  and  iambic  dimeter ; as 

DesTndt  ] ini2)drl\brts  ||  cTrtd\re  sub\m~dds  \ piidor. 

262  (e)  lambelegtis.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  and 
consists  of  an  iambic  dimeter  followed  by  a dactylic  penthe- 
mimer;  as 

Tu  vV.nd  Tdr\gmto  \ mdve  |!  consuls  \ ^inssa 

263  ( f ) Galliumbicus.  Catullus  in  his  A ttis  iutroiluces  a 
measure,  which  is  called  Galliambic  from  its  use  by  the  Galli,  or 
priests  of  Cyljele,  and  from  the  practice  of  scanning  it  ;is  an 
iambic  rhythm.  It  is  really  a sort  of  spurious  tnx;haic  metre, 
made  up  of  a trochaic  dipodia  preceded  and  followed  by  a jiaeon 
tertim,  and  finished  off  by  a cretic,  or  paeon  quartus.  As  the 
second  and  fourth  elements  are  equivalent  to  the  fii-st  and  third 
only  in  the  assumed  relation  of  the  four  paeons  (248),  the  verse 
is  really  asynartete.  It  is  scanned  according  to  the  following 
scheme : 


1. 

7. 

3- 

4- 

Pson  tertiuA. 

Trochaic  dipodia. 

P^eon  tertius. 

Pson  qaartuB. 

— \J 

1 w-  - 

\J  KJ  1 1 

~~ 

'U  w 1 

1 

Super  alta  \ 

vectus  A tt  is  | 

celeri  ra\te 

mai'ta 

IJea  magna  \ 

1 dea  Gybelle  \ 

dea  domina\Dindymi 

lUtgue  ut  do\mum  Gybelles  \ tetigere  \lassulae 
Laemmque  \ pecoris  hostem  1 stiinulans  i|fa  loquitur. 

264  The  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Romans  derived  most  of 
their  metres,  made  great  use  also  of  the  Antispastic  rhythm, 

I (Gr.  Gr.  art.  672  sqq.),  which  is  not  u.sed  by  tbe  Latin 
poets.  They  also  counted  by  rhythms  in  the  ratio  which  they 
called  epitrites  {hrlrpiToi).  These  were  the  reverse  of  the  paeon, 
and  contained  three  long  syllables  and  one  short;  according  to 
the  place  of  the  short  syllable,  the  epitrite  was  called  first,  second, 

third  or  fourth.  The  fourth  epitrite, which  was  also 

termed  the  antispast  of  seven  times  {dimavatmicq  hrrdayiwi'),  or 
monogenes  (jwvoyevrjs),  is  alluded  to  by  Cic.  {de  Orat.  I.  5.9.  251, 
according  to  the  e.\cellent  emendation  of  the  Baron  von  Bunau),  as 
a rhetorical  rhythm. 
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§ h.  Cam’ic  Metres. 

265  The  subject  of  the  Latin  Comic  Metres  cannot  bo  di.s- 
cu.sscd  without  iiujuirie-s  into  the  colhxjuial  pronunciation  of  tlie 
languivge,  which  are  beyond  tlie  sco|)C  of  a practical  work  like  the 
present. 

Besides  this,  it  ha.s  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  eminent 
scholars,  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject,  how  far 
the  accent  of  the  spoken  language  was  allowed  to  influence  the 
structure  of  dramatic  verse.  And  it  is  certain  that  eventually 
Latin  ver.ses  were  constructed  with  a substitution  of  accent  for 
quantity.  In  a practical  grammar,  therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Latin  Come- 
dians constructed  the  lines  of  most  fre<iuent  occurrence  in  their 
dialogues. 

The  most  common  metres  in  the  Ljitin  Comedies  are  the 
(a)  Iambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic  or  Senarins ; (b)  the  lambic  I'etra- 
meter  Catalectic,  called  also  the  Septenarius  or  Comicus  quadratus  ; 
(c)  the  lambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic,  called  also  Octomiritts  or 
Boiscius  from  its  inventor  Boiscus ; (d)  the  Trochaic  T'etrameter 
Catalectic,  called,  like  the  conespondiug  iambic  verse,  Septenarius 
and  quadratus ; (e)  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  or  Octo- 
mwius;  and  (f)  the  Bacchiac  verse. 

(a)  lambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic. 

266  The  following  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  lambic 
Senarius,  as  emploj'ed  by  the  Comedians  (Ter.  Andr.  IV.  1.  31): 

Pa.  Immo  etiam,  quo  \ tu  minus  scis  a^rumnas  meds,  \ 

Haec  nuptiad  \ non  adpard\hantur  mihl;  \ 

Nec  postub{\bat  nunc  quisquam  ux\orem  dard.  | 

Ch.  Scio:  tu  codc\tus  tua  volun\tate  es.  Pa.  mand.  \ 

JTondtuH  etiam  sets.  | Cu.  Scio  equidem  duc\turum  esse  td.  \ 
Pa.  Cur  me  eniedsi  | hoc  audi.  Num\quam  destitit  \ 

. Instare,  ut  di\cerem  me  duciturum  patri;  \ 

Suadere,  ord\re,  usque  adeo  dd^nec  perpullt.  \ 

Cu.  Quis  Jmno  istucl  Pa.  Dd\vos.  Ch.  Davos!  qudmob\rem? 
Pa.  Nescid:  | 

Nisi  [jii]  mihi  [mf]  deos  [dyos]  fuls\se  iratos,  qui  aus\cuUa- 
verim.  | 
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(b)  lambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic. 

267  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Iambic  Septenarius 
(Ter.  Ilecyr.  v.  2.  2+) : 

L.  At  haec  a7nl\cae  eriint,  ubi  qudmob\rem  advenei-is  \ resci.scent. 
Ph.  At  easdem  ami\cas  fore  tibi  [ promitto,  rem  libi  | cognorint: 
Num  Mas  eriAfe  et  te  simul  | sitspiiid\ne  ejsolves. 

B.  Perii,  pudA  \ Philumenad:  | vos  sequimini  in\tro  hue  ambae. 
L.  Quidst  mihi  quod  riui\Um  quam  quod  hinc  \ intelligo  i\venire^ 
Ut  gratiam  iue\a)n  sine  med  \ dispeiidio  A | 7uihi  prosMi. 
Xam  sist  ift  hade  | nunc  Pamqdiilum  \ vere  ab  sd  segr\egarit, 
Scit  se  nobili\tatem  ex  ed  | I'c  nactam  et  gldr\iam  esse: 
B,fert  gratiam  ei\i  uiiaque  nds  | sibi  opera  amt\cos  jungit. 

(c)  lambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic. 

268  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  lambic  Octonaidus 
(Ter.  A ndr.  I.  3.  1) : 

Enimvero,  Dd\ve,  nil  locist  | segnitiae  ndque  | socordide,  | 
Quantum  intelUx\i  modo  seals  \ sententidm  \ de  nuqdils:  | 

Quae  si  non  ds\tu  providdn\tur,  me  aat  erum  | pessum  dabunt:  | 
Eec  quid  again  cdr\tumst:  Pamphilum\ne  adjutem,  an  aus]cultem 
seal.  I 

Si  ilium  relin\giw,  ejus  vitae  tivie]o;  sin  opltu  lor,  hujus  minds;  \ 
Cui  verba  ddre  | difficilest:  pri\mumjam  de  amdjre  hoc  comperit;  | 
Me  infensus  sdr\vat,  ne  quam  fdciam  \ in  nuptits  \ fallacidm,  j 
Si  sensertt,  | perii,  aid  quam  hibi\tum  fuerit  cau\sam  ceperlt,  | 
Qua  jure  qua  | me  injurid  | praecipitem  in  j)ls\trinum  dablt.  \ 

(d)  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic. 

269  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Trochaic  Septenarius 
(Plautus,  Captivi,  V.  3.  1) : 

Ph.  Ildgio,  assum  \ si  quid  me  vis  | Impera.  He.  Hie  gna\tdm 
meum 

Tu6  patri  ait  se  \ vdndidisse  \ sdx  minis  in  | 'Alide.  \ 

Ph.  Qiiam  diu  id  fac\tum'stt  St.  Hie  annus  | Incipit  vi'icdsi- 
mus. 

Ph.  Fdlso  memorat.  \ St.  Aut  ego,  aut  tu.  \ Ndm  tibi  quad\- 
rlmulum  | 

Ttius  pater  pe\culiarem  \ pdrvolum  pue\rd  dedit.  \ 

Ph.  Quid  erat  ei  no\mdn?  Si  vera  | dicis,  memora  \ dim  mihi. 
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St.  Paf'jmmn  voci\tdtunt;  post  vos  | indidistis  \ Tyndaro. 

Ph.  Cur  ego  te  non  | ndvil  St.  Quia  mos  | oblivis\ci 
iu'mnnibtis. 

X^que  nuvisse  | ctijus  nihili  | sit  faciunda  | grdtia. 

(e)  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acutalectic. 

270  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Trochaic  Octonarius 
(Plautus,  Bacchides,  rv'.  3.  1) : 

P^tulans,  proterv\o,  iracundo  | dnimo,  indomito,  in\c6gitato 
Sine  modo  et  mo\ddstia  sum,  | sine  bono  ju\re  dtque  honore, 
'Incredibilis  | imposque  animi,  | inamahilis,  in\ldj>idus  vivo, 
Mdlevolente  inlge'nio  natus.  | pdstremo  id  mist  | quod  volo  aliis. 

(f)  Bacchiac  Verse. 

271  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bacchiac  Verse,  mixed 
as  it  often  is  with  Cretics  (Plautus,  Menaechmi,  iv.  2.  1) : 

Ut  hoc  u\timur  majc\um4  mo\re  | mdiv  | moUsto\qiie  inul\tum:  (Bac- 
chiac) : 

'Atque  uti  \ quique  sunt  1 dptumi,  | mdxumi:  | mdrem  habent  | 
huncce  | (Cretic) 

Clidntis  I sibi  domes  \ volmit  es]se  multos;  | (Bacch.  with  Iambus) ; 
Boninean  | mali  sint,  | id  hxiud  quae\ntdnt:  y^Bacch.  with  Iambus) : 
Rds  nuigis  | quadritur,  | qitdm  clien\tum  Jides  | qudjusmodi  | 
cliieat.  I (Crctic). 

Si  quis  est  \ pauper  ut\que  haiid  mains,  | ndquam  kabetur ; | ) 

Sin  mains  \ dives  est,  \ is  cliens  | friigi  habetur.  | ) 

(Crctics  with  Trochaic  di}x>dia). 

§ 6.  Accentual  and  rhyming  Verses. 

272  (a)  The  substitution  of  accent  for  quantity,  which  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  will  he  sufficiently  exem- 
plified by  the  following  verses  on  the  martyrdom  of  Marcellinus  and 
Petrus  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (Fleetwood,  Syli.  Inscr.  Monum. 
Christ,  p.  449) : 

Puae  quaedam  rdferuntur  Romae  natad  fdminae ; 

'Una  dicta  dst  Lucilla,  Firmininot/ue  ddtera; 

Vdram  puris  rdtinentes  Christi  fidem  cdrdibus. 

Quad  joropinqui  tdr  beati  MdHyris  Tibiirtii, 

'Ad  illius  dssidentes  sdcrosanctum  tumulum, 

Ddi  gratas  vigilando  ducebant  exculnas. 
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Quihtts  ijm  aim  beatis  s^met  comiUintibus, 

Mnrcellino  dtque  Petro  vidnifeste  rctulit 
Per  soporan,  ubi  sacra  jdcuissent  cdrpura 
' Eorundem  dlectwum,  dtque  simul  ddmonet, 

'Ut  euutes  absque  mora  ilia  statim  auferant, 

'Et  in  o'ypta  siium  prope  ciireiit  corpus  ponere. 

In  these  imitations  of  the  trochaic  Eeptenarius  it  will  be  oljserved 
that  the  ictus  always  corresponds  to  the  accent  (above,  3,  (6)), 
except  in  the  word  ducebaiit.  An  approximation  to  this  kind  of 
versification  is  cited  as  early  as  the  time  of  Julius  Ca*sar,  whose 
soldiers,  according  to  Suetonius  {Jul.  Caesar,  51),  sang  thus  at  his 
triumph  over  the  Gauls  : 

'Urbani  senate  ua-ores  modchum  calmm  adducimus. 

AYirum  in  Gallia  effutuisti:  at  hie  sumpsisti  mutuum. 

Here  also  the  accent  corresponds  to  the  ictus  except  in  the  first 
word. 

273  (b)  The  tendency  to  homoeoteleuton  or  rhyme,  which  was 
common  enough  in  the  oldest  Latin  verse  (see  Ennius,  apud  Cic. 
Tusc.  I.  35,  44 ; de  OJic.  I.  12 ; Anonym,  ap.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  28 ; 
Orat.  in.  38;  Plant.  Capt.  I.  1.  17;  Cos.  ii.  7.  1;  Cistell.  il.  1. 
48;  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  1.  1),  and  which  the  classical  poets  generally, 
but  not  always,  avoided,  was  allowed  to  prevail,  when  accent  liad 
superseded  quantity,  and  Christian  poets  in  the  middle  ages  used 
this  sul)stitute  for  the  resources  of  the  old  metrical  .system  wdth  no 
inconsiderable  success.  The  following  stanzas  from  the  celebrated 
hymn  de  Novissimo  judicio,  by  Thomas  of  Celano,  a Minorite  of  the 
13th  century,  furnish  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  : 

Judex  ergo  quum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit 
Nil  inultum  7'dmanebit. 

Quid  su7n  miser  tur/i  dicturusl 
Qudm  qxttro7ium  i-dgatui'us  1 
Quu77i  vix  Justus  sit  securus  1 

Occasional  practice  in  writing  tliese  rhyming  trochaics  will  con- 
tribute to  extend  the  student’s  command  over  the  Latin  language, 
if  he  is  careful  to  observe  the  classical  ussiges  of  quantity  and 
metre,  which  are  signally  neglected  in  most  of  these  sacred  Latin 
poems. 
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§ 7.  Poetic  Ptyle  os  connected  with  Metre. 

274  Elaborate  treati.ses  have  been  written  on  the  .style,  diction, 
and  idiom  of  Latin  poetry.  The  most  important  of  these  works  is 
Jani’s  {Artis  Poeticae  Latinae  Libri  iv.  Hake,  1774),  which  has 
also  appeared  in  an  English  adaptation  {Art  of  Latin  Poetry.  Cam- 
bridge, 1828).  And  the  student,  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject, 
may  have  recourse  to  one  of  these  books.  Most  of  the  grammatical 
forms  peculiar  to  poetry,  have  been  noticed  in  their  projMjr  places. 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  a few  particulars  respecting 
those  forms  and  constructions,  which  are  adopted  to  obviate  some 
difficulty  of  metre. 

(a)  Obsolete  forms  are  sometimes  used  to  help  the  scansion;  thus 
we  have  genitives  in  Si  for  ae;  imperf.  in  -ibam  for  -uhim,  and  even  in 
-ibo  for  and  infinitives  in  -ier  for  -i;  olli  for  illi ; and  indn-  for  in- 
in  compounds,  as  imlni>eralor  for  imperator.  These  and  other  archaisms 
are  generally  confined  to  epic  verse. 

(b)  Syllables  are  contmett'd  when  the  metre  requires  it;  thus  wo 
have  always  t for  ti  in  di  for  dii,  and  in  the  gen.  sing,  of  substantives  in 
Virgil  and  Horace;  and  itm  is  written  for  either  wmm  or  for  -ium  in 
the  gen.  plur. ; u is  written  for  «i  and  e for  ei,  as  in  comUintis  jtivenem 
fde;  jmree  metu;  we  have  -nsse,  -aasem,  -esse,  -essem  for  -avisse,  -euisse, 
-avissein,  -evissem;  also  -aro,  -oro  for  -avrro,  -overo;  and  in  particular 
words  we  have  contractions  of  contiguous  short  syllables,  as  reice  for 
rijice,  conipostus  for  com]x>silus,  jnortia  for  jmeritut,  and  even  when  the 
second  syllable  is  long,  as  aspris  for  asjKris  (Virg.  jEn.  ii.  379).  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  resolutions,  as  luivila  for  naiUu,  sUua  for  sUva, 
alituum  for  alittim. 

(c)  Prepositions  are  separated  from  their  ca.ses;  a.s  argutos  inter 

strepero  auscr  olores  (Virg.  Eel.  ix.  36) ; and  pre]>ositions  and  other  se- 
parable words  are  divided  by  what  is  cjillod  tmesis  from  the  rest  of  the 
comjxmud,  as  inque  salntatum  liu(|uo  (V'irg.  jEa.  ix.  288);  argentopo»< 
omnia  ponos  (Hor.  1 Semu  l.  86);  subjects  trioni  (Virg.  Georg,  m. 

381);  qiiae  me  cunqite  vocant  terra'  (Virg.  Ain.  l.  014). 

(d)  Onccisms  arc  occasionally  intnxluced;  thus  the  gen.  is  used  a.s 
an  ablative  (above,  153,  Obs.  4),  and  the  participle  is  u.seil  as  an  infin. 
in  an  objective  sentence,  e.  g.  sensit  medios  delapsns  in  hoste.s,  Virg. 
AHn.  II.  377  (cf.  above,  177,  Obs.  1). 

(e)  The  order  of  the  words,  in  Latin  as  in  other  poetry,  is  often 
affected  by  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  but  a study  of  the  best  author.s 
will  con-ect  the  natural  tendency  to  take  undue  liberties  in  this  resi)ect. 
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The  best  writers  of  Latin  are  called  auctores  classic!,  i.  e.  ‘ authors  of 
the  first  class,’  a phrase  derived  from  the  coniitia  centuriata,  which 
divided  the  Roman  people  into  classes  according  to  their  wealth  (Aul. 
Gel.  xi-ic.  8).  They  are  also  subdivided,  according  to  the  old  mytholo- 
gical arrangement,  into  authors  of  the  golden  and  silver  age  respectively. 
The  ])eriod  during  which  the  I^atin  language  flourished  in  full  perfection 
was  little  more  tlian  three  hundred  years,  that  is,  from  about  200  B.&  to 
about  100  A.D.  The  Christian  sera  indicates  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  golden  and  silver  ages  of  Latinity. 

A.  Golden  Age. 

T.  Maccius  Plautus  (254-184  aa);  b.  at  Sarsina  in  Umbria:  20 
Comediea 

P.  Terentius  Afer  (195-159  aa);  b.  at  Carthage:  6 Comedies. 

M.  Terentius  Varro  (116-28  ac.);  b.  at  Rome:  3 books  on  Agriculture; 
6 books  on  the  Latin  Language. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  (106-43  b.c  );  b.  at  Arpinum,  in  the  Volscian  terri- 
tory: Rhetorical  and  Philosophical  Works;  Oi-alions;  Epistles. 

C.  Julius  C»sar  (100-44  B.c.);  b.  at  Rome:  History. 

T.  Lucretius  Cams  (95-52  ac.) ; b.  at  Rome ; Philosophical  Poetry. 

C.  Valerius  Catullus  (87-47  B.C.);  b.  at  Vemna:  Lyric  and  Elegiac 
Poetry. 

Cornelius  Nepos  ( ? -30  b.c.);  b.  at  Verona:  Lives  of  Cato  and  Atti- 
cus.  The  other  biographies  ascribed  to  him  were  written  by 
.iEmilius  Probus  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

C.  Sullustius  Crispus  (86-34  b.c.);  b.  at  Amitenium,  in  the  Sabine 
territory:  histories  of  the  rebellion  of  Catiline  and  the  war  with 
J ugurtha. 

P.  Virgilius  (or  rather  Vergilius)  Maro  (70-19  b.c.);  b.  at  Andes  near 

Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul:  10  books  of  Bucolics,  4 of  Georgies,  and 
12  of  the  .Xneid. 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (65-8  B.C.) ; b.  at  Venu.sia  in  Apulia:  4 books  of 

Odes,  1 book  of  Kpodes,  2 of  Satires,  uud  2 of  Epistles  in  verse. 
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Albius  Tibullus  (54 M8  b.c.);  b.  at  Pedum  near  Tibur  iu  Latium:  Ele- 
giac Poetry. 

Sex.  Aurelius  Proi)crtius  (51  M9  b.c.);  b.  in  Umbria:  Elegiac  Poetry. 
Titus  Li^nus  (59-19  B.C.);  b.  at  Padua  iu  Cisalpine  Gaul : Hi.story. 

P.  Ovidiu.s  Naso  (13  B.c.-lS  A.B.);  b.  at  Sulmo,  in  the  territory  of  tbe 

Pcligni : Elegiac  Poetry,  and  Mythology  in  verse. 

M.  Vitnivius  Pollio  (1) ; Architecture. 

ilL  Monilius  (also  aM anlius  or  itaJHun)  (?):  Astronomy  in  verse. 

B.  Silver  Age. 

T.  Phsednis  (1);  Fables. 

M.  Anna!U8  Seneca,  father  of  L.  Seneca,  and  grandfather  of  Lucan  ((!(! 

ac.-30  A.D.) : Rhetoric. 

Velleius  Paterculus  (killed  A.D.  31):  History. 

L.  Julius  Moderatus  Columella  (?):  Agriculture. 

A.  Per.siu8  Flaccus  (a.d.  38-05):  0 Satire.s. 

C.  Silius  Italicus  (a.d.  25-100):  Epic  Poetry. 

L.  Annseus  Seneca  (kille<l  a.d.  65) : Philosophy. 

M.  Annieus  Lucanus  (a.d.  38-65):  Epic  Poetry. 

C.  Plinius  Secundus  (a.D.  23-79):  Natural  History. 

Valerius  Maximus  (1):  Anecdotes. 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (ob.  a.d.  88)  : Ejiic  Poetry. 

Q.  Curtius  Rufus  (?):  Life  of  Alexander  tbe  Great 
M.  Fabius  Quintilianus  (ob.  a.d.  88):  Rhetoric. 

P.  Pajiiuius  Statius  (ob.  a.d.  95) : Poetry  of  various  kinds. 

M.  Valerius  Martialis  (?) : Epigrams. 

D.  Junius  Juvenalis  (about  A.D.  95) : 16  Satires. 

L.  Annaeus  Florus  (do.):  History. 

C.  Cornelius  Tacitus  (cos.  a.d.  97):  History,  Biography,  and  Rhetoric. 
C.  Plinius  Cascilius  Secundus,  nephew  of  the  older  Pliny  (about  a.d.  95): 
Epi.stles  and  Oratory. 

C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus  (do.):  Biographies. 

Pomixjuius  Mela(?):  Geography. 

The  nature  of  the  ancient  Roman  language,  before  the  classical 
age,  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  short  s|>ecimen3  of  old  Latinity. 

(a)  Royal  Laws. 

Romulus  ; about  750  ac. 

Sei  jiarentem  puer  verbesit,  ast  ole  plorasit,  puer  diveis  parentoni 
sacer  estod. 

(Si  jiarentem  puer  verberarit,  ast  ille  ploravcrit,  jtuer  Divis  jmren- 
ttim  sacer  esta) 
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yu7iia;  about  700  ac. 

Sei  qui  hemonem  loebesum  dolo  scieus  mortei  duit,  poriceidas  eatod. 

(Si  quis  homineiu  liberum  dolo  scieus  morti  det,  parricida  esto.) 

(b)  Tribunitian  Law;  493  ac. 

Sei  qui  aliuta  faxit,  ipsos  Jorei  sacer  estod;  et  sei  qui  im,  quei  eo 
plebei  scito  sacer  siet,  oclsit,  jiariceidas  ne  estod. 

(Si  quis  aliter  fecerit,  ipse  Jovi  sacer  esto ; et  si  quis  eum,  qui  eo 
plebis  scito  sacer  sit,  occiderit,  parricida  no  sit) 

(c)  XII,  Tables;  450  ac. 

Sei  qui  in  jous  vocatus  nec  it,  antestamino;  igitur  im  capito;  si 
calritur  pedemre  struit,  manum  endo  jacito. 

(Si  quis  in  jus  vocatus  non  it,  antestare;  inde  eum  capito;  si  mora- 
tur  fugitve^  manum  injicito.) 

(d)  Tiburtine  Inscriptum;  about  320  ac. 

Nos  animum  nostrum  non  indoucebamus  its  facta  esse,  propter  ea 
quod  scibamus  ea  vos  merito  nostro  facere  non  potuisse:  neque  vos 
dignos  esse  quei  ea  fiiceretis,  neque  id  vobeis  neque  rei  poplicre  vestrse 
oitile  case  iacerc. 

(Nos  animum  nostrum  non  indncebamus  ita  facta  esse,  propterea 
qixod  sciebamus  ea  vos  merito  nostro  facere  non  potuisse:  neque  vos 
dignos  esse  qui  ea  faceretis,  neque  id  vobis  neque  reipublictc  vcstive  utile 
esse  facere.) 

(e)  EpilapiK  on  L.  Cornelius  Scipio;  about  260  ac. 

L.  Comelio’  L.  F.  Scipio.  Aidiles.  Cosol.  Cesor. 

Hone  oino’  ploirum6  con|s6utiunt  Komllni 
Duondro’  6ptim6’  | fuiso  viro’ 

Luciom  Scipidnem.  | FQids  Barbdti 
Cdsol  Cdnsor  Aidiles  | bio  fuet  apdd  voa 
Hec  cdpit  Corsica’  A|ldri4’que  firbe*. 

Dddet  tdmpestdtebus  | aidd’  mordto. 

(L.  Cornelius  L.  F.  Scipio  .^Fdilis,  Consul,  Censor. 

Hunc  untim  plurimi  consentiunt  Bomani 
Bonorum  optimum  fuisse  virum 
L.  Scipionem.  Filius  Barbati 
Consul,  Censor,  .^dilis  bic  fuit  apud  vos. 

Hie  cepit  Corsicam,  Aleriamquo  urbem. 

Dedit  tempestatibus  tedem  merito.) 

D.  L.  G.  30 
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(f)  The  Cohimna  JtoitraXa;  about  2G0  B.C. 

En  eodem  macistratod  bene  rem  navebos  marid  consol  primus  ceset, 
sooios  claseisque  navales  primus  ornavet  paravetque,  cumque  eis  navebos 
claseis  Pccnicas  omneis  ct  maxsumas  copias  Cartaciniensis,  pnesented 
sumod  dictatored  olorom,  in  altod  marid  pucnad  vicet, 

(In  eodem  magistratu  bene  rem  navibus  mari  consul  primtis  gessit, 
Eocios  classesque  navales  primus  omavit  paravitque,  cumque  iis  navibus 
classes  Punicas  omnes  et  maximas  copias  Carthaginienses,  prmsente 
summo  Dictators  illorum,  in  alto  mari  pugn&  vicit) 

(g)  Silian  Law;  244  s.a 

Si  quis  magistratus  adversus  bac  <L  m.  ponders  modioeque  vasaque 
publica  modica,  majora  minorave  faxit  jusseritve  fieri,  dolumve  adduit 
quo  ea  fiant,  eum  quis  volet  magistratus  multare,  dum  minors  parti 
familias  taxat,  liceto. 

(Si  quis  magistratus  adversus  h»c,  dolo  malo,  pondera  modiosque 
vasaque  publica  modica,  majora  minorave  fecerit  jusseritve  fieri,  dolumve 
addat,  quo  ea  fiant,  eum  quicunque  volet  magistratus  multare,  dum 
minoro  parte  iamilite  sestimot,  liccto.) 

(h)  Livius  Andronicus ; about  240  ac. 

Turn  autem  lascivom  Ncrei  simum  pecus 
Ludens  ad  centum  clossim  liistrat  navium. 

(i)  Cn.  Naevius;  about  230  b.c. 

MortAles  immortiles — fl6re  si  for6t  fils 
Fler6nt  divie  Cam6na: — Nmvium  po£tam. 

Itaque  postquam  6st  Orcino — tr&ditus  thesaiiro 
Obliti  sunt  Komfini — loquior  Latina  lingua. 

(k)  Q.  Ennius;  about  200  rc. 

Pellitur  e medio  sapientia,  vei  geritur  res, 

Spernitur  orator  bonus,  horridu’  miles  amatur; 

Haut  doctcis  dicteis  certanteis,  sed  male  dicteis, 

Miscent  inter  sese  iuimicitias  agitantcis 

Non  ex  joure  manu’  consertum,  sed  magi’  ferro 

Eem  repetunt,  regnumque  petunt,  vadunt  solida  vei. 

(Tollitur  e medio  sapientia,  vi  geritur- res, 

Spernitur  orator  bonus,  horridus  miles  amatur; 

Ilaud  doctis  dictis  certantes,  sed  maledictis, 

Miscent  inter  sese  inimicitias  agitantcis 

Non  ex  jure  manum  consertum,  sed  magis  ferro 

Rem  repetunt,  regnumque  petunt,  vadunt  solid&  vi.) 
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(1)  M.  Pacuvvus;  about  190  ac. 

JAm  profecti6ne  l»ti  pfsciuni  lasciviam 
'Intuentur,  n6o  tuendi  cipere  satietia  potest. 

'Interea  prope  jam  6ccidente  s61e  iuhorrescit  mare, 

TSnebrffi  conduplic&ntur,  noctisqne  6t  nimbum  occ«ec&t  nigror, 
Flimma  inter  nub^s  ooruscat,  cselum  tonitru  cdiitremit, 

Gr&ndo  mixta  imbri  laigifico  subita  prtecipit&ns  cadit, 

'Uudique  omnes  v^nti  enimpunt,  stevi  exsistunt  tdrbines. 

(m)  SencUua  Comullum  de  Bacchanalibus ; 186  ac. 

Haice  utei  in  ooventionid  exdeicatis  ne  minus  trinum  noundinum, 
Scnatuosque  sententiam  utei  scientcia  esetis,  eorum  sententia  ita  fuit. 
Sei  ques  esent,  quei  arvorsum  ead  fecisent,  quam  suprad  scriptnm  est, 
eeis  rem  caputalem  faciendam  censuore,  atque  utei  hoco  in  tabolam 
aiienam  inceideretis. 

(Haec  uti  in  oontione  edicatis,  intro  trinundinum,  Senatus  sententiam 
uti  scientes  essetis,  eorum  sententia  ita  fuit.  Si  qui  essent,  qui  adver- 
sus  ea  fecissent,  quam  supra  scriptum  est,  iis  rem  capitalcm  &ciendam 
censueront,  atque  uti  hoc  in  tabulam  (eneam  incideretia) 

(n)  L.  Ailim;  about  140  ac. 

Adde  hue  quod  mihi  portento  cselestum  pat£r 
Frodigium  mfsit,  regni  stAbilimen  mei, 

Agnura  inter  p^cudes  aure&  clarum  comA 
Quondam  Thy6stes  clepere  esse  adsum  e rcgid, 

Qua  in  re  adjutricem  conjug6m  cepit  sibL 

(o)  C.  Ltieilius;  about  120  aa 

(1)  Virtns,  Albine,  est  pretium  persolvere  verum, 

Queis  in  versamur,  queis  vivimu’  rcbu’,  potesse: 

Yirtus  est  homini,  scire  id,  quod  quseque  habeat  res; 

Virtus  scire  homini  rectum,  utile,  quid  sit  honestum  ; 

Yirtus,  quserendo!  rcl  finem  scire  modumque. 

(2)  O lapathc,  nt  jactare  uecessest,  cognitu’  cui  sis ! 

In  quo  Lseliu’  clamores  irtxfioi  illc  solebat 
Edere,  compellans  gumins  ex  online  nostros! 

O Fubli!  O gurges  Qalloni!  es  homo  miser,  inquit: 

Ccendsti  in  vitA  nunquam  bene,  quum  omnia  in  istA 
Consumis  squilla  atque  acipensero  cum  dccumano. 

Licliu’  pneclare,  et  recte  <ro<f>6^,  illaquo  vcre. 

30—2 
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(a)  Praerumens. 


A. 

Aulns. 

P. 

Publius. 

C.  or  G.  Caius  or  Oaius. 

Q. 

Quintus. 

Cn. 

Cneius  or  G metis. 

See. 

Serviua 

D. 

Decimus. 

Sex. 

Sextus. 

K. 

Keeso. 

Sp. 

Spurius. 

L. 

Lucius. 

T. 

Titus. 

M. 

Marcus. 

Ti. 

Tiberius. 

M’. 

Manius. 

‘Women’s  names  are  expressed  by  inverted  characters;  as  3,  Gaia. 

(b)  Titles. 

JEid.  Cub.  .^dilis  Curulis. 

Cos.  Consul. — Coss.  Consules  v.  Consulibus. 

Cos.  Des.  Consul  designatus. 

D.  Divus. 

in  Vmi  A.  A.  A.F.F.  Tresviri  auro,  ai^ento,  tere,  flando,  feriundo. 
Ill  ViB  R 0.  Triumvir  reipublicse  constituendac. 

Ihp.  Imperator. 

P.C.  Patres,  ConscriptL 
P.  M.  Pontifex  Maximus. 

Pbo.  Proconsul. 

S.  P.  Q.  R Senatus  Populusque  Romanus. 

Tr.  Pl.  Tribunus  Plebis. 

X.  V.  Decemvir. 

XV.Y.S.F.  Quindecimviri  sacris  &ciundia 

(c)  Sepulcral. 

F.  C.  Faciundum  curavit. 

H.G.E.  Hio  conditus  est. 
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H.S.E.  Hie  sitos  eat. 

Ob.  ObiitL 

P.  C.  Ponendum  curavit. 

V.  Vucit. 

(d)  Mitcdlaneou*. 

A.  Absolve. — C.  Condemno. 

N.  L.  Non  liquet 
A P.  Antiquam  legem  probo. 

V.R.  Uti  n^^as. 

(These  are  the  forma  of  voting  on  trials,  laws  and  elections.) 

A.  U.  0.  Anno  Urbia  Conditm. 

D.  D.  Done  dodit. 

DD.  Dederunt 

D.  D.  D.  Dat,  dicat,  dedicat 

D.  M.  Dis  manibus. 

D.  O.  M.  Deo  Optimo  Maximo. 

F.  Filiua 

F.  F.  F.  Felix,  iaustum,  fortonatum. 

L.  Libertas. 

M. P.  Mille  Passnum. 

N.  Nepos. 

S.C.  Senatus  Consultum. 

S.  P.  D.  Salutem  plurimam  dicit 

S.T.KQ.V.  B.REQ.  V.  Si  tu  excrcitusque  valctis,  beno  est, 
ego  quoque  valeo. 

Tiu  POT.  Tribunicia  Potestate. 

(e)  Modem  Latin. 

A.O.  orA.D.  Anno  Christi  or  Anno  Domini 

a. C.n.  p.C.n.  Christum  natum. 

post) 

O.  P.  P.  C.  CoUatis  pecuniis  ponendum  curaverunt. 

Cet  Cetera. 

Cf.  Confer  or  Conferalur. 

Coll.  Collato  or  CoUatis. 

Cod.  Codd.  Codex,  Codices. 

■ • Deh  Dele  or  Deleatur.  . 

Ed.  Edd.  Editio,  Editiones. 
e.g.  exempli  gratia, 
etc.  or  dec.  Et  cetera. 

b.  e;  hoc  est. 

.j  J.C.  Jesus  C^ristus. 
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Ictus.  Juris  consuUus. 
ibid,  ibidem. — id.  idem, 
i.o.  id  eat. — i.q.  idem  quod. 

L.  or  Lib.  Liber. 

L.  B.  Lectori  benevolo. 

I.  c.  loco  citato. — 1. 1.  loco  laudato, 
leg.  lege. 

L.  S.  locus  sigilli. 

MSS.  Manuscripti. 

N.  B.  nota  bene. 

N.T.  Novum  Testamentuni. 

Obs.  Obaerva. 

P.  8.  Postscriptum. 
sc.  scilicet. 

sq.  and  sqq.  sequent!  and  scqueutibus. 
vid.  vide, 
viz.  videlicet. 

V.  cel.  Vir  celeberrimus. 

V.  cl.  Vir  clarissimus. 

V.  D.M.  Verb!  divini  Minister. 

V.T.  Vetus  Testamentum. 

(f)  Academical  or  Scholaetic. 

A.B.  orAA.B.  Artium  Baccalaurous. 

A.M.  orAA.  M.  Artium  Magister. 

D.  Doctor. 

J.  tJ.D.  Juris  utriusque  Doctor. 

LL.  B.  Legum  Baccalaui-eus. 

LLD.  Legum  Doctor. 

M.  B.  Mcdicinre  Baccalaurens. 

M.  D.  Medicinas  Doctor. 

Mus.  D.  Musics:  Doctor. 

S.T.  B.  Sanctse  Theologi®  Baccalaurous. 

S.T. P.  Sanctas  Theologire  Professor;  which  is  the  same  as 
S.  T.  D.  Sancta:  Theologies  Doctor. 

Max.  ma.  mi.  min.  arc  affixed  to  the  names  of  boys  in  Classical 
Schools  to  denote  maximxu  tuUu,  major  naltt,  Sks, 

The  University  titles  require  a few  words  of  explanation.  It  was 
always  supposed  that  the  University  gave  two  kinds  of  Degrees  or  certi- 
ficates of  proficiency — in  Arts  and  in  the  Faculties.  Tho  inferior  or 
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preparatoiy  degree  in  each  department  was  that  of  Bachdor,  baccor 
laureus,  a barbarous  title  derived  from  the  French  ba»  Chevalier,  which 
primarily  denoted  a Knight  Bachelor,  one  who  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  Bannerets,  but,  being  of  inferior  rank,  was  mis  arridre  et  plus 
bos  assis;  hence,  it  came  to  denote  the  unfinished  apprentice,  the  un- 
married man,  and  the  demi-graduate.  The  complete  degree  in  Arts  was 
that  of  Magister  or  ‘Master;’  in  the  FacuXlxes,  that  of  Doctor  or 
‘Teacher;’  two  titles  equivalent  to  one  another,  and  to  the  common 
designation  of  Professor  or  claimant  of  complete  knowledge.  The  Arts, 
which  were  supposed  to  require  seven  years’  study,  and  which  were 
seven  in  number,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  lines : 

Gram,  [grammatica]  loquitur;  Dia.  [dialectics]  veradocet;  Ehet  [rheto- 
rica]  verba  colorat; 

Mus.  [musica]  canit;  Ar.  [arithmetica]  numerat;  G.  [geometria]  pon- 
derat;  As.  [astronomia]  colit  aatra. 

The  arts,  enumerated  in  the  first  line,  were  called  the  Triviwn; 
those  in  the  second  the  Quadriviuni;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
first  of  the  latter  four.  Music,  is  a kind  of  faculty,  which  has  Bachelors 
and  Doctors  of  its  own.  The  regular  faculties  are  three : Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  the  first  and  highest  of  which  is  supposed  to  include  all 
the  arts. 
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(a)  Names  of  Pereons. 

The  Roman  names  of  men  were  generally  three,  (1)  the  Pracnomen 
or  designation  of  the  individual,  which  was  one  of  those  mentioned 
above.  Appendix  II.  (a);  (2)  the  Nomen  or  name  of  the  gens  or  clan, 
which  properly  was  an  adjective  in  -itis,  as  Cornelius,  Tullius;  (3)  the 
Cognomen  or  name  of  the  familia  or  branch  of  the  clan,  to  which  the 
individual  belonged,  as  Scijfio,  Cicero,  and  this  was  generally  the  charac- 
teristic designation  of  the  person,  quality,  or  pursuits  of  some  ancestor^ 
so  that  it  corresponded  to  our  surname.  In  common  intercourse,  the 
nomen  or  gentile  name  was  taken  for  granted,  and  C.  Caesar  would  be  a 
sufficient  designation  of  GalHs  J OliHs  Caesar.  The  Praenotnen  alond  was 
used  in  familiar  addresses.  And  women  were  known  by  a feminine 
form  of  the  gentile  name;  thus  Cornelia  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
was  called  by  the  gentile  name  of  her  father  P.  Scipio.  Besides  the 
three  regular  names,  two  others  are  occasionally  found, — the  Agnomen 
or  surname  of  distinction,  and  the  adoptive  Agnomen,  which  referred  to 
the  family  left  by  the  party  adopted;  thus  P.  Cornelius  Seijno  was 
called  A/ricanus,  from  his  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  who  was  originally  C.  Octavius,  when  adopted  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  was  called  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  to  which  the  Agnomen 
of  Augustus  was  subsequently  added. 

(b)  Epistolarg  Forms. 

A Latin  epistle  always  begins  with  the  address  and  greeting,  and,  if 
it  has  a date,  this  is  appended,  together  with  any  supplementary  expres- 
sions of  friendship,  at  the  end  of  the  letter.  Thus,  Cic.  ad  div.  iv.  12, 
begins,  Ser.  Sulpicius  M.  Ciceroni  S.  D.,  and  ends.  Vale.  D.  pr.  Kal. 
Jun.  Athenis,  i.  e.  datum  pridie  Kalendas  Junias:  and  sometimes  the 
year  is  added,  as  {ad  Attic,  i.  18):  Vale.  XI.  Kal.  Febr.  Q.  Melello,  L. 
Afranio  coss.  Common  endings  are,  cura  ut  valeas;  and,  me  velim,  ut 
fads,  diligas;  and  the  like. 

Obs.  In  epistolary  style  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  used  for 
the  present  and  perfect,  because  a reference  is  presumed  to  the  time 
when  the  letter  would  bo  received.  Thus,  Nihil  habebam  quod  scri- 
berem.  Neque  enim  nod  quidquam  audieram  et  ad  tuas  omnes  rescrip- 
seram  pridie  (Cic.  ad  Atl.  ix.  10,  init.). 
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(c)  7V«!  Seven  Jlills  of  Rome,  the  Tribet,  and  the  Kings. 

(1)  The  three  hills  nearest  to  the  river,  and  the  four  more  inland, 
■will  be  remembered  by  the  following  lines,  which  enumerate  the  two 
sets  of  hills  by  their  directions  up  the  river; 

Collis  Aventini,  dein  celsa  P alalia  fulgent, 

Transque  Forum  surgit  CapUolt  immobile  saxum; 

Caelius,  Eaquiliae,  dictusque  a Vimine  collis, 

Ultimaque  ad  Campum  tendunt  juga  longa  Quirini.  ‘ 

(2)  The  three  original  tribes,  the  Tiliet  or  Sabines,  who  occupied 
the  Quirinalis  and  Capilolium,  the  Ramnes  or  Romans,  who  were 
settled  on  the  Palatinus,  and  the  Luceres  or  Latins,  who  held  the 
Cadivs,  may  bo  remembered  by  a line  of  Propertius : 

Hinc  Tities,  ^amnesquo  viri,  Zwceresque  colonL 

(3)  The  seven  kings  of  Home  were  ^ -< 

Romidus  ante  omnes;  post  hunc  Nxma,  TuRus  et  Aneas;  ; 
Tarquinius  Pritcus,  dein  Servius  atque  Superbus. 

(d)  Mythology, 

(1)  The  twelve  principal  gods  were,  according  to  Ennius, 

Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Juno,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 

Mercurius,  Jovi’,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

(2)  The  nine  Pierides  or  Muses  wore 
Calliope,  Urania,  Euterpe,  Polyhymnia,  Clio, 

Terpsichore,  atque  Erato,  cum  Melpomeneque  Thalia. 

(3)  Thalia  ■was  also  counted  one  of  the  Graces;  the  other  two  being 
AgliSXa  and  Euphros^ne. 

(4)  The  three  Parcae  or  Fates  were  Clotho,  ‘who  spins  the  thread 
of  life,’  Ldchieis,  ‘who  rules  our  lot,’  and  Atrbpos,  ‘the  unchanging 
destiny.’  The  Etruscans  substituted  Kursia=ne-vertia,  ‘the  untum- 
ing,’  for  the  last  of  the  three,  and  considered  her  as  the  goddess  of 
Fortune. 

Net  Clotho,  Lachesis  sortitur,  et  Atropos  occat. 

(5)  The  six  rivers  of  Tartarus  were 

Styx,  Acheron,  Lethe,  Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  Avemus. 

(e)  The  Roman  Winds. 

North,  AquUo  or  Borias;  North-East,  Caecias;  East,.  Eurus  or 
Suheolanus;  South-East,  Vultumus;  South,  Antler  or  NtAus;  South- 
West,  AJricus  or  Libs  (Libit);  West,  Favoniut  or  Zephprus;  North- 
West,  Corus  (or  Caums),  Argestes,  and,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Circiut. 
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Tbo  general  directions  of  the  'winds  ore  given  in  the  following 
memorial  lines : 

Asper  ab  axe  niit  Boreas,  farit  Eurus  ab  ortu. 

Auster  amat  medium  solem,  Zephyrus(\\ie  cadentem. 

Flant  Subsolanus,  VuUumus,  et  Eurus  ab  ortu. 

Cireius  occasum  EepKi/rusqne  Favonius  adflaut. 

E solis  medio  surgunt  Folus,  A/ricus,  Auster; 

Conveniunt  Aquilo,  Boreas  et  Caurus  ab  ursa. 

(f )  Days  of  the  Week. 

The  seven  days  of  the  week  were  called  from  the  planet  which 
ruled  the  first  hour  of  each ; the  Latin  names  are  preserved  in  French : 

1.  Sunday,  Dies  Solis,  also  Dies  DonUnicus,  or  the  ‘Lord’s  day’ 

(Dimanc/te). 

2.  Monday,  Dies  Lunae  (Lundi). 

3.  Tuesday,  Dies  Mortis  (Mardi). 

4.  Wednesday,  Dies  Mercurii  (Mercredi). 

5.  Thursday,  Dies  Jovis  (Jeudt). 

6.  Friday,  Dies  FeTieris  ( Vendredi). 

7.  Saturday,  Dies  Satumi  or  Dies  Sabbati  (Saniedi). 

(g)  The  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo* 

Libraque,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora,  Pisces. 

(h)  The  four  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

Ter,  .^Eslas,  Auctumnus,  Iliemps  dominantur  in  anno. 

JEstas  a Geminis,  Auctumnus  Yirgine  surgit; 

Bruma  Sagittifero,  Ver  Piscibus  incipit  esse. 

(i)  Names  of  Relationship  and  Affinity. 

Agnati  patris,  cognati  matris  habentur. 

Die  patruos  patris  fratres,  amitasque  sorores; 

Frater  avunculus  est,  soror  est  matertera  matris. 

Quos  generant  fratres  natos,  dices  patrueles; 

Sed  consobrinos  die,  quos  peperere  sorores. 

Quos  soror  et  frater  gignunt,  dices  amitinos. 

Vir  nates  giner  est,  ndrus  est  pi-o  conjugo  nati. 

Uxoris  genitor  sScer  est,  soenteque  genitrix. 

Vitricus  baud  verus  pater  est,  materque  noverca. 

Ipse  viri  frater  levir,  sed  fralria  fratris 
Uxor;  glos  uxor  fiatris,  soror  atque  mariti.  . 
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DISTINCTIONS  OF  WORDS  IN  MEMORIAL  VERSES. 


(a)  Difference$  of  Quantity. 

1.  Stemitur  arbor  deer,  fueris  si  viribus  deer. 

‘Tbo  majile  tree  is  cut  down,  if  you  shall  have  been  vigorous  in 
strength.’ 

2.  A nus  pars  hominis,  sed  femina  Jit  dnus  annis. 

‘The  drvus  is  a part  of  a man,  but  a woman  becomes  dnus,  “old,” 
by  years.’ 

3.  Mel  vaga  condit  dpis;  deus  est  .^gyptius  Apis. 

‘ The  roving  bee  stores  honey;  Apis  is  an  Egyptian  god.’ 

4.  .Est  hdra  porcorum  brevis,  ai  non  dr  a deorum. 

‘The  hdra  or  stye  of  pigs  has  sliort  d;  not  so  the  dra  or  altar  of 
gods.’ 

6.  Dum  sinet  hora  cdnes;  ([feto  corpore  cdnes; 

Grandaevique  ednis  candeseunt  tergora  cdnis, 

‘While  time  permits,  you  will  sing/  your  body  being  exhausted  you 
are  grey/  and  the  skin  of  the  aged  dog  is  white  with  grey  hairs.’ 

6.  Silva  vetus  ceeidit,  ferro  quam  nemo  cecidil, 

‘ An  old  wood  fell,  which  no  one  felled  with  an  axe.’ 

7.  Fert  anciUa  eSlum,  penetrat  res  humida  cdlum. 

‘ A maidservant  carries  a distaff,  liquid  matter  penetrates  a strainer,’ 

8.  Comas  virgineas,  leasta  reeurra,  eSmas. 

‘ Mayest  thou,  O bent  spear,  part  (L  e.  put  in  order)  the  virgin’s  hair’ 
(referring  to  the  hasta  caelibdris,  Ovid,  Fasti,  II.  560).  Como  is 
contracted  from  co-lmo  (90,  (1),  p.  117). 
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9.  Si  vtB  esse  cSmes  mihi,  mores  indiu  comes. 

‘ If  you  would  bo  a companion  to  me,  put  on  affable  manners.' 

10.  Lticrandi  cupido  damno  est  sua  saepe  cupldo. 

‘ His  own  desire  is  often  detrimental  to  one  desirous  of  gain.’ 

11.  Ohlilus  decbris  violat  praecepla  decdris. 

‘ He  who  is  forgetful  of  honour  violates  the  laws  of  beauty' 

12.  Dedtre  cor  divis  par  est  qui  tanta  didere. 

‘ It  is  right  to  yive  up  our  heart  to  the  gods  who  have  given  ns  so  much.' 

13.  Carmina  dicantur,  Domino  dum  templa  dlcantur. 

‘ Let  poems  be  recited,  while  temples  are  dedicated  to  the  Lord.’ 

14.  Solvere  diffxdit,  nodum  qui  diff^dit  ease. 

‘ He  has  no  confidence  in  untying  the  knot,  who  has  cut  it  with  his 
sword.’ 

15.  Sanus  idit  camem;  carmen  doctissimus  edit. 

‘A  healthy  man  eats  meat;  a most  learned  man  gives  out,  Le.  ptib- 
lishes,  a ix)em.’ 

16.  Eddcat  hie  catulos,  ut  eos  educat  in  apros. 

'This  man  trains  whelps,  that  he  may  lead  them  out  against  wild 
boars.’ 

17.  Si  tibi  non  est  aes,  Is  inops,  et  pinguia  non  es. 

‘ If  you  have  not  money,  you  are  poor,  and  do  not  eat  dainties.’  ^ 

18.  Nos  precor  exeusa,  male  sit  si  excusd  moneta. 

‘ Prithee  excuse  us,  if  the  money  is  badly  coined,'  . 

19.  Fdbilla  sermonis,  fidb&la  est  faha  pa/rmda  dicta. 

‘ A /able  belongs  to  language,  but  a little  bean  is  called  fdhxda  ' 

20.  Fldi  sed  ante  vide;  qui /idit,  nee  bene  vidit, 

Fallitur.  Ergo  vide,  ne  capiare  fide. 

‘ Trust,  but  look  first ; he  who  trusts  and  has  not  well  considered,  is 
deceived.  Therefore  consider,  lest  you  bo  inveigled  by  confidence.' 

21.  Fallit  saepe  fr Hum  placido  nimis  aeqwore  f return.  ^ 

‘ The  sea  often  deceives  one  who  relies  too  much  on  its  smooth  surface. 

22.  Fugere  hi;  fdgere  est  melius,  ne  fuste  fdgsre. 

‘ These  have  run  away;  it  is  better  to  run  atoay,  lest  you  be  driven 
away  with  a stick.’ 
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23.  Per  quod  quia  peecat,  per  Idem  mox  plectUur  idem. 

‘ By  what  a man  .sins,  by  tho  same  thing  the  same  man  is  aooh 
puni^ed’  (above,  p.  438). 

24.  DiffieUia  Idbor  eat,  eujua  euh  pondere  Idbor.  ' 

‘ It  is  a difficult  labour,  under  the  weight  of  which  I am  amhing.' 

25.  Laevua  erit,  cui  dextra  manua  non  praebeat  uaum;  ‘ 
Levia  adhius  puer  eat;  livia  autem  lingua  puellae. 

‘ A man  is  lejldianded,  if  his  right  hand  is  unserviceable ; the  boy  is 
still  amooth;  but  the  tongue  of  the  girl  is  light.' 

26.  Ut  lep6rea  canibua,  aunt  omnia  capta  lepore. 

‘ As  harea  are  caught  by  dogs,  so  all  things  are  captivated  by  beauty' 
(See  Lucret  i.  14,  v.  1258.) 

27.  Tange  Ipram  digilia,  dum  llram  vomere  duco. 

‘Touch  the  lyre  with  your  fingers,  while  I draw  a furrow  with  tho 

plough.’ 

^ J 

28.  Cemia  triate  mdlum,  fractum  jam  turbine  malum? 

Mala  mdli  mdlo  meruit  mttla  maxima  mundo. 

Malo  ego  mala  med  bona  quam  mdla  frangere  maid. 

‘Do  you  see  this  sad  diaaater, — ^tho  mast  {malua)  already  broken  by 
the  whirlwind?’ 

‘ The  jawbone  of  a bad  man  with  on  apple  {malum)  earned  the  greatest 
evila  for  tho  world.’ 

‘ I would  rather  break  with  mj  jaw  good  applea  than  bad.' 

29.  Mans  domi,  mi  Fuace,  mine,  viaure  aodalea. 

‘ Remain  at  home  in  the  morning,  my  dear  Fuscus,  being  about  to  sec 
fnends.’  , 

30.  Matrona  auguata  eat  mulier,  aed  MatrSna  flumen. 

‘ A Matron  is  a dignified  lady,  but  the  Marne  is  a river.’ 

31.  Fa  praadarua  homo,  mlaSria  ai  miaSria  aurum. 

‘ You  are  a noble  man,  if  you  ahaXL  have  aent  gold  to  the  poor.' 

32.  NitSre,  parve  puer,  oupiea  quicunque  nitere. 

‘iS'?n»e,  little  boy,  whoever  you  are  that  desire  to  ahine.' 

33. '  Sit  nSta  nbta:  nStua  ventua,  aed  notua  amioua. 

‘ Let  the  mark  be  known;  the  aouth  is  a wind,  but  a friend  is  knfiwn.' 

34.  Oblita  quae  Jitco  rubet,  eat  oblita  decoria. 

‘ She  who  is  red  from  being  daubed  with  paint  va  forgetful  of  beauty.’ 
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35.  Oecldit  lalro,  verum  sol  occldit  almus, 

‘ The  robber  murders,  but  the  balmy  sun  sets' 

36.  Oppirior  Fabium,  qui  lonffo  operilur  amictu. 

‘ / am  ioailing  for  Fabius,  who  is  dad  in  a long  robe.’ 

37.  Os  {oris)  mandat,  sed  os  (ossis)  mandilur  ore. 

‘ The  mouth  commands,  but  a bone  is  eaten  with  the  mouth.' 

38.  Quaeque  pdlus  stagnat;  jixus  stat  p&lus  acutus, 

‘ Every  marsh  is  stagnant;  the  sharp  stake  stands  firm.’ 

39.  Uxoris  pdrire  et  parere,  pdr&re  mariii  est. 

• It  is  the  part  of  the  wife  to  bear  children  and  obey;  of  the  husband  to 
provide.' 

40.  Gaudet  uterque  p&rens,  si  JUius  est  bene  parens. 

‘ Both  parents  rejoice,  if  the  boy  is  properly  obedient.' 

41.  Pendire  vull  Justus,  sed  non  pendere  mcdignus. 

‘ The  honest  man  wishes  to  pay,  but  the  scoundrel  wishes  not  to  be 
/tanged.' 

42.  Perfldus  absque  fide  est;  contra  est  perfxdus  amicus. 

‘ The  perfidious  is  without  huth ; on  the  contrary  the  friend  is  thorougMy 
trusty.' 

43.  Lude  plld:  pilum  torquetur:  pila  columna  est. 

‘ Play  at  ball:  the  javdin  is  hurled  ; the  pillar  is  a column.’ 

44.  Pro  reli  et  regions  pldga  est,  pro  verbere  plaga. 

' PlOga  means  a net  or  a r^on : pldga  is  a blow.’ 

45.  Sunt  eives  urbis  pbpulus,  est  pdpulus  arbor. 

‘Tlie  inhabitants  of  a city  are  a people;  the  poplar  is  a tree.’ 

46.  Si  vitare  pbtes,  ne  plurima  poctda  potes. 

‘ If  you  can  avoid  it,  drink  not  very  many  cups.’ 

47.  Ilaud  mihi  profecta  est  bene  res  ex  urbe  prbfecto. 

‘ The  business  did  not  turn  out  loell  for  me  /taving  departed  from  tlio 
city.’ 

48.  Quae  probus  ills  rifert,  nostrd  cognoscere  refert. 

‘ It  is  for  our  interest  to  know  what  that  good  man  ts  telling  us.’ 

49.  Decretum  religat,  qui  sontem  ex  urbe  relegaL 

‘ Let  him,  who  is  banishing  the  guilty  from  the  city,  read  again  his 
decree.’ 
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50.  Si  qvM  gedi  Bides,  alque  esl  libi  commoda  Bedes, 

Ilia  sedi  side,  nec  sldi  vbi  sldere  non  est. 

If  jou  are  silting  on  any  seat,  and  your  seat  is  convenient,  remain 
silting  on  that  seat,  and  do  not  settle,  where  it  is  not  (xisaible  to 
settle.’ 

51.  £st  in  vests  sinus,  sinus  vas  lactis  habelur. 

' The  hosomrfolds  are  in  the  dress;  the  sinus  is  a bowl  of  milk.’ 

52.  Tam  cilo  suffoeat  lagueus,  quant  suffSeat  ignis. 

‘ The  halter  strangles  as  quick  as  the  fire  suffocates.' 

53.  Trihula  grana  terunt;  trlbuli  naseuniur  in  agris. 

' Threshing  machines  bruise  gi-aiu ; caltrops  grow  in  the  fields.’ 

54.  Ne  sit  Uti  censes;  opus  esl  tnelioribus  uti. 

* Let  it  not  be  as  you  determine;  it  is  necessary  to  use  better  plans.’ 

55.  Si  transire  vilis  maris  undos,  utere  velis. 

‘ If  you  loish  to  cross  the  waves  of  the  sea,  make  use  of  sails.' 

56.  Merx  nummis  venit;  vinit  hue  aliunde  profectus. 
‘Merchandise  is  sold  for  money;  he  comes  hither,  having  started  from 

some  other  place.’ 

57.  VenimuB  hestemd,  ast  hodiemd  luce  vinimus. 

‘ We  came  yesterday,  but  we  are  coming  to-day.’ 

58.  NU  prosunt  vires,  ni  probitale  vires. 

* Strength  is  of  no  avail,  unless  you  are  strong  in  honesty.’ 

(b)  Differences  of  Form,  Construction,  or  Oender. 

59.  Canlat  acanlhis  avis,  sed  floret  acanthus  in  agris. 

‘The  goldfinch  is  a bird  which  sings;  but  the  acanthus  blooms  in  the 

fields.’ 

60.  Qui  fieri  arma  humeris,  armo  dux  fertur  equino. 

‘ The  general,  who  carries  arms  on  his  shoulders,  is  carried  on  the 
horse’s  back.’ 

61.  Vexal  asilus  equos;  miseros  exeepil  asylum. 

‘ 'The  gad-fly  torments  horses ; the  sanctuary  is  wont  to  receive  the 
wretclied.’ 

62.  Qui  sculpit  caelat;  qui  servat  condita  celat. 

‘ He  who  engraves,  carves;  he  who  keeps  secrets,  conceals.' 
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G3.  Ilaec  eatsit  galea  e»t;  hi  casses  reiia  signant. 

‘ This  oatsis  {/.)\ba  hdmet;  these  eaeset  (m.)  mean  Tiels.' 

^ 64.  Cedo  foot  cessi;  cecldi,  cddo;  caedo,  ceetdL 

‘ Cedo,  I yield,  makes  cesai;  eddo,  I fall,  cecldij  caedo,  I out,  ixcldi’ 

65.  Clava  ferit,  clavus  Jtrmal,  elavisgue  redudit. 

' The  club  strikes,  the  twil  iasten^  and  the  key  opens.* 

66.  Consule  doctoree,  si  tu  tibi  consulis  ipsi, 

‘ Ccmsult  your  teachers,  if  you  provide  for  your  interests'  This  is  only 
a difference  of  construction  (above,  p.  308). 

67.  Fmte  dblai  furem,  d6luii  qui  dolia  perdens. 

‘ He  beats  the  thief  with  a stick,  who  grieved  at  losing  his  wine-jars.' 

68.  Ilaec  feus  (Jicils  vel  fid)  est  fructm  et  arbor; 

Ilie  ficus  (fid)  malus  est  in  corpore  morbus. 

^This  fig  (f.)  is  a fruit  and  a tree;  this/(?M#  (m.)  or  tumour  is  a bad 
disease  in  the  body.’ 

69.  Frontem  die  capitis,  frondem  die  arboris  esse. 

‘ Say  that  frons,  frontis,  " a brow,"  belongs  to  the  head  ; but  fnms, 
frondis,  “a  bough,”  to  a tree.’ 

70.  Non  licet  asse  mihi,  qui  me  non  asse  licetur. 

‘Ho  is  not  'vedued  by  mo  at  a penny,  who  does  not  value  me  at  a 
penny.’ 

71.  Merx  venit;  mereesque  vinit,  quaesita  labore. 

‘ Merchandise  is  sold ; and  wages  come  being  gained  by  labour.’ 

72.  Prunus  habet  prunum,  prunam  ignis,  et  arva  pruinam. 
‘ The  plum-tree  has  the  plum,  the  fire  a hot-coal,  and  the  fields  the  Aoar- 

frost.' 

73.  Spxmdet  vas  (vddis),  at  vas  (vdsis)  continet  escam. 

‘ The  surety  (m.)  promises,  but  the  vessel  (71.)  contains  food.’ 

(c)  Synonyms,  or  different  Words  with  similar  Meanings. 

74.  Est  cutis  m came,  est  detracta  e corpore  pellis. 

‘ C7itis  is  the  sii?i  attached  to  the  flesh,  pellis  is  the  hide  stript  off  the 
body.’ 
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75.  Sanguis  inest  venis,  cruor  est  e carport  fums. 

'Blood  is  in  the  veins;  gore  is  shed  from  the  body.’  This  distinction 

is  clearly  seen  in  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  47 : vwx 
vhi  sanguis  in  artus  exlrtmos  suffuderit,  levi  iclu  eruorem  di- 
ciniU  atgue  invirem  lamhnnt. 

76.  Arrnus  brulorum  est,  humerus  ratione  fmentum; 

Tergum  tsl  aml/orum;  hrlna  tergus  ludtet. 

‘ The  annus  is  the  .shoulder  of  brutes,  the  humerus,  that  of  rational 
beings:  the  tergum  is  the  hinder  part  of  anything;  a beast  has 
tergus  (Jterguris),  a hide.’  The  first  statement  is  proved  by  Ovid, 
Melam.  X.  699,  where  it  is  said  of  Hippomenes  turned  into  a lion, 
ex  hunuris  armi  Jiunt.  But  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 
In  the  Ciise  of  a horse,  the  armi  were  not  only  the  withers,  but  the 
Jtanks  (Virg.  ji'n.  vi.  882.  Hor.  1 Sat.  vi.  106).  Tergum  is  only 
the  hinder  part,  or  the  part  turned  away;  whence  such  phrases  as 
terga  vertere,  dare,  ‘ to  turn  one’s  back  to  the  enemy,  to  nm  away;’ 
and  a lergo,  post  tergum,  ‘ behind.’  The  back,  considered  as  part 
of  the  bixly,  is  dorsttm, 

77.  Ungula  conculcat;  laceral,  tenet,  arripit  unguis. 

‘ The  hoof  tramples;  the  tuiil,  claw,  or  Udoii  tears,  holds,  seizes.’ 

78.  Pistor  ludtet  furnum,  fornace  hgpocausta  calfscunt. 

‘ Tlie  baker  has  an  oven,  the  stove-rooms  of  baths  are  warmed  by 
furnaces.’ 

79.  Fructus  arhoribus,  fruges  nascuntur  in  ugris. 

‘ Fruits  grow  on  trees,  com  in  the  fields.’  This  is  only  true  of  fructus 
as  opi>osed  to  fruges,  fur  both  of  them  may  be  used  as  general 
designations  of  produce — id  qiut  fruimar. 

80.  Ales  hlrundo  canit;  not  hirudo;  vemat  aruudo. 

‘ The  sioallow  is  a bird  which  twitters;  the  leech  swims;  the  reed  grows 
green.’ 

81.  Alga  vend  pelago,  sed  naseitur  ulva  palude. 

‘ The  sea-weed,  comes  from  the  .sea,  hut  the  sedge  grows  in  the  marsh.’ 

82.  Prora  prior,  puppis  pars  idtima,  at  ima  carlna. 

‘ The  prow  is  the  front  part  of  a ship,  the  stern  the  hind  paVt,  and  the 
keel  the  lowest  part.’ 

83.  Cominus  ense  feris,  jaetd  cadis  eminus  hasUi. 

‘ You  strike  close  at  Imnd  (cum  mn?itt)  with  a sword;  you  fall  hy  a sf>ear 
thrown  from  a distance  («  uuinu).' 

D.  L.  a.  31 
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84.  Forf.ee  sarlores;  bmsorea  forpice  ffarideni; 

At  fiber  ignilum  forcipe  prendit  opus. 

‘Tailors  delight  in  scissors,  barbers  in  curling-irons ; but  the  smith 
takes  the  ignited  iron  with  a pair  of  longs' 

85.  Vallamus  proprie  castrum,  sepimus  ovile. 

‘ We  properly  intrench  a camp,  but  hedge-in  a sheep-fold.’ 

86.  Consortes  fortuna  eadeni;  socios  labor  idem; 

Sed  caros  faciwd  scluda,  Indus,  mensa  sodales. 

‘ The  same  fortune  makes  partners ; the  same  toil,  comrades ; but  the 
school,  the  game,  the  table,  make  dear  associates.’ 

87.  Vir  comis  multos  eomites  sibi  jungit  eundo; 

Unum  collegas  efUdt  qffiaum. 

‘ A courteous  man  joins  to  himself  many  companions  (comes  from  cum 
eo)  in  his  journey ; a common  occupation  makes  colleagues.’ 

88.  Dele  quoil  scriptum  esi,  sed  flammam  exstingue  lucemae. 

‘ Blot  out  what  is  written,  but  quench  the  flame  of  the  lamp.’ 

89.  Qiwd  non  est  simulo,  dissimuloque  quod  esU 
‘ I feign  what  is  not,  and  conceal  falsely  what  is.’ 

90.  Vos  caput,  at  nummos  tantum  praes  praestal  amice. 

* A bail  kindly  makes  good  the  person,  but  a surely  money  only.’  The 
word  VOS  is  included  in  praes,  as  is  proved  by  the  old  form  praevides 
for praedes  (Yarron.  p.  146).  The  distinction  between  these  words 
may  also  be  recollected  by  the  linos  of  Ausonius  (Idyll,  xii.  100): 
Quis  suhil  in  poenam  capilali  jmlicio  t Vas, 

Quod  si  lis  fuerit  nummaria,  quis  dabituri  Praes. 

If  we  do  not  .speak  of  a surety  in  a strictly  legal  sense,  we  use  the 
geneial  term  sponsor,  e.  g.  Cio.  ad  div.  VI.  18. 

91.  llasta  teres  did,  sphaera  rotunda  potest. 

‘ A spear  may  be  called  rounded,  but  a sphere  round.'  The  proper 
meaning  of  rotundus  is  ‘ circular,’  like  a wheel  (rota),  and  thus  it  is 
opposed  to  quadratus,  in  Hor.  1 Epist.  i.  100  : mutat  quadrata 
rotundis.  But  it  is  constantly  used  to  denote  that  which  is  globu- 
lar or  .spherical,  as  in  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  3 : stdlae  globosae  et  rotun- 
dae.  The  j)roper  meaning  of  teres  is  ‘ cylindrical,’  L e.  prolonged 
rotundity  (ter-il,  ‘going  rounded’).  Hence  it  is  properly  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  a tree  (Virg.  jEn.  vi.  207  j Eel.  vill.  16),  or  to  a 
rounded  stick,  such  as  a spear-shaft  (Liv.  xxi.  8.  Virg.  din.  vii. 
65),  a wand  (Ovid,  Met.  n.  735),  or  a spindle  (Ovid,  Mel.  vr.  22). 
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It  w also  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  cords,  which  are  approxi- 
mate cylinders  {lere.a  stropMnm,  Catull.  1.XIII.  G5  ; teres  zona,  Ovid, 
Fast.  n.  320;  teres  habena  fundae  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  579;  teretea 
laquei,  Sen.  Ilipjml.  45  ; teretea  phujae,  Hor.  1 Carm.  l.  28).  With 
le.s3  preci.sion  terea  is  ajiplied  to  the  long  tapering  neck  (Virg.  ^E)u 
VIII.  633),  or  the  slender  well-turned  leg  (Hor.  2 Carm.  iv.  fin.). 
From  the  idea  of  elongation  implied  in  the  woixi  terea  is  used  to 
denote  a smaller  as  opposed  to  a larger  circle  or  opening.  Hence 
as  the  phrase  oa  roluiulum  (Hor.  Ara  poet.  323)  is  applied  to  the 
large  round  opening  in  the  Greek  tragic  mask,  which  is  also  called 
hialua  (.Juv.  in.  175,  cf.  Pers.  v.  3 : fabida  seu  maeato  ponatur 
hianda  trmjoedo),  Persius  calls  the  man  who  cultivated  a refined 
and  unpretending  style,  ore  terea  modico  (v.  15).  We  have  the 
sjimo  reference  to  the  smaller  opening  in  Cicero’s  phrase  : Atlieo- 
rum  aures  tereles,  ‘the  delicately  susceptible  ears  of  the  Athenians’ 
{Orat.  9),  and  in  his  opposition  of  terea  to  plenua  in  s]ieaking  of 
style  (de  Orat.  III.  52,  § 199).  When  terea  is  applied  to  a sphere, 
along  with  rotundns  (Hor.  2 ,Serm.  vil.  86  : in  ae  ipao  totua,  terea 
atcpie  rotundna,  extemi  ne  quid  vtdeal  per  leve  morari.  Cf.  Auson. 
Idpll.  XVI.  4),  it  seems  to  imply  smoothness  as  an  attribute  of  com- 
plete and  polished  roundness. 

92.  Lingua  cibum  guatal,  qui  5ene  cungne  aapit. 

‘ The  tongue  taatea  any  food,  which  haa  a good  savour’ 

93.  Surd  aetate  aenea,  veterea  vixere  priore.a. 

‘ 3Ien  are  old  in  age  ; the  ancienta  lived  liefore  us.’  Senex  properly 
denotes  a man  of  advanced  longevity,  who,  however,  is  still  living ; 
and  vetua  refers  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  a person  or  thing 
has  lasted.  There  is  nothing  therefoi-e  to  hinder  the  application 
of  vetua  to  senex,  and  we  find  such  passages  as  Tibull.  i.  8.  50 : 

In  veterea  eato  dura  puella  aenea. 

Ter.  Eun.  rv.  4.  21 : Hie  eat  vetua,  vietua,  vetemoaua  aenex.  But 
although  vetua  may  be  applied  to  senex,  it  is  only  in  later  writers 
that  we  have  senex  in  that  sense  of  vetua,  in  which  it  denotes  a 
lapse  of  time  not  limited  to  the  life  of  a single  man,  and  the  stu- 
dent must  remark  as  special  exceptions  the  passage  in  Persius  in 
which  Aristophanes  is  designated  as  praegrandis  aenex  (l.  124), 
because  he  was  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  the  old 
Comedy  {comoedia  priaca,  Hor.  1 Serm.  iv.  2 ; comoedia  vetua.  Id. 
Ara  ]!oel.  281),  and  the  use  of  aenium  by  Statius  {SUv.  i.  3.  38, 
venerabile  locorum  aenium)  to  denote  antiquity  in  general.  With  a 
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genitive  retns  may  signify  ‘ exj>criencc<l’  {gvnnu),  as  in  Silius,  iv. 
.33  : gnaros  belli  veleres'pie  lalxmtm  (cf.  Tac.  Aiin.  vl  44) ; and 
tliough  aniu/uus  is  a stronger  word  in  reference  to  time  which  has 
long  ago  pa-ssed  away  (e.  g.  Cic.  Phil.  v.  47),  we  very  often  find 
retus  and  aniigiius  side  hy  side  in  writers  of  tlie  silver  age  a.s 
nearly  synonymous  words  (see  Juv.  vi.  21  ; xv.  53.  Tac.  Dial.  15. 
Plin.  Up.  III.  6 ; Paneg.  .xi.  4). 

94.  Ne  sit  securue,  qni  non  ent  tiitim  ah  huete. 

‘ Let  him  not  be  secure  (i.  o.  free  from  care;  se-curua=sine  curd),  who 
is  not  sa/e  from  the  enemy.’ 

95.  Tarquinius  Patribus  (Jonscriptoe  cuUlere  jussit. 

‘ Tarquin  directed  tlie  addition  of  Conscripti  or  Plebeian  knights  to  the 
Pntres  or  Patricians,’  i.  e.  the  heads  of  the  original  burgesses  of 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  address  Patres,  Causcripti,  must  be  ren- 
dered not,  ‘ Conscript  Fathers,’  but,  ‘ Fathers  and  Conscripts,’  or 
‘ Patricians  and  elected  Senators :’  the  e<  being  omitted  as  in 
Popuhis  Rotnanns,  Quirites,  ‘ Burgesses  of  Ramnian  and  Sabine 
origin  ;’  and  such  phrases  as  sarta,  tectn,  ‘sound  in  wall  and  roof,’ 
itc.  (above,  112,  Obs.  1). 

90.  Poplicolam  populus  non  plebs  agreslis  amabat. 

‘ Poplicola  was  a favourite  with  the  qjopulits  or  old  burgesses  of  Rome, 
and  not  with  the  jilebs  or  citiiieus  of  inferior  franchise,  who  were 
imported  fi-om  the  country’  (Niebuhr,  i.  p.  530,  n.  1172). 

97.  Deliciae  procSrwm,  procero  coriwre,  Kcieso 

Militine  atque  domi  do  rue  et  ampins  erat. 

‘ Kseso,  the  delight  of  the  nobles,  a man  of  tall  stature,  was  illustrious 
and  (Jistingnished  both  in  foreign  service  and  at  home.’  The  oldest 
names  of  the  patricians  or  patres  seem  to  have  been  celeres  or 
‘ horsemen’  (lirn-ofiorai),  and  procures  or  ‘ wooei-s.’  The  latter  word, 
foi-metl,  like  cel?res,  from  the  original  designation  prod  patridi, 
‘patrician  suiters’  (Fest.  p.  249,  ed.  Miiller),  denotes  that  they  had 
the  right  of  intermareiage  (jus  connubii),  which  was  denied  to  all 
but  peers  of  the  original  burgesses.  Procerus  comes  from  jtrocello, 
as  obs-enrus  from  oc-dilo,  and  denotes  remarkable  growth.  Clarus 
and  arnplus  are  the  most  usual  terms  for  personal  distinction  in 
the  old  Roman  state : the  former,  whieh  is  connected  with  the  same 
root  as  (cXc  ov,  k\v<o,  in-cljlus,  gloria  (compare  such  phiuses  as 
dare  dixit,  ‘he  spoke  loud,’  Hor.  1 Epist.  xvi.  59),  signifies  ‘ much 
s|)oken  about;’  and  vir  clnrissimns  amounts  to  our  phrase  ‘most 
illustrious;’  ampins  from  nmb-  (above,  111),  )is  drcnlus  from  drciim. 
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denotos  size  or  circumference — that  which  fills  the  eyes — but  is  used 
as  all  but  a synonym  for  clnrm ; thus  we  have  such  phrases  as 
viaximd  cum  gratid  et  glorid  ad  gtimmam  amjditudmcm  perrenit  (Cic. 
Brut.  81,  281);  is  viihi  vi<h;tur  am/dissimus,  qui  sud  mrtuU  in 
alliorem  locum  pervcnit{C\c.  Rose.  Am.  30);  vmjeslas  esi  amplitudo  ac 
t/igniOts  emtatis  (Cfio.  tie.  OrtU,  II.  39,  1G4);  aucloritas  et  amplitudo 
hominum  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  1);  domvs  clari  hominis  is  described  as  i 
amjdfi  damns  {C\c.  de  Offie.  i.  39,  139);  and  amplus  a.n<i  gloriosus  are 
used  ns  parallel  predicates  (Liv.  xxvni.  42).  On  the  use  of  amplus 
as  a synonym  of  magnus,  see  below,  111. 

98.  ActivS  perdo,  passive  amittere  posstnn. 

Although  both  jx'rdo  and  amitto  signify  ‘ I lose,’  the  former  may  also 
mean  ‘ I destroy.’  According  to  tlie  etymology,  a-mitto  is  ‘ I send 
away,’  ‘ I part  with ;’  but  per-do  is  ‘ I cause  to  go  tlirough  and  out 
of,’  in  which  sense  it  is  the  active  of  per-eo,  ‘ I go  through  and  out 
of,’ just  as  inter-Jicio  and  inter-imo,  ‘I  make  or  take  from  the  midst 
of,’  are  ojiposed  to  iuter-eo,  ‘ I go  from  between  or  away.’ 

99.  Ultra  pollieeor,  promitto  saepe  rogatus. 

RoUieear  is  ‘ I make  a free  offer,’  generally  of  good  things  ; promitto.  ‘ I 
promise  what  may  be  a.sked  or  expected  from  me,’  whether  good  or 
evU. 

100.  Quid,  nisi  tmiu  infensa,  infestam  torqueat  hastami 

‘ What  except  an  aiujry  mind  could  hurl  the  hostile  spear?’  These 
words  are  con.stantly  confused  by  modem  Latinists.  If  we  compare 
in-Jensus  with  of-fensus,  from  ob-/eiulo,  wo  shall  see  that  the  former 
is  connecteil  with  in-fendo,  and  implies  an  unfriendly  or  angry  dis- 
position of  the  mind  ; so  that  it  corre.sponds  to  inimicus,  iratus. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  ia/eslus  with  maui-festus  and 
fest-inn,  we  shall  see  that  it  comes  from  in-/r.ro,  and  implies  some 
outward  opposition  and  attack ; so  that  it  is  a synonym  of  adversus, 
hostilis.  This  will  be  seen  in  a psis-sage  of  lavy,  whore  the  two 
words  occur  together  (ii.  6)  : concitnt  calcaribus  equum  atqne  in 
ijjsum  iNKESTrs  consu/em  dirigit...Adeuque  IXFENSIS  aiiimis  emumr- 
rerunt,  ut...dual/us  luierentes  hastis  morihuudi  ex  eqitis  lapsi  sint, 

‘ he  spurs  his  horse  and  urges  him  straight  against  (full  tilt  against) 
the  con.sul  himself ; and  they  met  with  such  aivjry  minds  that  they 
fell  dying  from  their  hor.ses,  sticking  to  the  two  spears  fixed  in 
them.’ 

101.  Collige  mater-iam;  patr-iam  tu,  dilige,  civis. 

‘ Collect  niiUeruds  ; do  you,  U citizen,  love  your  malice  laud.'  Although 
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viater-ia  (of  which  materUi-is=  maleries  is  an  extension  ; above,  28, 
Obs.)  is  derived  from  mater,  ‘a  mother,’ just  in  the  same  way  as 
jxUr-ia  comes  from  paler,  the  above  line  shows  tlmt  their  meaning  is 
absolutely  diffenmt ; for  while  nuiteria  denotes  the  ‘ niotlier-stufT 
or  ‘ materials’  of  which  any  thing  is  composed,  so  that  the  work 
seems  to  proceed  or  be  boi-n  from  it,  patr-ia  is  the  country  to  which 
we  belong  by  inheritance,  and  which  is  our  common  parent.  Tlie 
same  example  shows  the  difference  of  two  com])ound.s  of  Uffo,  ‘ I 
cull,  pick  up  or  gather.’  Col-litja  ex])res.scs  the  resvdt  of  gathering, 
namely,  collection;  di-liijo  8ek“Ction  in  gathering,  choice,  preference, 
love.  Similarly,  emo,  ‘ I take  for  myself,’  ‘ I buy,’  Ijocomes  in  a 
secondary  form  amo,  ‘ I love.’  The  compound  intel-Uyo,  ‘ I discri- 
minate,’ i.  e.  ‘I  understand,’  is  very  different  from  inter-imo,  ‘ I 
take  from  the  midst,’  L c.  ‘ I destroy.’  The  next  example  gives 
another  use  of  lego.  The  student  will  also  notice  the  widely  dif- 
ferent significations  of  the  similarly  formed  words  jHitri-monium, 
‘patrimony,’  ‘inheritance,’  and  nuUri-monium,  ‘matrimony,’  ‘mar- 
riage.’ 

102.  Sit  pietas  coluisse  Deum,  coluiese  jmrenles  ; 

Relligio  jiopulum  ohstringit  fomiidim  caelL 

‘ Let  pietg  or  duty  be  defined  as  an  affectionate  reverence  for  God  and 
our  jmrents;  religious  scniples  bind  the  j>opular  mind  with  a fear 
of  heaven.’  The  ancients  placed  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our  pa- 
rents on  the  same  or  a similar  footing  (see  Pindar,  Pglh.  vi.  19, 
and  the  note);  and  piare  is  to  perform  any  act  of  duty  or  worship; 
hence  the  epithet  pius  is  constantly  apjilied  to  yEueas,  because  he 
carried  his  fiither  out  of  danger  on  his  shoulders  (senior  ]>aren»  pia 
sarcina  nati,  Ovid,  Ileroid.  vii.  107).  But  relligio  involves  a much 
more  complicated  notion.  It  is  not  derived  from  re-ligare,  ‘to  bind 
back,’  according  to  the  usual  notion,  but  from  reli-gere,  ‘ to  make 
careful  gathering,’  so  that  re-ligens  might  be  a synonym  of  di-ligens, 
and  an  opposite  of  neg-ligens.  Similarly,  op-tio  comes,  not  from 
op-tare,  but  from  op-tun,  as  lec-tio  from  lec4um;  and  rebeUio  comes, 
not  from  rebell-are,  but  from  rebellis.  Thus  rdligio,  according  to 
its  primary  meaning,  is  ‘ i>erpetuaUy  thoughtful  care ; dwelling 
upon  a subject,  and  continually  recurring  to  it;’  and  in  its  apjilica- 
tion  it  is:  (1)  ‘ religious  worship  ;’  (2)  ‘ religious  scruple,’  esjiecially 
in  the  plural ; (3)  by  substituting  the  cause  for  the  effect,  it  is 
‘ guilt  causing  religious  scruple  or  fear,’  or  ‘ the  dirine  curse  and 
consequent  remorse  or  oppression  of  the  conscience  caused  by  a 
sense  of  violated  religious  scruples:’  in  the  second  and  third  sense 
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it  is  used  in  a curious  connexion  with  the  words  molare  and  expiare 
in  three  passages  of  Cicero  which  liave  never  been  compared  by  any 
lexicographer  or  commentator.  Cic.  Philipp,  l.  6. 1 3 : ‘an  me  cen- 
setis,  P.  C.,  decreturvim  fuLsse,  ut  j>arentalia  cum  supplicationibus 
miscerentur,  ut  iivxpiahUes  rellt/ftiMies  (cimes)  in  rempublicam  indu- 
cerenturl  j’  Tu/tcul.  DUput.  i.  12.  27:  ‘ca:rimoniis  sepulcrorum, 
quas  nec  tautA  cura  coluissent,  noc  vwldCas  taui  inexpiahili  reUigione 
(curse)  sanximient ad  Alticiim,  I.  17.  16  : “^quare  et  ilia,  quse  vio- 
lata,  expiabuntur;  et  hwc  nostra,  quae  sunt  taru:tissi)ne  conservata, 
suam  reUigionem  (scrupulous  observance)  obtinebunt.’ 

103.  Nogse  poles  pojndani,  sed  sets  quid  agatur  in  urbe ; 

Hemtibus  ignoscis ; notes  agnoscis  amicos; 

Et  cognoscis  eutn,  qui  non  libi  cogniius  essel. 

Novi  means,  ‘1  know,’  or  ‘am  acquainted  with’  a person  or  thing:  but 
scio  means,  ‘ I know’  or  ‘have  knowledge  of’  a reality  or  fact;  thus 
we  have  in  the  same  passage  of  Livy,  l.  54  : quod  utriusque  populi 
vires  ndsset,  acireique  invisam  profecto  superbiam  regiain  civibus 
esse,  ‘ because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  both  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Gabiuiaus,  and  kmw  for  a fact  that  the  royal  tyranny 
was  hateful  to  the  citizens.’  Ignoseo  is,  ‘ I take  no  knowledge, 
overlook,  pardon  ;’  agnosco  is,  ‘ I recognize  or  .acknowledge’  what  I 
knew  before;  and  cognosce,  ‘I  learn,  or  become  acquainted  with 
the  unknown.’ 

104.  Crtdulus  exsptclas:  Jidos  praestolor  amicos. 

/ 

‘ You,  being  credulous,  are  expecting,  or  looking  out,  in  hope  and  desire; 
I am  wailing  fur  friends  on  whom  I can  rely.’  Exspeclo  merely 
denotes  definite  or  indefinite  hope  or  expectation;  as  in  the  ruslicus 
exspectat  of  Horace ; but  praestolor  presumes  an  apjmintment. 

105.  D ulcia  delectant  gustantem ; suavia  odore; 

Jucunda  exhilarant  animum;  sed  grata  probanlur 

A gratis;  quae  visa  placent  loca,  amoena  vocamus. 

Although  both  dtdeis  and  suavis  are  used  generally  to  signify  ‘sweet,’ 
the  former  more  properly  denotes  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
palate  (yXvKV':) ; the  latter  that  which  is  pleasant  to  the  smell 
(jJSvs);  thus  we  have  malurd  didcior  uvd,  pikiroi  yXvKiutv,  but 
suave  olens,  -ghvoa-poc.  In  general,  dtdeis  denotes  a more  lasting, 
and  suavis  a more  transient  gratification  ; and  while  suavis  means 
that  which  is  agreeable  at  a particular  time,  didcis  is  used  to 
express  whatever  is  permanently  dear  and  charming  in  love  and 
friendship.  Jucundus  is  projierly  a jiarticiple  for  juviscumlus,  and 
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is  ap])lied  t<>  that,  qvod  juval  et  cordi  esl,  that  which  causes  men- 
tal pleasure  and  .satisfaction.  (Jratm  is  that  which  is  welcome  or 
acceptable,  although  it  may  not  be  productive  of  auy  jdeasure  at 
the  moment ; as  Forcellini  says  ; grata,  sunt  qum  habere  nos  pne- 
stat,  Meet  jucunda  non  sint ; e.  g.  in  Cic.  Att.  iii.  24  : haec.  vrritas 
eljii  jrcuNDA  nf>n  ert,  mihi  tamrn  grata  ent.  Ad  Div.  v.  15  : atnor 
tiiug  ORATL'S  et  oplatug ; dieerem  ji'CUNDUM  nisi  hoc  verbum  in 
temjmg  perdidiggeni:  Hence  gratug  is  u.sed  as  a synonym  for  oc- 

ceptiu.  Cic.  Tugc.  V.  15  ; ul  grati'm  AreEpruMyue  habendum. 
Amaenug  is  that  which  charms  the  sight  with  a sense  of  cheerful- 
ness and  l>eauty.  That  it  is  projterly  applied  to  denote  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  may  be  infened  from  its  use  in  this  sense  by  En- 
nius (Vahlen,  p.  10); 

Nam  me  vlgus  homo  pidcher  per  amoena  gtdicia 
Et  mpeg  raptare  locogque  uovog. 

Similarly,  Cic.  Leg.  Ii.  3:  /«ic  ingula  nihil  egt  amoeniug.  That  iu  this 
sense  it  denobw  a really  inherent  natural  beauty,  as  distiuguished 
from  the  pleasure  which  the  landscape  is  calculated  to  afford  to  an 
indindual,  is  clear  from  its  opposition  to  didcig  in  the  passage  of 
Horace  (1  Epigt.  xvi.  5) ; 

JIae  latebrao  dulceg,  etiam,  gi  credig,  amoenae, 

‘ these  retreats  pleasant  to  me,  still  more,  if  you  believe  me,  charm- 
ing in  themselves.’  At  the  same  time  amoenug  signifies  that  which 
is  ornamental  rather  than  useful ; Livy  says  (xxii.  15) : congita 
omnia  rruigig  amoenig  qua?n  wceggariig  frnctibug ; and  Tacitus  ojv 
jx)ses  amoenilag  to  usiig ; Ann.  XIV.  31  ; dum  amoenitati  priug 
quain  ugtti  cougulitur. 

106.  Dividimng  murog  et  nioenta  pandimug  urbig. 

‘We  make  a breach  in  the  walls,  and  disclose  the  collective  buildingg  of 
the  city’  (see  Niebuhr,  //.  R.  il.  note  80). 

107.  Omnibug  in  rebug  remur  ratione  gagaci ; 

Rem  petit  unugquigqne ; reog  res-publica  pnnit ; 

Irrila  ne  J'aciag,  rationem  qtonere  j>ar  egt. 

‘ In  all  Ihingg  we  thhik  by  means  of  sagacious  reagon.  Every  one  seeks 
for  wetdth ; the  re-public  or  coinmon-(ceft/<A  punishes  the  culpriig. 
That  you  may  not  make  things  of  no  avail,  it  is  projwr  to  send  in  an 
account.’  There  are  no  words  in  the  Latin  tongue  which  are  so  much 
or  so  vaguely  used  as  reg  and  ratio,  which  are  connected  by  the 
verb  re-or,  (‘  I think,’  i.  e.  propose  a reg  to  my  mind),  derived  from 
reg,  and  furnishing  a derivation  for  rMio  from  its  participle  rd-tug. 
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The  memorial  lines  give  some  of  the  principal  distinctions  of  mean- 
ing : but  the  following  de&nition  extends  to  every  use  of  the  two 
words : res  = rti-is  is  probably  for  hra~%s,  from  hir  the  old  Latin  for 
‘a  hand’  (Varro,  L.  L.  iv.  26) ; and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  xpim,  XP““>  h'om  • compare  bMtut  with  ;^\atro, 

luridiM  with  xXaipos,  &c.  Consequeu'ly  res  is  that  which  is  han- 
dled, and  means  whatever  is  or  may  be  an  object  of  thought  or 
action.  But  ratio  is  a derivative  in  -tio  from  the  verb  rear,  and 
therefore,  like  other  derivatives  of  the  same  kind,  imjdies  the  action 
of  the  verb,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  mode  or  tu-t  of  thinkinff. 
Thus,  whereas  res  or  res  Jitmilitiris  is  ‘ property,’  ratio  is  the 
account  kept ; whereas  res  or  resjmhlUa  is  the  state  objectively, 
ratio  is  the  mode  of  governing ; and  in  general  if  res  is  the  out«-r 
world  (as  in  natura  rerum,  itc.),  ratio  is  the  inner  reason  which 
deals  with  its  theory.  The  participle  ratus  means  ‘determined;’ 
whence  irritus  means  ‘ made  of  no  effect.’  And  reus  means  a per- 
son accused  or  impeached,  because  res,  in  a legal  sense,  means  the 
object  of  controveiay,  the  diing  or  matter  under  dispute.  In  Cicero 
(de  Orat.  n.  15),  rerum  ratio  or  ‘history,’  as  the  anangomcnt  of 
facts  (§  63),  is  opposed  to  verhorum  ratio  or  ‘ style,’  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  (§  64). 

108.  Planiliem  dicas  regionis  e‘.  aequora  caiiipi; 

, Aiquora  pmdus  hahet ; qionto  licet  esse  profmido  •, 

Et  mare  proruptum  pelago  ]>remit  arva  souanli. 

‘ Y ou  may  sj)cak  o{  the  lead  surface  of  a region  and  of  the  wiile  expanse 
of  a field  ; the  main  sea  has  an  expanse  ; it  may  also  be  deep  ; and 
the  food  rushing  forth  covera  the  lands  with  a roaring  sheet  of 
water.'  Plaiiitie.s  means  the  absence  of  hills,  and  therefore  is  ap- 
jdicable  only  to  the  laud  ; aequor  implies  horizontal  exjiansion,  and 
is  therefore  applicable  either  to  land  or  .sea ; pontus  properly  refers 
to  the  depth  of  the  sea;  mare  to  the  m;iss  of  water,  as  oj>po.sed  to 
dry  land ; and  pelagus  to  the  extended  sheet  of  water  as  opposed  to 
the  surface  of  the  land. 

109.  Praeseutes  timeo  casus,  metuoqwe  futuros. 

Formidare  licet  fares,  regesque  vereri. 

AUoiiitus  trepido,  tremulos  pavor  occupat  artus. 

iletus  means  a cautious  fear  of  future  and  even  distant  objects;  timor 
means  a vehement  fejir  of  near  or  approaching  dangers,  which  takes 
away  or  at  least  perturbs  the  sensea  Thus,  while  metus,  which  is 
op]X)sed  to  spes,  looks  forward  to  danger's  while  still  absent  and 
|>erhaj)3  only  i>ossible,  timor,  which  is  opposeil  to fducia  and  animus. 
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regards  a peril  as  imminent  or  present.  Metim  therefore  is  a 
fearful  expectation,  as  a sort  of  intellectual  jirescience  of  coming 
evil ; but  timor  is  cowardly  display  or  fear  in  its  most  urgent  form. 
These  fundamental  distinctions  arc  given  by  Cicero,  who  says 
(Tnsc.  Dis]).  IV.  37,  § 80);  ‘si  gpes  eat  exsj)ectatio  boni,  mail  ex- 
spectationem  esse  neces.se  cst  metum.’  And  (1.  1.  iv.  8,  § 19): 
'timor  est  metus  mail  appro])inquautis.’  And  the  opjiosition  of  the 
two  words  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  following  piussages ; 
Virg.  VIII.  550 : ‘ vota  mHu  duplicant  matres,  propiusqiie  peri- 
clo  it  timor,  et  major  Martis  jam  apparet  imago.’  Liv.  xlv.  20, 
§ 7 : ‘ quum  major  a Romanis  rnHiw  limorem  a principibus  suis 
vicisset’  (because  the  Romans  were  absent).  Hence  Horace  sjieaks 
of  the  reges  limendi,  but  the  tyrant  says  of  his  subjects  who  regard 
him  with  constant  and  cautious  fear  to  offend : oderint  dum  me- 
tuant  In  this  sense  of  constant  or  abiding  a]iprehonsion  metw 
approaches  to  vereor  as  tuneo  does  to  formido.  But  ivreor  comes 
a step  nearer  to  timeo,  as  the  following  passage  will  show  (Liv. 
XXXIX.  37) ; ‘ veremur  quidem  vo.s,  Romani,  et,  si  ita  vulti.s,  etiam 
timemus ; sed  plus  etiam  veremur  et  timemus  Deos  iramortalea.’ 
That  the  object  of  vereor,  though  absent  and  even  distant,  is  re- 
garded as  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  is  clear  from  the  words 
attributed  to  Cato  (Cic.  Sen.  vi.  18);  ‘de  Karthagine  tvreri  non 
ante  desinam,  quam  illam  excisam  case  coguovero.’  For  this  rea- 
son vereor  is  used  to  denote  the  abiding  sense  of  respect,  honour, 
and  dutiful  submission  ; and  the  relationship  and  opposition  of 
vereor  and  metuo  is  well  shown  by  such  a passage  as  the  following; 
Cic.  Sen.  XI.  37  : * Appius  tenebat  non  modo  auctoritatem  sed 
etiam  imperium  in  siios;  metuebant  servi,  verebnntur  liberL’  What 
vereor  is  to  metuo,  formido  is  to  timeo,  i.  e.  it  expresses  a jierma- 
uence  of  the  feeling.  Being  derived  from  forma  it  plainly  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  being  haunted  by  a present  picture  of  the 
dreaded  object;  and  Shakspeare  giv'es  us  the  force  of  the  term  when 
he  says  (Midsummer  Nighi’s  Dream,  v.  1)  : 

In  the  night  imagining  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a bush  supposed  a bear. 

When  Cicero  tells  us  (Tuse.  iv.  8 fin.)  ‘Stoici  defiuiunt  formi- 
dinem  metum  permauentem,'  he  states  the  truth,  but  his  definition 
would  have  lieen  more  exact  if  he  had  substituted  tinwr  for  metus. 
Th&t  formidare  implies  being  haunted  by  some  perpetual  timor  is 
well  shown  by  the  passage  of  Horace  (Serm.  i.  77),  to  which 
tacit  reference  is  made  in  the  above  lines ; namely  ; 
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An  vigiUre  inetu  exanunem,  nocUt’ine  dics'jue 
FormiUare  males  lures,  incemlia. 

And  that  formido,  like  all  piny  of  the  imagination,  may  ai-ise  from 
imjKtrfect  knowledge,  is  distinctly  alleged  by  Cicero,  Fhu  l.  19: 
‘ex  ignorautia  rerum  ipsa  horribiles  exsistunt  swpe  Jornddines.’ 
Any  of  the  forms  of  ajiprehonsion  expres.sed  by  vietuo,  timeo,  vereor 
and  /ormido  may  produce  an  effect  on  the  nervous  system;  if  this 
merely  quickens  the  pulse  or  pro<luces  paleness  and  an  expression 
of  anxiety  in  the  face,  the  word  paveo  denotes  the  result ; if  it 
goes  farther  and  makes  the  teeth  chatter  and  the  limbs  tremble, 
trejjido  is  the  statement  of  the  effect.  The  latter  speaks  for  itself. 
That  paveo  expresses  rather  the  effect  of  fear  than  fear  itself,  is 
shown  strikingly  by  the  following  passjjges ; Ovid,  Jfetam.  ix 
111,  112: 

Pallentemque  mdu,  fluviumque  ipeumqae  timmtemf 

Tradidit  Aonidtss  paridam  Calydooida  Ncbso. 

Id.  Fast.  III.  3G2  : 

SoUicitie  mentes  speque  metuque  parent. 

And  that  pavor  may  arise  from  astonishment  as  well  as  from  fear 
is  shown  by  Liv.  vii.  34,  § 8 : ‘admiratione  paventibus  cunctis.’ 

110.  Dot  male  salsa  dicax ; ludit  bona  dicta  facetus. 

This  line  expresses  in  its  strongest  form  the  distinction  between  dicax 
and  facetus.  Cicero  says  {Orator,  20,  § 87)  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  sales — unum  facetiarum,  alterum  dicaeitatis.  The  former  com- 
prises all  kinds  of  harmless  and  good-humoured  wit  and  raillery ; 
the  latter,  which  is  sometimes  termed  sales  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
that  Word,  includes  the  different  varieties  of  the  severe  and 
biting  jest.  Thus  facetus  implies  tliat  the  witty  man  does  not 
indulge  in  coarseness,  scun'ility,  caricature  or  personality  ; he  does 
not  lay  himself  out  to  obtain  the  character  of  a joker  of  jokes,'  and 
introduces  his  pleasantries  only  on  suitable  occasions.  On  the  other 
hand,  dicax  necessai'Uy  implies  that  wit,  which  is  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  is  used  as  a ready  means  of  turning  an 
op[>onent  into  ridicule.  Cicero,  who  says  that  Demosthenes  was 
rather  facetus  than  dicax,  remarks  at  the  same  time  that,  while  it 
requires  more  art  to  be  facetus,  the  dicax  exhibits  a more  excit- 
able and  ]>assiuaate  temperament  {Orator,  26,  § 90  : ‘ Demosthenes 
non  tarn  dicax  fuit  quam  facetus.  Est  autem  illud  acrioris  ingenii, 
hoc  majoris  artis’).  The  various  forma  of  elegant  and  inoffensive 
pleasantry  which  are  included  under  the  more  general  term  face- 
tiae, are  lei>os,  ‘ light  and  gentle  humour festivitas,  ‘ innocent 
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merriment;’  and  nrbanthu,  ‘subdued  und  polished  irony.'  Sharp, 
satirical,  and  ill-humoured  wit,  which  is  known  generally  as  diciud- 
tas  and  sales,  may  sometimes  degenerate  into  cavillatio,  or  jeering 
mockery  ; but  while  in  sales  we  consider  only  the  piquancy  of  the 
saying,  and  while  dlcndlas,  in  disreganling  the  feelings  of  another, 
does  this  really  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  carillatio  makes  the 
attivck  on  another  the  main  object,  und  cares  nothing  for  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  the  witticism,  which  is  made  the  pretence  of  the 
personality  ; so  that  cavillatio  may  exist  without  any  real  dicaoitas, 
ns  Cicero  says  of  Piso  (Alt.  r.  1.S),  that  he  was  ' cavil lalor  gonere 
illo  moroso,  quod  etiam  sine  dicacitute  ridetnr,  facie  magis  quam 
facetis  ridiculu.s.’  The  sayings  of  the  facetus  may  bo  termeil  dicta 
or  bon  mots;  the  saraisms  of  the  dicax  m.iy  l>e  termed  diclcrm. 

111.  Afulla  dnhimt  numenim,  sed  copia  larga  rednndat; 

Bellna  deformis  vasta  est,  imnianis,  el  ingens; 

Grandia  ne  tenues;  ne  parvi  magna  sequantur. 

In  these  lines  the  Latin  words  denoting  magnitude  are  planed  together 
so  as  to  show  the  ditferent  shades  of  meaning  with  which  they  are 
used.  Midlus,  which,  in  the  plural  implies  number  rather  than 
magnitude,  properly  and  in  the  singular  denotes  a superiority  or 
excess  in  relative  size  or  quantity.  The  distinction  is  clearly  given 
in  the  advice  to  students  : ne  nmlta^  sed  multnm,  i.  e.  ‘do  not  read 
many  books,  but  read  a great  deal — do  not  hastily  peruse  a number 
of  authors,  but  bestow  much  time  upon  your  studies.'  The  root  of 
the  word  is  contained  in  the  comparative  inel-ior,  for  which  the 
older  Komans  siiid  mel-tus,  i.  e.  mul-tus  (Fest )).  1 22) ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  simjilest  form  of  the  word  in  mal-ns, 
which  in  common  Latin  has  passed  from  its  original  signiBcation  of 
excess  in  quantity  to  that  of  difficulty  and  badness,  just  as  wo 
have  in  Greek  the  co-ordinate  ailverbs  /idXa  and  poXis.  The.  pri- 
mary meaning  is  retained  in  the  adverb  male,  which  is  often  used 
os  a synonym  for  valde  or  nimis  in  the  best  authors  ( Varronianus, 
p.  393).  As  viullus  and  mrdti  denote  relative  exce.ss  or  suj>eriority 
in  quantity  or  number,  so  largus  denotes  almndance  or  redundance 
of  a particular  thing  in  regard  to  that  which  might  circumscribe 
or  contain  it  For  mnltns  is  ‘ much,’  as  jilaced  by  the  side  of 
something  of  the  same  kind  ; but  largus  is  ‘ plentiful’  or  ‘copious,’ 
with  regard  to  the  limits  which  might  be  im])oSKd  uimn  the  in- 
crease of  the  object.  Hence  w'e  have  such  plmuses  as  largi  cojna 
lactis  (Virg.  Georg.  III.  308);  quum  sol  terras  larga  luce  complevtril 
(Cic.  X.  D.  11.  19)  in  the  same  sense  as  largus  litpiidi  fons  luminis, 
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aetherius  «oZ  (Lucret  v.  281);  lartjuji  imber  (Vii-g.  Georg,  i.  23); 
largne  (Ovid,  A.  A.  ill.  408);  aud  the  like.  Hence  largue,  tin  a 
moral  epithet,  implies  a man  who  is  munificent  in  his  gifts;  and 
Cicero  says  (t/«  0/T  ii.  IG,  § 53),  duo  sunt  genera  largorum,  afteri 
prodigi,  alUri  Hherides.  The  same  sense  is  borne  by  the  derived 
verb  largior,  which  means  to  ‘ give  in  abundance,  to  bestow  largely; 
lavishly  aud  liberally.’  The  epithets  vaetus,  immanie,  and  iugeus 
are  use<l  to  denote  an  excess  in  size  which  destroys  our  perceptions 
of  beauty  and  proixirtion.  The  primary  meaning  of  vusltu  is  ‘ wide- 
spread, emjity,  void.’  It  is  a synonym  of  vaains,  and  probably  con- 
tains the  same  root.  Thus  Livy  says  in  one  jiassage  (xxiii.  30), 
wris  vMtu  a dejensoribue ; and  in  another  (XLll.  63),  moenta  vacua 
df/eiixoribue ; and  Tacitus  says  of  Vitellius  (in.  84),  in  pa’alium 
regrrditur  vaetum  denertumque  (cf.  Liv.  xxvill.  11.  Cic.  RuU.  ii.  20. 
Curtius,  IX.  40),  and  immediately  afterwards,  terret  solitudo  et 
tacenteu  loci;  lentut  clausa;  iahorrescit  vacuts.  Im-manis  and 
in-genu  are  negative  expressions  denoting,  the  former  that  the 
excessive  magnitude  is  beyond  what  is  good,  and  the  latter  that  it 
is  contrary  to  nature.  In  their  usual  applications,  vastus,  immanis 
and  ingens  are  used  indifferently  to  denote  that  which  is  ‘huge,’ 
‘ big,’  ‘ overgrown,’  ‘ uushaiiely,’  and  ‘ enormous.’  Thus  Cicero  says 
(N.  1).  I.  35),  ‘ Ele)>hanto  nulla  belluarum  prudentior ; at  figura 
quie  vastior  t’  Similarly  (de  Div.  i.  34):  ‘bellua  rasta  et  immanis;' 
and  (I’err.  v.  46)  ‘ingens  immanisque  pneda.’  The  general  word 
to  signify  that  a thing  is  great  in  itself,  without  any  implication  of 
excess  or  enormity,  is  magnvs,  which  in  its  positive  degree  may  be 
used  to  denote  the  attribute  of  greatness  or  distinction  acquired  by 
an  individual,  as  Cn.  I’ompcins  Magnus,  aud  which  in  its  comjmra- 
tive  and  superlative  major  and  maximus,  with  7iatu  expressed  or 
understood,  denotes  the  jwrmanent  relation  of  the  elder  and  eldest 
of  the  name  to  their  younger  namesakes.  That  magnus  is  distin- 
guished from  injenaand  immanis  is  shown  by  the  following  examples, 
from  which  it  msiy  be  seen  that  vutgnus  does  not,  like  these  ex- 
aggerative words,  convey  any  idea  of  excessive  magnitude.  Ter. 
Eun.  III.  1.  1 : Magmis  vero  agere  gratias  Thais  niihi.  Ingentes. 
Sen.  Ir.  I.  16:  Non  cuim  magniludo  est  sed  immanibts.  The  atljec- 
tivo  ampins,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  another  reference 
(above,  97),  is  often  used  in  connexion  with  magnus,  to  which  it 
bears  much  the  same  relation  as  our  ‘big’  does  to  our  ‘great;’  thus 
wo  have,  Cic.  (ul  Qu.  Fr.  i.  1 ; theatrum  nuignitudine  nmplissimurin 
Cic.  Inv.  I.  5,  § 6 : civilis  rationis  magna  et  ampla  pars  et  arti- 
ficiosa  elixpientia  The  regular  opjwsite  of  magtius  is  parvus,  as 
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intimated  in  the  above  memorial  lines.  Thus  Virgil  8a3rs  (Ed.  l. 
24)  : sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam.  Sail.  Jug.  10  : con- 
cordia  res  parvae  crescunt,  discordia  maximae  dilabuntur.  Similarly 
we  have  a regular  opposition  between  grandis  (from  the  root  gra-, 
‘ grow,’  found  in  gra-nien,  <tc.),  which  denotes  an  increased  size  with 
reference  to  the  former  condition  of  the  object  or  to  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  tenuis  (of  the  same  origin  as  our  word  ‘thin’), 
which  implies  a diminution  of  the  original  bulk,  or  a meagreness 
when  compared  with  other  objects  of  the  same  class.  Thus  we  find 
in  Horace,  1 Carm.  vi.  9,  conamur  tenues  gramlia;  and  Cicero  in 
distinguishing  the  three  kinds  of  orators  puts  in  the  first  class  the 
grandiloqui,  or  ‘ lofty  speakers  ;’  in  the  second  the  tenues,  or  ‘ plain 
and  unadorned  speakers ;’  and  between  them  the  medii,  or  ‘ orators 
of  the  mixed  style’  (Oral.  G).  The  adjective  minutus  seems  also  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  parvus  that  grandis  does  to  magnus.  At 
least  Cicero  says  (de  Oral.  iii.  45,  § 169)  : abutimur  ssepe  etiam 
verbo  non  tarn  eleganter  quam  in  transferendo ; sed,  etiamsi  licen- 
tius  tamen  interdum  non  impudenter ; ut  quum  grandetn  oratio- 
nem  pro  magna,  minutum  animum  pro  parvo  dicimus.  Other 
synonyms  of  tenuis  are  exiguus,  exilis,  and  pttsillus.  Like  magnus, 
grandis  is  used  to  signify  advanced  age,  but  with  reference  rather 
to  the  same  person  than  to  others  of  the  same  name.  Thus  we  have 
Cic.  Senect.  4 : bella  gerebat  ut  adolescens  quum  plane  grandis  erat. 
Ovid,  Met.  VI.  321 : grandior  sevo  genitor.  Whence  the  compound 
grandaevus.  And  while  natu  major  means  older  than  some  other 
peiaon,  natu  grandior  (Cic.  Inv.  i.  24)  means  advanced  in  age  as 
compared  with  one’s  former  self.  It  is  curious  that  while  our 
‘great’  corres|)onds  to  magnus,  and  our  ‘grand’  to  grandis,  we 
combine  the  two  in  the  word  ‘ great  grandfather.' 

112.  Vir  bonus  estfrugi;  Ntquani  malus.  Usque  redamai 
Noxa  reo  culpae,  quern  fraus  et  noxia  prrodunt. 

Nil  sibi  vir  Justus,  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum; 

Sed  vitium  vetitumque  nefas  in  crimina  ducunt. 
Peccatum  oj/probrio  est:  /acinus  memorabile  patrat 
Qui  scelere  obstrictus  fas  juraque  proterit.  At  qui 
Flagitium  peperit  turpatur  nomine  pravo. 

These  lines  contain  the  principal  Latin  words  denoting  moral  rectitude 
and  its  contrarie.s,  which  require  to  be  distinguished  by  the  student. 
The  commonest  expression  for  ‘good’  and  ‘bad’  are  bonus  and 
malus.  The  former  (anciently  written  duonus)  signified  primarily 
‘manly  vigour’  (cf.  Svy-apai  and  the  Celtic  ditine  ‘a  man;’  New 
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Crat.  § 2G2) ; the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  a root  denoting 
excess  in  magnitude,  and  its  comparative  mdior  has  actually  been 
attached  to  bonus,  to  which  in  its  secondary  sense  malus  is  directly 
opposed,  as  the  derivative  malignus  is  to  benignus.  To  express  that 
a man  was  ‘ good  Jbr  sometlnng^  ‘ good  for  noAing,’  the  Romans 
used  the  terms  frugi  and  nequam.  The  former,  however,  was 
understood  to  imply  not  usefulness  only,  but  a considerable  amount 
of  positive  excellence  (Cio.  Tusc.  lll.  8),  and  Frugi  was  the  cogno- 
men of  a branch  of  the  Calpumian  &mily.  When  the  word  is  used 
in  a special  sense  it  denotes  moderation  and  sobriety.  Thus  it  is 
coupled  with  modfstus  (Brutus  ad  Cic.  VI.),  with  Umperans  (Terent. 
Jleaul.  III.  3.  19),  axidptulicus  (Hor.  2 Serm.  v.  77).  Nequam,  for 
which  nihUi  is  sometimes  used  (Plaut  Asin.  v.  2.  9),  denotes  not 
only  negative  worthlessness,  but  positive  vice,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  prodigality  and  intemperance,  and  in  this  special  sense 
the  substantive  nequilia  is  also  used  (Cic.  Cluent.  51).  Culpa, 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  calvor  ‘ to  frustrate,’  and  perhaps 
with  the  Greek  (cXtir-roi  ‘ to  deceive,’  when  used  to  denote  the 
fault  itself  approaches  in  meaning  to  delictum,  with  this  difference, 
that  evdpa  denotes  ‘ blameable  negligence’  and  dcliclum  ‘ wrongful 
omission.’  But  culpa  also  denotes  the  blame  imjmted  in  conse- 
quence of  a certain  act,  and  we  have  such  phrases  as  culpa  delicti 
(Cic.  Bobir.  1,  2),  extra  cidpam  causamgue  ponere  (Cic.  Univ.  13 
init.).  The  jurists  distiugnish  ctdpa  from  dolus,  which  means 
‘ deliberate  wrong-doing.’  The  primaiy  meaning  of  the  latter  word 
is  ‘ painstaking’  (cf.  dolor,  rok-fidio,  <fec.),  and  to  give  the  word  a bad 
sense  it  was  originally  the  practice  to  add  the  epithet  nudus  (see 
Fest.  p.  69.  Ciesar,  AC.  ii.  14).  To  be  sine  culpa,  ‘without  negli- 
gence,’ is  diligentiam  praestare  in  a sale  ; to  be  sine  dolo,  ‘ without 
intentional  fraud,’  is  bonam  Julem  praestare  (Proc.  Dig.  xviii.  1.  68). 
The  primary  meaning  of  dolus  is  involved  in  sedtditas,  ‘an  absence 
of  the  sense  of  toil,’  as  in  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  4.  34 : et  non  sentitur  sedu- 
lilate  labor.  And  we  have  the  secondary  meaning  of  dolus,  or  that 
of  dolus  malus,  when  sedulo  signi&es  ‘ truly,’  as  in  Plant.  Capt.  iv. 
2.  106,  quipj>e  quando  nil  mihi  credis  quod  ego  dico  sedido.  In 
old  legal  h&thi  sitie  dolo,  or  se  dolo,  ‘without  intentional  wrong,’ 
and  sitie  frauds  or  se  fraude,  ‘ without  actual  loss  or  detriment,’  are 
used  as  parallel  expressions.  And  in  this  old  sense  sine  fraude  is 
found  in  the  best  writers  (e.  g.  Hor.  2 Carm.  xix.  20).  But yVous 
with  or  without  mala  is  most  frequently  used  to  denote  the  guilty 
cause  of  loss  or  harm,  and  it  is  often  found  as  an  exact  synonym 
of  dolus  in  the  sense  of  ‘ deceit.’  In  Hor.  1 Carm.  ui.  28,  ignem 
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fraude  mala  gentibm  intuUt,  the  word  is  used  to  signify  tlie  kokj; 
Ti\vri  or  guilty  wiles  of  Prometheus.  Latin  scholars  have  always 
ftmnd  a great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  noxa  and  noxia. 
Gesner,  in  his  Thesauritu,  and  Urakenborch,  ad  Liv.  ii . 54.  10, 
maintain  the  identity  of  the  two  words.  The  memorial  line  gives 
Fronto’s  distinction  : ‘noxa  poena  e.st,  noxia  culpa.’  And  the  ob- 
vious relationship  of  the  two  woi-ds,  as  substantive  and  adjective, 
shows  that  this  distinction  is  con-oct,  namely,  that  noxia,  like 
oh-noxhm,  in-noxius,  is  an  [uljective  or  secondary  word  derived 
from  noxa.  While  therefore  noxa  is  the  thing  that  hurts  or  harms, 
noxia  is  the  condition  under  which  a person  is  ob-noxius.  Hence 
while  we  have  both  noxae  tibi  erit,  ‘ it  will  bring  punishment  upon 
you,’  and  noxiae  libi  exit,  ‘ you  will  incur  blame,’  we  have  always  in 
noxia  fxse  or  teneri,  not  in  noxa,  ‘ to  be  accounted  guilty’  (e.  g.  Ter. 
Plurrm.  ii.  1.  30),  and  noxae  dare  or  dedere,  ‘ to  consign  to  punish- 
ment,’ not  noxiae  (e.  g.  Ovid,  Fast.  l.  359).  That  Cicero  regarded 
noxia  as  the  guilt  distinguished  from  the  punishment  is  clear  from 
his  phrase,  noxiae  poena  par  esto  (Leges,  lii.  4 fin.),  explained  by  in 
gno  vitio  qnisque  plectatur  (ibid.  III.  20,  § 46).  The  adjective  ob- 
noxius  is  u.sed  by  good  writers  to  signify  ‘ detected  or  conscious  of  a 
crime/  thus  Sallust,  Jug.  31  : obnoxiis  inimicis,  ‘when  your  ene- 
mies’ guilt  is  detected  / Cat.  48:  Crasso  ex  negotiis  privatis  obnoxii, 
‘under  obligation  to  Crassus,  at  his  mercy;’  Liv.  xxiii.  12:  si  reti- 
ceain  ant  superbus  aut  obnoxius  videar,  ‘ conscious  of  guilt’  In- 
noxius  is  predicated  of  habitual  conduct,  innocens  of  single  acts 
(Serv.  ad  jEn.  x.  301 : innocens  re,  innoxiiis  animo  dicitur).  Hence 
the  former  is  the  stronger  word,  and  we  have  a climax  in  Plant. 
Capl.  III.  5.  7 : ilecet  innocentem  servum  algue  innoxium  conjiden- 
tem  esse.  The  word  Justus  implies  a continual  observance  of  the 
laws  of  men  (jura),  distinguished  from  the  divine  law  (Jos).  Al- 
though aequus,  ‘ brought  to  a level,’  and  Justus,  ‘ strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law,’  are  often  used  as  synonyms,  aequitas  is  occasionally 
emjiloyed,  like  our  ‘ equity,’  to  denote  that  fair  and  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  strict  law,  which  stands  between  Jus  summum  and 
indulgentia,  and  we  have  even  the  phrase  pro  aequitale  contra  Jus 
dicere  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  56).  Ferns,  which  is  most  commonly  found 
in  tlie  sense  ‘ tnie’  of  statements  or  professions,  is  used  by  the  best 
writers  as  a synonym  for  aequus,  as  in  the  pas.sage  imitated  alxive,  i.  e. 
Hor.  1.  Epist.  XII.  23:  nil  G-rosphus  praeter  verum  orabit  H aequum. 
So  also  Hor.  1 Epist.  I.  1 1 : q-uod  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo  et 
omnis  in  hoc  sum.  Virgil,  xil.  693 : me  verms  unum  pro  vobis 
foedus  lucre  et  decemere  ferro,  ‘ it  is  more  equitable  that  I should 
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expiate  the  treaty  in  your  stead,  and  decide  the  strife  with  my 
sword.’  Ctesar,  B.  G.  n.  8 : neqm  verum  esse,  qui  moa  fines  twri 
rum  potuerint,  alienos  oceupare,  ‘nor  was  it  right  that  those,  who 
could  not  protect  their  own  territory,  should  occupy  that  of  others.’ 
Cic.  Tusc.  lit  299,  § 93;  rectum  et  verum  eat  ut  amemua,  ‘it  is 
right  and  proper  that  we  should  love.’  Liv.  xxxii.  33  : aociorum 
audiri  poatulata  verum  ease,  ‘ it  was  right  that  the  demands  of  the 
allies  should  be  heard.'  Cf.  Liv.  ii.  48;  lu.  40 ; xl.  16;  Hor.  2 
Serm.  ill.  312  ; 1 Epiat.  vil.  98.  It  seems  that  verua  and  aeverua 
ultimately  agree  with  ^'us  in  origin  as  well  as  signification.  Vitium, 
which  is  connected  with  vito  and  vUo,  as  preiium  is  with  inter- 
pretor,  primarily  denotes  that  which  is  to  be  shunned  and  avoided. 
It  involves  the  vetitum  in  human,  and  the  nefaa  in  divine  laws,  and 
Horace  combines  vetitum  nefaa  in  one  expression  (1  Carm.  ill.  26). 
Practically  vitium  is  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  culpa;  vitupero 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  culpo;  and  we  find  vitio  et  culpae  dare 
in  the  same  passage  (Cic.  S.  Rose.  16  fin.).  Crimen  (from  eernd) 
means  a distinct  and  definite  accusation,  a thing  determined  by  law 
as  wrong,  an  act  chaiged  as  wrongful.  Thus  we  have  in  Ovid, 
Trial,  ii.  306  ; 

Qaacumque  irrumpit  quo  non  sinit  ire  sacerdoa, 

ProtenuB  has;  vttiU  criminia  acts  rea  est. 

Peccalum,  from  pecco=pecuo,  ‘ to  act  like  a brute,’  conveys  the  idea 
of  a stupid  fault  or  blunder  (cf.  Cic.  Paradox,  ill.  2.  Plaut.  Bacch. 
III.  29).  Practically  it  is  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  adjm 
and  delictum;  thus  Plaut.  Epid.  v.  2.  64  : ‘ mihi  ignoscas  si  quid 
imprudena  culpa  peccavi  mea,’  Cic.  Mur.  30  : ‘fatetur  aliquLs  se 
peccaaae  et  ejus  delicti  veniam  petit.’  Facinua  (for  the  form  cf.  itiner, 
jecinur)  is  a great  or  bold  deed,  jierpetrated  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 
Thus  Ter.  Ueaut.  ll.  2.  73  ; ‘ non  fit  sine  periculo  facinua  magnum 
et  commemorabile.’  Scelua,  literally,  ‘ a thing  driven  out  and  ex- 
communicated,’ means  ‘ a horrible  and  atrocious  act,  such  as  can- 
not be  tolerated  within  the  limits  of  a respectable  community.’ 
Hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  acelere  contaminare  nomen  pojndi 
Romani;  acelere  ae  demindre,  obatringere,  alligare;  aceleribua  nefariia 
cooperlna ; acelua  infeatum  et  immune ; acelua  deteatabile ; acelere 
violare  deoa  immortalea,  be.  It  is  a stronger  word  even  than 
facinua;  for  Cicero  says  [Verr.  vil  66) : ‘facinua  est  vinciri  civem 
Romanum ; acelua  verberari ; prope  parricidium  necari.’  A sort 
of  relligio  or  curse  (above  102)  was  attached  to  the  aceleatua  and 
aceleratua ; hence  both  words  are  used  to  signify  ‘unlucky,’  the 
latter  especially  in  funeral  inscriptions;  as  ‘parentes  sceleratiaaimi 
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posuenint  Mammio  suo;’  the  former  in  the  comic  poete,  aa  Plant 
Ca8.  III.  5.  34  : ‘ scelestis»imum  me  ease  video.’  Sceleratus  h also  an 
epithet  of  places  blasted  with  ill  fume  in  consequence  of  some  hor- 
rible, nefarious,  or  unlucky  act ; thus  we  have  acderattis  viciu, 
campus,  scderala  porta,  and  the  like.  In  JJarjilium,  literally  ‘cause 
of  outcjy,  shameful  proceeding,’  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  the  dis- 
grace occasioned  by  the  act;  thus  we  have  (Cic.  Alt.  xvi.  7) : ‘ factum 
Jlagitii  plenum  el  detlecoris.'  The  word  is  very  often  combined  with 
/acinus,  as  the  open  audacity  of  a disgraceful  act  increases  the 
infamy  which  ensu&s ; thus  we  have  Sail.  Cat.  14  ; ‘omnium  Jlagi- 
tiorum  atque  /acinomm.’  23  : ‘/agiliis  atque  facinorihus  cooper- 
tuB.’  Cic.  Cat.  I.  6 : ‘quod  /acinus  a manibug  unquam  tuis,  quod 
flagitium  a toto  corpus  abfuit!’  i.  7 : ‘nullum  aliquot  jam  annis 
/acinus  exstitit,  nisi  pro  te ; nullum  flagitium  sine  te.’ 
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A NTF I5ARBARUS. 


The  Latin  scholar  should  not  only  be  able  to  distinguish  those  Latin 
expressions,  which,  though  ecjually  correct,  slightly  differ  in  meaning. 
He  should  also  discriminate  between  the  correct  and  idiomatic  words 
and  jihrases,  and  those  which  are  unusual  or  inadmissible.  Most  of  the 
classical  and  correct  idioms  of  the  Latin  language  have  been  noticed  in 
the  course  of  the  Gnunmar,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  many 
faulty  and  objectioual  phnises  or  constructions.  As,  however,  this  work 
is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  write  Latin,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  append  a list  of  the  soloccisms  into  which  English 
students  are  most  likely  to  full.  More  than  one  elaborate  treatise, 
bearing  the  title  of  Antibarbarns,  ha.s  been  written  on  this  subject.  It 
is  U)  be  doubted  whether  the  perusal  of  one  of  these  works  would  be 
likely  to  remedy  the  defects  which  it  c.\emplifie.s.  And  it  is  much 
better  that  the  young  Latinist  should  l>e  cautioned  only  against  the 
mo.st  usual  and  probable  b.irbarisms.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  the 
cautions  given  below  with  regard  to  a selection  of  j)hrasos  do  not  ajiply 
to  those  who  u.se  the  Latin  language  as  a medium  of  literery  communi- 
cation. For  these  persons  modern  Latin  is  not  a dead  language,  but 
arlmits  of  new  developments  within  certain  limits  like  any  other  form 
of  human  sj>eech  ; and  to  confine  the  mature  .scholar  to  a Ciceronian 
style  is  an  exploded  pedantry.  But  those,  who  are  still  acquiring  the 
habit  of  writing  Latin,  cannot  be  too  particular  or  exact,  for  it  is  only 
from  tho.se  who  have  passed  the  necessary  apprenticeship  in  an  imitation 
of  the  best  models,  that  we  can  expect  a good  and  pleasing  form  of 
modern  Latinity. 

A. 

Abbreviare,  ‘ to  abbreviate,’  is  not  classical ; use  fier  noiag  scribere  for 
short-hand  wTiting,  verborum  compendia  facere  for  abbreviations 
of  single  words  (as  Ictus  for  juris  consuUns),  and  contrahere,  in 
breve  coyere,  in  angustum  dedueere  or  hr/^iare  (Quintil.)  for  the 
abridgment  of  a discourse. 
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Ahdicare  magutratiim  is  unclassical ; we  should  say  abdicate  se  magis- 
tratu.  The  metaphorical  abdicate  se  humanitate,  though  used  by 
Kuhnkeu  (Optisc.  i.  p.  86),  has  no  classical  authority  ; it  should  be 
huvMnitalem  {pmnem)  exuere,  Cic.  Alt.  xili.  2;  Ligar.  v.  § 14. 

Ahhinc,  which  projHirly  refers  to  past  time  only  (from  this  time,  counting 
backwards),  is  sometimes  wrongly  used  with  reference  to  future 
time  or  distance  in  sjiace  ; in  its  proper  use  we  must  not  add  ante; 
thus  aiUe  decern  annos  ahhinc  is  uncla-ssical. 

Absconders  se  is  not  classical ; write  abdere  se,  occtdlare  se. 

Absque,  though  commonly  used  for  sine  by  modern  Latinists  in  such 
phrases  as  ahsqxte  vitiis,  absque  omni  dubilatione.,  is  barbarous, 
except  in  the  phrase  absque  eo  esset  (above,  p.  331). 

Accuratus  is  an  unclassical  substitute  for  diligens  in  the  sense  of  our 
‘ accurate’  or  ‘ exact.’  So  also  the  adverb  accurate. 

Acquisitia  is  very  late  Latin  for  comparatio,  adeptio. 

Activus  does  not  occur  as  a substitute  for  gnavus,  irulustrius,  strenuus, 
promptus. 

Ad  diem  is  false  I,atin  for  ante  diem.  So  also  ad  summum,  ‘in  the 
highest  degree,’  for  summum.,  ad  minimum  for  minimum,  ad  instar 
for  instar,  <kc. 

Adaptare  for  aecommodare  has  no  authority. 

Adducere  scriptorem,  ‘ to  quote  an  author,’  is  unclassical ; of  persons 
we  say  producers,  citare,  laudare,  pro/erre;  of  things,  afferre. 

Adhibere  vocabulum,  ‘ to  use  a word,'  is  not  good  Latin  for  uti. 

Adhuc  is  frequently  confused  with  eliam  tunc,  and  hactenus  (above, 
p.  1 68).  Its  use  with  comparatives,  as  adhuc  forlior,  ‘ still  stronger,’ 
for  etiam  foriior,  is  not  Ciceronian. 

Adoplare,  e.  g.  lectionem,  for  recipere,  is  not  supported  by  any  good 
authority. 

Advocatus  in  classical  Latin  is  not  the  patronus  or  patronus  causae,  i.  e. 
‘the  advocate’  in  our  sense,  but  a friend  and  abettor. 

jEtfea  in  the  plur.  docs  not  signify  ‘a  temple’  without  the  addition  of 
deorum,  saerae,  or  divinae. 

.^gritudo  means  ‘trouble  of  mind,’  aegr<ftatio,  or  morbus,  ‘bodily 
ailment.’ 

JEquaUyr  is  bad  Latin  for  cireidus  aequinoctudis,  or  meridianus. 

Aira,  ‘ a period  of  time,’  is  very  low  Latin  for  temporum,  annorum  com- 
putatio. 

AEstimabilis  is  new  Latin  for  dignus  qui  magni  aestimetur;  aeslimare 
must  not  be  used  in  the  sense  of  our  ‘to  esteem’  without  magni, 
nor  must  we  substitute  aeslirnatio  for  exUtimatio  or  observaniia. 
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Afferrt  acriptorem,  ‘ to  quote  an  author,’  is  not  good,  but  we  may  say, 
afferre  locum  scriptoria  (above  a Adducere). 

Agere  de  aliqua  re  cannot  be  said  of  a book,  as  hie  liber  agit  de  aliqua 
re,  but  we  must  say  hie  liber  eat  de  aliqua  re,  in  hoc  libro  tractaXur 
aliqua  rea,  diaaeritur,  diaqnUatur  de  aliqua  re.  It  is  also  barbarous 
to  say  agere  for  habere  orationem. 

Aggreaaio  is  late  Latin  for  impelua,  jictitio,  incuraio,  incuratia,  oppug- 
natio,  &0. 

Aio  with  non  is  barbarous  for  nego. 

Alienatio  mentis  for  dementia,  amentia,  furor,  stupor,  belongs  to  the 
later  Latinity. 

Alioqui  is  un-Latin  in  the  sense  alio  loco,  aliia  locia. 

Aliquantua  must  not  be  used  to  signify  ‘ a little,’  for  it  means  ‘ a con- 
siderable amount,’  and  we  must  not  say  aliquanto  major,  but 
paulo  major  for  ‘greater  by  a little.’ 

Alius  a is  not  Latin,  although  used  by  Emesti  {Opuac.  PhiL  p.  23)  j we 
must  write  diveraua  a,  or  repeat  tlie  alim. 

AUoqui  aliquem,  ‘ to  address  a peisou,’  is  bad  Latin  for  adire  aliqnem, 
prtere  ab  aliquo. 

AUudere,  ‘ to  allude’  (in  words),  is  late  Latin  for  aignificare,  designate, 
reapicere  with  or  without  tecte. 

Ambire  magiatratum  is  not  good  Latin  for  petere  mag.  We  may  say, 
however,  ambire  plebem,  civea,  patrea,  amicoa,  in  the  sense  ‘ to 
canvass.’ 

AmiUere proelium,  ‘to  lose  a battle,’  is  a barbarous  substitute  for  wnei 
proelio,  inferiorem  diacedere  proelio. 

Animalculum  is  bad  Latin  for  beatiola. 

Anne  for  annon  or  necne  is  barbarous. 

Annuua  in  the  sense  ‘returning  yearly’  is  bad  Latin  for  anniveraarius, 
though  Wyttenbach  (Opuac.  i.  p.  43)  uses  it  so.  In  means  ‘ con- 
tinuing through  the  year,’  as  magiatratua  annuL 

Ante  judicem  (judicium)  vocare  aliquem  is  bad  Latin  for  in  judicium, 
in  jus  vocare. 

Antecedena  (with  liber,  epiatola,  verbum)  is  bad  Latin  for  superior;  so 
also  anterior  must  not  be  used  for  prior. 

Appendere,  ‘ to  hang  up,’  is  bad  Latin  for  euaperulere,  though  used  by 
Heyne  (ad  Virg.  Eel.  ni.  12). 

Applauaua  is  a modern  substitute  for  plausua. 

Apprehetidere,  ‘of  mental  apprehension,’  is  late  Latin  ior  percipere,  menle 
comprehendere,  intelligere. 

Aaaecla,  aaaeetator,  are  not  classical  substitutes  for  disdpulua,  alumnus, 
qui  ab  aliquo  eat,  alicujua  aententiam  aequilur. 
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Auerere  aliquid  is  late  Latin  for  affirmare,  dicere,  ceiisere ; and  so  is 
assertio  for  genterUia,  dictum,  effaium. 

Agsistere  eUicut,  in  the  sense  of  our  ‘assist’  is  late  Latin  for  adetse,  non 
deesse  alicui,  ilc. 

AlUtuUrg  ad  aliqwm,  alif/iiid  is  incorrect ; we  should  say  atlendfre 
aliquid,  or  animnm  utUndere  ad  nliquul.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  attentio  for  attcntus  nnimim. 

Auinet  me,  ‘it  concenis  me,’  Ls  bad  Latiu  for  aUinet  ad  me;  and  we 
must  not  say  quod  ad  id  attinet  quod  for  quod  alone.  But  quod  ad 
librum  attinet  (Cic,  ad  div.  vi.  7 Jin.)  is  right.  It  is  also  wrong  to 
say  : ‘ hac  de  re  multi  scripserunt,  et,  quod  ad  Ciceronem  attinet,  is 
quinque  libros  scripsit’  for  et  Cicero  quidcm  quinque,  <tc. 

AUrdhere,  ‘ to  draw  to  one.self,’  e.  g.  nervum,  habetuis,  is  bad  Latin  for 
adducere. 

Auctor  is  not  classical  for  scriptor  in  the  sense  of  our  ‘author.’ 

A udire  bene,  male  is  bad  Latin  for  auditu  valere,  acri  etme  amlitu ; 
auditu  non  valere,  nurdastrum  eese. 

Auditug,  ‘hearing,’  i.s  si-ldom  used  for  sengue  audie^uli,  anrium. 

Auxiliatrix  is  late  Latiu  for  adjutrix. 

B. 

Bellicotue  must  be  vi.sed  with  animus,  ejens,  ifec.,  but  beJlicus  with  virtue, 
laus,  yloria;  and  are  viilitaris  is  more  common  than  are  belliea. 

Bellum  cum  uliquo,  \a  bad  Latin  unle.ss  there  is  a verb;  ‘the  war  with 
the  Persians,’  for  instance,  is  not  bellum  cum  Persis,  but  bellum 
Persarum  or  Persicum. 

Bene  dicere,  ‘to  blc-ss  or  pimse,’  with  the  accusative,  is  only  found  in 
later  Latin. 

Bene  vivere,  ‘to  live  well,’  i.a  luxuriously,  is  uncla.s.sical ; we  must 
write  latde,  rnollUer,  jueunde,  liberaliter,  magnijice  vivere. 

Biblia  Sacra  is  bad  Latin  for  divinae  (sanctae)  litterae,  libri  divini, 
scriptura  sancla,  sacri  Judaeorum  Christianornmque  libri. 

Bonum  mihi  videtur  facere  aliquid  is  bad  Latin  for  mihi  iddetur,  placet, 
libet,  &c. 

Borealis  is  late  Latin  for  septentrionalis,  ad  septenlriones  verqens, 
specUms,  &c. 

Brachia  in  the  phrase  in  brachiis  alicujus  mori,  ‘ to  die  in  a person’s 
arms,’  is  not  used  for  in  alicujus  comptex^i  or  manibus. 

Breve,  ante  tempus,  brevi  ante  tem;x>re  are  not  Latin  for  brevi  ante  or 
nuper. 

Breviter  or  brevi  is  not  Latiu  for  quid  midta  ? quul  plura  I ne  rnulta, 
quid  (juaeris,  kc. 
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c. 

Caecutire,  ‘ to  be  blind,'  is  later  Latin  for  caecum  esse,  oculis  captum 
esse. 

Calumniosus,  ealiimniose  are  not  the  classical  espressions;  we  should 
write  criminosus,  malignus;  criminose,  per  calumniam. 

Calx  must  not  be  used  to  signify  ‘ the  end,’  unless  there  is  some  re- 
ference, direct  or  metaphorical,  to  the  race-course.  In  calce,  ad 
calcem  libri,  though  common  in  modem  Isitin,  are  unsupported  by 
any  good  authority. 

CapacUas  ingenH,  capax  ingenium  are  bad  Latin  for  ingenii  magnUudo, 
vis  percipiendi,  indoles  jyraeclara,  ingeniuvt  magnum,  acre,  prae- 
elans,  dec. 

Capessere  ojjporlunam  occasionem  or  opporlunitatem  occasionis  is  not 
found  in  the  sense  of  occasionem  opportunam  arripere,  capere,  ?um 
praelermillere. 

Cnpilalis  in  the  sense  of  ‘distinguished,  eminent,’  though  used  by 
Knhnken  {Opusc.  i.  p.  91),  occurs  only  once  in  Cicero  and  Ovid. 

Carere,  ‘ to  do  without,’  ‘ not  to  require,’  is  bad  Latin  for  non  opus 
esse. 

Casligare  must  be  confined  to  words,  and  must  not  be  used  of  personal 
chastisements  ; the  zeugma  in  Cic.  Tusc.  ill.  27  does  not  justify  the 
modern  usage. 

CaUdogus  is  not  goo<l  Latin  for  index,  enumeratio. 

Causa,  with  the  genitive,  refers  to  the  future,  and  we  must  use  ob  and 
propter  with  the  accusative  of  the  past,  and  per  or  prax  of  present 
reasons  or  obstacles ; thus  we  must  not  say  tempeslalis  causa  ad  t« 
venire  non  potui,  but  per  tempestatem  or  prae  tempeslaie ; and  while 
we  may  say  injuriae  inferemlae  causa,  we  must  not  write  injuriae 
illatae  causa,  but  propter  injuriam  illatam. 

CeUber,  celeberrimns  are  confined  in  the  best  authors  to  much-frequented 
places,  well-known  days,  names,  or  things ; accordingly  we  should 
not  write  vireeleber,  celeberrimus,  tor  vir  clams,  illustris,  clarissimus. 

Cluyrus  should  not  be  used  for  canticum  to  signify  the  song  or  jKiem. 

C ircumscriplio  is  bad  Latin  for  circundocutio. 

Cliina,  ‘ the  climate,’  Ls  a later  expression  for  caelum,  natura  or  leni- 
peratio  caeli. 

Coaeqtudis,  coaetaneus,  coaevus  for  ‘contemporary’  are  new  I.Atin  terms 
for  aegualis,  ejusdem  oeMitis,  ejusdem  temjmris. 

Coepi  with  an  infinitive  pass,  (except  Jiert)  must  be  avoided  ; we  should 
say  coeptus  est  laudari,  &o. 

Cognitio  and  cogniliones  never  signify  acquired  knowledge,  which  must 
be  expressed  by  disciplina,  doclrina,  eruditio,  <kc.  The  proper 
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lAtin  for  ‘ he  has  not  much  learning  ’ is  non  sunt  in  to  plurimae 
liUerae,  litterarum  admodum  nihil  scil,  non  valet  pluritnum  a 
doctrina. 

Coinddere  is  new  Latin  for  concurrere. 

Commendatorivs  must  not  be  written  for  commendaticius. 

Commissto,  ‘ a commission,’  is  bad  Latin  for  numdatum,  negolium. 

Commodare  aiicui  pecuniam  is  not  an  allowable  phrase  for  ‘to  lend 
money  j’  we  must  say,  dare  ulimi  pecuniam  mutuam. 

Communieare  aiicui  is  late  Latin  for  communicare  cum  aliguo. 

Communiter  is  bad  Latin  for  vuhjo,  plemmgne,  <tc. 

Comparative,  ‘ in  comparison  with,’  is  without  authority  for  comparate, 
ex  comj>araio. 

Compati  and  compassio,  as  also  condoiere  and  condohntia,  in  our  sense, 
are  very  modem  words. 

Compeiuatio  nieritorum  is  bad  Latin  for  remuneratio,  aequatio,  pensatio. 

Compilare  libniin,  of  one’s  own  book,  is  not  Ijitin ; for  the  classical 
writers  add  in  the  accusative  that  from  which  the  book  is  derived, 
and  always  presume  a dishonest  or  forbidden  use  of  it  (see  Cic. 
Mur.  II.;  Hor.  1 Serm,  I.  fin.). 

Concivis,  concredere  are  modem  Latin  for  civis,  credere, 

Condemnare  mortis,  morti,  ad  mortem  are  objectionable  phrases.  We 
should  write  capitis  or  capite. 

Gondemnatio  is  late  Latin  for  damnalio. 

Confideits,  eonjidentia,  confoederatus  are  not  classical  for  Jidens,  Jiducia, 
foederalus. 

Connalus  is  late  Latin  for  ingenitus,  ingeneratus,  innalus. 

Conscienlia  bona,  ‘ with  a good  conscience,’  is  not  a correct  phrase  for 
salvo  officio. 

Contentum  esse  with  an  infin.  following  is  not  classical;  we  must  write 
satis  habere.  Male  contentvs,  ‘ill-satisfied,’  is  bad  Latin  for  indig- 
nabti  lulus. 

Contradicere  aiicui,  ‘to  contradict  a person,’  is  not  so  good  Latin  ns 
contra  aliquem  dicere,  aiicui  obloqui,  atlversari.  But  without  the 
dative  contradicere  is  a good  classical  word  (Cia  Att.  L 17,  § 21. 
Verr.  ill.  7,  § 18.  Rose.  Am.  xxxiii.  § 93). 

Convenirr,  ‘ to  agree,’  in  such  phrases  as  nos  de  hoc  re  eonvenimus,  is  bad 
Latin  for  inter  nos  haec  res  convenit;  and  convenire  cum  aliquo  is 
bad  Latin  for  convenire  aliquem. 

Corporeus,  in  Cicero,  means  that  which  has  a body;  it  is  therefore 
wrong  to  say  voluptales  corporeae  for  vol.  corporis;  necessitates  oor- 
poreae  for  usus  vitae  necessarii,  res  ad  vivendum  necessariae. 
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Crassua  in  a metaphorical  sense  is  not  good  Latin,  e.  g.  crassum  vitium 
for  magntim,  insigne. 

Creare  mundztm,  creatio  mundi,  of  God,  are  not  Ciceronian;  we  may 
write  procreare  and  procrealor,  and  still  better  aedi/icare,  aedi- 
Jicator;  ffficere,  effector;  fahrxcari,  fabricator. 

Credere  in  (diquid,  e.g.  in  unum  Deum,  is  modem  Latin  for  credere 
ediquid  esse,  e.  g.  unum  esse  deum,  or  deum  pulare. 

Criticus,  ‘ critical,’  ‘ dangerous,’  is  not  Latin ; hence  wo  do  not  say  res 
criticae,  tempora  critica,  but  discrimen  rerum,  iempora  perimdosa. 

Crueifi'jere  is  late  Latin  for  <a‘uci  affigere,  suffigere,  in  erucem  tollere, 
cruce  afficere. 

Curare  with  the  acc.  and  intin.  is  bod  Latin  for  the  construction  with 
ut  and  the  subj.,  or  the  gerundive ; we  must  write,  therefoi’e,  not 
euro  epistolam  describi,  but  ut  epistola  describatur  or  epistolam 
descriherulam. 

Ctiriosus  means  ‘ careful,’  not  ‘ curioua’ 

D. 

Dare  is  used  barbarously  in  the  following  phrases:  dare  polestatem 
(dicui,  ‘to  give  a person  permission,’  for  facere  alicui  potestatem; 
dare  sententiam,  ‘ to  give  one’s  opinion,’  for  ferre  sententiam,  ferre 
or  inire  suffragium;  dare  fdiae  virum,  ‘to  give  one’s  daughter  a 
husband,’  for  eollocare  viro  filUim,  collocare  Jiliam  in  matrimonio; 
da/re  alicui  ediquid  mutuo  or  fenerato,  ‘ to  lend  money,’  for  mutuum 
or  fenerettum. 

Dolor,  ‘ a giver,’  is  poetical  for  auctor. 

De  is  wrongly  used  in  the  following  phrases : de  die  in  diem  for  in  dies; 
de  Kora  in  horam  for  in  horas;  de  verbo  ad  verbum  for  totidem  ver- 
bis, ad  verbum,  verbis  eisdem;  de  novo  for  de  integro. 

DdtUum,  ‘a  debt,’  is  only  used  with  solvere;  the  proper  phrase  is  aes 
alienum,  pecunia  debita.  ‘ To  demand  a debt,’  is  admonere  debi- 
torem,  ediquem  de  pecunia  debita  appellare. 

Decimus  tertius,  &c.  are  not  so  good  as  tertius  decimus,  &o. 

Declarare  helium  is  bad  Latin  for  induxre  helium. 

Dejlectere  e via,  ‘ to  turn  out  of  the  way,’  is  wrong ; it  should  be  de  via. 

Delectabilis  is  an  unclassical  substitute  for  dulcis,  suavis,  Jueundus,  and 
the  like. 

Delinealio  is  late  Latin  for  adumbratio,  brevis  descriptio,  forma,  <Scc. 

Dtpendere  ab  aliquo,  ‘to  depend  upon  a person’  (figuratively),  is  never 
used  for  pendere  ex  aliquo. 

Derivare  verba  is  not  good  Latin  for  enodare  verba,  originem  verborum 
ex  aliqua  re  ducere,  repetere,  quaerere. 
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Deaenplio  does  not  mean  ‘ deacri])tion  ’ in  our  sense,  but  ‘onler,’  ar- 
rangement;’ and  deacriptio  civilatis  in  Cicero  {pro  Sext.  65)  is  the 
form  or  constitution  of  a government. 

Deaertum  is  late  Latin  for  aolUitdo,  lociia  deaertua,  rrijto  draerta. 

DeMerare  in  the  sense  ‘ to  wish,’  ‘ to  require,’  is  late  Latin  for  pos- 
tulare;  so  deaiderium  when  used  for  postulalum  or  cupiditaa. 

Deapectui  ease  is  not  classical  for  despicaiui,  conlemptui  esse. 

Dexleritas,  applied  to  the  mind,  is  not  supj>orted  by  authority. 

Dicere  is  not  used  for  inquam,  inquit,  in  giving  the  words  of  a dialogue. 

Dielio  in  good  Latin  is  rather  the  act  of  speaking  than  a single  word, 
which  should  be  expressed  by  verbum,  vox,  vocabulum. 

Dies  is  wrongly  used  in  the  following  phrases:  ante  diem,  for  ante  lucem; 
diebus  noalris  for  nostra  me.moria;  die  seeundo  (e.g.)  Satumaliorum, 
for  secundis  Satnmidibus. 

Diffamare  aliquem  should  not  be  used  in  prose  for  in/amare  aliquem, 
alicui  infamiam  in/erre. 

Dignus  with  the  infin.  (e.  g.  laudari)  is  poetic  and  unclassical. 

Dilabi,  ‘ to  slip  away,’  of  time,  is  not  Latiu. 

Dilectus,  ‘ beloved,’  is  poetio  or  belonging  to  the  later  prose  for  earns, 
auavis. 

Diligentia  means  ‘care  and  exactness,’  not  ‘diligence,’  or  ‘industry,’ 
which  must  be  rendered  by  induslria  when  painstaking  is  implied, 
by  aasiduitas  when  perseverance  is  denoted,  by  sludium  when  zeal 
and  active  interest  are  combined  with  the  effect;  and  by  opera 
when  bodily  exertion  is  signified.  Similarly,  we  must  not  substitute 
diligena  for  hulustrius,  aasidnus,  gnavua,  atndiosua,  laborioaus. 

Diluvies,  dilnvio,  ‘a  deluge,’  is  a poetical  and  later  expression  for  eliivio, 
diluvium,  inundaiio,  alluries.  Wo  may  also  say  diffxindi  aquas. 

Dimittere,  ‘ to  dismiss,’  i.  e.  from  an  emi)loyment,  is  unclassical,  for 
mittere,  misanm  facere:  so  also  dimisaio  for  misaio. 

Dimittere.  ediquid  ex  auimo,  ‘to  dismiss  a thing  from  one’s  mind,’  is  a 
mere  Anglicism. 

Disceptare  cum  aliquo  is  bad  I.atin  for  eertare,  contendere  cum  (diquo. 

Discurrere,  ‘ to  discourse,’  is  late  Latin  for  disaerere,  disceptare..  The 
same  verbs  are  also  wrongly  represented  by  discuicre,  in  the  sense 
‘ to  discuss,’  and  its  deriviitive,  discuasio. 

Disertia  verbis,  ‘with  clear,  expressive  words,’  is  an  unauthorized  mo- 
dernism for  ipsia  verbis,  diserte  (Liv.  xxi.  1 9),  disertissime,  aperte 
(Cic.  Att.  I.  14), //fane,  liquido,  omnino  (Cic.  Tusc.  v.  9,  § 24),  dis- 
tinete,  dilucide,  and,  in  the  case  of  pei-son.s,  nominatim  (Cic.  Att.  iv. 

1,  § 9). 

Diseitus,  though  used  by  the  best  modern  f.atiniste  in  the  sense  of  diver- 
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OT/ji,  remotus,  /otiginqims,  diajunctus  (a  g.  Murctus,  Op.  il.  j>.  888 ; 
rajiones  diasitae,  Hemsterh.  Oral.  p.  4 ; quam  lonye  diaaUos  ac 
aejunctoa  finea)  belongs  only  to  the  later  Latinity. 

JHtio,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  nom.  (above,  p.  59.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
JEn.  I.  740)  is  wrongly  used  by  good  modern  Latinists  (e.  g. 
Muret.  1.  14)  for  terra,  reyio,  for  it  means  ‘dominion.’  It  is  also 
wrongly  used  in  its  proper  sense,  but  in  the  pliir.,  by  Hemsterh. 
Oral.  p.  7.  ’ 

Din  before  arde  and  post  is  barbarous  Latin  for  mtdlo. 

Diutius  eat  quam  octo  dica  is  false  Latin  for  ampliua  aunt  octo  diea  (above, 
p.  297  (8)). 

Documentum,  ‘a  document,’  is  modem  Latin  for  tabula  prtblica,  diploma, 
monmnentum. 

Dominium  is  unclaasical  for  imjierium,  daminatua,  dominatio,  and  bar- 
barous for  terra,  ager,  ia 

Donare  alicui  Jidem  is  bad  Tjitin  for  habere  alicui  Jidem  (Cic.  Att.  vm.  3, 
§ 3). 

Drama,  dramaticua  are  late  Ijatin  for /abula,  acaeiiicua. 

Dubitare  is  often  used  in  a barbarous  construction.  The  positive  phrases 
dubitare,  dubium  taae  must  not  be  followed  by  quia,  but  by  the 
aeeus.  or  iiihu.,  or  by  an  indirect  interrogative ; the  negative  and 
inteiTogative  phrases  amt  dubitare,  non  dubium  eaae;  cave  dubitea ; 
cur,  quid  eat  quml  dubitea  t must  be  followed  by  quin;  and  when  in 
the  fonner  case  a double  interrogative  follows,  the  first  interrogative 
particle  may  be  omitted,  as  in  dubito  mihi  faveal  an  adreraetur. 

Dumtaxat  with  a verb,  and  non  dumiaxat  for  non  aolum  are  barbarous. 

Duratio  is  modem  Latin  for  diutumitaa,  longiiupuitaa. 

Duumviri,  though  often  used  by  modem  Latinists,  is  ungrammatical 
and  barbarous  (above,  p.  62). 


E. 

1 

ii  coidra,  ‘on  the  contrary,’  is  late  Latin  for  contra,  e (ex)  contrario ; 
contra  ea. 

Kcquandol  ‘ when  V and  ecqnial  ‘who?’  are  barbarous  for  quandof  and 
quia  i 

Efficacia  is  late  Latin  for  ejfficacilua,  efficientia,  indvatria,  agendi  ula- 
critaa,  ifec. 

Elabi,  ‘ of  time,’  e.  g.  annua  eJapaua,  is  barbarous  j we  should  say  annua 
}/raeteritua,  /ieractua,  superior,  qui  effluxil. 

Elementariua  must  not  be  used  of  things,  but  is  applicable  to  jkji-sous 
(e.  g.  puer,  tener)  who  are  still  occupied  with  the  mere  elements  of 
learning. 
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Elogitim,  which  properly  denotes  only  an  inscription  on  a monument,  i,, 
French-Latin  (Eloge)  for  laudalio. 

Emu/ratio  is  not  classical  Latin  for  migratio,  and  emigrare  without  ex 
and  an  ablatire  should  not  be  used  for  migrare,  domicilium  mulare. 
In  Cicero  migrare  with  an  accua  means  ‘ to  transgress,’  ‘go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  something,’  e.  g.  migrare  jura,  ‘ to  break  the  laws  ’ 
(de  Div.  L 5). 

Encomium  for  laudalio  is  unsupported  by  authority. 

EncyclojMe.dia  is  not  directly  employed  by  any  Latin  writer  (Quintil.  L 
10).  We  should  say  orhis  discipliiutrum ; omnium  oHium  ae  dia- 
ciplinarwn  doctrina;  brevis  qvMedam  omnium  arlium  ac  discipli- 
narum  descriptio,  quas  vulgo  encyclopaedia  vocatur. 

Enixe,  ‘earnestly,’  is  not  found  for  etiam  atque  eliam  with  rogare, 
petcre,  <fec. 

Ensis,  ‘ sword,’  is  only  poetical  for  gladius. 

Epitaphium  is  not  an  authorized  substitute  for  elogium  or  carmen  in 
sejndcro  incisum. 

Eat  with  the  infin.  act,  e.  g.  eat  videre,  ‘ one  may  see,’  is  not  classical, 
and  must  be  avoided. 

Evulcider  is  barbarous  for  plane,  aperte,  peniius,  perapicue. 

Exacle  is  late  Latin  for  accurate,  diligenter. 

Sxceptio  must  not  be  used  in  the  phrase,  ‘ all  without  exception,’  which 
is  €ul  unum  omnea. 

Exoerpere  librum  is  bad  Latin  for  aliquid  e libro  excerpere,  and  ‘ extracts’ 
are  better  called  electa  than  excerpta. 

Excudere  without  typia  is  bad  Latin  for  typia  imprimere  or  exprimere. 

Exempli  causa  should  be  used  only  with  verbs ; as  exemjdi  causa 
paucoa  rwminavi;  if  a mere  example  is  cited,  we  should  say  ut  or 
velut. 

Experientia,  ‘ experience,’  is  late  Latin  for  res,  rerum  uaua,  experta 
virtue,  lempua,  Ac.;  and  we  must  not  use  experiri  for  ‘to  learn,’ 
which  is  accipere,  audire,  cogrwacere. 

Exponare,  ‘ to  explain,’  must  not  be  used  for  explanare,  explicare,  enar- 
rare,  interpretari,  nor  expoailio  and  exj>oaitor  for  enarratio,  and 
inlerprea.  Exponcre  ae  periculo,  ‘ to  expose  oneself  to  danger,’  is 
late  Latin  for  committere,  offerre,  objicere  ae  periculo,  adire,  obire, 
subire  periculum. 

Exaiatere,  merely  ‘to  be’  is  barbarous;  for  it  denotes  ‘exhibiting  oneself 
in  a public  and  active  manner.’ 

Extraltare  librum  for  excerjrere  e libro  is  barbarous ; so  also  extractua  and 
exlractum  for  epitome,  aummarium. 

Extraordiruiriua  is  bad  Latin  for  aingularia,  insignia,  eximiua. 
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F. 

Facere  is  wrongly  used  in  the  following  phrases  : facere  damnum,  detri- 
mentum  for  in/erre  or  afftrre;  facere  conditiones  for  ferre;  facere 
oca  alienum  fur  contrahere,  atxscipere. 

Factum  should  be  written  with  hene  not  bonum  in  such  phrases  as  bene 
factum  qtiod,  ‘ it  is  well  that,’  A'a 

Falsitas  is  late  Latin  for  niendacium,  vanitas,  fa! sum,  falsa. 

Fama  must  not  be  used  for  rumor  or  fabulue  aiUiquae. 

Familia  must  not  be  used  for  one’s  wife  and  children,  which  should  be 
expressed  by  conjux  el  liber i,  mei,  tui,  sui. 

Festivus,  which  properly  signifies  ‘ merry,’  should  not  be  used  for  festus, 
solemnis,  in  the  sense  ‘ festal,’  and  feslivitas  is  not  ' festivity,’  but 
jocose  merriment  in  words. 

Fictio  and  fujmeixium  are  late  Latin  for  commentum,  fabula,  res  ficta, 
or  opinio  ementita,  and  fcticiua  is  barbureus  for  commenticius  or 
fetus. 

Finire  in  Cicero  is  rather  ‘to  define  a limit’  than  ‘to  end,’  which  he 
expresses  by  finem  alicujiis  rei  facere  or  afferre,  aliquid  conficere, 
terminare  (ad  div.  ill.  13,  § 4).  Fhiire  vUam  is  not  used  of  natural 
death. 

Finis  denotes  ‘ the  end,’  but  e.  g.  in  fine  epistolae  is  not  so  good  as  in 
extrema  epialola. 

Firmus  is  barbarous  in  terra  firma,  which  should  be  terra  corUinene. 

Fratricidium  is  late  Latin  for  parricidium  fredemum,  frairis  caedes, 
nex. 

Fugitivi  ocidi  is  not  supported  by  authority.  Horace  says  velod  oculo 
percurrere. 

Fulcrum  should  not  be  used  for  firmamentum  (Cic.  Att.  l.  18,  § 9)  or 
firmum  suhsidium  (Cic.  Sext.  8.  § 20). 

Funditus  is  barbarously  used  for  penitue  with  verbs  like  oognoseere, 
perspicere,  &0. 

Fungi  vita,  ‘ to  die,’  is  a juristic  expression,  and  should  be  avoided  in 
common  prose.  Fungi,  ‘ to  die,’  without  vita,  fungi  dapibus,  ‘ to 
feast,’ lacrimis,  ‘to  weep,’  <kc.  are  poeticaL 


G. 

Gaudere  aliqua  re,  in  the  sense  of  merely  having  it,  without  any  sense 
of  pleasure  or  enjoyment,  is  not  Latin. 

Genius  in  the  English  sense  is  barbarous ; we  must  write  ingenmm  when 
mental  endowments  are  intended  ; ‘ the  genius  of  the  language’  is 
proprietas,  natura  sermonis ; ‘ the  genius  of  the  age’  is  tempomm 
ratio,  hi  mores,  natura  saeculi. 
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Geuuinui  in  the  English  sense  belongs  to  the  later  Ijitin  ; we  should 
write  yerwi«?«,  probus,  t<enis ; and  for  genuinitns  we  shovild  say 
veriUis,  aucloritas,J}Je8. 

Gerere  se  with  an  adjective  (e.  g.  modestvm,  submlssnm)  is  not  allowable; 
we  must  use  the  adverb  [modestt!,  submlsse). 

GesUi  (plur.)  is  rarely  used  for  res  gestae. 

Grandilogtientia  is  modem  Latin  for  magnUoquentia,  granditas  verbo- 
rum,  though  grand'doqnus  is  Ciceronian. 

Gratiam  agere  is  not  so  good  im  gral'uis  agere,  ‘to  return  thanks;’  on  the 
other  hand,  gratiam  habere,  ‘ to  feel  grateful,’  gralutm  re/erre,  • to 
return  a favour,’  gratiam  de/erre,  ‘ to  owe  thanks,’  are  the  only 
allowable  expressions. 

Gratitude  Ls  a later  word  for  grains  animus. 

Gustos,  ‘the  taste’  (as  one  of  the  senses),  is  unclassioal  for  gustaius,  and 
gustos  bonus,  ‘ a good  taste,’  for  sensus  pulcriiudinis,  is  altogether 
barbarous.  ‘A  man  of  taste’  is  homo  qwlitus;  ‘of  the  gi-esitest 
taste,’  vir  in  omni  judicio  elegantissimus. 


. II. 

Habere  is  often  used  without  a proper  regard  to  the  Latin  idiom. 

Ilaec  hahui  dicere,  ‘this  is  what  I had  to  say,’  is  a Grseoism  for  haec  habui 
quae  dicerem;  nihil  habeo  tecum  facers,  ‘ I have  nothing  to  do  with 
you,’  is  an  Anglicism  for  nihil  mihi  tecum  est;  and  so  are  habere  ali- 
quid  in  magna  copia,  ‘ to  have  something  in  great  abundance,’  for 
luibere  alicujus  rei  magnam  copiam;  habere  jMlieniiam  cum  aliquo, 
‘ to  have  patience  with  some  one,’  for  qnitienter  aliquem  ferre,  habere 
exopUUissimum  comitem  in  aliquo,  ‘ to  have  a most  welcome  com- 
panion in  some  one,’  for  habere  eum  exopt.  comitem,  and  the  like. 

IJabitare  aliquem  locum  is  merely  poetical  for  habitare  in  aliquo  loco. 

Hactenus  for  ad/tuc,  time,  is  unclassical. 

Hae.sUanler  is  new  Latin  for  cunctanter,  haesitans,  lutesilahundus. 

lleroicos  is  not  used  in  the  modem  sense  for  fortis. 

llodiernus,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ still  living,’  is  not  good  Latin  for  hie  qui 
nunc  est,  nosier,  nunc  vivens. 

llospes  and  hospitium  must  not  be  used  for  caupo  and  caupona  with 
reference  to  places  of  entertainment  where  money  is  demanded  and 
paid. 

Iloslis  is  a public,  and  inimicus  a private  enemy ; thus  Catiline  was 
hostis  patriae,  inimicus  Ciceronis. 

Jlucusque  is  unclassical  and  of  rare  occurrence  for  usque  ad  hunc  locum, 
usque  eo,  usque  ad  id 
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Ilumaniores  liiterae  is  bad  Latin,  especially  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tive, which  is  inadmissible;  we  must  write  studm  humaniUUU  el 
littera/rum,  litterae  antiipiae,  studia  antiquitatU. 

I,  J. 

Jacere  aliquem  lapidihns,  ‘ to  pelt  n person  with  stones,’  is  bad  Latin 
for  appetere  aliquem  lapidibus,  jaeere  lapidee  in  aliquem. 

Idem  eel  aim  illo  is  not  a good  phrase  for  idem  eel  qui  ille,  atque  ille, 
hie  el  ille  iidem  sunt. 

Idiotismus,  ‘an  idiom,’  is  bad  Latin  for  proprieias  sermonis. 

lllicitus  is  uuclassical  for  non,  minime  licitus,  inconcessus,  non  coneessus, 
ne/as. 

Imaqinari  is  a later  word  for  anirno  Jingere,  imaginem  cogitatione  Jhi- 
gere,  or  deplngere,  sibi  persuaders,  conjicere,  somtiiare,  and  the  like. 

Imbihere  opinionem,  ‘ to  imbibe  an  opinion,’  is  bad  Latin,  but  imbibere, 
absolutely,  ‘to  resolve  or  determine,’  is  Ciceronian  (see  e.g.  pro 
Quint.  6 sub  Jin.). 

Immorhdis  as  a title  of  piaLse  is  not  applied  to  persons,  but  to  things, 
as  gloria,  memoria,  itc. 

Implorare  aliquem  aliquid  is  inadmiasible ; but  we  may  have  iwf^forare 
aliqnid  ab  aliquo,  or  aliquid  alicujus,  e.g.  patris  auxilium. 

Impossibilis,  is  late  Latin  for  qui,  quae,  quod  Jieri  non  potest. 

Impostor,  imposlura,  are  later  words  for  fraudator,fraus. 

Imputare,  ‘ to  attribute,’  is  bad  Latin  for  tribuere,  attribuere,  assignare, 
ailscribere;  the  proper  meaning  of  imputare  is  ‘ to  charge  a person 
with  sometliing,’  to  consider  him  yotir  debtor  for  it,  as  Tacitus 
says  of  the  Germans,  nec  data  impulant  nec  acceptis  obligantur 
(German.  21). 

In  Cicerone,  &c.  is  bad  Latin  for  aqiud  Ciceronem,  <tc.  in  a citation  of 
words  and  expressions,  but  it  is  right  when  we  are  speaking  of  a 
particular  book,  as  in  Gorgia  Platonis,  or  when  we  are  speaking 
of  an  author’s  style,  of  his  credibility,  or  his  other  peculiarities, 
as  Cic.  Oral.  71 : in  Thucydide  orbem  modo  orationis  desidero. 
Quintil.  IX  4,  § 18;  in  Ilerodoto  omnia  leniler  Jluunt. 

Inaestimabilis  in  the  sense  ‘inestimable,’  i.e.  of  very  great  value, 
though  used  by  Liv.  xxix  22,  should  be  avoided  as  an  ambiguous 
term;  for  in  Cicero  (Fin.  in.  6)  it  means  ‘of  no  esteem  or  value.’ 

Inaudita  re,  ‘ without  a hearing  of  the  cause,’  is  new  Latin  for  indicta 
causa,  re  inorata  (Cic.  Fosc.  Am.  ix.  § 26),  causa  incognita  (Cia 
Verr.  i.  9).  In  Cic.  Balb.  18,  re  inaudita  means,  ‘after  the  matter 
had  been  heard.’ 

inauguredis,  e.  g.  oratio  in  our  sense  is  new  Latin  for  aditialis. 
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Iticludere,  ‘to  include,’  e.g.  in  a packet,  is  now  Latin  for  addere,  ad- 
jungtre,  eonjicere,  epigtolam  in  fasciculum. 

Incontentus  is  barbarous  for  non  condentug. 

Inde  a principio  without  prefixed  is  false  Latin:  it  is  also  an  error, 
though  common  in  the  writings  of  good  modem  Latinists,  to  say 
ab  eo  iiule  temjmre  for  jam  inde  ab  eo  tempore. 

IndujMtio,  in  the  English  sense,  is  late  Latin  for  cnulitas. 

Indiscretttg,  ‘indiscreet,’  is  late  Latin  for  ineptns,  imprudens,  ifec. 

Inelegantia,  ‘ want  of  taste,’  is  late  Latin  for  insulsitas,  judicium  com- 
ptum  nulla  eleganlia. 

In/allibilis  is  barharous  for  qui  /alii,  errare  non  jx/test. 

Informare,  ‘ to  inform  or  instruct,’  requires  some  addition,  as  ad  humani- 
totem;  otherwise  wo  must  use  erudire,  inslituere. 

Ingralitudo  is  late  Latin  for  iugrntus  animus. 

Irdiabitare  is  a rare  and  late  word  for  habitore. 

Innovatio  is  late  Latin  for  instauratio,  renovatio. 

Inquisitio  in  aJiquem,  as  a legal  term,  is  unclassical : we  should  write 
quaestio  in  aliquem,  de  cdiquo. 

Jnserere  verba  is  a later  expression  for  interponere,  indudere,  intexere, 
admiscere. 

Inspiratio  is  late  Latin  for  afflatus,  instinctus  divinus. 

Institutio  in  the  sense  of  ‘an  institution’  (e.g.  institutiojies  majorum) 
is  bad  Latin  for  institutum. 

Instrudio,  on  the  other  hand,  meaning  ‘ instruction,’  is  bad  Latin  for 
institutio  in  its  proper  sense  of  disciplina,  doctrina, 

InleUectus,  ‘understanding,  intellect,’  is  late  but  not  altogether  bad 
Latin  for  intelligentia,  ratio,  cognitio;  it  must  not,  however,  be 
used  to  denote  the  signification  or  sense  of  a passaga 

Inlentio,  ‘ the  intention,’  is  late  Latin  for  consilium,  propositum,  vo- 
luntas. 

iTitercedere  pro  aliquo,  ‘ to  intercede  for  a person,’  is  bad  Latin  for  sup- 
plicare,  deprecari,  petere  pro  aliquo,  but  right  in  the  sense  of  giving 
security  in  money  matters. 

Interlocutor  is  new  Latin  for  is  qui  interloquitur,  qui  cum  altero  coUo- 
quitur. 

Interludium  is  a late  word  for  embolium  or  ludxis  interpositus,  itUer- 
jedus. 

Intemus  is  unclassical  for  interior,  intestinus,  domesticus,  or,  in  relation 
to  the  mind,  with  the  gen.  animi,  e.g.  we  should  write  dolor  intes-- 
tinus,  bellum  domesticum,  animi  tranquillitas. 

liUroducere,  ag.  consuetudinem,  novi  aliquid,  is  a rare  and  unclassical 
expression  for  inducer e. 
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Introdnctio,  ‘tlie  introduction  to  a book,’  is  bad  Latin  for  2>rooem{wn, 
prtncijtwm. 

Invaxio,  ‘an  invasion,'  is  late  Latin  for  irruptio,  incurslo,  incurnts. 

Inveltert  in  aln/uem,  ‘to  inveigh  against  a person,'  is  bad  Latin  for  in- 
vehi  in  aliqmm. 

Invinnbilis  is  late  Latin  for  invictus  or  is  qui  vinci  non  jwtest, 

Tnvisibilis  is  unclassical  for  ocadtus,  qui  cerni  non  jmlest. 

Tronice  is  a later  expression  for  per  ironiam,  per  irrixioneui,  or  the  like. 

Iterare,  ilerum  oHquid  facers  does  not  mean  ‘ to  repeat  continually,’ 
but  ‘ to  do  a thing  twice,  for  a second  time ;’  continued  repetition 
must  be  eipre.ssed  by  reptetere,  rursus  facere. 

J. 

Jvhere  must  not  be  used  with  a neg.  and  the  accus.  c.  infin.  for  vetare. 

Judicare  with  the  accus,  in  the  judicial  sense  is  barbarous;  we  must  not 
therefore  say  JJeus  quondam  honosque  malosque  judieabil,  but  de 
bonis  tnalisque;  it  is,  however,  correct  %o  saj  judkare  aliquem  {ali- 
quid)  ex  or  de  or  simply  aliqua  re,  ‘ to  judge  a peition  or  tiling  in 
accordance  with  something.’ 

Jiiramentum,  ‘an  oath,’  is  late  Latin  tor  jusjurandian. 

Jurisprudentia  is  late  Latin  for  juris  (civilis)  sekniia. 

Jxisjurandum  is  not  the  oath  of  allegiance  (sacrameiUum),  but  the  civil 
oath  in  judicial  and  other  matters. 

L, 

Labor  for  a work  of  the  intellect  is  late  Latin  for  opus. 

Latere  aliq'iem  or  alkui,  ‘ to  escape  a person’s  notice,’  is  unsupported  by 
classical  authority  and  should  be  avoided,  though  commonly  used 
by  good  modern  Latinists;  the  right  word  is  fugere,faUere,  prae- 
terire. 

Latinum  as  a neuter  sub-stintive  is  barbarous,  though  we  may  say  Lali- 
num  aliquid  verkre  (converters),  or  e Latino  in  Graecum. 

Lalium  is  never  used  for  Latini,  imperium  Romanum. 

Lavacrum  h late  Latin  for  the  plur.  baliieae  or  balnea. 

Lectio,  *a  lecture,’  is  unauthorized  Intin  for  schola.  Although  there  is 
no  authority  for  lectio  in  the  seu.se  of  ‘a  various  reading,’  this 
expression  has  become  technical  among  scholars,  and  cannot  now 
be  replaced  by  seriptio  or  scriptura. 

Liber  must  not  be  used  to  signify  freedom  from  taxes,  military  service, 
&C.,  which  must  be  expressed  by  immunis. 

Liberi  does  not  mean  ‘young  children,’  which  ia  expressed  by  pueri,  but 
a second  generation  of  whatever  age  in  contrast  to  the  parents ; 
D.  L.  G.  33 
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accordinglj  Uberorum  educatio  would  not  be  good  Latin  for  di»- 
ciplina  puerilis. 

Lihrarius,  which  properly  means  ‘a  copyist,’  is  not  good  Latin  for 
hibliopola,  lihrorum  rtdemplor,  or  vetulilor. 

Linea,  ' the  line  of  a book,’  is  not  usual  for  verms. 

LUigatio  is  late  Latin  for  lis,jurgium,  contentio. 

Litleratura  is  bad  Latin  for  litlerae,  e.  g.  Lalinae  (Romanos,  Grraecae). 

Locuiio,  ‘a  word,’  is  late  Latin  for  vocalndum,  verbum,  vox. 

Longs  is  rarely  used  of  time  for  div,,  and  we  rarely  find  longs  avis,  longs 
post  for  multo. 

Loqui  is  often  used  barbarously.  Loqui  linguam  Latinam  is  barbarous 
for  loqui  lingua  Latina  or  Latins;  ut  cum  Cicerone  loqtuir  is  an 
unauthorized  phrase  for  ut  Cicero7iis  verbis  utar;  loqui  bene,  bonum, 
male,  nudum  de  aliquo  is  unusual  for  de  aliqua  benevols  dicers, 
sermones  bonos  habere,  aliqusm  laudare,  &c.;  and  similarly  with 
male. 

Ludere,  ‘ to  play  on  a musical  instrument,’  is  barbarous  for  caners,  can- 
tare,  and  so  is  ludere  personam,  ‘ to  play  a part,’  for  partes  agere 
(primas,  secundas,  <tc.). 

Luce  meridiana  elarius  is  a modernism  for  luce  darius,  sole  ipso  clarius. 

M. 

Magnus  homo  of  bodily  stature  is  not  usual  for  magni  corporis  homo. 

Majoris  aestimare  is  not  classical  for  pluris  aestimare. 

Manere  impunitum,  incogniium,  &o.,  ‘ to  remain  unpunished,  unknown,’ 
&c.,  is  barbarous  for  tmpune,  incogniium  esse,  dec. 

Manuscriptum  is  new  Latin  for  liber,  or  codex  scriptus,  manu  scriptus, 
or  codex  alon& 

Marginedis  is  a modernism  for  in  margins  adscriptus,  in  vacua  charta 
additus. 

Materia  (-es)  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the  subject  matter,  which  is  res, 
argumentum,  quaestio. 

Mairis  frater,  soror  is  contrary  to  usage  for  avunculus,  matertera,  and 
avunculus  must  not  be  used  for  ' uncle  ’ by  the  fiither’s  side. 

Mediator  is  late  Latin  for  conciliator,  deprecator,  intemuntius,  sequester, 
interpres,  pacificator. 

Medius  should  not  be  used  with  the  genitive  following,  but  in  agreement 
with  the  noun ; thus,  in  mediis  aedibus,  ‘ in  the  middle  of  the 
house,’  is  better  than  in  medio  aedium,  though  medio  aedium 
occurs  in  Liv.  v.  41. 

Memorabilia  with  a genitive  is  not  Latin  for  res  memoratu  dignae.  For 
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memorabilia  Socratis  we  should  write  commentarii  dictorum  facto- 
rumque  Socratis, 

Mereor  laiulari  is  unclassical  for  mcreor  ut  lauder. 

Miliare,  ‘a  mile-atoue,’  is  au  unsupported  form  for  milliaritim. 

Millio  is  new  Latin  for  decies  centena  millia,  or  decies  alone. 

ilodemus  is  not  classical  for  novus,  receiis,  hodic  usitatus,  qui  nunc 
esl. 

Modus  vitae  is  unclassical  fur  vivendi  ratio,  vita,  cotisuetudo,  genus 
vitae. 

Momentum  is  late  Latin  for  punctum  temporis. 

Monarchia  is  a later  substitute  for  civitas  quae  unius  dominatu  tenetur; 
imperium  singulars,  regium  imperium,  regnum,  tyrannis,  unius 
domirtalio. 

MuUa  pecunia,  ‘ much  money,’  is  bad  Latin  for  magna  pecunia. 

Multoties  is  later  Latin  for  saepe,  crebro. 

N. 

Natio,  which  denotes  the  subdivision  of  a gens,  must  not  be  used  for 
popndus  to  denote  a ]>articular  nation;  we  must  say  gens  Uraeco- 
rum,  natio  Attioorum,  popvlus  Atheniensium. 

Necnon  must  not  be  used  for  et  in  joining  single  words. 

Negotiator,  ‘a  merchant,’  is  late  Latin  for  mercator. 

Neutralis,  ‘neutral,’  is  bad  Latin  for  neutrius  partis,  medius. 

Nonnihil,  ‘somewhat,’  must  not  be  used  for  paulo  with  the  comparative. 

Nota,  ‘an  explanatory  note,’  is  not  a good  substitute  for  annotaiio, 
eaplicatio,  eaplartaiio,  scltolium  (see  Facciolati,  Npist.  Phil.  vii. 
p.  427). 

Notiiia  is  bad  Latin  for  ‘a  notice,’  e.  g.  hisloriea,  which  must  be  ren- 
dered by  res  historiae  (ag.)  veteris;  and  for  ‘acquaintanceship,’ 
‘ friendship,’  which  must  be  rendered  by  amicitia, 

NuUibi  is  doubtful  for  nusquam,  nvdlo  loco. 

O. 

Obiter  is  not  classical  in  the  sense  of  strictim,  quasi  praeteriens,  in  trans- 
itu, eursim,  although  it  is  constantly  so  used  by  modem  Latinists. 

Obstaculum,  obstantia  are  not  to  be  used  for  impedimerUum,  id  quod 
obstat,  impedimento  est. 

Obtinere  is  not  ‘to  obtain,’  i.a  get  possession  of,  but  ‘to  retain,  keep  up, 
persevere  in,’  as  when  Cicero  says  (de  Oral.  L 41),  obtinendae  atque 
augendae  potentiae  sttae  causa,  ‘for  the  sake  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  power  they  already  possessed.’  Similarly,  Ter.  Hec.  v. 

33—2 
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i.  20  : at  tu  morem  antiquum  atque  inqenium  oblinet,  ‘but  you 
stick  to  the  old  practice  and  principles.’ 

Occupatio  is  not  ‘ a pursuit,’  wliicli  must  bo  expressed  by  stadium. 

Occurrere  must  not  be  used  of  books  for  leyi,  inveniri,  esse;  e.  g.  hie 
locus  occurrit  in  Cicerone  is  bad  Latin. 

Odor  and  ol/aclus,  ‘ the  smell,’  as  a sense,  are  the  one  barbarous  and 
the  other  unelussical  for  odoratus,  sensus  narium. 

Opus  habere  is  unclassical  and  of  rare  occurrence  for  opus  esse. 

Ore  lenus  is  now  Latin  for  verbis,  voce,  corum. 

Oscitantia  is  new  Latin  for  osdtutio,  socordia,  iynavia,  neyliyeniia. 

P. 

Paenitendus,  ‘worthy  of  blame,’  is  an  adjective,  and  must  not  be  used 
as  a gerundive. 

Pcupis  means  ‘a  district,’  and  must  not  be  used  for  vicus,  ‘a  village.’ 

Palaliiim,  ‘a  palace,’  is  not  used  for  dornus  ampla,  domus  reyia,  aedes 
regiae,  domicilium  reyis. 

Posts  virilis  in  the  \>broBe  pro  parte  virili  does  not  mean  ‘to  the  best  of 
one’s  abilities,’  in  a modest  expression,  but  ‘ as  far  os  a man  can,’ 
‘so  far  as  is  allowed  to  a strong  man  ;’  and  the  expressions  pro 
virili  and  pro  niea  virili  parte  are  not  Latin. 

Parum  must  not  be  used  in  the  sense  ‘a  little  :’  it  always  means  ‘too 
little.’ 

Parvus  homo  is  not  usual  in  speaking  of  stature  j we  must  say  homo 
humilis  or  brevis  staturae. 

Pati  damnum,  detrimentum  is  not  good  Latin  for  faeere,  contrahere 
damnum,  caj>ere  detrimentum,  affici  incommodo,  <S:a  The  proper 
meaning  ot pati  is  ‘ to  endure,’  and  it  is  synonymous  with  tolerare 
and  ferre. 

Palris  frater,  soror  is  contrary  to  usage  for  patrutis,  amila. 

Pauper  must  not  bo  used  for  miser  to  signify  ‘ poor,’  in  a compassionate 
sense. 

Peculiaris,  which  refers  only  to  private  or  separate  property,  e.g.  that 
of  a child  or  a slave,  is  often  used  erroneously  as  a synonym  for  sin- 
gularis,  separatus,  proprius,  praecipuus,  or  the  adverbs  singillatim, 
separatim. 

Pensio,  ‘ a pension,’  is  new  Latin  for  stipendmm,  solarium  annuum. 

Perfunctorie  is  lute  I^atin  for  leriter,  celeriter. 

Perpendieularis  is  a modernism  for  rectus,  directus  ad  perpendiculum, 
or  ad  perjKndiculum  alone. 

Persecutor  and  persecutio  are  not  good  woi'ds  for  vexator,  v^calio. 
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Penuamm  sibi  habere  occurs  in  Ctcsar,  B.  G.  in.  2 fin.,  and  Is  a favourite 
phrase  with  modem  Latinists;  but  the  phrase  is  so  rare  that  the 
young  student  should  abstain  from  imitating  it,  and  should  write, 
instead  of  this,  mihi  perenadeo,  mihi  jyersnan,  mild  permasum  ett; 
at  any  rate  ho  should  avoid  altogether  }>ermasus,  -a,  -um,  and  its 
superlative  Me  perstiaderi  p<itior,  which  occurs  in 

Muretus,  Op.  l.  6G2,  is  doubly  false  Latin. 

Petilio,  ‘ a petition,’  is  late  I^atin  for  rogatio,  preces,  venia. 

Pltoetdcia  is  an  erroneous  form  for  Phoenice. 

Placitum  is  unclassical  and  of  rare  occurrence  for  sententia,  decrelum, 
dogma,  praeceptum,  quod  placet. 

Plenipotentiarhie  legatus  is  barbarous  for  legatus  cum  (publica)  auctori- 
tate. 

Pluree,  ‘several,’  is  not  classical  for  comjdures. 

Poetaster  is  new  Latin  for  maXus  poeta,  poeta  nescio  quis. 

PoUinctura  is  bad  Latin  for  unctio  et  curatio  cadaveris. 

Polos,  ‘the  pole,’  is  only  poetical  for  axis  or  vertex  cadi. 

Porte,  ponamns  hoc  ita  esse,  posito  ita,  are  bad  phrases  for  fac,  finge, 
Jingamus  ita  esse,  statue,  and  the  like. 

Populatio,  ‘ population,’  and  pojmlosus,  ‘ populous,’  are  late  Latin  for 
poptdi /'reequentia  and  frequens,  celeber. 

Positio  verborum,  ‘position  of  words,’  is  bad  Latin  for  collocalio,  ortdo 
verborum  ; and  positura  or  positus  is  unclassical  for  positio,  collocatio, 
situs. 

Possihilis  is  scarcely  allowable  for  qui  fieri  potest  or  qui  potest. 

Postscribere  is  veiy  rarely  used  for  subseribere,  adscribere. 

Potestas  {verborum)  is  late  Latin  for  vis,  signifixatio. 

Pros  gaudio,  meta,  <5ic.  must  be  used  only  in  speaking  of  joy  or  fear  as 
a hindrance,  and  cannot  be  used  when  we  speak  of  them  as  a cause 
of  what  happens. 

Praecisus  signifies  ‘brief,’  ‘in  few  words,’  and  must  not  be  u.sed  to 
express  our  ‘ precise,’  i.  e.  ‘ exact.’ 

Praeconcepta  opinio  is  bad  Latin  for  opinio  pra^udixata,  opinionis 
commentum,  Ac. 

Praedictus  must  not  be  used  for  anJlea,  supra  dictus, 

Praeire  alicui  exemplo  (suo),  ‘ to  set  a person  an  example,’  is  bad  Latin 
for  alicui  exemplo  esse  quod  sequatur. 

Prayudicium  is  ‘ an  opinion  previously  formed  a1x>ut  a person  or  thing’ 
(Cic.  Mur.  IXVUL  § 60),  not  a prejudice  or  erroneous  idea. 

Praeparare,  praeparatus  are  rarely  found  for  par  are,  paratus. 

Praesagium,  ‘ a presage,’  is  rare  for  praesagitio,  praedictio,  praesensio, 
divinatio. 
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Praesen$,  ‘this,’  ‘the  present,’  is  hutl  Latin;  e. g.  we  must  not  write 
praesenti  hieme  for  ‘ in  the  present  (i.e.  this,  Itac)  winter.’ 

PraetematurdlU  is  new  Lotin  for  ]>ortento»u$,  legibus  naturae  repugnans. 

Praetextue  (-Mm)  is  unclassical  for  ejiecies,  stmulatio,  titulue,  causa,  <tc. 

Pretium,  ‘ a reward,’  is  unusual  for  praemiuni,  inaigne. 

Principium,  ‘ a rule  or  principle,’  is  bad  Latin  for  ratio,  praeceptum, 
sententia. 

Pro  et  contra,  ‘ for  and  against,’  is  not  Latin. 

Prodigalitas,  jrrodigalis  are  scarcely  allowable  for  luxuries,  jurodigus. 

Producers  is  unclassical  for  gignere,  efferre,  2rrocreare. 

Projicere  alicui,  ‘to  profit  a person,’  is  almost  barbarous  for  alicui 
prodesse,  utile  esse,  conducere. 

Prolixus,  ‘long,’  ‘tedious,’  is  late  Latin  for  copiosus,  longus,  verbosus. 

Pronwvere  studia  is  modem  Latin  for  culjuvare,  juvare  stadia,  litleras. 

Propria  manu  is  barbarous  for  mea,  tua,  sua  uuinu. 

Protectio  and  protector  are  late  Latin  for  patrocinium,  ttUda,  de/ensio, 
praesidium;  patronus,  defensor,  tutor. 

Protestari,  ‘ to  protest  against  something,’  is  barbarous  for  contra  dioere, 
adversari,  intercedere. 

Publicare,  ‘ to  make  known,’  is  unclassical,  and  publicatio  is  never  used 
for  protmdgalio. 

Publics  is  barbarous  for  palam,  in  publico,  std>  divo,  &c. 

Pusillanitnits  belongs  to  late  Latin,  but  we  may  say  animi  pusilli, 
parvi,  &c. 


Q. 

Quin  after  dubilo  is  unclassical ; see  above,  under  dubitare. 

Quo/nodo  stat,  it  f are  barbarisms  for  quid  agis  1 Similarly,  quomodo 
vocaris  for  qui  vocaris  f quo  nomine  es  f quid  tibi  nomen  est  1 
Quoque  is  often  placed  wrongly  before  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  as 
erravit  quoque  ilureius. 


R 

Rations  temporis,  ‘in  respect  of  the  time,’  rations  babita  Platonis, 
‘ regard  being  had  to  Plato,’  and  such  phrases,  are  barbarous. 

Reeensers,  ‘to  judge,’  ‘to  review,’  and  reeensio,  ‘a  judgment,’  ‘a  review,’ 
are  common  new  Latin  substitutes  for  judicium  facers  or  recognos- 

' cere,  and  judicium  or  recognitio. 

Recommoidare,  recompensare  are  French-Latin  for  commendare,  remu- 
nerare, 

Reconc  'diare  secum  is  barbarous  for  reconciliare  sibi  aHquetn,  rtdire  cum 
a/iquo  in  gratiam. 
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Rectus  hens,  rectum  tempus  are  barbarous  for  opporiunus  locus,  -um 
tempus,  and  mild  rectum  videtur,  ‘ it  seems  right  to  me,’  is  a mere 
Anglicism  for  miM  videtur,  or  the  like. 

Referre  or  rejicere  culpam  in  tdiquem  is  barbarous  for  conferre  eulpam. 

Regvla,  ‘a  rule’  (in  Grammar),  is  common,  but  really  inadmissible,  for 
praeceptum.  There  is  no  plur.  regulae. 

Remiitere  peccata,  ‘ to  forgive  sins,’  is  poetical,  and  late  Latin  for  veniam 
dare,  ipnoscere  peccatis.  In  classical  Latin  we  have  remitiore 
poen  im.  The  same  objection  applies  to  remissio  peccatorum. 

Reprobare  is  late  Latin  for  imjrrobare. 

ReptUalio,  ‘ honour,’  ‘reputation,’  is  French-Latin  for  exislimatio,  dipnilas. 

Respectu  ludAlo  with  the  genitive  is  barbarous. 

Respoiuiere  is  never  used  in  a dialogue  for  inptam. 

Resurgere  in  the  Christian  sense  is  late  Latin  for  in  vitam  redire. 

Retego  signifies  ‘to  cover  carefully’  in  writers  of  the  silver  age  (see 
Casaubon  and  Ernesti  on  Sueton.  Octav.  78);  but  in  the  best 
authors  it  means  ‘ to  uncover see  Varronianus,  p.  396. 

Revelare,  ‘ to  reveal,’  is  a rare  word  for  palefacere,  aperire,  in  lucem 
proferre. 

Revolulio  is  late  Latin  for  conversio. 

Rogatio,  ‘ a question,’  is  barbarous  for  interrogatio. 

Romanenses  libri,  ‘Romances,’  is  new  Latin  for  Mdesiae  fabulae, 

Rotundum  numerum  ponere,  ‘ to  put  it  down  in  round  numbers,’  is  late 
Latin  for  numorum  summatim  eompreJtendere. 

Rudera,  ruiTiae  do  not  mean  ‘standing,’  but  ‘prostrate  ruins,-’  a ruin 
partly  standing  is  parietinae  (Cia  Tuse.  iii.  22),  vestigia  diruH 
muri:  see  Duker  on  Livy,  xxvi.  11. 

S. 

Salvator,  salvificator,  and  the  like,  are  late  substitutes  for  servator.  For 
our  Saviour  we  should  say  sospitalor  (Amobius,  adv.  gent.  i.  42), 
or  nostras  salutis  auctor,  Manntius,  £p.  ii.  1.  Salviaris  is  also  a 
suitable  word  (see  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  20,  § 66,  Juppiter  salutaris). 

Sapere  aliquid,  ‘ to  savour  of  something,’  figuratively,  is  not  sanctioned 
by  usage. 

Sclu>laris  is  barbarous  for  discipulus. 

Sdenlia  is  not  ‘ science  ’ (i.  e.  knowledge  reduced  to  principles)  without 
the  addition  of  some  gen.  as  medicinae,  juris  civilis,  rei  militaris, 
&c.  j accordingly,  we  ought  not  to  write  artes  et  scientiae,  ‘arts  and 
sciences,’  academia  scientiarum,  studiosus  scieniiarwn,  &c.,  but  artes 
et  disciplinae,  academia  optimamim  artium,  studiosus  doctrinae  et 
litteraruin,  &c. 
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Seiolu$,  ‘ half-learned,’  is  late  Latin  ior'semidoctus,  leviter eruditus,  or,  in 
jest,  crvd\tulu». 

Sculptorius  is  new  Latin  for  staluaritts,  and  we  should  not  write  ara 
actdptoria,  but  ara  Jingetidi,  siyna  fabricandi,  atatuaria. 

Sectio,  ‘a  small  division  of  a book,’  though  very  common  in  modern 
writing,  is  bad  Latin  for  pars. 

Seeurulus,  ‘ second,’  is  barbarous  for  alter  in  such  phrases  as  Cicero 
erat  aecundua  Dmnosthenea ; but  we  might  say  secundus  a Detnoa- 
thmie. 

Secua  must  not  be  used  to  signify  ‘ wrongly’  without  bene  or  recte  pre- 
ceding; thus  we  cannot  say  hae.c  verba  seats  vertlsti  for  vude  ; but 
we  may  say  num  rede  an  aeais  xterteris  nescio. 

Sedueere,  ‘ to  lead  astray,’  is  late  Latin  for  corrumpere,  decipere,  d‘pra- 
vare  ; so  also  seductio  for  cormptela,  and  seduetor  for  corrtijtlor. 

Setiaua,  ‘ the  meaning  of  a word  or  passage,’  is  unclussical  for  nolio, 
sententia  or  intellectua  (Quintil.  l.  7). 

Senlire  doloretn,  &c.  is  unusual  for  eapere  dolorem  ic.  ex  alujiM  re. 

Septimana,  ‘a  week,’  is  very  late  Latin  for  sepk-m  dierum  spatium, 
aeptem  dies,  or  hebdonias. 

Serior  is  not  used  by  the  classical  writei's  as  a comparative,  and  only 
the  adverb  seriua  is  followed  by  qunm,  as  in  Cic.  ad  div.  xv.  1 : 
aeriiia  quam  decuit.  Cresar  {B:  C.  iiL  75)  has  serisaiine,  and  it 
occurs  also  in  Pliny;  but  culnioditjii  aero  is  more  usual. 

Seriua  of  persons  in  our  sense  is  antiquated  for  aeverua,  auaterus,  qravia. 
But  serio,  ‘ in  earnest,’  is  good  Latin. 

Sermo,  for  a public  discourse,  is  rare  for  oratio,  concio.  It  is  not 
idiomatic  to  say,  in  giving  the  meaning  of  an  author,  hie  eat  aermo 
de — , but  hie  agitur  de — , hie  loquitur  (e.  g.  Cicero)  de — . 

Seaaio,  ‘ a session,’  e.g.  aeiuitus,  is  barbarous  for  cotisessua,  concilium. 

Sine  Omni  ape  is  bad  Latin  for  aim  ulla  ajte. 

Singulua  hardly  ever  occurs  except  in  the  plural ; if  we  wish  e.  g.  to  express 
‘ no  single  sect,’  we  must  say  nulla  nna  diacipUna  (Cic.  Ttiac.  iv.  4, 
§7);  ‘this  single  book’ is  hie  singidaria  liber,  ‘this  single  legion’ 
is  haec  singidaria  legio;  on  the  other  hand,  aingularia  does  not  occur 
for  ainguli  in  the  plural,  and  to  ex{>ress  e.g.  ‘separate,  single 
words,’  wo  mu.st  say  singula  verba,  not  singidaria ; ‘each  sepa- 
rate legion’  is  singulae  legiont-s,  not  aingula  quaeque  legio;  but 
‘every  fifth  year’  is  not  singulis  quinque  annia,  but  quinto  quo- 
que  anno  ; and  Ruhnken  was  wrong  (Opuse.  i.  83),  when  he  wrote 
e centenia  vix  ainguli  for  vix  centeaimua  quiarpie,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing pas.sage  from  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  plays  published 
in  single  volumes  wo  must  substitute  the  plural  throughout : ain- 
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ffulae  fahulan  thigulum  (singula)  complehunt  vclumen  (Tolomina), 
ita  qnuUm  ut  singulo  (singulis)  qm  egeant  ahigvlum  (singula) 
eniere  poathit. 

Soeietat,  * a society  of  men,’  is  barbarous  for  sodalUag,  coetus,  convenliis, 
circulus,  congressio. 

SoUmnis,  ‘ usual,’  is  almost  barbarous  for  utitatui,  and  tolemnitas,  ‘ a 
solemnity,’  is  late  Latin  for  solemnia. 

Solidtu  in  such  phrases  as  solida  doctrina,  or  eruditio,  is  not  a pro- 
per substitute  for  accurata,  recondita,  subtilis. 

Soluvimodo  is  late  Latin  for  taiilummodo,  tantum,  solum,  mode,  dum- 
taxat,  &.C. 

Somnolentus  is  late  Latin  fur  aomnicidosus,  aomno  dediius. 

SpedaUs,  specuUiter,  m sjjecie  are  modem  Latin  for  singvluris,  praecipwis, 
propriua;  singiUalbn,  sejtaralwi,  proprie,  nomi/utdm. 

Speculatio  is  late  Latin  for  investigatio,  conlemplatio. 

Spicilegitim,  if  used  at  all,  must  not  be  combined  with  notarum,  anm- 
taiionum,  ohservationum,  and  we  must  write  in  aliquo  Scriptore 
not  in  (dxqutm  Scriptorem. 

Sponte  must  be  accompanied  by  »iea,  tua,  sua,  and  must  not  be  used 
alone,  as  is  the  practice  with  the  best  modem  Latinists. 

Spurius,  ‘ illegitimate,’  is  late  Latin  for  adtdterinus,  subdUicius,  subditus, 
supposUicius,  non  verus,  tuyn  germanus,  and  the  like. 

Statim  atqnt  (ac)  is  barbarous  for  statim  ut  (Cic.  ad  div.  § 10). 

Staiua  means  the  statue  of  man,  never  that  of  a god,  which  is  signusn, 
simulacrum. 

Stilus  does  not  denote  the  language  in  general,  which  is  oratio,  or  the 
particular  style  of  an  orator  or  writer,  which  is  diccTuli  or  scribendi 
genus  {ars) ; it  refers  only  to  the  pen  and  to  the  art  of  writing.  Conse- 
quently Scheller  made  a mistake  in  the  very  title-page  of  the  book 
by  which  he  promised  to  teach  the  art  of  writing  good  Latin,  when 
he  called  it  Praecepta  stili  bem  Latini,  instead  of  Praecepta  artis 
Latino  scribendi. 

Strictura,  ‘a  stricture,’  or  ‘severe  criticism  ’ (Heyne,  Proof.  Virg.  Tom. 
I.  p.  vii.)  is  a barbarous  substitute  for  judicium,  censura,  repre- 
hensio. 

Studere,  * to  study,’  must  be  followed  by  litteris,  &c. ; stadium  must  not 
be  used  in  the  singular  for  ‘study;’  and  studio  must  not  bo  sub- 
stituted for  emrsmUo,  dediia  or  data  opera,  de  industria. 

Subactum  ingenium  must  not  bo  used  except  with  a distinct  reference 
to  the  metaphor  involved,  as  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  30,  As  a general 
epithet  exerdtaUis  or  evdtus  is  better. 

Subaudire,  subinieUigere,  ‘to  supply  a missing  word  in  the  thought,’ 
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is  quite  an  unauthorized  modernism.  The  simple  inUUigere  is 
sufficient 

Stibjuyare  is  late  Latin  for  trubigere. 

SubmiUere  se  ItgUnu  is  barbarous  for  legibut  ohtemperare,  and  submilUre 
se  alicui  is  inadmissible  for  suhjicere  se. 

Subordiiutre  is  new  Latin  for  supponere,  rubjieere. 

Succincte,  succinetim  is  late  Latin  for  breviter,  strietim. 

Sufficienler,  * suffidentlj,’  is  late  Latin  for  satis,  abunde;  likewise  suffi- 
ciens  for  quad  satis  est. 

SumvM,  ‘a  sum  of  money,’  is  unclassical  for  pecunia. 

Sufierflutts  is  unclassical  and  doubtful  for  supervacaneus,  supervaeuus. 

Superscriplio  is  a barbarism  for  tUidus,  inscriptio. 

SuppUeaiio  is  new  Latin  for  supplex  libeUus. 

Suspieere  aliquem  is  not  an  authorized  substitute  for  suspectum  habere. 

Syllabus  is  a late  word  for  index. 


T. 

TeUus,  ‘ the  earth,’  as  an  element,  is  barbarous  for  terra. 

Tempos  habere,  nuUum  tempos  habere,  are  barbarous  for  otium,  vacuum 
tempus  alicui  esse;  otii,  vacui  temporis  nihil  habere,  otic  carere. 

Tenor,  ' the  general  purport,’  is  late  Latin  for  argumentum. 

Terminus,  ‘a  terra,’  i.e,  ‘a  word,’  is  barbarous  for  vocabidnm,  verbum, 
vox,  and  ‘ a technical  term  ’ is  not  terminus  technicus,  but  artis  vo- 
cabtdum.  Nor  can  terminus  bo  used  to  signify  a prescribed  period 
or  time,  which  is  dies  data,  praejinita,  constituta. 

Textns,  ‘the  text  of  an  author,’  b not  an  authorized  expression  for 
verba,  oralio,  locus,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a technical  term  with 
qui  dicilur. 

Theoria  is  modem  Latin  for  ratio,  ars,  disciplina,  doctrina. 

Tortura,  ‘ torture,’  is  late  Latin  for  tormenta. 

Tractare  de  aliqua  re  for  aliquam  rem  is  barbarous ; and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  tractalus,  tractatio,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ a treatise 
on  some  subject.’ 

Tradnctio,  ‘a  translation,’  is  an  unauthorized  word  for  inlerpretatio. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  versio;  and  also  of  translatio,  which  in 
classical  Latin  means  ‘a  metaphor.’  The  best  word  for  ‘to  translate’ 
is  reddere,  vertere,  convertere,  exldbere. 

Tumtdtuosus  of  men  is  barbarous  for  lurbulentus,  sedUiosus. 

U. 

Ubertim  is  unclaissical  for  abunde,  copiose,  <kc.  But  uberius  and  uberrime 
arc  go<xl  words. 
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Ullihi  is  new  Latin  for  usquam,  tupiain  ; see  Nullibi. 

Ultimus  must  not  be  used  to  signify  ‘the  last,’  i.  e.  immediately  pre- 
ceding; thtis  we  must  say,  e.g.  anni  decern  proxtmi  or  mperioree, 
not  tUlimu 

Uncinue,  ‘a  hook,’  is  later  Latin  for  uncus. 

Undiquaque  is  barbarous  for  undique. 

Unguicuhis,  in  the  proverbial  phrase  a Imeris  unguiculis,  should  not 
be  used  without  ul  Graeei  dicunt  (Cic.  ad  div.  L 6),  ut  aiuint,  ut 
diciiur. 

Vniee  must  not  be  used  for  unus,  solus,  in  tJie  sense  ‘alone.’ 

Usque  hue  is  barbarous  for  usque  ad  hue. 

Utique,  ‘ by  all  means,’  must  not  stand  by  itself  in  answer  to  a question ; 
it  always  requires  a verb.  This  particle  is  constantly  misapplied  by 
modem  Latiniste. 


V, 

Vanitas,  ‘vanity,*  ‘pride,’  is  barbarous  for  ambiiio,jactantia,  arroqantia, 
hisolenlia,  &c. 

Vsnia  sit  dicto  occurs  in  Pliny,  but  the  better  phrase  is  bona  venia  or 
pace  tua  dixerim. 

VeracUas  is  new  Latin  for  veritas,  veri  slndium. 

Verbo  loius  and  de  verbo  ad  verbuin  are  barbarisms  for  verbum  e {de) 
verbo,  ad  verbum,  totidem  verbis,  eisdem  verbis. 

Verisimiliter  is  late  Latin  for  probdbUiter. 

Vernaetda  lingua,  vemacidus  sermo  is  a modem  application  of  a classical 
term.  Varro,  L.  L.  rv.  1 2,  opposes  vemaevia  vocdbula  to  peregrina. 

Vertere,  ‘ to  translate,’  is  a good  word,  but  not  with  such  adverbs  as 
Latins,  Graece,  Anglice  for  in  lalinam,  <tc. 

Vice  prima,  altera,  tertia,  4c.,  ‘ the  first,  second,  third  time,  4c.’  is  mo- 
dern Latin,  and  so  is  the  common  vice  versa  for  vieissim,  and  vice 
iterala  for  iterum.  Some  modem  Latinists  think  they  are  intro- 
ducing an  elegance  when  they  write  plus  vice  simplici  for  ‘ more 
than  once  :’  which  is  plus  quam  semel,  semel  atque  iterum.  In  the 
passage  of  Horace  from  which  they  derive  this  barbarism  (4  Carm. 
XIV.  13)  plus  vice  simplici  means  ‘with  more  than  a simple  requital 
or  retribution,’  as  the  old  scholiast  Porphyrins  explains  it : ‘Volt 
intelligi  in  vastandis  his  non  tantam  solum  illis  cladem  intulisse, 
quantam  ipsi  dederant,  sed  duplum,  hoc  est,  earn  non  simplici  vice 
reddentem.’ 

Fir  must  not  be  used  with  juvenis,  senex,  like  our  ‘young  man,’  ‘old 
man.’ 

Visibilis  is  late  Latin  for  adspectabilis,  qui  sub  oculos,  adspectum,  cadU. 
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Virilare,  ‘ to  yisit,’  is  not  used  for  eonvenire,  vitere,  intervuere. 

Fieug,  ‘the  sight,’  is  rare  by  itself  for  termu  videndi,  acies,  vitiu 
octdorum. 

Vivu8,  in  the  phrase  ad  vivum  aliquid  or  aliqiiem  exprinure,  is  without 
authority  for  aUcujus  vtvam  imaginetn  exprimere. 

Vix  ad  hue  is  barbarous  for  vix  dum,  vix  jam;  so  also  vix  aliquis  for  vix 
quwqttam. 

Voluptuosut,  ‘voluptuous,’  is  unclassical  for  voluplartus,  voluptatibus 
afflueris. 

Votum,  ‘the  vote  or  opinion,’  is  barbarous  for  tenterUta. 

Vox,  ‘ a voice,’  is  not  used  for  tententia,  suffragium.  Although  tioa;  in 
the  singular  may  denote  a single  word  and  vocet  several  connected 
words,  the  singular  alone  is  used  to  denote  ‘a  sentence,'  ‘a  saying,’ 
as  in  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  46,  §11:  Laconis  ilia  vox 

Vulgaris  is  not  applied  to  persons  in  the  sense  of  our  ‘vulgar,’  and 
vulgares  homines,  though  used  by  Muretus  {ad  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  13)  for 
vulgus,  is  quite  inadmissible. 


Z. 

Zdotypia,  though  used  by  Cicero,  Tusc.  rv.  8,  § 18,  is  a Greek  word, 
which  may  be  replaced  by  the  Latin  obtrectatio,  aemulatio. 

Zodiacus  may  be  expiessed  in  Latin  by  signifer  orhis  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  42, 
§ 89;  A.  D.  II.  20,  § 53)  or  duodeciin  signorum  orhis  (Cic.  N.  D.  in 
20,  § 52). 
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A. 

a,  ab,  aba,  180,  310 
ab(]ico,  iQo 
abhinc,  15^  316.  300 
abflolvo  c.  gen. 
ab«iu6, 

abstineo  c.  gen. 

abandans,  abundo  c.  abL  301,  30a 
abun<le,  17a,  c.  gen.  a 84 
abater  c.  abl.  304 

ac,  atque,  iQi,  with  similia,  (eque,  idem, 
talia,  pro  eo,  &o.  30 1 
accedit  quod,  413 
accedo  ad  vel  in,  306 
accerso,  arceeso,  134*  186 
acccatiH,  83 
accingor  c.  aoc.  ^3 
accuao,  113,  c.  gen.  a 8a 
acerTQS,  &r.  c.  gen.  a84 
Achilles,  19 
acquiesco,  308 
actutum,  i<s8.  i68,  aifi 

>8i.  319 ; written  ar,  186 
adeps  ^ 
adhibeo,  ago,  500 
adhuc,  159,  i68,  300 
adjaceo,  306 
adjuro=adjuvero,  ^ 
aditus  laudis,  a?7 
admodum,  171 
admoneo  c.  gen.  179 
adno  o.  dat.  et  aoc  us.  306 
adapergo,  3^ 
adsto,  306 

adsum,  desum,  &c.  0.  dat.  ago 

adulor,  307 

adversue,  i8i.  321 

advocatus,  300 

amulor,  3^ 

emulus  c,  gen.  287 


tequalis  c.  gen.  287 
lequo  sc,  1^3 

eequi  bonique  facere,  jtc.  a^ 
s^uos  and  venis,  494 
sequuB,  iniquus,  sestimo,  existimo,  &c. 
8il2i 

sere,  dat.  for  »ri,  ipa,  311 
«e«  grave,  ^ 
leatate  tota,  316 

oeatimo,  Ac.,  inagni,  parvi,  &o.  i8j,  .noi 
ffitate,  jrj 

afiiitim,  173,  c.  gen.  78x 

affectuum  verba,  .361 

afficio,  301 

affinia,  387 

affluo,  301 

age,  ioa 

aggredior,  r70 

agnoeco,  cognosce,  Ignosoo,  487 
agricola  aa  neuter  adjective,  45 
aio,  151 
alias,  174 

alionus  c.  abL  et  gen.  301 

aliquando, 

aliquanto,  7 08.  JOO 

alio(iui,  174 

aliquis,  78,  388 

aliquisplam,  7^  3^ 

aliquid  boni,  aliquid  triste,  183 

aliter,  174 

alius,  4i,  74i  321i  dM 
alius— alium,  liJ,  378 
allatro,  307 
almua,  aoQ 
alter,  45,  377.  386 
alter — alteruni,  7t7.  378 
alteruter  c.  gen.  aSa 
alumnus,  aoo 
amans  c.  gen.  778 
amb-, 
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ambo,  uterque,  jg,  386 
ambiguiu  c.  gen. 
smbio,  JO  I 
amicior  c.  accua.  173 
amicua,  aino,  486 
amoenus,  i8.j,  4>8,  487 
amor,  707,  no 

ampliua,  plus  without  quam,  127 
amplui,  485^  ^ 
an,  16.^ 

animadverto  aliquid,  in  aliquem,  308 

animi  pendeo,  angor,  excrudor,  i8q 

anno  proximo, 

annon,  164. 

annuuB,  301 

ante,  18  r,  3?r 

antecedo,  antesto,  prsaato,  307 
antefero  c.  dat.  i8q 
antequam,  335 
antiqaus,  484 
aperio,  185^  ^ 

»pin»,  £3 

appellandi  verba,  ^67 
appoeitio,  138 
apprime,  imprimia,  1^2 
aptiu  ad  aliquid,  ^87 
apud,  181.  311 
arbiter,  i£iS 
arceo,  3^ 
arefacio,  438 
arguo,  186 
armentum,  aoq 

armiiB,  bumenia,  and  tergum,  481 
artifex,  two  meaningB,  ^ 
as,  or  libra,  its  subdivisions,  6^ 
assecta,  501 
*t,  1^ 

Atropoe,  47.^ 

«trox,  i8j 

attendo,  jot 

attinet,  joi 

audiens  dicto,  307 

audio,  video,  facio  0.  particip. 

auditu,  368 

angeo  c.  abl.  301 

auaculto  0.  dat.  et  accua.  307 

auaim,  85,  IJ3 

aut,  vel,  -ve,  194 

autem,  122 

ave,  1J3 

avidui  c.  gen.  178 


B. 

balneum,  Jj 
belli,  31.3 

bellicoeus,  I>ellicui,  50J 
hello,  31.S 
benedico,  190 

bidena,  ita  two  meanings,  114 

biduum,  triduum,  Ac.  63 

bimus,  68 

biasextua,  66 

blandior,  ago 

bonua,  494 

C. 

csecutio,  ,to3 
cania,  14 
cantillo,  itt 
capitalia,  503 
<="■60,  J03 
carmen,  ^ 

“st'go,  .J03 

castrum,  jii 
catervatim,  155 
cauai,  i8.<,  503 
caveo  with  diff.  cases,  308 
cavillor,  m,  491 
oedo,  cette,  IJ3 
celeber,  J03 

celo  with  dat.  and  acc.  171 

centeeimie  usurie,  ^ 

certe,  certo,  i.Ja 

certiorem  aliquem  faoere,  i7t 

cervix,  J3 

ceteroqui,  174 

cimeterium,  8 

cinctutus,  118 

do,  cieo,  dtum,  oltum,  103 

circa,  drcum,  drciter,  181,  311 

drcumdo  0.  dat.  et  acc.  308 

circumvenio,  170 

cia,  dtra,  311 

clam,  318 

clarua,  4^ 

codidllua,  53 

«epi,  >13 

ooeptua  aum,  J03 
cognitu,  368 
oognitum  babeo,  364 
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column  A,  109 

cuncti,  79 

comet,  48a 

cunque,  77 

commiteror  c.  acc.  a8o 

cupio,  with  diff.  cases,  309 

commudo  c.  dat.  a 89 

curioeus,  305 

commodut  ad  aliquid,  2^ 

cutis  and  pellis,  480 

commonefio,  a 80 

commuoico  aliquid  c.  aliquo,  290 

communis  c.  gem  vel  dat.  287 

oomrounis  alicujus  cum  aliquo,  287 

!/• 

compare  c.  dat.  294 

damnum,  209 

compleo,  .^oa 

de,  180,  ^ 

ooroplures,  ^ 

debeo,  433 

combos  c.  gen.  278 

decies  sestertium,  62 

con>,  lM 

decumanua,  67 

coDceditur,  268 

defungor,  303 

condemno,  damnO|  &c.  28a 

delicium,  52 

conduco,  ^ 1 

denarius,  ^ 

confer©,  290,  294 

denno,  de  integro,  170 

confestim,  158,  168 

dMcriptio,  303 

oonfido,  .^08 

desino,  desisto,  0.  gen.  182 

conjungo  me  c.  aliquo  290 

desituB  est,  339 

contcribillo,  221 

despero,  with  diff.  cases,  307 

oonsideratus,  152 

detraho,  200 

consto,  with  diff.  constructions,  j^o8 

dextaos^decunz,  64 

consulo,  with  diff.  conttmetions,  308 

dextrocherium,  128 

congnltus  c.  gen.  229 

Diana,  quanti^,  330 

contendo  c.  dat.  294 

die.  435 

contentuB,  300 

dicax,  dicteriam,  491 

contingit  c.  dat.  268 

dicor,  ^67 

continue,  138.  168 

dicta,  3^ 

contra,  181,  322 

dies,  30 

conyenienter,  kc.  c.  dat.  2 88 

diespiter,  30 

convenio,  with  diff.  constructions,  30Q. 

differtug,  30t 

504 

dignor,  304 

convitior,  290 

dignos,  300 

convitium,  6 

digDUS  qui,  331 

copia,  284 

diligentia,  306 

coram,  181, 

diligo,  486 

cordi  est,  29a 

dimidio,  gpS 

corporeua,  504 

dimidium,  dimidia  pars,  ^ 

creatus,  cretus,  295 

die-,  dir-,  ^ 

credo  c.  infin.  359 

direxti,  89 

creduiro,  434 

dlrimo,  dlsertae,  4 

creor,  267 

dUcingor,  ^3 

crimen,  209,  497 

disco,  184 

crimine,  282 

dispar  c.  gen.  787 

crudelis  erga  aliquem,  2^ 

disaimilis  c.  gen.  c87 

cruor  and  sanguis,  4^ 

distentos,  301 

cui  bono  fuerit,  29a 

disto  c.  dat.  193 

cuicuimodi,  79 

ditio,  j2j  SOI 

cuni,  33^  ; cum  quern  or  quen,  ^ 

do,  dedo,  Ac.  c.  dat.  c8i,  cpi 
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evado  with  double  nom.  166 

e vestigio,  168 

excedo,  hi 

excello  prater,  3^ 

excerpta,  508 

exigo,  271 

existimo,  8 

exitu,  368 

exoKus, 

expeilit  c.  dat.  168 
expprs  c.  gen.  ^8 
expugna8«ere,  ^ 
extemplo,  1 168 

cxstinxem,  ^ 
exteri, 

extorrifl,  500 
extra,  183,  3^ 
oxuor  c.  acc.  27A 


do  pecaniam  mutuam,  17 1 ; do  literas, 
with  diff.  constructions,  300 ; do, 
wrongly  used,  fo.^ 
doceo,  321 

doleo  quod,  or  with  the  infin.  3^ 
dotni,  domum,  domo,  31JI 
doiuus,  33 
donee,  304,  3^ 
dono,  307 

dubito,  dubium  non  est,  *>07 

dubito  an,  302 

due, 

duco,  2^ 
duim,  433 
dulcis,  4^ 
dum,  304,  334 
dummodo,  334 
dumtaxat,  32I 
duo,  di 

duniB  orga  allquem,  3^ 
duumvir,  62 

E. 

e,  ei,  180,  334 
ecoe,  306 

eccum,  eccillum,  ellum,  75 
edepol,  opol,  306 
editus  c.  abl.  3Q3 
egoo,  303 

egredi  e castris,  modum,  370 
eheu,  quantity,  430 
ejus  and  suus,  3^ 

en,  306 
cnim, 

eo, 

eo  audacis  ventum  eat,  184 
cpiredium,  218 
epuluiD,  33 
erepsemus,  89 
erga,  332 
ergo,  ^ ai8 
eripio  c.  dat.  293 
cat  mibi=habeo,  289 
et,  191,  373 ; either  omitted  between 
three  nouns  or  verbs,  or  inserted  be- 
tween all,  423 
etnon=neque, 
etiam  and  quoque, 
etiamtunc,  169,  300 
etsi,  etlamsi,  102 


F. 

fac,  433 
faoetus,  4^ 
facinua,  494 
facio,  efficio  ut,  360 

facio,  with  diff.  cases,  309;  wrongly  used, 

509 

factu,  3(^8 
facunduB,  11 S 
familias,  genitive,  td 
fari, 

favonius,  favor,  2o7«  220 
faio,  faxim,  89^  13I 
fecundua,  213 

feneror,  with  diff.  cases,  309 
fer, 

fere,  ferme,  |24 
fcruiit,  267 
festivus,  4QI,  50Q 
iido,  difiiilo,  o.  dat.  290 
fiducia,  218 
fio,  142 

do,  with  double  nom.  266;  quantity  of,  429 

dogitium,  498 

flocci,  283 

Floralio,  29 

duo,  303 

fore  ut,  359 

forom,  153 

formido,  489 

forte,  fortasse,  forsitan,  123 
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fraui,  ^ 
fretm,  301 
frngi, 
fruor,  303 

frustra,  nequldquun,  incaaaDtn, 
fungor,  303  ' 

G. 

Gaini,  8,  ^30 

gancleo,  or  Isetor,  coiutruction  of,  361 : 
wrongly  used,  509 
genitus  c.  abl.  ^ 
gentium,  384 
Geryon,  <|uantity,  430 
glorior  0.  abl.  304  ; de  vel  in,  30s 
grandis,  493 
gratia,  318 

gratulor  quod,  quum,  413 
gratus,  487 
gravis  c.  abb  301 
grex  c.  gen.  384 
gustatu,  368 

H. 

babeo,  wrongly  used,  ;to 
habeo  0.  part.  perf.  364 
habeor,  367 
faabilis  ad  aUqnid,  387 
baud,  lAi 

baud  scio  an,  161.  17.3 
bei,  303 

bic,  beec,  boc,  7^  384^ 
bic  et  bic,  377 
bio  and  ille,  376 
biempe,  X2 

bodie,  bomo,  quantity,  430 
bonestns,  3i3 
bomus,  6S 

borreo,  with  diff.  caaea,  309 
bortor  ut,  360 
bumanus,  316 
bumerUB,  armus,  Ac.  481 
bumi,  bumo,  373 

t J. 

jam,  nunc, 

id  temporifl,  id  statis,  id  genua,  172 
idem,  eadem,  idem,  2di 
idoneua, 
idua,  ^ 

D.L.G. 


igitur,  157 
ignaruB,  178 
illabor,  306 

ille,  ilia,  illud,  73^  38^;  hie  and  ille,  376 

ille  et  ill©,  377 

Hlioo,  158,  168 

illudo,  307 

immania,  4Q1 

immo,  1 6^ 

immunia  c.  gen.  et  abL  3^ 

impatiena  and  patieiia  c.  gen.  i?8 

imperitua  and  peritua  0.  gen.  378 

impertio,  .^oS 

impiua  erga  aliqaem,  187 

impleo  c.  abl  et  gen.  303 

impoDO  with  difF.  conatructiona,  300 

impotena  c.  gen.  378 

imprudena  aa  aecondary  predicate,  359 

impute,  571 

in*  negative  prefix,  3^ 

in,  181^  338 

in,  intra, 

inania  c.  gen.  et  abl.  301 

inceptu,  318 

inceaait  me,  mihi,  306 

iucumbo,  with  diff.  caaea,  30Q 

indigeo,  303 

indignua,  3M 

induo,  3^ 

indttor  0.  aocua.  373 

infensua  and  infeatua, 

inferi,  31 

infitiaa,  6 

infra,  183.  313 

ingena,  403 

ingratua  etga  aliquem,  387 
iniquua,  ^ erg.  aL  383 
injurioaua  erg.  ah  387 
inopa,  378 

inquam,  inquit,  133,  333«  506 

in  quinquennium,  3f7 

inaipientia  eat,  non  inaipiena  eat,  373 

inaisto  with  diff.  caaea,  308 

inatar,  318 

inaueaco  re,  rei,  308 

inaulto,  307 

integer  c.  gen.  iM 

intellectu,  3^ 

inter,  333 

intercludo,  interdico,  conatruction  of,  3^ 
interea  loci,  384 

M 


I 
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Intereo,  interimo,  iuterfloio,  48,< 
intereit,  180 

Interrogo  lUiquem  de  iJiqua  re,  211 
intenum  0.  daX,  iqo ; ivitb  ditf.  con* 
ftructioDi, 

JntTft, 

invado  c.  dat.  et  aoo.  ^06 
inveniuDtur  qul,  40O,  4O4 
inventu,  ,^68 
invideo,  iQi 

invitus  aa  aeoond  predicate,  ^50 
Ipae,  ipaa,  ipsuin,  38o 
iraoundus,  jjj 
irasoor  0.  dat,  iQO 
• iri,  14a 
U,  ea,  id,  74,  379 
et  is,  isque,  ^23. 
iste,  Uta,  iatud,  ^ 
itaque, 

Item,  itidem,  identidom, 
iterum,  nirsus,  i6q 
jubeo,  .^60 
jucundua,  487 

juguin,  compounds  of,  their  quantity,  43^ 
junior,  425 

juris  peritus,  prudens,  consultus,  15O1  ^79 

jttssim,  ^ 

juvenis,  ^ 

juvo,  21 

juxta,  181.  3^4 

jmta  aUjuc,  39 1 

K. 

Kalends,  65 

Karthagini,  ‘at  Carthage/  311 

L. 

labor,  107 

lietor,  or  gaudeo,  3^> 
largus,  421 
latet,  140,  fii3 
lenibat,  io7 
lepoa,  423 
levo,  302 
liber  ab,  301 
libero,  321 
licet  o.  dat.  a(S8. 
lia,  31 

locuplea  c.  abL  301 


locus,  314 
luce  (prima),  ^ 

M. 

macte,  303^  305 
msror  funeris,  s?7 
magno,  parvo,  Ac.  eino,  iAfi 
magnopere,  tyt 
luagnus,  42t 

major,  maximus  natu,  50 
maledioo,  iqo 
malluviuni,  iia 
malus,  4Q4 

maneo  with  double  nom.  366 ; with  dift 
caeuH,  3og 

mare,  pelagus,  pontus,  48Q 
roateries,  486 
matrimonium,  1 1 486 
maturus  c.  gen.  ^86 
mea,  tua,  Ac.  i8q 
medeor,  medicor,  iQi,  307 
mehcrcule,  medius  hdius,  206 
mei,  tui,  aui,  ^77 
memini,  if 3.  379 
memor,  378 
memoralu,  368 

mereo,  mereor,  with  diff.  oases,  30Q 
meridie,  3O1  21± 

•met,  ii 

metuo,  with  diff.  oas(  B,  310 ; with  ne, 
ut,  2A2i  35  4^ 

metuo  distinguished  from  timeo,  Ao.  489 

meum  est,  not  mei  est,  ^76 

meus,  tuus,  suus,  212 

luigro,  308 

mihi,  dat.  eth.  388 

militis,  31^ 

minimc  gentium,  184 

minor,  minitor  c.  dat.  apo 

uiinoris,  ag8 

niirar,  inirum  est,  construotion,  361 

nuKceo  c.  dat  194 

uiiseivor,  miseror,  miseret,  iBo 

muderiu'  i^itb  diif.  cases,  3»0 

mudicus  c.  gen.  iM 

mode,  166.  430 

moenia  and  muri,  488 

mulestus,  433 

moneo,  280.  430 

monuculus,  228 

murte,  dat.  fur  niorti,  301 
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moveri  Cyclopa,  173 

luultl,  pauci  c.  gen.  i&i 

nuiltitiulo  with  plur.  vwb,  757 

inulto,  398 

multus,  493 

muri  and  nicenia,  488 

N. 

nara,  iq8 

naocor,  150 

naturalis  historia,  149 

natus,  195 

nauci, 

ne,  161 

ne-quldero»  i6j 
necefisarius  c.  gen.  ^87 
neccaae  eat  c.  (Ut.  168 
nec=sne-qnidem,  1^ 

(nec)  neqiie,  190 
necne,  164 
necnou,  ' 

nefrundinea,  3! 
negligo,  161,  486 

negotium,  i6i 
nemo  c.  gen.  181 
nequarn,  494 
nequeo,  uequeor,  109 
neaoio  quia,  331 
ni,  niai,  and  si  non,  20X 
nihil  c.  gen.  ^83 

nihil,  (non)  aliud  quani,  atque,  Ac.  3^ 

nihil  gravius,  Ac.  283 

niliilo,  gt)8 

nitor,  304 

nuceo  c.  dat.  290 

nocto  superior©,  313 

nolo  c.  part.  perf.  pass.  359 

Doinen  mibi  eat,  789 

non,  lAi 

non  solum,  non  modo,  177,  37a 

nonre,  C£ 

noniie, 

nostri,  nosirurn,  7J 
novi  and  scio,  487 
novitius,  ^ 217,  429 
noxa  and  noxia,  4Q4 
nubo,  a88 
nuUus,  43,  78 
nura, 
nunc, 

nuntius,  237 


Nursia, 

miK|uam  gentium, 

I 

1 0. 

! ob,  ^ 
obedio,  273 

I obliviscor,  135,  77q 
obscunis,  484  • 

obsequor,  obtempero,  pareo  0.  dat.  790 
obsolesco, 
obtineo,  533 

obtrecto  c.  dat.  et  accus.  307 
occumbo  with  diff.  caacs,  308 
odi,  ^ 

(Edipus,  43$ 

O,  ohe,  quantity  of,  430 
oHra,  23,  iM 
omitbi,  1 86,  438 
omniuu,  i?t 
omnia,  79 
onero,  302 
onustus,  301 
operio,  i86.  438 
oportet,  3^ 
oportuit  to  dicci^,  339 
opuUntus,  Ac.  732 
opus  cat,  303 

orbufl,  orbo  c.  abl.  301,  307 

ore,  dat.  for  ori,  311 

Orion,  quantity  of,  430 

oro  ut,  360 

ortus,  7Q3 

0 si,  optat.  347 

oaus,  exosus,  perosus,  157 

P. 

paene,  i_23 
psnitet  c.  gen.  280 
palam,  318 

par  c.  gen.  et  dat.  787 
paratus  ad  aliquid,  787 
parco  c.  dat.  790 
parcus  c.  gen.  279 
para,  777 

particeps  0.  gen.  778 
partim,  155 
pamm  0.  gen.  784 
parvo,  7q8 
parvus,  4Q7 

34  -2 
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pasoor  0.  abl.  .^04 
patefacio,  438 
paterfamiliao,  &c.  ilS 
patiena  c.  geo.  128 
patrea  conaoripti,  484 
patrimonium,  ill 
patronua  0.  dat.  188 
pauoi  0.  gen.  181 
paveo,  pavor,  48^ 
patillo,  198 
pcccatuni,  494 
pojero,  43a 
pellis  and  cutia,  480 
penea,  3^5 
penitua, 
per, 

percontor  aiiquid  ex  al^quo, 

perdo,  485 

perendie,  316 

perfnior,  perfungor,  303 

perind©  ao, 

period©  quam,  174 

peritOB,  350 

peroaua,  i£i 

perpetuo,  167 

perquain,  123 

perauadeo,  360;  poraiiaamu  babeo,  364 

pertseaua,  151 

]>elo  with  dilf.  casea,  310 

pietoa  and  relHgio,  486 

pigot  0.  gen.  180 

pili,  1^ 

piua  erga  aliquem,  187 
plane,  121 
plenua,  179 

pluit,  used  peraoually,  143 

plurimo^  1^ 

pluria,  igS 

poliliant,  107 

|)ollic«or  c.  iufin.  339 

poniertdUnua,  1S7 

potnccrium, 

Poinpei,  430 

pondo,  ^ 

pondua,  184 

pone,  181.  336 

puno  = poeino,  I34«  187,  4IQ 

populua  and  })luba,  484 

posco  with  double  accua.  171 

ponHiim,  137;  |H)tui  facer©,  3.S<> 

post,  183.  316 


poatea,  poathac,  73^  1 36 
poeteri,  ^ 
poatli  minium,  187 
poatquara,  3^ 
postridie,  3^  22Ai  il® 
poatnlo,  122 ; aiiquid  ab  aliquo,  371 
poatumua,  5J 
potertaa,  1 1 3 
I potior,  30.^ 
poligsimura,  171 
potuB,  141 
prae,  i8i^  336 
pra?,  prseter, 
pnebeo,  433 

prsebeo^pnehibeo,  i87t  433 
pneditua,  3^ 
prsea  and  vaa,  481 
prawerlim,  171 

pnnato,  diff.  oonatructions  of,  310 
pmsatolor,  3^ 

; pnteuiii  o.  dat.  IQO 
: prff^ter,  316 

precor,  posoo,  rogo,  Ac.  I7f 
' primo  and  primuin,  ^ 
primus,  aa  aecondary  predicate,  150 
priuaquara, 

: pro,  3.37  : after  quani,  394 
probeo  = prohibeo,  187 
prucerea,  484 
procerus,  484 
procul,  3^ 

1 piwUgna  c.  gen.  37Q 
' proh  deum  Hdein,  3o6 
■ prohibeo,  30 ii  4^9 
i pruhibeaaia,  ^ 

I prologuis  propola,  4^ 

I promo,  1 \Ji 
! proDubua,  433 
prop©,  336 
projKj,  propemodum, 

\ projH?,  propter, 
propriua  c.  gen.  187 
propter,  i8i.  183.  il2 
j prorsua,  i_2i 
• protinas  1 tg,  liiS 
prospicio  with  diff.  cases,  32® 

■pte,  71 

prudona  c.  gen.  350,  359 ; as  secondary 
pre<licate,  159 
pudet  c.  gen.  2H0 
pugnare  pugnain,  370 
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puniur, 
p0«.  il£ 

Q 

q»-.  i 43> 

<|uadrigati  nummi,  ^ 
quffiro,  iji 
qiiaiBO,  If 3 
((ua)iscimque,  ^ 
quam  pro,  ^ 
quam  ut,  4 1 7 

quam  omitted  after  plus,  amplius,  kc. 

^97»  391 
quamdiu,  204 

quaiuquam,  qoamvis,  quantumTiB,  20it  ' 

356.  322 

quandoquidem,  200.  356,  433 

quanii,  quanto,  3qS  , 

rjuantulus,  80 

quantuiu\nB,  356 

quasi,  i22z  ^ ■ 

quatridui  (bidui,  tridui),  315 

quern  or  quen  with  cum,  317 

quemadmodum,  quomodo,  391 

queo,  109 

querimonia,  314 

qui,  qiue,  quod,  25 

qui  = et  is,  sod  is,  32ii  375  > = “ quis,  395, 

403;=stali»  ut,  352,  403;=»quamquam 

l§i  403  ;=ut  is,  403 
qui  tuus  ost  erga  me  amor,  ksL  264 
<|ul,  2^  for  utinain,  ^95 
quia,  ^ iii 
qnicunque,  21Li  indie.  399 

quidem,  376 
quUibet,  78  , 

quin,  203,  420 
quintana  (via),  67 
quippe,  163 
quippe  qui,  3^ 
quis,  quie,  quid,  j6 
quis,  quispiani,  22i  38S 
quisquam,  2^ 
qui«que,  79.  ^57,  377. 
quisque,  position  of,  251 
quisquis,  quicquid,  quidquid,  So 
quisquis,  kc.  with  the  indie.  400 
quitus  est,  ^ 
quiris,  2M 

quivis,  quilibet,  2I1  389 
quo,  202.  418 


quoad,  10,^  355 
j quoad  ejuB  fieri  potest,  284 
quod,  * so  far  as,’  416 
quod,  quia,  200,  3ffi,  414 
quominus,  203,  419 
quondam,  318 
quoniam,  2^  200,  356 
quoties,  3^ 
quntquot,  400 
quotusquisque,  ^ 387 
(]Uousque,  204 

quum,  356;  ‘ because,’  416 
R. 

ratio,  488 
re-,  187 
reocidi,  439 

reoensitus,  recensetus,  quantity  of,  433 

receptio  followed  by  an  accus.  362 

recipin,  different  constructions  of,  3 to 

recorder,  279 

retlundo,  30* 

rCfert,  280 

refertus,  3^ 

relligio,  pietas,  48^ 

rvinedium  irw,  277 

reminiscor,  270 

reuvs,  ^ 

reuuntio,  diff.  construction  of,  310 

fet)F,  148,  488 

rCjwnle,  139,  if>8 

reperiuntur  qui,  4 00,  4O4 

ro])etundarum,  repetundis,  366 

repperi,  4^ 

reruni  potiri,  304 

roe,  reus,  488 

resisto  c.  dat.  289 

respondeo,  diff.  construction  of,  310 

rettuli,  439 

rogo,  272 

rotunduB  and  teres,  462 
rudis  ad,  279 
rfido  and  iUdo,  i 16 
rus,  rure,  run,  313 

8. 

salto,  sapio  c.  accus.  170 
Lil 
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•anguifl  ftnd  cruor,  481 
sfttis,  a&tim,  abunde,  172 
ut,  8&tU  c.  geD.  184 
satioi  fuit  c.  dat. 
satus  c.  abl. 

soeluB,  8celeratu8,  sceleetuH,  4Q7 
scieng,  ag  secondary  predicate,  159 
scilicet,  16.^ 

Bcio  and  oovi,  487 
Bciscitor,  272 
scito,  iniper. 
scitu, 
se-,  I&8 

8c,  Buus,  38? 

B€  and  euin,  383 
secQndo,  itenim,  6q 
secimdum,  182,  317 
secundns,  ii4«  361 
secnrus,  188,  484 

15^  Zll 
semper,  1^ 
semisopitus, 
senex  and  vetus,  483 
senior,  50 
sequester,  -218 
serrasso,  89 
servio  c.  dat.  188 
sestertius,  ^ 
setios,  6^  ^ ^2^ 
seu  (sive), 

si,  optative,  347 ; conditional,  143  ; after 
ita  or  sic,  395 ; after  ut,  velut,  ac, 
quam,  3Q7 
sicunquam,  168 
similis  a gen.  et  dat.  187 
siinilis  atque, 
simul,  318 
rine, 
sino, 

si  non,  loi 

siquidem,  ^01,  431 

sive,  ^ 

sis = si  vis,  20^ 

socors,  socordia,  i88,  4.30 

sodes  = si  audes,  ^03 

solitus  sum  c.  infin.  pass.  3.SO 

solus,  1 88;  c.  gen.  1&2 

solvo  with  di£T.  oas.  310 

Hporo,  ^ 

sponsor,  482 

spoilt*,  i2i 


statim,  159,  168 
statutus,  118 
studeo,  o.  dat.  190 
Btudium,  ^21 
suadeo,  c.  dat.  291 
suavis,  487 
sub,  34O 

Bubeo  c.  dat.  et  accuB.  306 
subito,  i.«;qs  i6fi 
subter,  184,  340 

Bucconseo  and  suscenseo,  t8?  ; c.  dat. 
290 

sui,  sibi,  kc.  70^  38a 
sultiassi  vultis,  205 
sum,  ^ 
suroeutum,  209 
sumo,  1 12^  429 
sunt  qiii,  ^ 400 
Buovetaurilia,  218 
super,  341 
BUperi,  5i 

supersedeo,  constr.  302,  308 
supplc'X  c.  gen.  ^ 
supra,  183,  328 
suirexe, 

suscipio,  succipio,  187 
suscipio,  221 
suspitio,  ^ 429 
suus,  70,  382 


T. 

tactio,  followed  by  an  accus. 
tftdet,  280 
tails,  &c.  22  , 

tamen,  197 

tametsi,  tamenetsi,  202,  337 
tamquam,  i2^  35^ 

I tanti,  tantidem  eestimo,  &c.  2^ 
tautum  c.  gen.  2^ 

; tantum  abest  ut — ut,  417 
I tempero  with  diff.  caa.  310 
tenuis,  492 
tenns,  184,  318 
teres  and  rotundus,  482 
tergura,  tergus,  481 
terrarum  with  ubi,  284 
timeo,  diff.  construction  of,  31J 
tiineo  ne,  ut,  243*  332,  401 
timoo,  distinguished  from  metuo,  489 
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tonitru,  .so 
trado, 
tnuiB,  ^ 
traxe,  8^ 
trepido,  480 
triboo,  791 
trie®,  aa 
tridui, 

tripudiatiu,  44I.  4 .so 
triumvir  not  triumviri,  fia 
triumvir,  tres  viri  reipublicoo  conatituun- 
daj,  Ac.  ^ 311,  .367 
turba  c.  verb.  plur. 


U. 

ubi,  ‘when,’  409 
ubi  0.  gen.  784 
ullus,  2^ 
ultra,  184.  .sag 
ultro,  164 
ultro  tributuni,  165 
Vlyxe*,  19 
unciorium  fenus,  6^ 
univenma,  79 
unua,  46 
urinor,  148 
uaque,  167 
uaque  ad,  1^ 

ut,  ‘that,*  74a,  416,  41^  ‘aa,’  3^1^  390; 
‘although,’  .S.S7 ; omitted  after  certain 
verbs,  3^ 
ut  non  for  quin,  470 
uter,  72 

uterque,  ambo,  79 
utilia,  Ac.  o.  dat.  387 
utinam,  .346 
utique,  171 
utor  c.  abb  304 
utpote  qui,  336 
ntrum  = an, 


' V. 

I vaco  c.  dat.  et  abl.  791,  31 1 
I vacuua,  301 
valde,  I2> 

I vale,  133 

I valeo,  diif.  conatructiona  of,  311 
: vapulo,  14a,  303 
I vas  and  pnea,  4^ 

I vaxtua,  497 

-''o.  154 

ve-,  vehe-,  iSS 
vecors,  vehemena,  188 
vectigal,  ultrotributum, 
vel,  194 

vcl,  ‘ for  example,'  .374 
veneo,  1431  303 
veneficus,  4.38 

venit  mihi  in  mentem  c.  gBD.  780 

vcrecundua,  a_ij 

vereor  ne,  ut,  743.  3.''^.  40i 

vereor,  489 

veraua,  378 

verautua,  aiB 

verum,  vero,  verumenimvero,  197 

verua,  494 

veacor  c.  abl.  304 

veatibulum,  iSS 

veatri,  veatrum,  71 

veto,  494 

vetua  c.  gen.  786 

vetua  and  aenex,  483 

vicinua,  787 

videor,  767 

vigilare  noctem,  771 

vigilia,  abh  373 

vili,  798 

vir,  12 

vir,  virum,  737 

via  with  plur.  verb,  7.S7 

viau,  368 

vitium,  494 

vivere  vitam,  770 

volo  c.  part.  perf.  pasa.  339 
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Abbreviations,  468 
Ablative,  meaning  of  the  term,  L2 
plur.  in  -abas,  ifi 
in  -ubuA,  33 
sing,  in  -i  or  •«, 

of  the  agent  with  a,  ab, 

m 

of  the  iostrument,  2^ 
of  the  cause,  ^ 
of  the  manner,  395 
of  reference,  396 
of  oomparisoD,  396 
of  the  measure  of  quan- 
tity,  ^ 
of  price,  39S 
of  quality,  398 
absolute,  399,  4lo 
of  the  object,  300 
with  prepositions,  339. 338 
with  potior,  fungor,  Ac. 

303 

of  the  gerund,  366 

Acatalectic, 

Accents,  2 
Aooeotual  verse,  460 
Accusative,  meaning  of  the  term,  i_2 
in  *em  or  -im,  ^ 
of  the  immediate  object,  339, 
369 

before  the  infinitive,  3^ 
in  the  figura  etymolc^ca,  370 
double,  370 
of  reference,  22I 
Greek,  22I 

with  verbs  of  putting  on  or 
off,  373 

inteijectional,  373 


with  prepositions,  319,  338 
of  space  or  time,  3J  i 
Active  verlM  used  as  deponents,  if.  1 
Additions  to  the  present  tense  of  verbs, 

Lid 

Adjoctives  in  -is  and  -us,  ^ 
comparison  uf,  ^ 
derived,  3j_^ 

I Agreement  with  substantive, 

I ^ 

as  secondary  or  tertiary  predi- 
cates, ^ ^ 

as  epithets  of  the  same  noun 

must  be  joined  by  a con- 

1 junction,  4.33 

> Adonius,  448 

Adverbs  of  negation,  Ac.  i j^6,  lAi 
of  place,  I j^7,  164 
of  time,  tj>8,  16  f 
of  manner  or  degree,  i<»o.  170 
Adversative  coojuDCtions,  iqo,  197 
sentences,  374 
Alcaic  verse,  454 
Alphabet,  Latin,  a 
Anacrusis,  443 
Anapeestic  verse,  44Q 
Anomalous  nouns,  ^ 

Antibarbarus,  499 
Antispa^tic  rhythm,  4<;7 
Apporition,  ^ ^ 

Archilochian  verse,  456 
Arrangement  of  words  in  a sentence, 
lAl 

^ Arsis  and  thesis,  44^ 

Arts  and  Faculties,  47Q 
I Asclepiadean  verse,  449 
Asynortete  rhythm, 

I Attraction  of  the  relative,  363 
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B. 

Bacchiac  verse,  460 
Bachclur,  baccaluureus,  471 
Basis,  ^ 

C. 

Coeaura,  440.  444 

Calendar,  Roman,  66 

Cases,  their  general  distinctions,  Li 

Catalectic,  444  | 

Causal  sentences,  ^ ' 

Choriambic  verse,  I 

Classic  authors,  ^ 46^^ 

Collective  nouns,  their  construction,  757 
Comic  metres,  4j;i,  4 <7 
Comparative  sentences,  300 
Cum|>arison,  degrees  of,  16 
Compound  words,  111 

verbs  with  a transitive  signifi- 
cation, Sa 

Concessive  sentences,  4^ 

Conditional  sentences,  145,  4QS 
Conjugations,  8^ 

Conjunctions,  copulative,  i8g,  igi 
ailversative,  ujo,  ig6 
inferential,  igo,  ig7 
causal,  igo,  igg 
conditional,  igo,  2Sil 
concessive,  igi,  roi 
final,  igi,  aoi 
tem|K>raI,  igi,  ao4 
Consonantal  nouns,  12 
verbs,  log 

('o-ordinate  sentences,  32* 

Copulative  sentences,  371 
Correlative  pronouns,  22i  79 
Countries,  names  of,  treated  as  names  of 
towns,  313 
Cretic,  4^1 

D. 

Dative  in  -e  for  -i,  31 1 

of  limitation  with  adjectives,  287 
of  limitation  with  prtxlicative  sub- 
stantives, s88 

of  limitation  with  verbs  (deUiriu 
commodi  vel  incovimodi),  s88 
with  verbs  of  ginng,  &c.  aSg 
with  sum  for  habeo, 


with  compound  verbs,  283 
with  verbs  denoting  on  affection 
of  the  mind,  igo 
of  destination,  igi 
instead  of  a prepositional  phrase, 
igi 

of  the  agent  with  gerunds  and 
gerundives,  ig3 
of  the  gerund,  366 
Declensions,  i_i 
Defective  verbs  (specially), 

Definitive  sentences,  332 
Deponent  verbs,  141 

usod  in  a passive  sense, 
IS  I 

Derivation  of  verb-forms,  Sfi 
Derivation  and  composition,  107 
Diieresis,  444 
Dialysis,  44O 

Diminutives,  their  formation,  ill 
Diisxlia,  443 

Diphthongs,  their  quantity,  4ig 
Disjunctive  conjunctions,  ig4,  136 
sentences,  373 

Dissyllabic  perfects,  their  quantity,  431 
Distinctive  pronouns,  74 
sentences,  377 
Distributive  numerals,  ^ 
sentences,  37s 
Double  negatives,  161.  103 
Doubting,  verbs  of,  103.  410 

E. 

Ecthlipsis,  440 
Elegiac  verse,  rules  of,  447 
Ellijisis,  414 
Enclitics,  is3 
Epistolary  addresses,  471 
Epistles,  imperfect  and  pluperfect  used 
in,  471 

- Epithets,  two  or  more,  connected  by 
copulative  conjunctions,  413 
' E|x>de,  431 

! 

F. 

Fates,  423 

Fearing,  verbs  of,  with  ut  and  ne,  I43, 

JSl 

Feet,  metrical,  441 
Final  sentences,  418 
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Fractions,  how  expressed  in  Latin, 
Frequentative  verbs,  formed  from  nouns, 

Future,  3^5 

G. 

Gslliarobio  verse,  456 
Gender  of  nouns,  ^ 36 
Genitive  in  -as  of  the  first  declension,  lii 
in  -i  from  Greek  nouns  in  >es, 
19* 

, in  *i  for  ii  of  the  second  declen- 

sion, iB 

in  -es  for  -ei  of  the  third  declen- 
- sion,  30  • 

in  -um  for  -orum  of  the  second 
declension,  lS 
in  -um  or  -turn,  iH 
of  possetwion,  ^74 
of  quality, 
of  the  object,  ^77 
(i)  wth  sulwtantiva«,  ^77 
(■3)  with  adjectiv<»i,  178 
(3)  with  verbs,  17^ 
of  partition,  -aSi 
of  quantity,  "383 
of  number,  -384 
of  price  or  value,  -28^ 
of  relation,  186 
position  of  the,  2 so 
of  the  gerund,  366 
Gerund  and  gerundive,  ^ 364 
Glyconic  verse,  448 
Gods,  the,  ^ 473 
Graces,  ^ 

Greek  nouns,  3^ 

IL 

Hemimer,  444. 

Hemioliau  rhythms, 

Hindering  or  refusing,  verbs  of,  203,  410 
Hexameter,  nilei  of,  444 
Hipponactean  verse,  450 
Hypercatalectic,  444 
Hypothetical  propositions,  369 

L 

lambic  veree,  4*^1.  4.»>8 
Ictus,  44t 


Illative  sentences,  416 
Imperative,  3aa 

of  dirOf  (luro,  /orio,  fero,  and 

Imperfect,  34.3 
Im{>er80Dnl  verbs,  140.  i4> 

Inchoative  verbs, 

Indefinite  pronouns,  I2i  .388 
Indicative  pronouns,  111  .184 
mood, 

and  Bulijunotive,  m.  Mo 
Indirect  or  oblique  iuterrogatiun,  243, 

401 

Jnfinitivo  mood,  337 

as  neuter  aubstantive, 
as  subject  of  the  sentence, 

M _ 

with  accusative,  240.  2^8 
after  verbs  of  commaiid- 
* ing,  &c.  360 

interest  of  money,  ^ 

Interj«‘Ction8,  203 
Interrogative  pronouns,  76 
particles, 

Interrogatives  (oblique),  242 
Intransitive  verlw  with  the  accusative, 
270 

Ionic  a minore  (a  majnre),  430 
Islands,  construed  like  the  names  of 
towns, 

Ithyi>hallic  verse,  450 


L. 

Latinity,  rootlem, 

old,  specimens  of,  464 
! Ijatin  language,  i 
Letters,  clnssihcation  of,  2 

their  subdivisions,  7 
Long  syllables,  438 


M. 

Metre,  44J 

Millions,  how  expressed  in  Latin,  (ii 
I Money  (IConuin),  ^ 

) Months,  names  of,  as  adjectives,  ^ 

I their  divisions,  ^ 

I Mora,  in  metre,  ^£1 
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MultiplioAtion  expressed  by  distributives  I 
and  numeral  adverbs,  6l 
Muses,  47.^ 


N. 

Names  of  persons,  arts,  471 

of  relatiiinship  and  affinity,  474 
Negative  particles,  ifii 
Neuter  deponents  or  passives,  im,  hq, 
LS2 

Nominative,  y6 

for  the  vocative,  305 

Numerals, 

Numeral  adverbs,  ^ 


O. 

Objective  sentences,  414 
Oblique  narration,  14s,  333.  403 
Ootonarius,  4^8.  459 
Ordinal  nmubors, 

Orthography,  select  specimens  of,  3 

P. 

Pteon  primus,  4c.  430.  456 
Participles,  36a,  410 
Patron3rmic8,  313 
Perfect,  formaticn  of,  113 
indicative,  343 
subjunctive,  348 
Pherecrateus,  430 
Place,  case  of,  311 
Ple<uiasm,  £13 
Pluperfect  indicative,  344 
subjunctive,  349 

Plural  nouns  with  no  singular,  3: 
Poetic  style,  461 
Potential  tenses,  of,  346  sqq . 
Predicates,  S30 
Prepositions,  236,  317 

words  used  as,  318 
Present  indicative,  343 
subjunctive,  346 
Pronouns,  70 

Propositions,  their  parts,  22Q 
•Prosody, 


Q. 

Quantity,  418 

of  middle  syllable,  431 
of  the  final  syllable,  434 
of  syllables  as  affected  by  metre, 
4.39 

differences  of,  in  memorial  lines. 

Hi 

Questions  double,  what  particles  employed 

to, 


R. 

j Keflexive  pronouns,  their  use,  70,  381 
Kelative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  75 
pronoun  with  indicative  mood, 
’4',  397 

with  subjunctive,  i4t, 
400 

agreement  with  its  an- 
I tecedent,  361 

( Rhyming  verses,  446,  461 
, Rhythm,  441 

I Rome,  seven  hills,  tribes,  and  kings,  473 


Sapphic  verse,  433 
Saturnian  verse,  441,  430 
I Scanning  or  scansion,  443 
I Season,  452 
I Seasons,  474 
Scmi-consouantol  nouns,  ^ 

I Senarius,  433^  438 
I Sentences,  different  kinds  of,  370 
I Septenarius,  43^  435 
Short  syllables,  439 
Subject  of  the  sentence,  236 
Subjunctive  atid  indicative,  341,  330 
Subjunctive  sentences,  4TO 
Subjunctive  with  ut  the  subject  of  imper- 
sonal verba,  417 
Subordinate  sentences,  393 
Substantive  verb,  ^ 

Substantives,  derived,  3ofj 
Superlative,  46 

with  juam,  quantut,  quuque, 

m 

Supines,  3^ 
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Syllable^  7 
SytuerMM,  440 
Synaloepluk, 

Synonym*,  ^ liLl  »qq.  1 So  igg. 

Syntax,  main  rule*  of, 

of  BgToement  and  gorernment, 

1-.6 


T. 

Tartarua,  river*  of,  47  t 
Temporal  sentenoe*,  ^o>j 
Tense*, 

used  in  epietles,  4"* 

' their  congruity  in  consecutive 
sentences,  24.; 

Time,  how  expressed,  315 
Titles,  University,  how  expressed  in 
Latin,  470 
Tmesis,  46s- 

Trochaic  verse,  4 So.  450 1 


V. 

Verbs,  their  inSexions,  SjT 

their  classification,  Qi 
conjugations  of,  ^ 
construed  with  difihrent  cases,  ^o6 
derived,  siy 
compound,  err 

Verse,  44  ■■ 

Vocative,  305 

Vowels,  changes  oli  01s.  4.to 

Vowel  nouns,  n 
verbs,  02 

W. 

Week,  days  of,  474 

Winds,  Roman,  473 

Words,  arrangement  of,  in  a sentence, 
’47 

Z. 

Zodiac,  signs  of,  474 


y 

r>\ 


r 
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